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Tria common complaint that whilst the annals of India 
are of paramount Importance to the people of Ingland, 
there Is no history which they seem less inclined to study, 
Greece and Rome, Myypt and Palestine, Assyria and 
Gaubylon- countries which have long ceased to play a part 
Inthe druna of hunianity - are the subjects of text-books 
In our schools aud universities ; whilst India, which is 
literally a modern reflex of the ancient world, and has 
moreover become apart and = parcel of the British 
cmpire, is to this day a sealed book to the masses. The 
essays of Lord Macaulay on Robert Clive and Warren 
Hastings are perhaps known to every Inglish houscelrold ; 
but they refer to mere episodes in the history, and arc 
wanting In that familiarity with native character and forms 
of thought, which is essential to a right appreciation of 
the great collision between Europe and Asia that kas been 
going on in India for the last two centuries. 

Vhe truth is that the preparation of a history of India, 
political and religious, 1s a far more difficult and laborious 
~ task than is venerally imagined. ‘Twenty-two years ago the. 
author began such a work at Madras under every possible 
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advantage. There were libraries at Madras containing 
almost unique collections of books appertaining to India. 
To these were added the government records at Madras, 
which were freely opened to the author by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, who was at that time Governor. The author 
completed a History of Madras, compiled from the govern- 
ment records, and he taught Indian history in the Madras 
Presidency College; but he was unable to complete a real 
history of India from a consciousness of want of know- 
ledge. After four years he proceeded to Calcutta as 
Assistant Secretary to the Gevernment of India in the 
Foreign or Political Department, and was soon astounded at 
his own ignorance. He had learnt something of Clive and 
Hastings, of the Moghuls, Mahrattas, and the Marquis of 
Wellesley ; but of the history of India and its civilisation, 
and especially of the conflicts between opposite lines of 
policy laid down by different Anglo-Indian statesmen 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, he oun 
that he knew literally nothing. 

The writer has no desire to carry the reader into his 
workshop, or to dwell on the extent of his labours. It will 
suffice to say that having sounded the depths of his ignor- 
ance, he has since then lost no opportunity, official or 
literary, to perfect his knowledge of Indian history, 
Some samples have already appeared in his large /7rstory 
of India from the Larliest Ages, which deals with the 
Hindu and Muhammadan periods, and of which four 
volumes have already been published. His history of 
British India is now given for the first time in the present 
volume: It has been an entirely independent work, drawn 
direct from the fountain head, after a study of the records 
of the Government of India, official reports and parliamentary 
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blue books, and of such current annals, memoirs, travels, 
or correspondence, as have been found to yield historical 
materials. Thus itis only after the unremitting application 
of many years, during which official duties have often 
helped him as much as literary studies, that the author 
has been able to complete the history of India, from the 
earhlest dawning of legend to the breaking out of the 
present Afghan war: and to reduce the whole to a com- 
pact form which, it is hoped, will render it both interesting 
and useful to general readers, as well as to students in 
the religion and politics of our Indian empire. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to the serics of 
maps which illustrate the successive changes in the history, 
They have been constructed on a plan originally suggested 
by Mr. Macmillan, but which has been somewhat modified 
to meet the requirements of the present volume. 


WIPHAM, Insskx, 
Jan, 22, 1880. 
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PART I 


HINDT INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
MAHA BHARATA! PUNJAB AND NORTH-WEST. 
ABOUT B.C. 1500-1400, 


INpia in ancient times was parcelled out, like Palestine a,c, 
and Greece, into a number of small kingdoms, each under 1500-1400 
the government of its own Raja. Every Raja had a council India w 

: : ; nas ndia wn- 
of elders, including chiefs and kinsmen, who were collec- ger the 
tively known as the Durbar. Sometimes there was a minis- Rajas. 
ter or ministry. Sometimesa Raja might be under the 
influence of a queen or Rdn{f, or of a queen mother or 
dowager Ranf. Sometimes a Raja conquered other Rajas, 
and became known as a Mahdraja, or “great Raja.” At a 
remote period the life at Hindu courts was modified by the 
rise of priests or Brahmans. The working of these various 
elements finds full expression in Hindu legends, and con- 
stitutes what may be called Hindu history. 

The earliest traditions of India are recorded in the Maha Earliest 
Bharata, an ancient Hindu epic, written in the Sanskrit tradiuons: 
language. It tells*of a great war between Kauravas and the Punjab 

ie : ‘ and North 
Pandavas, just as Homer’s Iliad tells of a war between Greece west of 
and Troy. The scene is Jaid partly in the Punjab, and Hindus- 
partly in the north-west of Hindustan. The Kauravas and tan 
Pandavas were rival kinsmen of the royal house of Hastin4- 
pur. ‘The city of Hastindpur was situated about sixty-five 
miles to the north-east of Delhi, and is. still represented by 
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a group of shapeless mounds on the upper course of the 
Ganges, The extent of the Raj is unknown; but it included 
a certain area round Vastingpur on the river Ganyes, — It 
probably consisted of arable and paseure lands, occupied by 
Rajputs, and bordering on uneleared jungle und forest, 
which were inhabited by aboriginal populations ; but in the 
Sanskrit epic the Raja is always known as a Madutraja, 
or * great Raja”? 

Tastindpur was to all appearance an Aryan colony, having 
other Aryan or Rajput colomes in its neighbourhoad, eac h 
forming a kingdom under its own Raja. But all these 
colonies were struggling more or jess avainst whoriginal or 
non-Aryan populations. The Aryans were immigrants from 
Wigh Asia; they had established kingdoms in C entra : Asia, 
the Punjab, and the north-west quarter of [Llindustan, as fur 
as Kanouj on the Ganges, and probably in Ayodhya or Oude 
to the northward of the Gangus. They regarded the abori- 
gines as demons and cannibals, and called them Rikshasas 
and Asuras. Some aboriginal tribes were treated rather as 
subject races; such as the Ghils or Ttheels, who occupied 
the hills and jungles to the south, and the Navas, or snake 
worshippers, Who appear to haye rmigrated from Kashmir 
towards the banks of the Ganyres. 

The Mahdraja of Tasting pur wis named S:intinu. Fle 
claimed descent frem the hera Bharata, who was said to 
have conquered all Inetia, The mune of Bharata was furmous 
in the days of yore. Alb Inclia was called the land ef Bharata. 
Jéven the war of the descendants of Santanu, which forme 
the main tradition of the epic, has always been known as the 
Mahé Bharata, or “ great war of Bharata,” 

Maharaja Santanu was an old man with a grown-up son. 
Ie wanted to marry a young damsel ; but her parents. would 
hot consent to the marriage unless he disinherited. his pre- 
sent son, and reserved the R Raj fur any other son be inight 
have by their daughter. Morepver, to prevent any future 
disputes, the parents insisted that the son alreuly living 

should pledge himself! never to marry, The Maharaja was 
thus at the merey of his son, ut the son was a model of 
filial obedience ; he resigned all claim to the Raj; and he 
vowed never to marr y, and never to become a father, ‘The 


* General Cunningham, on the strength of cerlain as(ranomical data, 
fixes the date of the war of the Maha Mhirata in 1426 uc, 
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; E 
parents then gave their daughter in marriage to the Mahdraja;._—_B.c. 
but the son became known by the name of Bhishma, or '500-r400 
“ dreadful,” because of his dreadful vow. —s 

The old Maharaja became the father of a second son, and Bhishma, 
then died. Bhishma kept his vow, and proved a faithful the faithful 
guardian of the widow and her infant son. He placed the SY4ri#". 
son upon the throne, instructed him in the use of arms, and 
conducted the affairs of the Raj for him as minister or 
manager. When the prince was grown, Bhfshma provided 
him with two wives; he fought and conquered the Raja of 
Benares, and carried off Ins two daughters to become the 
brides of his young half-brother! This capture of daughters 
was in accordance with the old customs of the Kshatriyas 
or Rajas; but the captor was always obliged to fight and 
conquer the father before he could carry off a daughter, 
either to marry her or to give her in marriage.? The man who 
stole away a daughter without fighting the father was a 
coward and a Rakshasa,? 

After a while the young Mahdraja sickened and died, Dhritar- 
leaving two infants to inherit the Raj,—Dhritardshtra the ashtra, the 
‘blind,’ and Pdndu the “pale-complexioned.”4 Again ae 
Bhishma proved a faithful minister and instructor; he ve aale 
managed the Raj, educated the two boys, and in due time complex- 
procured wives for both, Dhritarashtra the blind was ioned.” 
married to a daughter of the Raja of the Gdndhdra country.® 
The bride was named Gdndhdarf; and when she knew that 
her husband was blind, she tied a handkerchief over her 
eyes, so that she might have no advantage over him. Pandu 


1 Attock, on the river Indus, was anciently known as Benares, It 
is a question whether the princesses belonged to Benares on the Indus, 
or (0 Benares on the Ganges. 

4 Aanu, iii, 26, 32, 41. For further explanation, see A/7story of 
fudia, vol. i: Maha Bharata, | 

3 Rakshasa was a name of reproach applied to the aborigines of 
India, 

4 The legend has been slightly modified to suit modern tastes. The 
details are given in the larger //¢story of Jndta, vol. 1. 

5 The name of Gandhara still lingers in that of Kandahar in Central 
Asia. he country, however, is said to be identical with the lower 
Cabul valley, including Peshawur, The Gandarians fought in the army 
of Xerxes, armed, like the Baktrians with bows of cane and short spears. 
(/lerodotes, vii, 64, 66.) Rawlinson locates them on the lower Indus, 
and makes than migrate to Kandahar. 
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the pale-complexioned was married to two wives, Kunti 
and Madrf.} 

The council of elders at Hastindpur would not accept a 
blind prince as their Mahdraja. Dhnitardshtra was set aside 
notwithstanding he was the elder of the two; and Pdndu 
the pale-complexioned was installed on the throne of Hasti- 
napur. 

The reign of Pandu is obscure, and ofnomoment. After 
a while he abdicated the throne, and went ito the jungle, 
and spent his time in hunting. Subsequently he died in 
the jungle, leaving three sons by Kuntf and two sons by 
Madri. There was a contest between his two widows as to 
who should burn herself with his remains. Madr{f pleaded 
that she was the youngest and most beloved, and therefore 
the most likely to comfort the dead Maharaja in the world 
of shades.2, Accordingly Madri perished on the funeral pile, 
and Kuntf returned with the five sons of Padndu to the palace 
of Hastindpur, The three sons of Kuntf were named Yud- 
hishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna. The two sons of Madri were 
named Nakula and Sahadava. 

Meanwhile Dhritardshtra the blind became Mahdraja of 
Hastindpur. Indeecl after the abdication of Pdndu there 
was no alternative ; for there was no one left but the blind 
prince. Bhishma, however, was still minister or manager 
of the Raj. Dhritarashtra had several sons, but only two of 
any note, namcly, Duryodhana the eldest, and his brother 
Duhsdsana. The sons of Dhritarashtra were called the 
Kauravas, after a remote ancestor called Kuru, They were 
thus distinguished from their cousins, the five sons of Paudu, 
wlio were known as the Pandavas. 

The Kauravas and Pandavas were brought up in the 
old palace at Hastindpur. Bhishma, the patriarch of the 
family, was by this time too old to teach the rising 
generation, A tutor or preceptor was engaged named 
Drona. Fle was an exiled prince from Panchdéla, who had 
taken refuge at the court of Hastindpur. Panchdla Jay to 
the south-east ; it was a Raj situated on the lower Doab 


1 The birth of Kunti is obscured by a religious myth, Madri is said 
to have heen bought with money, 

? This story was current amongst. the Greeks, It is retold in the 
history of Didorus Siculus, 
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between the Ganges and the Jumna.! The Raja of ne. 
Panchdla was named Drupada. Drona had a feud with !500-Ir4co 
Drupada, and became an exile. He married a daughter ~~ 
of the house of Hastinapur, and had a son, named Aswatt- 

hdma. He became preceptor of the young princes of 
Hastindpur, on the condition that when they were fully 

versed in the use of arms, they should help him to be 
revenged on Raja Drupada. 

There was soon a jealousy between the Kauravas and Jealousy 

the Pandavas. It was a question who should succeed to pemycent 
the Raj; Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, or S{ "0" 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas. Vudhishthira WAS davas. 
not given to fighting, and never proved himself a warrior. 
But Duryodhana was jealous of the strength of Bhima, the 
second Pandava, who was the giant of the family. He 
mixed drugs in Bhfma’s food ; and when the giant was in 
a deep sleep, he threw him into the Ganges, Bhima was 
rescued by some of the Naga people, and returned to 
Hastindpur; but the strife between Duryodhana and the 
Pandavas still remained, 

Drona took great pains in teaching all the young men, Instrue- 

but he had a special leaning towards the Pandavas. He tions of 
Drona, 

taught Yudhishthira the use of the spear, but nothing 

would make that young man a warrior. Bhima, however, 

Jearnt to use his club; whilst Arjuna became the most 

famous archer of his time. Nakula learned to tame horses, 

and Sahadava to calculate the stars. The Kauravas were 

taught the use of arms, Hke their cousins the Pandavas, 

and so was Aswatthdama, the son of Drona; but there was 

no one to equal Arjuna; anct Duryodhana began to hate 

Arjuna as much as he hated Bhfma. 

The fame of Drona as a teacher of archery was soon Fame of 
noised abroad. Sons of Rajas flocked to Hastindpur to Prona. 
Jearn the use of the bow. Amongst others came a son of 
a Bhil Raja from the southern hills ; but Drona refused to 
Instruct him. Drona declared that the Bhils were a race of 
highwaymen and cattle lifters, and that it would bea sin to 


1 The frontiers of a Windu Raj, iv ancient times, are often obscure. 
According to the Maha Bharata the kingdom of Panchala extended 
from the Himalayas to the Chambal river, Manu again indentifies 
Panehala with Kanouj. The city of Kanou), ou the Ganges, was 
about two hundred miles to the south of Lastinapur, 
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teach them the use of the bow. The Bhil prince was much 
abashed by this refusal, and went away very sorrowful to lis 
own couniry. 

The Bhfls in those days were as superstitious as they are 
now. The Bhil prince adored Drona asa god. He mace 
a clay nage of Drona, worshipped it, and practised with his 
bow and arrows before it; and he became so skilful an archer 
that his fame reached to Hastindpur. Drona was angry with 
the Bhtl prince; he was alarmed lest the Bhfls should be- 
come dangerous archers. He went to the Bhil country, 
accompanied by all the young men at THastindpur, and re- 
solved to spoil the archery of his worshipper. He callect the 
Bhil prince before him, and commanded him to cut oft the 
forefinger of his right hand. The prince fell down and wer- 
shipped him, and prepared to do his bidding. But Drena’s 
heart was touched. He ordered the Bhil to stay his hand, 
but made him swear that he would never shoot the bow with 
his forefinger, but with his middle fingers only, 

After the return from the Bhil country a day was appointed 
for an exhibition of arms at Hastindpur. An area was set 
apart without the city, and marked round with barrters. 
Galleries were bmilt round about for the accommodation of 
chieftains and ladies, and were adorned with flags and par- 
Jands. When the day began to dawn, the people gathered 
round the barriers, and between the galleries, to witness the 
exercises of the Kauravas and Pandavas. ‘The blind Mitha- 
raja was led to the galleries, and took his seat amongst 
his chieftams, with Bhishma sitting on his right hand., «Ail 
the ladies of the court also took their seats in the galleries ; 
and the chief amongst them were Gdndhiri, the mother of 
the Kauravas, and Kunt{, the mother of the Pandavas. 

Drona and his son Aswatthdma then entered the arena in 
white garments, and chanted the praises of Indra and the 
gods. ‘The princes followed with their weapons in their 
hands, and kissed the feet of their preceptor, They beyan 
by shooting arrows at a butt, first on foot, and afterward: 
from horses, elephants, and chariots. Next followed mock 
fizhts with swords and bucklers, and afterwards they fought 
with clubs, to prove their strength as well as their skill. 

1 The legend is remembered in Malwa to this day, but the modern 


Bhils have forgotten the oath, and use their forefinvers in shouting, ms 
ley say their fathers had dune before them, 
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During the club fighting, the old jealousy broke out. Be. 
Duryodhana and Bhima engaged in combat at the other 1500-1400 
end of the arena, and soon fought in downright earnest. pay 
They rushed upon one another like wild elephants, whilst between 
the multitude ran to and fro, and shouted some for Bhfma Duryod- 
and others for Duryodhana. The air was filled with noise hana and 
and dust, and the whole plain was in an uproar. Drona 
sent his son Aswatthdma to stop the combat, but no one 
heeded him. At last Drona went himself in all haste, 
parted the young men by sheer force, and thus put an end 
to the turmoil. 

When quiet was restored, Drona ordered Arjuna to show Arjuna’s 
his skill at archery. ‘The young prince entered the arena auieny 
clothed in golden mail, with his bow inlaid with many “°°” 
colours. The multitude hailed him as another Indra; and 
the heart of Kuntf thrilled with pnde and exultation as she 
beheld her youngest son. Arjuna set up an iron boar and 
shot five arrows into its mouth. He tied a cow’s horn to 
the top of a pole, and shot twenty-one arrows into the 
hollow of the horn. He mounted his chariot, and was 
driven swiftly along, whilst shooting arrows right and left 
with the utmost skill and dexterity. Next he played with 
the sword, and the blade flashed like hghtning. He whirled 
his sharp-edged quoit or chakra wherever he would, and 
never missed his mark. Lastly, he armed himself with a 
noose, and threw it at horses and deer, and drew every one 
to the ground. When he had finished, he kissed the feet of 
his preceptor, and was embraced by Drona before all the 
assembly. 

_ At this moment a young warrior entered the arena, and Rebnff of 
challenged Arjuna, His name was Karna. He was a close Karna. 
friend of Duryodhana, for he was as skilled an archer as 
Arjuna ; but his birth was low, for his father was a charioteer. 
Arjuna would have fought Karna, but a kinsman prevented 

the combat. Duryodhana made him a Raja on the spot, 

but the Pandavas treated him as an upstart. Bhima asked 

him what he had to do with bows and arrows, and told him 

to take a whip and drive a bullock-cart after his father. 
Karna was very angry, but said nothing ; and night coming 

on soon dispersed the assembly. | D 

After this Drona claimed the reward of his instructions. moe a 
His pupils were skilled in arms, and he was longing to: be Drupada, 
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revenged on the Raja of Panchdla, Neither the Mahdraja 


nor his council objected to the war against Drupada. Drona | 


marched against Drupada, accompanied by the Kauravas 
and Pandavas, and defeated the Panchdala Raja, and carried 


him off prisoner to Hastindpur. Drona now obliged Dru- - ~ 
pada to give him half the Raj of Panchdla; and Drupada | 


returned to his reduced dorninion, and swore to be revenged 
on Drona. 

Meanwhile the time arrived for appointing a Yuva-raja, 
or “little Raja.” The Yuva-raja was to help the Mahd- 
raja, or “great Raja,” in his old age, and to inherit the Raj. 


after his death, A Yuva-raja was appointed whilst the 


Mahdraja was alive, in order to-secure the succession, and 
to accustom the young prince to the duties of government.! 

In the first instance, Maharaja Dhritardshtra appointed 
Yudhishthira to be Yuva-raja. Duryodhana and the Kau- 
ravas raised a great outcry. They asked the .Mahdraja 
why he promoted his nephews at the expense of his sons, 
The blind old sovereign became sorely troubled. ‘The sons 
of Pdéndu had a rightful claim, but his own sons had a 
natural claim. The Mahdraja was afraid that war and blood- 
shed would break out in Hastindpur. After much hesitation 
he ordered Yudhishthira and his brethren to go to the city 
of Vdrandvata, the modern Allahabad, there to abide until 
he should recall them to Hastindpur, The Pandavas obeyed ° 
the words of the Mahdraja, and went with their mother 
Kuntf to the city of Vdérandvata. When they had departed 
out of Hastindpur, the Mahdraja appointed Duryodhana to 
be Yuva-raja. 

The exile of the Pdndavas carried them to the frontier 
of the Aryan pale. The’ city of Vdrandyata, the ancient 
Prayaig and modern Allahabad, was situated at the junction 
of the Ganges and Jumna. On the north was the famous 
Raj of Ayodhya, or Oude. To the south and east was the 
country of Rakshasas and Asuras, demons and cannibals.? 


1 The custom of appointing a Yuva-raja, or Joobraj, still prevails in 
Hindu courts. <A similar custom preyailed amongst the later kings of 
Judah and Israel, 

4 Further particulars respecting the regicn outside the Aryan pale will 
be furnished in dealing with the Ramayana, The region to the cast- 
ward of Allahabad, which is said to have been occupied by Rakshasas 
and Asuras, - corresponds with Magni the modern penal » the ae 
of Buddhism. | watts, 
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The Kauravas had already sent a trusty retainer to Vara- 
ndvata to compass the destruction of the Pandavas. On 
reaching the city, the Pandavas were met by this retainer 
who led them to a college of holy men, and then conducted 
them to a house which he had prepared for their recejtion. 
At night-time the Pandavas discovered that this house was 
built of combustibles, and that 1t was locked and barred on 
the outside. ‘They escaped through a subterranean passage, 
which is shown to this day in the fortress of Allahabad. 
The house was burnt down with all that it contained, incli- 
ding a Bhil woman andl five of her sons, who had got drunk 
after the manner of their race, and fallen asleep inside the 
building. ‘The discovery of their blackened remains led 
all men to believe that Kunti and her five sons had perished 
in the conflagration. 

The Pandavas next disguised themselves as Brahman 
mendicants, and journeyed castward through the land of 
Rakshasis and Asuras. The sacred garb ensured them 
respect, whilst they collected enough alms for their daily 
needs, In this manner they joumeyed to the city of ka- 
chakra, the modern Arrah, On the way Bhima is said to 
have conquered and slain a cannibal Asura, named Hidimba, 
and then to have married his sister Hidimbf. 

At Ekachakra, the Pandavas and their mother lodged in 
the house of a Brahman, ‘There Bhima had an adventure 
with another canmbal Asura, namecl Vaka. According to 
the story, Vaka lived in the outskirts of the city, and re- 
quired the inhabitants to supply him with a stock of pro- 
visions and a human victim every day. The household of 
the Brahman where the Pdndavas lodged were tn great grief, 
for it was the Brahman’s turn to supply a human victim, 
The infant son of the Brahman broke off a pointed blade of 
griss, and wanted to go and kill the Asura, ICuntf and hev 
sons were moved to tears. Bhima went out to meet the 
Asura, He tore up a tree by the roots to serve as a club ; 
and then fought the cannibal and slew him, and dragged his 
body to the gate of the city.? 


1 The stories of Widimbi and Vaka are apparently allegorical fictions, 
coined by the Brahmanical compilers of the Maha Bharata, as an expres. 
sion of their hatred against the Buedhists, “Che country, as already seen, 
was the hot-bed of Buddhism ; consequently it is peopled by Rakshasas 
and Asuras. In Burma and other Buddhist countrics, the ladies, though 
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Te. At this crisis heralds were proclaiming in all lands that 
WSUGT40O Raia Drupada of Panchdla was about to celebrate the 
Swoyain: Swayamvara of his daughter Draupadf at Is city of KAm- 
varvof  pilya.t The Swayamvara was a marriage festival, Young 
Draupadi, men of the noble race of Kshatriyas contended. in feats of 

strength and skill for the hand of «a daughter ofa Raja. It 
was called a Swayamyvara, or self choice,” because the 
damsel was supposed to have some choice in the matter2 
Accordingly the Pandavas laid aside their old hostility against 
Drupada, and went to the Swayamvara of his daughter, who 
was said to be the fairest maiden im all the world, 
Thegolden ‘The Swayainvara of Draupadt is a Rajput romance, All 
a the Rajas of India are said to have been present, including 
Duryodhana and the other Nauravas, as well as Karna, 
their low-born ally. A large plain) was set apart with 
barriers and galleries, lke the area of the exhibition of 
arms at Hastinipun At one end of the plain a golden fish 
was set up on the top of a pole. DBeneath, or before, the 
fish, a chakra or quoit was hung, and kept constantly whirl 
ing round, Near the same spot was a heavy bew of 
enormaus size. The man who strong the bow, and. shot 
an arrow through the chakra, which should strike the eye 
of the fish, was to be the winner of the daughter of 
the Raja. 
Draupadi When the Pandavas reached the city of Kampilya they 
and her found a ntaber of Rajas encamped round about. There 


Dera te were soliliers and elephants, merchants and showmen, and 
dyumna, wltitudes of spectators, After many day's of sports and 


feasting, the morning of the Swayamvara beyan to dawn, 
The city was awakened with drams and trumpets, and the 


perfectly modest, ave more free and wnreserved than in a Drahmanical 
country dike India, ‘This fact is exageerated in Uhe story ef Lyidimld, 
whe is represented as askings Phi to lake her as his wife. Vaka is 
nothinz mere than an allegorical persanifieation of a Buddhist monas- 
tery, silusled inthe outskirts of a city, aml receiving: a daily supply of 
pruvisions from Ue inhabiGunts, "The Buddhist monks had noe objection 
tu flesh meat whieh was oppoced to Bralunauieal laws 5 accordingly 
they fivure as cannibals,  hbaa, the beru of the Pandavas, is deseribed 
asilestroying the monster or monastery, ae: 

2 General Cunningham alentilies Jaanpilya with die modern Kampil, 
between Budaon and laralkhialad, 

4 At later Swayanwaras there were no preliminary games, but a 
princess simply chose her own bridegroom, : 
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plain was hung with flags and garlands. The multitude 
crowded round the barriers ; the Rajas filled the galleries ; 
the Brahmans chanted the Vedic hymns in praise of Indra 
and the gods. The princess Draupadi appeared with a 
garland in her hand, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna stood 
at her side. The prince stepped forward and proclaimed 
that his sister would be the bride of the man who shot 
an arrow through the chakra and struck the cye of the 
golden fish. He then turned to his sister and said, ‘If 
a Keshatriya! performs this feat, you must throw your 
garland round his neck, and accept him for your lord and 
bridegroom,” 

Then the Rajas arose from their seats and entered the 
area. They gathered round the golden fish and looked 
wistfully at the bow; but every man was afraid to lift it lest 
he should fail to bend it, and excite laughter and scorn. 
Presently one tried to bend the bow and failed. Then 
many tried and shared his fate. At last Karna entered the 
lists ; he bent the bow and fitted an arrow to the string. At 
this moment Draupad{ stepped forth. She cried aloud, “I 
wed not with the base-born!” So Karna was abashed and 
walked away; but his heart was burning with rage and 
mortification, 

Other Rajas came up, but not one could bend the bow. 
The Pandavas looked on, still disguised as Brahmans. 
suddenly Arjuna stept forth and strung the bow, and fitted 
an arrow to the string, The Brahmans looked on with wild 
surprise to see a Brahman contend at aSwayamvara. The 
Brahmans in the crowd were sore afraid Jest the Rajas 
should be offended and withhold their alms; they implored 
Ayjuna to withdraw. But Arjuna, nothing daunted, drew 
his bow with all his might; he shot the arrow through the 
centre of the whirling chakra into the eye of the golden 
fish, A roar of acclamations rose like the crash and roll of 
thunder. The Brahmans forgot their fears and waved their 
scarfs with delight. The beautiful Draupadi came forth, as 
her brother had commanded her, and threw the garland 
round the neck of Arjuna, and allowed him to lead her away 
as her lord and bridegroom. 

1 The Aryans included at least two castes, the Kshatriyas, or military 


easte, and the Brahmans, or priests and sages, The Kajputs claim to 
be Kshatriyas, 
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The sight drove the Rajas into a fury. They cried out, 
“Could not a Kshatriya win the damsel?” “ Are we to be 
humbled by a Brahman?” “ The life of a Brahman is sacred, 
but down with the guilty race of Drupada!”’ They gathered 
round Raja Drupada with angry faces and naked swords. 
they threatened to burn his daughter on a pue unless she 
chose a Kshatriya for her husband. At this moment the 
Pandavas threw off their disguise. Arjuna stood forth and 
proclaimed his birth and lineage. The children of Bharata 
were the noblest Kshatriyas in the land, and none could 
doubt the right of Arjuna to contend at a Swayamvara, So 
the Rajas sheathed their swords in sullen anger, and went 
away to their own homes; whilst Arjuna led away his 
bride, and placed her in the charge of his mother Kunt, 
until the marriage nites could be performed, according to 
the law, 

The marnage of Draupadi broke up the league be. | 
tween the Pdndavas and Drona against Drupada. The 
Kauravas remained on the side of Drona, The Pandavas 
went over to Drupada and formed a close alliance with 
him. Both Drupada and the Pandavas prepared to make 
war upon Drona und the Kauravas. Drupada was anxious 
to recover the lost half of Ins Raj of Panchdla; whilst the 
Pandavas were anxious to secure the Raj they had inherited 
from their father Pandu. 

This alhance caused much alarm at Hastindpur. The 
younger men were clamorous for war, but the blind Mahitraja 
was averse to bloodshed. At last Bhishma proposed thatthe 
Raj-of Hastindpur should be divided between the Kauravas 
and Pandavas. After many debates the Maharaja followed the 
counsel of Bhishma. The Raj was divided, but it was not 
a fur division. ‘The uncleared jungle of Khandava-prastha 
was made over to the Pandavas ; whilst the Mahdraja and 
the Kauravas remained in possession of Elastindpur.? 


1 The marriage of Draupadi has a dark side, which is best Ieft in 
obscurity, According to a barbaraus law, which prevailed in times 
when female infanticide was a general rule, a woman was married to the 
eldest brother, but became the wife of all the brothers of a family. 
Thus Draupadi was married to Yudhishthira, but hecame the wife of all 


five Pandavas. The subject is sufficiently discussed in the larger 


history. See vol. i, Maha Bharata. 
2 The old jungle or forest of Khandava-prastha covered the site of 
modern Delhi and the surrounding country, 
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The jungle of Khéndava-prastha was occupied by a — BC 
Scythic tribe, known as Nagas, or serpent-worshippers. Taras 
‘hey were driven out by the simple process of burning the paj of 
forest. The Pdndavas built a fortress, and called it Indra- Khandaya- 
prastha.! . . prastha, 

The tradition of the new Raj tells something of the social Status of 
status of the ancient Kshatriyas. They were at once ee 
soldicr and a ruling caste. They were all Rajptits, or the pee 
sons of Rajas; and so long as they protected their people, 
so long they exercised the rights of sovereignty. ‘They did 
not trade like the Vaisyas, nor cultivate the lands like the 
Suddras. ‘Their duty was to fight with the bow and arrows, 
the sword and spear.? 

‘he Pandavas ruled their Raj like true Kshatnyas. or Growth of 
a while they supported themselves by hunting in the the Raj, 
jungles. But cultivators soon flocked to the cleared Iands, 
and sowed the seed, and gave the Raja’s share of the 
harvests to Yudhishthira. In return the Pandavas protected 
them from every enemy, and drove out all robbers and 
cattle-litters. 

After a while there was a misunderstanding amongst the Esile of 
Pandavas. Arjuna left the Raj, and went into exile for 492". 
twelve years. His adventures during this period are so 
mirvellous that they may be treated as romance rather than 
as history. He married Ultip{!, a daughter of the Raja of 
the Nagas ; but she is described as a serpent rather than as 
a mortal woman. He 1s said to have received weapons 
from the gods. He went to Manipura in eastern Bengal, 
and married the daughter of a Raja, and had a son. He 
went to Dwaraké in Guzerat, and married Subhadrdé, the 
sister of Krishna, At the end of twelve years he returned 
to Hastindpur, accompanied by Subhadrd, 


1 There are said to have been five districts corresponding to the five 
Pandavas. The point is of small moment, except to archeologists, 
every traveller to Delhi who has visited the Kitab tower, will remem- 
ber the desolate heaps, the dérvis of thousands of years, that are scat- 
tered along the road. To this day there is a broken mound, called the 
Old Fort,” which tradition would identify with the fortress built by 
the Pandavas, 

? ‘The Findus are divided into four great castes, namely Brahmans 
or priests, Kshatriyas or soldiers, Vaisyas or merchants, and Sudras or 
cultivators, These again are distributed into a number of subdivisions, 
which are also called families, tribes, or castes, 
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By this time the Pandavas were established in their Raj. 
Accordingly they celebrated a great feast or sacrifice, known 
as the Rajastlya, or royal sacrifice. It was a royal banquet 
given to all the neighbouring Rajas as an assertion of their 
independent sovereignty over their new Raj. All the Rajas 
were there, and amongst them was Duryodhana and his 
brethren, ‘The Rajastiya was extolled by all the guests, but 
it made the Kauravas more jealous than ever, and they 
began to plot amongst themselves for the destruction of the 
Pandavas. 

The ancient Kshatriyas were all given to gambling. 
Sdékuni, a brother of Gitndhdrl, the mother of the Kauravas, 
was a noted gambler, and had an evil reputation for using 
loaded dice, He was dwelling at Hastindpur, and the 
Kauravas asked him how they could ruin the Pandavas. 
Sdkuni counselled his nephews to imvite the PAndavas to a 
gambling match at Hastindpur, Turyodhana was to chal- 
lenge Yudhishthiva to play, but Sfékuni was to throw the 


dice; and Yudhishthira was to be egged on until he had 
lost the Raj, and the whole of his possessions, 


The invitation was sent and accepted. The Pandavas 
went to Hastindpur, accompanied by Draupadi. ‘The 
gambling match was held in a pavilion set up near the 
palace. Duryodhana challenged Yudhishthira to a game. 
The play began, and Sékuni threw the dice for his nephew, 
Yudhishthira protested against the game. He complained 
that Sdkuni ought not to throw the dice; but still he con- 
tinued to play. Ile laid stake after stake, wildly, madly, 
and without regard to consequences. He was the elder 
brother; the other Pandavas reverenced him as their father, 


-and would not venture to interfere, 


It is needless to lengthen out the story. Yudhishthira 
lost ali the wealth and cattle of himself and his brethren. 
Then he gambled away the Raj of Khandava-prastha. 
Next he staked his brethren, one after the other, beginning 
with the youngest, and lost every one. Then be staked 
himself and lost, Finally he staked Draupad{, and lost her 
with all the rest to the wicked Duryodhana} 

The scene which followed is perhaps the most sensa- 
tional in Hindu history. The Pdndayas and Draupadt{ had 


1 Sinilar eases of such reckless gambling are to be found to this day 


in Burma and Nipal, 
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become the slaves of Duryodhana. The assembly was in 
a state of consternation; the chieftains looked from one 
to the other, but no man spoke a word, Duryodhana sent 
a messenger to bring Draupadf from the palace. The 
princess was filled with wrath when she was told that she 
had been gambled away as a slave-girl to Duryodhana. 
She asked whether Yudhishthira had not gambled away 
himself before he had staked his wife ; for if he had become 
a slave he could not stake a free woman. She refused to 
go to the gambling pavilion until she received an answer. 
But reason and arguments were thrown away, Duhsdsana 
went to the palace, seized Draupad{ by her long black hair, 
and dragged her into the pavilion. He told her to take a 
broom anc sweep the rooms. She appealec to all the 
chieftains in the pavilion ; she called upon them as husbandls 
and fathers, to protect her from Duryodhana; but not a 
man would stir hand or foot in her defence. Yudhishthira 
was paralyzed with fear; he refused to interfere, and he 
ordered his brethren to be silent. Duryodhana then dragged 
Draupadi to his knee. Bhima could hold out no longer: 
he gnashed his teeth, and swore that the day should come 
when he would smash the knee of Duryodhana, and drink 
the blood of Duhsdsana. 

At this moment the blind Mahdraja was led into the 
pavilion. He had been told all that had occurred, and was 
anxious to stop bloodshed. He decided that the Pandavas 
had lost their Raj; but he would not permit the Pandavas 
and Draupadi to become the slaves of Duryodhana. He 
ordered them to go into the jingles as exiles for a period 
of twelve years, At the end of that time they were to 
secrete themselves in any city they pleased for one more 
year. If the Kauravas failed to find them, they were to 
recover their Raj. If the Kauravas discovered them before 
the year was up, they were to lose their Raj for ever,! 

The Pandavas went forth, followed by Draupadi. Bhima re- 


peated his oath thata day would come, when he would smash exile of the 


the knee of Duryodhana, and drink the blood of Duhsdsana. 
Draupad{ untied her long black hair, and swore that it should 
never be tied again until Bhima had fulfilled his vow. 


1 The story of this exile is probably a myth, which bad no place in 
the original tradition, but was inserted at a later period in the Sanskrit 
poem of the Maha Lharata, : 
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The adventures of the Pandavas, during the twelve yeary 

exile in the jungle, are either trivial or supernatural. ‘There 
is nothing that illustrates real life. The main intereg 
centres In the thirteenth year, during which the Pandaygs 
were to conceal themselves in some city without being 
discovered by the Kauravas. Even this story is so ant. 
ficially constructed, that it might be rejected as a palpable 
fiction ; an episode of a game of “hide and seek” between 
Kauravas and Pandavas, to fill up the interval between the 
expulsion of the Pandavas and the beginning of the great 
war, 
But the story of the thirteenth year, artificial as it is, 
presents a picture of Hindu courts in primitive simplicity, 
Moreover, it is a satire on the belief in ghosts or demons, 
as lovers of fair women. ‘This belief in ‘spirit lovers” 
was common enough in the ancient world, and finds full 
expression in the book of Tobit. Sara, the daughter of 
Raguel, married seven husbands in succession, but each one 
was murdered in turn by a demon lover named Asmodens! 
The same belief still lingers in all parts of India. The 
Hindu story of the thirteenth year is contrived to ridicule 
such a belief; it is a relic of an age of Hindu civilization, 
which has died out of the world. 

According to the Sanskrit epic the Pandavas procceded 
to a city, named Virdta, just before the beginning of the 
thirteenth year? They were disguised in various ways, in 
the hope of entering the service of the Raja, who was also 
named Virdta, They found the Raja sitting at the entrance- 
hall to his palace, surrounded by his council of chiefs or 
elders, after ancient Hindu fashion. After a long pre. 
liminary conversation all the five Pandavas were taken into 
the service of the Raja.  Yudhishthira was engaged to 
teach the Raja how to gamble. Bhima, the giant, was 
appointed head cook, as his strength would enable him to 
prevent the under cooks from wasting or stealing the 
victuals. Arjuna was disguised as a eunuch, and engaged 
to teach music and dancing to the daughter of the Raja. 
The two younger brothers were employed, one as master of 
the horse, and the other as master of the cattle. 

1 Tobit, chaps, tit, to vill. 

2 General Cunningham identifies this city with the modern Bairat, 
about 105 miles to the south of Delhi, 
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There was some difficulty about Draupadi. She had vowed — 2c. 
not to tie up her hair ; this was evaded by twisting it into 1500-1490 
a string like the tail of a serpent. Her beauty excited the Oraueadh 
jealousy of the Rani; this was overcome by her telling the a lady’s. 
‘Rani that she was beloved by five ghosts, called Gandharvas, maid. 
who would murder any mortal man who paid her the slightest 
attention. Accordingly she was engaged as lady’s-maid to 
the Rani, 

Bhima soon gained the favour of Raja Virdta. A foreign Bhima’s 
wrestler, named Jimtta, had put all the warriors of the Raja strength. 
to shame, so that none dared to encounter him, Bhfma 
came forward, and vanquished Jimita, and put him to death 
amidst the acclamations of the multitude. The Raja leaped 
from his seat with joy, and bestowed many gifts on Bhima. 

From that time he took a great liking to Bhima, and made 
him fight with lions, tigers, or bears, in the presence of his 
laclies. 

In those days a prince, named Kichdka, was dwelling at Kichaka, 
Virdta. He was brother of the Rani, and commander-in- he brother 
chief of the army of the Raj. He dic what he pleased at ih 
Virdta, according to the old saying, “The brother of the “°"" 
Rant is always to be feared by the Raja.” 

Kichaka became enamoured of Draupad!, and asked her Fight in 
to become his wife. She replied that she could not marry the music- 
him because of her five Ganclharva lovers. Kichdka would '°°™ 
not be refused ; he told her she must marry him, and treated 
her with rudeness. She complained to the Raja, but he 
would do nothing; he was too much afraid of the Ranf’s 
brother. She next complained to Bhima, and he promised 
that she should be revenged. Onc night Kichdka went to 
the palace to see Draupadi, but met Bhima in her stead. A 
desperate battle was fought in the music-room. At last 
Bhima killed Kichdka and left him dead on the floor. He 
then went off to sleep in the kitchen, without saying a word 
to any one. 

Next morning the dead body of Kichéka was found in Gandharva 
the music-room, Every bone was broken ; those who saw levers. 
the body said that Kichdka had not been murdered by men, 
but by demons. The story was soon told in the streets and 
bazars, that the commander-in-chicf had been killed by 
Gandharvas, because of his love for the Rant’s waiting- 
maid, The whole city was in an uproar, The brothers of 
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Kichdka came to the palace to bring away the dead body 
to the place of burning. They saw Draupadi and carried 
her off likewise to burn with Kichdka, and compel her to 
join him in the world of shades. Bhima heard her screams. 
He drew his hair over his face, so that no man should know 
him. He tore up a tree by its roots to serve as a club. 
He fell upon the brothers of Kichdka and slew every one, 
and returned to the palace by a secret way, 

The general consternation was now greater than ever. 
The city was seized with a panic The Raja and the 
council of chieftains were in mortal fear of Draupadi and 
her Gandharvas. ‘The Raja was afraid to speak to her. 
The Rani told her to leave the city ; but the thirteenth year 
of concealment was nearly over, and Draupadf remained 
in the palace in spite of them all. 

Meanwhile the death of Kichdka had been noised abroad. 
The Rajas round about said, “Kichdka is dead; let us 
invade the Raj of Virdta and carry off the cattle.” One 
Raja invaded the northern quarter, and carried off cows 
and buffaloes; and the herdsmen ran to the city to teil 
Raja Virdta. The troops were called out, and Raja Virdta 
mounted his chariot, and drove off to recover the cattle. 

Whilst Virdta was gone to the northern quarter of the Raj, 
Duryodhana and the other Kauravas invaded the southern 
quarter, and carried off more cattle. The herdsmen came 
to the city complaining and lamenting, but there was no 
Raja to protect them. Arjuna called for a chariot, put on 
his armour, and appeared before the court, with his weapons 
in his hands. The princess and her damsels laughed merrily 
to see the dancing-master in armour; they all cried to him 
to bring back a rich spoil of silks and jewels. In tus 
manner Arjuna drove off to recover the cattle from the 
Kauravas. 3 

At this point the story loses its interest, ‘Avjuna was 
discovered by the Kauravas, and it was a question whether 
the discovery was made before or after the completion of 
the fourteenth year, The question was never settled. 
Negotiations were opened which might have been begun 
imimediately after the expulsion of the Pandavas ; although, 
according to the Mahd Bharata, they were not. begun ‘until 
after the completion of the thirteenth year of exile. 

Raja Drupada, the father-in-law of the Pandavas, sent a 
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Brahman, as envoy from the PAndavas to the Mahdraja of — &.c. 
Hastindpur. The Mahdraja called the council together to 1400-1400 
receive the envoy. The Brahman spoke thus to the coun- psiaayas 
cil: “An envoy is the tongue of the party by whom he 1s send an 
sent: If he fails to discharge his trust, and does not envoy to 
faithfully repeat his master’s words, he is guilty of treachery : Mastina- 
Have I therefore your permission to repeat the message P"* 
sent by the Pandavas?” The whole council exclaimed, 
“Speak the words of the Pandavas without extenuation and 

without exaggeration.” Then the Brahman spoke as follows : 

“The Pandavas send their salutations and speak these 

words: ‘Dhritardshtra and Pdndu were brothers, as all 

men know; why then should the sons of Dhritardshtra 

inherit the whole Raj, whilst the sons of Pdndu are shut 

out? It is true that the Pandavas have lost their Raj of 
IKndandava-prastha in a game of dice; but it was by loaded 

dice and false play ; and unless you restore their inheritance 

they must declare war, and the blood of the slain will be 

upon your heads.’” 

The speech of the Brahman threw thé council into a tur- Debate in 
moil, The Kauravas wrangled like angry kinsmen. ‘The council, 
points of the debate were very simple. Was there, or was — 
there not, foul play at the gambling match? Were the Pan- 
davas discovered by the Kauravas before or after the close 
of the thirteenth year? Bhfshma praised Arjuna to the dis- 
gust of Karna. The debate was ended by the Mahdraja, who 
sent his charioteer, Sanjaya, with a reply to the Pandavas. 

The real object of the mission of Sanjaya was to induce Mission of 
the Pandavas to return to Hastindpur, without giving them Sanjaya to 
any pledge that their Raj would be restored. Mahdraja ‘he Panda- 
Dhritarashtra sent a message which was duly repeated to 
the Pdndavas and their allies. He poured out praises 
upon the PAndavas; he said that enemies and friends were 
equally loud in extolling them; some of the Kauravas 
might have used harsh language, but he would make peace 


+ Sanjaya is said to have been the ministerand charioteer of Mahdéraja 
Dhritarashtra, He thns held an important post in the conrt of Flas- 
tindpur. Iarna is accounted low-born, because he was the son of a 
charioteer, The origin of this discrepancy is discussed in the larger 
history, The Brahmanical compilers of the Maha Bharata were jealous 
of the important part played by charioteers in the original version of the 
tradition, and therefore represented them in the poem as a low-born 
race of carters and waggoners. | -s 
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nc. between all parties, if the Pandavas would only return to 
150-1460 Flastind pur. 
Tee fuilnees ‘The Pandavas, however, were not to be entrapped. Yud- 
| hishthira replied that neither he nor Ins brethren would 
return to Hastindpur, unless a pledge was given that their 
half of the Raj would be restored. Accordingly both parties 
pscpared for war. 
Character There is little in the war of the Mahdt Bharata to render 
of the war. it memorable in after generations, beyond the horrible tale 
of slaughter. In its original form it was not associated 
with any sentiment of patriotism or religion, such as ani- 
mated the children of Israel dumnng the conquest of the 
promised land. Neither was it a war in which men fought 
to wipe out dishonour, as the Greeks fought the Trojans 
during the siege of Troy, Nor was it a war between men of 
different blood hke that between Greece and Persia. It was 
nothing but a battle between kinsmen for the possession of 





land. 
Plain of The Kauravas and Pandavas assembled their respective 
pee allies on a famous plain round a lake or tank, known as 
cShetra, 


Kuru-kshetra. It was situated about fifty or sixty miles 
from modern Delhi. The warriors were arrayed against 
each other, and stirred up every angry passion by abusing 
and railing at cach other. At last when they had lashed 
each other into fury by taunts and gibes, they rushed against 
each other like ferocious beasts or madmen. Some threw 
stones ; others fought with their fists, teeth, and nails, or 
kicked and wrestled till one or other was killed. Others 
fought with clubs, knives, swords, spears, javelins, chakras, 
or bows and arrows. Whenevera conqueror had overthrown 
his adversary he severed his head from the body, and 
carriecl it off as a trophy. 

Single The story of revenge and slaughter was one which fathers 
combats might tell their sons from generation to generation, as a 
ghastly moral against feuds and wars. It is not so much a 
description of a general battle, as of a series of single 
combats between distinguished warriors, which would be 
sung in ballads for ages afterwards. Bhishma, the patriarch 
of the royal house of Hastindpur, was slain by Arjuna. 
Drona engaged in mortal combat with Drupada to settle 
the old feud which had driven him into exile. Drupada 
was slain by Drona; but his son Dhrishta-dyumna revenged 
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his death by fighting against Drona until he slew him, _ 3.c. 
Bhima engaged in mortal combat with Duhsdsana, the man 1590-1400 
who dragged Draupadi by her hair into the gambling ~~~ 
pavihon, Bhima overthrew his enemy, cut off his head, 

and drank his blood in accordance with his vow, and then 

tied up the dishevelied hair of Draupadi whilst his fingers 

were dripping with the blood of the evil doer. Lastly 

there was the crowning contest between Arjuna and Karna. 

They fought in war-chariots with their bows and arrows in 

their hands. Arjuna was almost overcome by the arrows 

of Karna, when the wheel of Karna’s charniot sank into 

the earth, and would not move, Karna called out to his 
adversary to hold his hand until he recovered the wheel ; 

but Arjuna saw his opportunity, and shot Karna dead with 

an arrow. 

The details of the battle are interminable, and occupy Slaughter 
volumes. One dreadful night the warriors fought through of the 
the darkness with a weapon in one hand and a torch in “vas. 
the other. The battle was really over on the seventeenth 
day, when Bhima slew Duhsisana, and Arjuna slew Karna, 

On the eighteenth day Duryodhana rallied his forces for a 
general engagement, but all the Kauravas excepting himself 
were slain upon the field, and he fled away to the lake in 
the centre of the plain. Bhima ran after Duryodhana, and 
mocked and reviled him until the ghastly warnor came out 
and engaged ina final combat. The two men fought with 
clubs, until Bhima strick a foul blow, which smashed the 
knee of Duryodhana, and then left him to die where he lay.? 

The Pandavas had got the mastery, but the bloodshed Revenge of 
was not over. There was yet to be a slaughter of sleeping Aswatt- 
men in the camp of the Pandavas; it is known as ‘the 78 
revenge of Aswatthdma.” Drona, the father of Aswatt- 
hima, had slain Drupada, and had then been killed by 
Drupada’s son Dhrishta-dyumna. Aswatthdma lived to 
carry on the feud, and swore to be reyenged on Dhrishta- 
dyumina and the Pandavas. 

At evening time Aswatthdma and two surviving warriors Omen of 
stood by the side of the wounded Duryodhana, They the owl 
cheered his dying agonies by pledging themselves to avenge 4 “OWS: 


1 The foul blow of Bhima consisted in his striking Duryodhana below 
the waist. The blow was given in accordance with the vow which 
Bhima had made in the gambling pavilion, 
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his death, They left him on the field, and sat under 4 


1500-1499 tree to consider what to do. Suddenly Aswatthdma learnt 





Camp of 


a lesson from an omen. Crows were roosting in the tree: 
an owl approached them warily ; he killed thei one at, 
time without awakening them. ‘* Thus,” cried Aswatthdng 
“we will revenge ourselves on the sleeping Pandavas : - 
will kill them one at a time, as the owl has killed tine 
crows,” 

The camp of the Pandavas was on one side of the lake, 


the Panda- and the camp of the Kauravas on the other. The Piindayas 


Vils, 


Slaughter 


hacl left Draupadi and her sons in charge of allies and 
servants, and hac gone to the camp of the Kauravas to take 
possession of the spoil, and pass the night there, 

At midnight Aswatthama and his two comrades approached 


of Dhrish- the camp of the Pdéndavas, Jt was surrounded by a deep 


ta-dyum- 
na, 
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trench, and had but one entranee. Aswatthdma posted his 
two comrades at the entrance, and stole off to the quarters 
of Dhnishta-dyumna. The son of Drupada was sleeping 
on the ground. Aswatthidma awoke him by kicking his 
head. ‘he doomed warrior saw his enemy standing over 
him with a drawn sword. He cried out “Treachery!” 
Aswatthama broke his skull with the back of the sword, 
and silenced him for ever. We then rushed out of the 
tent to be revenged on the Pandavas. 


Lhe Pandavas were away at the camp of the Kauravas, 


but Draupadf and her sons were sleeping at their quarters, 
Lhe young men were awakened by the turmoil in the 
quarters of Dhrishta-dyumna. They ran out one after the 
other, and were cut down and killed by Aswatthdma, by 
this time the whole camp was in disorder. Friends and 
kinsmen were shouting and fighting against each other 
Lhe women filled the air with shrieks and screams. Nun- 
bers were killed and wounded on all sides. Some tried to 
escape from the camp, but were cut down by the two men 
at the entrance. Aswatthdma lost his way in the darkness, 
but set alight to a great pile of firewood. The camp was 
filled with a sudden glare of fire and flame. Aswatthiima 
escaped amidst the uproar, gained the entrance, and 
disappeared with his comrades into the outer world. 
‘The day was just dawning as the three men walked 
across the plain of Kuru-kshetra. Wolves and jackals had 
begun to attack the dead corpses, but were scared away by 
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the light of morning. The three warriors took a last fare- 9 ¥.c. 
well of the dying Duryodhana; they gladdened his last '599°!490 
raoments with the story of their revenge; and then, as he 
yave up the ghost, they fled away into the jungle and were 

heard of no more. 

The final scence in the great war js told with much pathos. Funeral 

The agony of Draupadf and the woe of the Pandavas may rites. 
be passed over in silence. The sympathies of the reader are 
not with the victors, but with the mourners for the dead. 
As the day began to dawn, the widows, daughters, and 
mothers of the slain came on the field of Kum-kshetra 
weeping and wailing, to perform the last rites of their dead 
kinsmen. The funeral piles were burning, but no widow 
threw herself into the flames, The imagination rests upon 
the weeping women, withont the additional horror of female 
sacrifices, which characterised a later period of Hindn 
history.! 

Next followed another painful scene. The blind old Submis- 
Mahdraja Dhritardshtra, and his wretched wife Gdndhdri, ston of the 
were borne down with gricf for the loss of their sons ; yel ere 
both came out of Hastindpur, with the touching submission 7?” 
of Hindus, to bend to the decrees of fate, and pay their 
homage to the victors. ‘This done, they went off to the 
jungle to take up their abode on the bank of the Ganges, 
and spend their last years in devotion and prayer. 

Amidst these scenes of mourning the conquerors were Triumph 
exulting in their victory. Drums were beaten, trumpets were of the 
sounded, flags were flying, whilst Yudhishthira and his Pandavas. 
brethren went 1n joyful procession to take possession of the 
Raj of Hastindpur. But the songs of triumph must have 
jured upon ears that were filled with the cries of the 
mourners for the dead and dying. 

The end of the story may be told in a few words. Yud- Close of 
hishthira and his brethren became great conquerors ; they es 
are said to have subdued every Raja throughout the length ees 
and breadth of India. When they had brought their : 


' Jt is diffeult to reconcile the fact that no widow performed a Sati 
after the war of the Maha Bharata with the statement that Madri, the 
younger wife of Pandu, perished on his funeral pile. There was evi- 
dently some conflict of anthority as regards the rite of Sati; possibly the 
story of Madri is an interpolation, and the rite of Sati originated in a 
later age, 
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conquests to a close, they celebrated a horse feast Or sacrifice, 
known as an Aswamedha; it was an assertion of their 
sovereignty over the empire of India. All the Rajas whom 
they conquered were summoned to Indra-prastha to pay their 
homage to the conquerors, and to feast on horse-flesh after 
the manner of the ancient Kshatriyas. But before descyjp. 
ing the Aswamedha, it will be as well to review the scope 
and subject matter of the whole poem of the Maha Bharata, 

The foregoing narrative is a bare outline of the original 
tradition of the Maha Bharata, It records events which 
are referred tothe fifteenth century before the Christian ees 
when the Israclites were delivered out of Egypt, and con. 
ducted by Moses to the promised land. After an apparent: 
interval of unrecorded centuries, the story of the creat war 
was retold in the Sanskrit poem as a religious parable, replete 
with spiritual meanings and pious teachings. The poem of 
the Maha Bharata ts of such inordinate length, that it may 
have been composed by a variety of bards; but the work js 
referred to one particular Brahman sage, who is known by — 
the name of Vydsa, or “ the arranger.” 

Vyasa is represented as playing an important part in the 
events recorded in the Maha Bharata; but everything which 
is told about him is improbable or supernatural. He is 
said to have been an illegitimate son of the damsel who 
afterwards married Mahdraja Santanu ; to have been the 
real father of Dhritarashtra and Pandu; to have caused 
Gdndhani to have a hundred sons at a birth. Sometimes he 
appears in an abrupt and supernatural manner to impart 
religious instruction to the Pandavas. He directed Arjuna 
to perform penance on the Himalayas, and ordered Yud- 
hishthira to celebrate the Aswamedha as an atonement for 
sin, Sometimes he appears to explain away something that 
is opposed to Brahmanical ideas, such as the marriage of 
Draupadi to Yudhishthira and his brethren, 

The religious teaching of the Mahd Bhdrata ts evidently 
the product of a later age than that in which the great war 
was fought. The Kauravas and Pandavas sacrificed to 
Indra, the king of gods, and appear to have worshipped the 
gods of fire, water, wind, and other Vedic deities. But the 
compilers of the Mahd Bharata resolved all these gods into 
one Supreme Spirit, under the name of Vishnu, and taught 
the worship of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu. 
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Thus Krishna appears in the Maha Bhdrata as a mortal — 3.c. 
hero, and as the Supreme Being. Like Vydsa he plays an 1390-1400 
important part in the history of the great war, but generally part 
in an improbable and_ supernatural manner, He is A played by 
mediator in times of feud, and a consoler in times of afflic- Krishna, 
tion. He was present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi to 
mediate between the Pandavas and the angry Rajas. He 
suddenly appeared in the gambling pavilion to prevent 
Duryodhana from insulting Draupadi. He was mixed up 
in the negotiations which preceded the great war, flying 

vast distances through the air in a moment of time. ‘The 
J<auravas plotted to seize him at Hastind¢pur, but he became 
manifest as the Supreme Being; all the gods issucd from 
lis body, flames of fire fell from his eyes, and his form was 
as radiant with golden beams as the sun at noonday. He 
Appeared to Arjuna on the morning of the first day of the 
war, Arjuna was shrinking from the slaughter of friends 
and kinsmen; he would rather die, he said, than fight 
against such good men as Bhishma and Drona. Krishna 
consoled him with the doctrine that death was but the 
transmigration of the soul from one body to another. He 
stirred Arjuna into action by assuring him that fighting was 
the duty of all Kshatriyas ; and that if he proved himself a 
coward, and failed to fight, he could never hope to enter 
the heaven of Indra. 

The story of the great war has been reduced in the fore- Grandeur 
going pages to a simple narrative of hfe and manners, and exag- 
But it is told in the Mahé Bharata with all the exuberance 8°t@4ORs- 
and exaggeration of Oriental imaginations revelling in an 
ideal world. Tevery Raja in India 1s said to have been 
present at the Swayamvara of Draupadi and the Raja-stiya 
of Yudhishthira. Every Raja is said to have fought in the 
reat war of the Maha hdrata, on the side of the Kauravas, 
or on that of the Pandavas. The armies at (uru-kshetra 
were thus reckoned by millions of millions; elephants and 
chariots by tens of millions. The battle is described with a 
grandeur greater than that of the war of Zeus against the 
‘Titans. Drums were beaten, trumpets and war-shells were 
sounded, and gorgeous banners were waving in the air, 
Gigantic Rajas, arrayed in golden mail, and armed with 
Supernatural weapons, appeared in chariots radiant with 
strings of jewels and bracelets of gold and pearls. Vast 
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masses of elephants and chariots, horse and foot, were 
swayed to and fro like the waves of the sea. The alr! 
was darkened by darts and arrows, or illuminated with! 
the flashing of swords and spears. Rivers of blood issued ; 
from mountains of slain. Lastly, frantic widows, with dis. | 
hevelled hair, shrieked over the slaughtered bodies of! 
husbands and sons, not by tens or hundreds, but by | 
millions. 

The Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice of Yudhishthira, is 
describecl on an equally grand scale. The primitive idea 
of an Aswamedha was to lct a horse loose for a year as a 
challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas. Whenever the 
horse wandered into the territory of another Raja, there was 
a battle for the supremacy. It was a rude sport adapted to 
a warlike race like the ancient Kshatriyas. If a warrior 
gained a succession of victories, he slaughtered the horse, 
and served it up at a great feast to all the conquered 
Rajas. In this manner Arjuna is said to have followed the 
horse of Yudhishthira, and conquered all the Rajas in 
India. We then summoned all the Rajas to attend the 
Aswamedha, to pay their homage to Yudhishthira, and to 
feast on the horse which was roasted for the occasion. 
Whether Arjuna did or did not conquer all the Rajas in 
India is a question which the reacler must decide for him- 
self, If he did, the horse must have travelled immense 
distances. ITow the horse-feast became converted in after 
times Into an atonement for sin is a religious question which 
may be left to conjecture.? 

The story of the great war concludes with a grand 
creation of Hindu imagination. It has already been seen 
that the blind Mahdraja of Hastinapur went away with his 
wife Gandhdrf to dwell in retirement on the bank of the 
Ganges. YVifteen years after the great war, the widows and 
mothers of those who had been slain went to the same spot 
to mourn for the loss of their husbands and sons. Vydsa, 
the Brahman sage, appeared amongst the women to console 
them. He stood ou the bank of the Ganges and invoked 
the dead warnors by their various names. Tresently the 
river began to foam and boil, and a great noise rose out of 
the waters. The ghosts of the departed heroes appeared 


1 Some information on this point will be found in Chapter LV. on 
the ‘ Religion and Literature” of the Hindus, 
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above the surface in all the glory and magnificence which 
they displayed on the plain of Kuru-kshetra. Bhishma and 
Drona, seated in their chariots in full armour, ascended out 
of the waters with all their armies, arrayed as they were on 
the first day of the Maha Bharata. Next came Karna and 
Duryodhana, together with Sdkuni and Duhsdsana, and 
many other warriors and Rajas, There too were the sons 
of Draupadi, and her brother Dhrishta-dyumna, and all the 
men who had been slain in the revenge of Aswatthdma. 
All appeared in great beauty and splendour, with horses, 
chariots, banners, and arms. But all enmity had departed 
from them, and they were all in perfect friendship with one 
another. Then the widows and other women were over- 
joyed; not a trace of grief remained amongst them. 
Widows went to thew husbands, daughters to their fathers, 
and mothers to their sons; and all the fifteen years of 
sorrow were forgotten in the ecstasy of meeting. The night 
passed away in the fulness of joy ; but when the morning 
dawned all the dead mounted their horses and chariots, and 
disappeared in the waters. Then Vydsa gave the widows 
leave to follow their husbands; and having paid their 
devotions they plunged into the Ganges and joined their 
husbands in the heaven of Indra. 


1 All Kshatriyas who perished on the field of battle were supposed to 
goto Swarga, the heaven of Indra; but when their merits were suf- 
ficicnlly rewarded they returned to the world, and entered upon a new 
chain of existences in successive transmigrations, (See Chap. 1V.) 
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CHAPTER II. 
RAMAYANA! OUDE, 
ABOUT B.C. FOoo. 


THE R4mdyana is a Sanskrit epic like the Maha Bharata, 
but the main tradition reveals a higher stage of civilization? 
The principal scenes are laid in Ayodhya, or Oude, a large 
territory on the northern bank of the Ganges; and north 
of the land of Rékshasas aud Asuras, described in the 
Mahé Bharata. The Raj of Ayodhya thus occupied the 
centre of Hindustan.? Its capital was also named Ayodhya, 
and was situated on the river Sarayu ;3 it was hundyeds of 
miles to the south-east of Hastindpur and Delhi. The 
Maharaja of Ayodhya was married to three wives or Rants. 
He had eight chosen ministers ; two Brahman priests as his . 
advisers; and a great council of state for the exercise of 
certain constitutional powers. = 


1 An approximate date of the reign of Rama is fixed by the following _ 
data. General Cunningham has fixed the war of the Maha Bharata in 
the fifteenth century before the Christian era. Mention is made in the 
Maha Bharata of a certain Rituparna, as Raja of Ayodhya, Rituparna 

* « . . f ' 
reigned in the fifteenth generation before Rama, as shown in the genea 
logical lists. (See Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. i.) Reckoning a generation a. 
thirty years there would be an interval of 450 years between the war ot 
the Maha Bharata and. the reign of Rama. The date of the composition 
of the Ramayana is a very different matter; perhaps the poem was 
composed more than a thousand years after the actual exile of Rama, 

2 ‘The Raj is known in the Ramayana as the Raj of Kosala; and the 
name of Ayodhya, or Oude, is only applied to the city. The name of 
Kosala is important in dealing with Buddhist legends, Dak hs 

8 The river Sarayu is now known as the Gogra, The site of the 
ancient city of Ayodhya is stili to be traced amongst the mounds in the 
neighbourhood of Fyzabad, | 3 “x 
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Dasaratha, Mahdraja of Ayodhyd, had four sons by his 
three Ranis, namely, Rama, Lakshmana, Satrughna, and 
Bharata, Rama was the son of Kausaly4, the first and 
chief wife. Lakshmana and Satrughna were the sons of 
the middle wife, Bharata was the son of the last wife, the 
reigning favourite, the young and beautiful Kaikeyi. The 
plot of the Ramityana turns upon the jealousy. between 
Kausalyd and Kaikeyt, and the rival claims of Rama and 
Bharata, 

Rama, the eldest son by Kausalyd, had been fortunate 
and happy. The Raja of Mithila, to the eastward of Oude,! 
proclaimed the Swayamvara of his daughter Sita. There 
was a huge bow, and Sité was to be given in marriage to 
the Raja who could bend the bow. ‘The Swayamvara was 
held, but not a Raja could lift the bow from the ground. At 
last Rama took up the bow, and bent it until it broke in 
twain ; and in due course he became the husband of the 
beautiful Sftd, 

At last the time arrived for the appointment of a Yuva- 
raja or ‘little Raja.” According to the story, Rama was 
the universal favourite. Ministers, chieftains, and the 
people were all Joud in their praises of Rama. The 
Mahiiraja resolved on appointing Rama to the post of 
VYuva-raja. He got rid of Bharata by sending him with his 
half-brother Satrughna on a visit to Kaikeyi’s father, the Raja 
of Gin-vraja, seven days’ journey from Ayodhyt. The 
Maharaja summoned Rama to the palace, and told him that 
on the morrow he would be installed as Yuva-raja. Mean- 
while Rama was to keep a careful watch throughout the 
night, lest Bharata should suspect what was going on, and 
return to Ayodhya and upset the arrangement.3 

According to the Ramayana, the whole city of Ayodhya4 


? The Raj of Mithila corresponded lo the modern Tirhtt. 

* Giri-vraja was the old name of Rajagriha, the modern Rajgtr, in 
Behar. In ancient times it was a centre of Buddhism, and suggests the 
ictea of a religious element in the antagonism between Rama and 
Bharata. Rama was certainly a champion of the Brahmans, Bharata 
may have been a representative of a Buddhist faction, 

_ 3 The jealousy between the first wife and the youngest is as ald z as 

polygamy. Did not Jacob prefer Rachel to Leah, and Joseph or Ben- 
jamin to his eldest son Reuben? The reader must judge for himself 
whether the Maharaja did not in his heart prefer Bharata to Rama, 
although he made a show of favouring Raina. 
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was in a blaze of joy and exultation at the approaching 
installation of Rima. The houses were illuminated through- 
out the night with endless clusters of lamps. At early 
dawn the people watered the streets, strewec the roads 
with flowers, and set up gay banners in all directions. The 
news of the installation spread far and wide. Crowds of 
country people flocked into Ayodhyd, Singers, musicians, 
and daneing-girls delighted the hearts of young and old, 
¥éven the little children, who were playing in the court-yards 
and under the porticocs, kept on saying to one another, 
This day Kadima is to be anointed Yuva-raja”? | 

All this while a very different scene was being enacted in 
the palace, On the previous day Kaikey{, the youngest 
wife, was unaware that Rdma was to be installed. The 
Maharaja hac promised to see her in the evening, and 
purposed coaxing her tu agree to the appointment of Rama. 
But his intentions were tliuvarted. A slave-girl belonging to 
Kaikeyf, named Manthard, had gone to the roof of the 
palace, and discovered that the whole city was illuminated 
for the coming installation of Raima, She ran to the 
apartments of her mistress, and tokt her that Bharata was 
excluded’ from the throne; that the Maharaja had sent_ 
Bharata to his grandfather, in order to instal Rama ag 
Yuva-raja, 

Jkaikeyf saw through the whole intrigue, She threw off 
her jewels and scattered them over the floor of her room, 
She untted her hair, and dishevelled it over her shoulders, 
She threw herself upon the ground, and covered her face 
with the darkness of anger, 

At this crisis the Muahiraja entered the apartments of 
Kaikeyf It is needless to dwell upon what followed, ‘The 
doting old Mahdraja was in sore «stress; for a long time 
Kaikeyf would not speak to him; then she stormed at 
him; finally she befeoled him. She insisted that Bharata 
should be installed as Yuva-raja; and that Rama’ shoulel 
be sent into exile for fourteen years, ‘The Mahdraja was a 
helpless slave in the hands of Kaikey!; he could not resist 
her, and at Jast was compelled to yield to her imperious 
will. 

At carly morning, whilst the city was preparing for the 
installuion, Rima was summoned to the palace, and. 
ushered into the presence of bis father, The Mahdraja 
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was speechless from grief. Kaikey{ was cvalting in her 8.c. roo 
triumph over the first wife. She told Rama his fate in ~~ 
words of steel. Rama received the news like a model 

prince who had been trained by Brahmans. He showed 

neither anger nor sorrow ; his face was an unruffled calm, 

He prepared to obey the commands of his father without a 

murmur. He was bent on going into exile with as much 
tranquillity as if he had been ordered to ascend the throne. 

Rama left the presence of the Mahdraja and Kaikeyi to Agony of 
carry the news to his mother Kausalyé. The princess had the mother 
been spending the night in offering sacrifices to Vishnu in Rama. 
behalf of her beloved son. She had gloried tn the thought 
that the machinations of Kaikeyi had been defeated, and 
that Rama was to be appointed Yuva-raja. In onc moment 
the cup of happiness was dashed to the ground. Instead of 
reigning as Maharaja in the city of Ayodhyd, her son was 
to go as an exile into the jungle. His place upon the throne 
was to be filled by the son of her detested rival. She her- 
self, deprived of the protection of Kama, was to be exposed 
to the caprices and domination of Kaikeyi, as the mother of 
the future Mahdraja. In agony of soul, Kausalydé implored 
Rama to resist the commands of his father; to assume the 
government of the Kaj; and, if opposed, to slay the royal 
dotard who had become the slave to Kaikeyf. She was his 
mother, and her commands, she satd, were as binding upon 
him as those of his father Dasaratha. 

Rama was not to be moved from his nigh resolve. He Obedience 
was deaf to all suggestions of disobedience, rebellion, or of Raina, 
paricide. He told his mother that the Mahdraja was her 
husband and her god, and that she was bound to obey him 
whatever might be his commands. 

Kausalyd next entreated Rama to take her with him into Remon- 
the jungle. She could not live in the palace to endure the strances, 
insults of Kaikeyf and the contempt of the slave-girls, But 
Rama was inexorable. By taking his mother into the jungle 
he would make her a widow whilst her husband was alive. 

She would violate her duty as a wife, and he would violate 
his duty as a son. 

Rama left his mother, to return to his own palace, and Rama’s - 
break the news to his wife Sitd. The young wife was not wile, Sita, 


e! The exaggerated accounts of the Maharaja’s sorrowing over the 
exile of Rama, give rise to the suspicion that his grief was all a sham, 
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cast down by her husband’s doom ; but she was angry when, 
he proposed going alone into exile, ancl leaving her behing] 
at Ayodhyd. She declared that a wife must share the for. 
tunes of her husband, and that she must accompany hiny 
into the jungle. Rama dwelt upon the dangers and priva- 
tions of jungle life ; but his words were thrown away. She 
prayed and wept until he allowed her to share his exile, 
He also permitted his half-brother Lakshmana to accom- 
pany them into the jungle. 

The story of the exile of Rdma is suggestive. The first 
and second exiles of the Pdndavas, as told in the Maha 
Bharata, are somewhat mythical; they might be omitted 
altogether without interfering with the current of the tradi- 
tion of the great war. The exile of Rdma is historical; it 
forms an essential portion of the main tradition. The 
inference follows that the horrible slaughter of kinsmen in 
the war of the Maha Bharata left a lasting impression upon 
history. It taught a wholesome lesson to the ancient world 
that fratricidal wars were the ruin of empires, After the 
war of the Mahd Bharata, a sentence of exile became the 
rule in cases of domestic feuds, as the only safeguard 
against fratricidal war. 

The story of the exile of Réma is however contradictory. 
In modern times the sentence of exile amongst the princes 
of Rajputana has been cared out with funereal pomp, 
The offender was clothed in black, invested with a black 
sword and buckler, mounted on a black horse, and solemnly 
commanded to depart out of the limits of the Raj... Hence- 
forth the exiled prince either entered into foreign service, 
like Drona, or led the life of a bandit and outlaw.2 ) 

According to the Ramdyana, R4ma and Lakshmana led 
the life of religious devotees. They were supposed to live 
on roots and vegetables, and to pass their time in religious 
austerities, abstracted from the outer world, ‘But traces Of 
the funereal ceremonial are still to be found in the poem. 
Rdma, accompanied by his wife Sité, and his brother Laksh- 
mana, walked on bare feet through the streets of Ayodhya 
to the palace of the Maharaja, amidst the tears and lamenta-= 


1 See the lar ger History of India, vol. iii. chap. 8. 
2 The exile of Drona differed altogether From that of Raney: Tt only 
lasted until he had procured the means of revenge, Rama was bound 
over not to return to Ayodhya for a period of fourteen years. 
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tions of the people. They took their leave of the Mahdraja 2.c. 1000 
and Kaikeyi, like doomed exiles. They were clothed in ~~ 
dresses made of the bark of trees, and despatched to the 

frontier in the Mahdraja’s own.chariot. The Rdmdyana also 

tells how the exiles shot deer in the jungle, and lived on 

flesh meat, like other Kshatriyas. Moreover, they were 

soon engaged in wars against Rakshasas and demons. Such 

a mode of life was certainly more fitted for Rajputs than for 
Brahmans, for political exiles than for religious devotees, 

The journey in the royal chariot from the capital at Journey to 
Ayodhyd. to the frontier town of Sringavera occupied some the fron- 
days.1 At night the chariot halted beneath trees, and the ase 
royal exiles slept on beds of leaves. At Sringavera the 
charioteer left the exiles, and returned to the city of Ayod- 
hyd, carrying loving messages from Rdma to his father 
Dasaratha. 

The town of Sringavera, the modern Sungroor, was Aryans 

situated on the northern bank of the Ganges, about twenty avd Bhils. — 
miles from’ Allahabad. It was the frontier town of Ayodhyd 
against the Bhils. It thus forms a land-mark between the 
Aryan dominion of Oude and the non-Aryan aborigines. 
The Raja of the Bhils, named Guha, was most respectful 
and attentive to the royal strangers. He entertained them 
with much hospitality, and provided them with a boat for 
crossing the Ganges. | | 

During this yoyage across the Ganges, Sit4 offered up her Worship 
prayers to the goddess of the river, and vowed to present . the 
her with an offering of wine and flesh, whenever Rd4ma ~~ S* 
should return and take possession of his kingdom, 

The exiles next proceeded to the city of Praydga, the Prayaga, 
modern Allahabad, at the junction of the Ganges and or Allaha- 
Jumna,* The site is of much importance in Hindu history. a | 
The union of the nver deities rendered it a holy spot in the 
eyes of Vedic worshippers. At Praydga, Bharadwdja the 


* There were at least two rivers to be crossed between the city of 
Ayodhya on the river Sarayu, the modern Gogra, and the town of 
sringavera, on the northern bank of the Ganges. The reader may con- 
jecture that the chariot was carried across in some primitive fashion ; or 
he may adopt the interpretation of learned Pundits that the chariut flew 
through the air. | 

4 This locality has already been noticed in connection with the first 
exile of the Pandavas, under the name of Varandvata. | 
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B.C, 1000 Brahman had already established a hermitage. Further 
—o. south, in the jungle of Dandaka, were other Brahman 
hermitages, which will be presently br ought under review.! 
Wermitage At Praydga the exiles were hospitably entertained | by 
of Bharad- Bharacdwaja, They crossed the Jumna on a raft, and Sig 
sea oie offered up the same prayers to the goddess of the Jumna as 
Tah hee she had previously offered up to the goddess of the Ganges, 
sacredtree. After they had landed on the opposite bank, Sitd paict her 
acdorations to a sacred fig-tree, walking humbly na the 
tree, and propitiating the god with joined hands, 
Hermitare The exiles next proceeded towards the hermitage of 
of Valmiki, Valmiki the suge, on the hill Chitra-kiita in the country of 
Bundelkund, ‘The spot was surrounded by the hermitages 
of other Brahmans, Valmiki was celebrated in after years 
as the author of the Ramayana, just as Vydsa was celebrated 
as the author of the Mahd Bhidrata, The exiles built a hut 
of wood and leaves new this heroitage, and. sojourned there 
many days, subsisting on honey and game, 
Death of Meanwhile the charioteer returned to the city of Ayodhyé, 
Mahawia and delivered to the Maharaja the fillal messages which had 
Dasaratht. Pyeen sent by Reina, That same night the Maharaja died in 
the chamber of Kausalyd; but no one knew of it outside 
the chamber, for the Rani hac fallen into a deep swoon, 
Palxce life Next morning at early dawn the palace-life began as 
atearly though the Mahéraja was sul sleeping, ‘The bards and 
more. — enlogists were chanting his praises, in order- that he might 
waken to pleasant words. ‘Vhe Brahmans sang their Vedic 
hymns, The servants began their daily business ; the men 
brought in jars of water, and the handmaidens were ready 
with food and Jowers. ‘The sun began to rise in the NeAVERS, 
yet nothing was seen of the Mahdraja. 
Weegsiiy: Studdenly the sereans of women rang through the morn- 
and wail- ing air, ‘The Ranis had gone to the royal chamber; they 
mee found that the Mahdraja was a corpse, and that Kausalya 
had fallen into a swoon, Then the cry went forth that the 
Maharaja was dead, | 
Couneilof = ‘The Ministers hastened to the chamber of death, They 
shite, called together a great council of Drahmans and chieftains, 
"The Matwiraja was dead, and all his sons were absent from 


V'The aren of the forest of Dadra ula is sumewhat confused, The 
whole veuntry Kees to hive becn a jane os wilderness from me 
Cares at Saiugivera ty the remote s: uty 
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Ayodhyd. There was no son present at Ayodhydé to con- B.C. 1000 
duct the funeral ceremony. Rdma and Lakshmana were in ~~ 
exile ; Bharata and Satrughna were gone to Giri-vraja. So 

the body of the Mahdraja was placecl in a bath of oil; and 

swift messengers were sent to Giri-vraja to bring ‘back 
Bharata to the city of Ayodhyd. 

When the messengers arrived at Girl-vraja, they would Return of 
not tell Bharata that his father was dead. ‘lhey said that Bharata, 
all was well, but that he must return with all speed to the 
city of Ayodhyd. So Bharata took leave of his grandfather, 
and returned with the messengers, accompanied by his 
brother Satrughna, When he heard at Ayodhya that his 
father was dead he was in sore distress ; and when he heard 
that Rama had been sent into exile, he declared that he 
would not reign in the room of his elder brother Rama. 

He said that when the days of mourning were over, he 
would go into the jungle and bring back his brother Rama. 

Meanwhile all preparations had been made for the Funeral 
burning. Bharata and his brother Satrughna placed the prepara- 
royal body on a litter, and covered it with garlands, and "0". 
strewed it round about with incense. All this while they 
cried aloud with mournful voices, ‘‘O Mahdraja, whither 
art thou gone ?” 

The sad procession then movecl from the royal palace to Procession 
the place of burning without the city. ‘Ihe bards and to theriver 
eulogists marched in front, chanting the praises of the ?*™"Y" 
dead Mahdraja, whilst musicians filled the air with doleful 
strains. Next the widows appeared on foot, screaming and 
walling, with their long black hair dishevelled on their 
shoulders. Then came the litter borne up by the royal 
servants ; Bharata and Satrughna holding on to the back of 
the litter. All round the ensigns of royalty were carried as 
though the Mahdraja were still alive. The white umbrella 
was held over the body; the jewelled fans of white hair 
were moved to and fro to sweep away the flies; the sacred 
fire was carried constantly burning. Other royal servants 
followed in chariots, anel scattered alms amongst the multi- 
tude as funeral gifts of the Maharaja. 

In this way the procession reached the banks of the river The burn« 
Sarayu. The fureral pile of fragrant woods was already ings 

2 Tt is worthy of note that none of the widows of the Maharaja were 
burnt alive on the funeral pile. 
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B.C, 1000 prepared, The body of the Mahéraja was placed upon the | 
——~ pile. Animals were sacrificed and placed round about the § 
dead body together with heaps of boiled rice. Oil and | 


clarified butter were poured upon the wood together with 


incense and perfumes of various kinds. Then Bharata 


brought a lighted torch and set the pile on fire. The flames 
blazed up on high, and consumed the dead body, and all 
the sacrifices. The widows shrieked louder than ever; and 
the multitude lamented aloud, “OQ Mahdraja, O sovereign 
protector, why hast thou departed and left us helpless 


here?” | 
Rite of When the moumers had performed the rite of fire, they 
water, began to perform the rite of water. Bharata and Satrughna 


bathed in the river with all their friends; they poured water 
out of the palms of their hands to refresh the soul of the 
Mahdraja. ‘lhis done, the mourners returned to the city of 
Ayodhya, : 
_ Days of For ten days Bharata mourned for his father, lying upon 
mourning: a mat of kusa grass, according to the custom which still 
the Srad- prevails amongst the Hindus. On the tenth day he puwi- 


dha. fied himself. On the twelfth day he performed the Srdddha, 
or feast of the dead, by offering funeral cakes to the soul of 
his deceased father. On the thirteenth day, Bharata pro- 
ceeded to the river Sarayu, and collected the relics of the 
funeral pile, and threw them into the sacred stream. 

Bharata On the fourteenth day of the mourning a great council 

refuses the of state was held at Ayodhya. The Raj was tendered to 

Raj. Bharata, according to the will of the dead Mahdraja. But 


Bharata refused to supplant his elder brother; he declared 
that he would journey through the jungle to the hill Chitra- 
kuita, and offer the Raj to Rama, 
Marchto | The march of Bharata from Ayodhyd to Chitra-kiita is 
described at length in the Rdmdyana ; but it can scarcely 
uta, 
1 The Sraddha is one of the most important ceremonies amongst the 
Hindus. It is performed by the mourner within a certain period after the 
death, or on hearing of the death, of a near kinsman. A Sraddha is also 
celebrated every month in propitiation of paternal ancestors. Special 
Sraddhas are likewise performed on great occasions, and notably at the 


celebration of any marriage ceremony. The funeral cakes are eaten. 


by cows or Brahmans, or cast into water or fire. The ceremony is 
. accompanied by a feast to the Brahmans, which is sometimes conducted . 

on the most extensive and costly scale. See the larger //astory of India, 

vol, ii, Brahmanic period. chap. ix, a Bae 
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be regarded as historical! He was accompanied by an 
army ; and it was therefore necessary to repair the road 
from Ayodhya to the frontier. The hills were levelled, and 
chasms were filled with earth.? Pavilions were set up at the 
several halting-places ; and Bharata and his army moved 
along the route which had already been traversed by Rama 
and his fellow-exiles. 
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The first station of any note was the frontier town of Action of 


Sringavera. There Guha, Raja of the Bhils, appeared as 
before in the character of a respectful neighbour. 
Guha was under the impression that Bharata was about to 
make war on Rama ; and he made preparations for resisting 
the advance of the army. When, however, he heard that 
Bharata was about to offer the Raj to Rdma, he carried 
large presents of fish, honey, and flesh to the camp, and 
entertamed the whole army. He also provided five hundred 
boats to carry the women and leading personages over the 
river Ganges, 

The passage of the army of Bharata over the Ganges is 
exactly in accordance with the ways of Hindu soldiers and 
their endless followers. ‘he men set their booths on fire 
on leaving the encampment. They made a great uproar dur- 
ing embarkation. The boats, adorned with gay streamers, 
crossed the river with ease amidst the sing-song of the 
rowers ; some were filled with women, some carried horses, 
and others were filled with carriages, cattle, and treasure. 
The elephants swam through the waters like winged moun- 
tas. The multitude went over on rafts or empty jars, or 
breasted the stream with their hands and arms, 

Next followed the march to the hermitage of Bharadwaja. 
The holy Brahman gave a great feast to the whole army. 


‘ Great stress is Inid in the Ramayana on the reluctance of Bharata 
to accept the throne of Ayodhya at the expense of his elder brother 
Rama, ‘The reluctance is tmprcbable ; it is contrary to human nature ; 
it may, however, have been feigned Lo strengthen his claim to the throne 
in the absence of Rima, But whether real or feigned, it has little to do 
with the progress of the history. 

* ‘The preparation of a road through the jungle for the passage of an 
anny is not unfrequent in Oriental life. It finds full expression in the 
prophecies of Isaiah: ‘* Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight 
zn the desert a highway fur our God, Every valley shall be exalted, 
and every meuntain and hill shall be made low ; and the crooked shall 
be made straight, and the rough places plain,” 
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z,c, 10co By virtue of his many austerities, he prevailed on the rods 

to supply all that was necessary from the heaven of Indra, 

Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, levelled the ground, 

covered it with green turf, and built up magnificent pavilions. 

Tanks were filled with sacred food—milk, rice, and sugar. 

Metal dishes, loaded with cooked meats, were supplied in 

abundance. Rivers flowed with wine and sweet liquors; 

the banks were covered! with sweetmeats and delicacies ; the 

trees dropped honey. The beautiful Apsaras, nymphs from 

Swarga, danced on the grass; the Kinnaras filled the air 

with their songs; the Gandharvas played sweet music. 

Thousands of beautiful damsels, with garlands round their 

necks, served up viands and drinks to the exhilarated 
warriors,? | 

Meeting of | The army of Bharata next crossed the river Jumna in the 

the two same way that it had crossed the Ganges; and in due course 

brothers: it marched through the jungle of Dandaka to the hill Chitra- 

oo sea kuita. In the first instance Bharata told Rdma that. his 

Sraddha, father Dasaratha was dead. Rdma gave way to grief and 

performed the funeral ntes. He bathed in the neighbouring 

river, and filled his two joimed palms with water. He then 

turned his face towards the sonth quarter, sacred to YAma, 

the judge of the dead, and said, ‘*O Maharaja, may this 

water always quench your thirst in the region of spirits!” 


1 The miracle of Bharadwaja will serve as a specimen of the mode 
in which the orivinal traditions of the Maha Bharata and RAmAayana 
have been embellished when retold in the form of Sanskrit epics. The 
deities of fire, water, the winds, the sim and moon, the gods of wealth 
and war, anda host of other deities, were supposed to dwell on high in 
the heaven of Indra; and Indra reigned as sovereign of the gods, just 
as Zeus reigned as soyercign over the gods on Mount Olympus, But 
Brahman sages, by the force of ausferities and other religious merits, 
could force the gods to work their will. 

The dancers, singers, and musicians call for some explanation, The 
Apsaras were dancing-girls in the service of Indra, The Kinnaras 
were a people Fabled to have horses’ heads; and ITerodotus deserthes 
a people, whom he ealls Fastern lethiopians, who fought in the army of 
Xerxes, and wore the scalps of horses on their heads, with the ears and 
mane attached, (#ferodofus, vil, 70.) Vhey were equipped Jike the 
Indians. low they came to serve as sinvers in the heaven of Indya is 
a mystery, The Gandharvas were a hill tribe dwelling on the TIima- 
Jayas, and famous for the beanty of their women. They appear in the 
story of lhe adventures of the Pandavas at Virata, as ghostly lovers of 


women, In the Ramayana they appear as musicians in the heaven of 
India, . 
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He afterwards prepared funeral cakes, and offered them to %.C. 1000 
the spirit of his departed father. — 

The meeting between Bharata and Rdma is told at great Rama re- 
length in the RA4mdyana. ‘They discussed the question of fuses the 
the succession to the Raj; Bharata offering it to his elder 24. 
brother, and Rama refusing to take it until he had com- 
pleted his exile. In the end it was resolved that Bharata 
should return to Ayodhyd, and rule over the Raj in the 
name of Rdma; and that when the fourteen years of exile 
were accomplished, Rama should leave the jungle and take 
possession of the throne. 

After the departure of Rama, the Brahman hermitages at Rakshasas 
Chitra-kuita were sorely troubled by the Rakshasas. ‘These persecute 
people are described as demons, monsters, and cannibals, ae 
like those encountered by Bhima in the Magadha country. 
They were especially hostile to the Brahmans and _ their \ 
sacrifices, and enemies to the worship of the gods. Ac- | 
cordingly the Brahmans abandoned their hermitages at 
Chitra-kuita, and went away to another country. | 

When Chitra-ktita was deserted by the Brahmans, Rama Wander- 
went away further south, accompanied by Sita and ‘Laksh- ings of 
mana. ‘The royal exiles wandered over the jungle of Dan- en 
daka towards the sources of the river Godavari in the pakshasas. 
Vindhya mountains, They visited the hermitages of many 
holy Brahmans, and Rama carried on war against many 
Rakshasas. In this manner thirteen years of the exile 
passed away.! 

The Rakshasas of the Ramayana are creations of Hindu Pictures of 
imagination, ‘They are not gigantic men like those who Rakshasas, 
were slain by Bhima, but huge misshapen monsters, One 
cannibal, named Viridha, was tall as a mountain, with 
a cleep voice, hollow eyes, a monstrous mouth, and a tun 
belly ; he was smeared with fat and blood; before him, on 
a huge iron spit ready cooked for a meal, were three lions, 
four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and the head of an 





1 One famous locality visited by Rama was Nasik, near the sources 
of the Godavari, about ninety miles to the north-cast of Bombay, The 
name may be familiar to Mnglish readers, as some years back a distin- 
guisbed Indian official recommended the transfer of the capital of 
British India from Calcutta to Nasik. In the present day Nasik is a 
holy place, a centre of Brahmanism. But anumber of Buddhist ruins 
ee in the neighbourhood, and prove that Buddhism once flourished 
there. 
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p.c. 1000 elephant. Another demon, named Kabandha, was a mountain 
—— of flesh, without head or neck; his face was in his belly; 
he had one eye and huge teeth; he hac two arms of inter- 
minable length, with which he swept up his prey. Of course 
both Virddha and Kabandha, as well as other demons, were 
all slain by Rama. Indeed Rama is always the victor, 
whether encountering a single monster, or assailed by a 
whole army of Rakshasas. 
Rama,an The remainder of the Ramayana may be described as a 
incarnauon romance converted into a religious parable. Rdma is re- 
on presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, born upon earth for 
the destruction of the Rakshasas, who are the enemies of 
gods and Brahmans. 
RAvana, Ravana, the Raja of the Rakshasas, was reigning in the 
the oppres- island of Lankd, the modern Ceylon. His empire extended 
sor of the over the greater part of southern India; his power was felt 
poe on the river Godavari and hill Chitra-kiuita. He was said to 
have made the gods his slaves. He had delivered his sub- 
jects from the fear of Yama, judge of the dead, and had 
compelled Yama to cut grass for his steeds, The sun was 
obliged to smile gently at Lankd, and the moon to be always 
at the full. Agni, the god of fire, burnt not in his presence. 
Vayu, the god of wind, blew gently at Lankdé. No one 
dared to perform sacrifice out of fear of Ravana.! 
Abduction Ravana had heard of the beauty of Sita, the wife of R&ma. 
of Siti: Hfe disguised himself as a Hindu devotee, and paid a visit 
Rama pre-tg Sith whilst Raima and Lakshmana were absent in the 
pares for, . 5 : 
re jungle. He was smitten with her charms, and forcibly 
carried her off in a chariot, which flew throngh the air like 
chariots in fairy tales. Rama was much distressed when he 
returned to the hut and found that Stt4 had vanished. At 
last he discovered that Sita hac been carried off by Ravana, 
the mighty Raja of Lankd. Accordingly he formed alliances 
for waging war against so potent an enemy. He is said to 
have secured the services of armies of monkeys and bears, 
who had been born on earth as incarnations of the gods, in . 
The order to help in the holy war against Ravana. 
monkey According to the Ramdyana there was a great Raja of 
Raja. monkeys reigning in the western mountains? His name 
1 See larger /7istory of Jndia, vol. iit,: Ramayana, 


* The region corresponded generally to the Mysore country, hut may 
have extended over a larger area, including the Mahratta country, The 
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was Bil, He had a younger brother, named Sugriva, whom B.C, 1000 
he had driven out of the Raj, and was still anxious to cap- 
ture and murder. Rama visited Sugriva in Ins secret retreat 
in a hil-fortress, and made a league with him. Rama fought 
against Bali, slew him, and placed Sugr{va on the throne. 
In retum, Sugriva joined Rama with an army of monkeys 
tO carry on the war against Ravana.} 

A famous monkey, named Hanuman, was commander-in- Exploits 

chief of the army of monkeys. The exploits of Hanuman of pape 
have been the delight of the people of India for unrecorded Onan: 
centuries. Ele could swell himself to the size of a moun- pero, 
tain, or dwarf himself to the size of a man’s thumb, He 
was bent on discovering the retreat of Sit4. He marched 
to the sea shore, where a strait, sixty miles across, separates 
India from Ceylon. He took a gigantic spring and leapt 
across the strait, He climbed the vast fortifications which 
surrounded the city of Lanka, and entered the palace of 
Ravana. He found Sitd in the palace garden secluded in a 
grove, and gaye her a ring he had received from Rama. 
He saw that Ravana was anxious to make Sita his chtef 
Rani, but that nothing would induce her to break her 
Mariage vows. Siti was glad to see Hanuman and gave 
hhim a jewel as a token for Rama. 

When Hanuman left Sita, he was so enraged against Hanu- 
Ravana that he began to tear up all the trees and flowers in ae 

. ; ; _ burning 
the palace garden, The Rakshasas fell upon him with over- jay. 
whelming forces, but he withstooc them all. At last he was 
entrapped by a noose which had belonged to the god 
Brahma. He was dragged into the palace hall, where 
Ravana was sitting surrounded by his council. THis tail was 
dipped in butter and set on fire; but he whisked the tail 





wife of the monkey Raja was named Tara, a name which ts frequently 
given to Mahratta women. 

1 This strange legend illustrates the fends which prevailed in an- 
cient India, The confusion between monkeys and men is inexplicable. 
The bears played a le:s important part in the war, and may be 
ignored, 

* Ilanuman is worshipped as a god in all parts of India. Tis image 
is carved in numerous pagodas, Della Valle, who travelled in India in 
the seventeenth century, describes a festival in which the image of 
Hanuman was carried in procession from a temple in the western 
Ghats to the eastern coast of Coromandel, the scene of Rama’s later 
exploits. 
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over the city of Lanka, and set all the houses in flames 
He then went off to the sea shore, and leaped over the 
strait as before ; and told Rama that he had seen Sitd, and 
eave him the token, 

‘The rest of the Ramayana is a string of marvels. The 
army of monkeys brought rocks from the Himalaya moun. 
tains, and built a bridve over the sea between India and 
Lanka.” The war was carried on with supernatural weapons 
and mystic sacrilices, Jt was diversified by single combats, 
like the war of the Mahst Bhdrata ; but they are devoid of 
all human interest. ‘Phey are the combats of gods and 
demons armed with weapons that worked impossible marvels, 
At last Ravana was slam by Rama, and Sita was restored to 
her bushand’s arms, 

Here the story might have been brought to a close ; but 
Sit had been captured by an enemy, and was yet to  yss 
through a terrible ordeal. A pile of wood was built uy and 
set on fire. Sitt mvoked Agni, the god of fire, to testify to 
her purity. She threw herself into the midst of the flames, 
relying upon the yod to protect her. Tfor a while she dis- 
appeared from mortal eyes, Presently the earth opened, 
and Agni rose up, and revealed himself in human form, Tle 


The burning of Tfanuman’s tail is a favourite scene in dramatic 
representations, and is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storn 
of delight, Uhe false tail of the representative of Efanuman os of 
course stuffed with combustibles, and fares away with a display of tire 
works, until the flimsy properties which indicate the streets and houses 
of a.anka are destroyed by the devouring flames, See larger /773¢ey of 
fudia, vol. ii. clap. xs. e° Kaumayana, 

2 ‘The origin of the eonception of Réma’s bridge forms a curious 
subject of inquiry. “Che faanous bridge of boats by which une arnyy of 
Xerxes passed over the Hellespont is commonplace in comparison with 
a bridge of stone, sixty miles lony, extending over a deep sea, Strangely 
enough a rocky causeway runs ent from the Indian side of the clinnel, 
and terminittes at the island of Ramisseram; and although it is at 
present covered by the sea, it is said to have formerly been above the 
waves, A similar causeway runs out from the opposite shore of Cleylon, 
and tarmimutes in the ishind of Manaar; whilst a sandy ridve, ktawua 
Adam’s Bridve, connects Manaar with Ramisseram, ‘There ean, there: 
fore, be little doubt that the Tfindu bard formed the idea of a table 
from a contemplation of the physical geography of the locality ; sed the 
coneeptian onve formed was readily believed and widely disseuitmated, 
‘Fo this day the huge blocks or boulders which are to be found in various 
parts of India are said to haye been dropped by the montieys in 
attempls to carry them suuthwarls for the purpose of buildin de 
bride, 
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carried Sitd on his knee as a father carries a child, and de- 3.c, too 
livered her to Rama as pure as the undriven snow. — 

The fourteenth year of exile was now accomplished. Rama Triumph- 
and Si{td returned to Ayodhyd, and reigned in great happiness - fe 
and splendour. Rama became a mighty conqueror; his a : 
empire is said to have covered all India. Like Yudhish- ~' 
thira he performed the Aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice ; and 
every Raja in India, if not in all the world, attended the 
sacrifice and paid homage to Rama, ° 
_ The conclusion of the Rdmdyana is a painful episode, Cruelty of 
There was a famine in the land; it was said that the gods Rama. 
were angry with Rdma for having taken back Sité. Rdma 
was In sore distress, for Sitd was about to become a mother; 
nevertheless he ordered his brother Lakshmana. to conduct 
her to the wilderness of Dandaka and leave her alone in the 
jungle. 

Lakshmana was obliged to obey the cruel commands of Fate of 
the Mahdraja. He drove Sité to the hill Chitra-kiita; told Sita. 
her that Valmiki the sage had returned to the hermitage 
accompanied by his wile; and counselled her to seek for 
refuge at the hermitage. It is needless to dwell on the 
agony of Sitd at finding herself abandoned by her husband. 

It will suffice to say that she found her way to the hermitage, 
and was kindly entertained by Valnfki and his wife, and 
became the mother of twin sons, Lava and Kusa. 

Sixteen years passed away. Valmiki composed the poem Valmiki 
of the Rémdyana, from the birth of Rama to the triumphant composes 
return of Rdma and Sité to the Raj of Ayodhyd, He the Rama- 
taught the poem to the two sons of Rama. — 

At this time it came to pass that R4ma made an excursion Discovery 
into the jungle of Dandaka. He heard Lava and Kusa and recon- 
chanting the Rdam4yanaat the hermitage. His heart yearned Ciliation. 
towards his two sons, and their mother Sitdé. He entered 
the hermitage, and was reconciled ty Valmfki to his wife 
Sité. Rama and Sita then returned to the city of Ayodhy4 
with their two sons, and livecl in happiness until death.! 

The poem of the RAméyana was composed for a religious 
purpose similar to that which pervades the Mahé Bhirata. 


* The story of the reconciliation of Rama and Sita has heen slightly 
modified to escape details which are of no moment, and which would 
oly involve lengthy explanations, he covrect version will be found 
in the uarger /fistery of Lredia, vol, ii, 
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uc, ro0o0 Ancient legends are retold in the form of religious parables 

Reliab to represent Rama as an Inearmation of the Supreie Spirit 

signili- Vishnu, in the same way that the Maha Bhitrata represents 

cance of = Krishna as an incarnation of the same deity. In the original 

the Rama- poem the character of Kama is wildly distorted, and. his 

yana. moral actions are exaggerated, In order to exalt him into a 
Brahmanical hero of a supernatural type! It should also 
be remarked that in the Rimdyana two separate legends 
appear to have been linked into one, ‘Phe exile of Réma 
from Ayodhya is apparently the original tradition which has 
been referred to B.C, 1090 3; It Is the backbone of the epic, 
and complete in itself, irrespective of the wars in. the 
Dekkan, On the other hand, the conquest of the Dekkan 
and capture of Lankd are additions of a mythical character, 
belonging to a later period of perhaps many centuries, 
‘They are relics, fantastic and vrolesque, of the religions 
wars and antagonisins which prevailed for centuries jn 
southern India between the Brahmans, or worshippers. of 
the gods, and the Buddhists and Jains, who denied the 
existence of the gods, and were denounced as atheists and 
Rakshasas,? 





2 Such stories please oriental imaginations, but are repulsive to 
practical morality as understood by Muropeans, Similar supernatural 
myths are told of Gotama Buddha, such as giving his own flesh loa 
himery tiger, lables of this extreme character are inore calculated to 
excite ridicule Lhan to enforce moral putes, , 

* This question is treated at length in the larger /Zistory of Jndia, 
vol, ii. Further evidence is furnished in the segond part of vol, iv, 
chap, viii, 
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CHAPTER III. 
MEDIAVAL RAJAS. 
B.C, 500 TO A.D, 1000, 


Tue belief that there is but one God, and that the soul 3, C. 500 
is immortal, has done much towards elevating the barbarian , eae 
into a civilized and responsible being. But there is another 

Belief in 
belief that has extended widely over the eastern world : it the trans- 
is known as the dogma of the metempsychosis, or belief in migrations 
the transmigrations of the soul. of the soul. 

Sakya Muni, 1 afterwards known as Gétama Buddha, was Sdkya 
the son of a Raja of Kapila, a country seated on the Muni: old 
southern slopes of the Himalayas? Sdkya Muni was t&% dis- 

ease, and. 
brought up in every luxury, married a loving wife, and was death, 
the father of a son. But he was wearied or surfeited with 
pleasure, and felt a loathing for life. According to the 
legend, he saw an old man, a diseased man, and a dead 
man ; and his eyes were opened to the woes of humanity. 

Tn the agony of his soul he is said to have exclaimed, 
© Youth, health, and life itself are but transitory dreams : 
they lead to age and disease; they end in death and 
corruption.” This feeling was intensified, and magnified, 
by the belief in the transmigrations of the soul, He saw 
the evils, not only of an individual life, but of an endless 


1 The era of Sakya Muni is still uncertain ; opinionsare divided as to 
whether he floutished in the fifth or sixth century before the Christian 
era, Perhaps B.c, 500 is good as an approximate date, 

3 The locality is somewhere on the frontier between Nipal and 
sikhim, and has sometimes been a bone of contention between the two . 
powers, 
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Bc, §00 chain of successive existences, beginning in an unknown 

YO past anc running on to eternity. 
tee Sdkya Muni next saw one of those religious mendicants 
The reli: Who have abounded in India from the remotest antiquity, 
gious men- ‘The man had no cares or sorrows, no wife or family, no 
dicant, earthly ties of affection or kinship, Tle lived on the daily 
alms of food which are given to such mendicants by the 





masses. Sitkya Muni resolved to become a religious men- 


dicant in hke manner; to abandon his father’s palace, his 
wife and son, and his expectation of a throne, and to lead 
a life cut off from all the ties that bind men to the world, 
Sakya hee  Sctkya Muni carried out his resolve. He went froin his 
comes ® — father’s palace at Kapila to the country of Marndha on the 
mendicant, southern bank of the Ganges. He carried his ahns-bowl 
oe round the city of Rajagrihat Ile next Jed a life of sok. 
Buddha, tude and meditation in the jungle of Gaya, where he 
became a Buddha, or apostle, to deliver humanity from the 
miseries and evils of existence. Finally, he proceeded to 
the deer forest near Benares, and began to preach what he 
termed the law. 
Teaching The essence of Sitkya Munt’s teaching was that every one 
of Sakya should strive to be yood in thought, word, and deed ; that 
Muni, by so doing he would be bom to a better and happter life 
In the next birth. But he taught that those who were truly 
wise would also seek to attain a higher object, namely, the 
_ deliverance of the soul from the chain of transnugrations, 
This he maintained could only be effected by leading the 
life of a religions mendicant; by rooting out every affection, 
passion, or desire ; by severing every tie that bound the soul 
to the universe of being. When that end was accom- 
plished, the soul wonkl be detached from all hfe and being; 
it would be delivered or emancipated from the endless chain 
of transmigrations, and would finally sink into an eternal 
sleep or annihilation known as Nirvana, 
War and Sdakya Mani appeared in a world of Rajas and Brahmans, 
paricitde, not unlike that which is depicted in the Sanskrit epics, 
Vhe vetgning Mahdraja of Magadha was at war with 
the Maharaja of Kosala, Peace was made and cemented 
by intermarriages. ‘The Mahdraja of Magadha was sub- 
sequently put to death by his own son, who succeeded 
1 Rajagriha is the same as Giri-vraja, the capital of Masadha, the 
city of the father of Kaikeyi, See ane, page 29, 
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~ to the throne- and conquered Kosala, Sdkya Muni was 38.C. 5c0 
thus preaching in troubled times. His success is proved , .*0 
by the after history. To this day the whole region of '. 
Magadha, on the southern bank of the lower Ganges, 1s 

known by the name of Bihar or Vihdra, the land of Vihdras 

or monasteries. . 

In Bc. 327, a century or more after the preaching of Alexander 

Sakya Muni in Magadha, Alexander the Great crossed the Le a 
river Indus for the invasion of the Punjab, or “land of the Punjab, 
five rivers.” The Punjab was distributed amongst kings or z,c. 327. 
Rajas, who were more or less at war with each other. 
After crossing the Indus there were three kingdoms to be 
conquered: that of Taxiles, between the Indus and the 
Jhelum ; that of Porus the elder, between the Jhelum and 
the Chenab; and that of Porus the younger, between the 
Chenab andthe Ravi. There were also other Rajas to the 
morth and south. Porus the elder, however, seems to have 
been.the ruling suzerain, whilst the others were his refrac- 
tory vassals. 

Alexander called upon all the Rajas to tender their Submis. 
submission. Many flocked to his camp and paid their ae 
homage. Possibly they were anxious to secure his help *?*!!* 
against Porus the elder. Amongst others came Taxiles, 
who placed his kingdom at the disposal of Alexander, 

"This opened the way for the advance of the Macedonian 
army to the banks of the Jhelum, the frontier of the 
kingdom of Porus the elder. , 

The passage of the Jhelum or Hydaspes is famous in Passage of 
history. Porus was encamped on the opposite bank with a the river 
Jarge force of horse and foot, as well as of chariots and J?°™: 
elephants. Alexander had to cross the river, uot only in 
the face of the enemy, but exposed to the wind and rain of 
the south-west monsoon. One dark and stormy night he 
reached a small island in the river; he and his troops then 
waded through the remainder of the stream breast high. 

"The Hindu scouts saw him coming, and ran off to tell 
_Porus. A force of horse and chariots was sent to repel the 
invaders. The Hindu chariots stuck in the wet clay, and 
were nearly all captured by the Macedonians, Alexander 
Tost his horse Bucephalus, but the son of Porus was 
amongst the slain, | ; 
Porus moved the greater part of his army to retrieve the 
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disaster, and took up a position on firm ground. His fron: §- 
was formed by a line of elephants, supported from behing § 
by masses of infantry. His two flanks were formed of 4} ~ 
chariots and horsemen, Alexander was strong in cavalry, 3 


He did not attack the elephants, but charged the two flanks, 


and drove the Indian horse upon the elephants.. Porus <4 _ 
tried in vain to bring his elephants into action; the wn. 3 | 
wieldy animals could not keep pace with the Macedonian . + ~ 
horse. At last the elephants turned tail, and trampled down = 
the masses of Indian infantry. Porus was wounded and} 
compelled to fly; but afterwards tendered his submission, 


and Alexander treated him as a friend. 


The victory on the Jhelum was the salvation of the 


Macedonian army. Had Alexander been defeated, he 
must have retreated towaids Kdbul, and his army might 
have been cut to pieces in the Khaibar pass, As it was he 
resolved on marching to the Ganges, but he provided for a 
retreat by building a flotilla on the Jhelum, It was better 
to float down the Jhelum and Indus, and dare the danger of 
the Indian ocean, than to cut a way to Persia througi 
the hardy mountaineers of Kabul. 

Alexander crossed the Chenab, and entered’ the territory 
of Porus the younger.’ This prince had wanted Alexander 


to help him against his uncle Porus the elder. When he 
heard that his uncle and Alexander were friends, he was — 


seized with a panic, and fled into exile. Accordingly 
Alexander made over the kingdom to Porus the elder, and 
nothing more was heard of Porus the younger. | 

Alexander next crossed the Ravi, but a tribe, known as 
the Katheel, revolted in his rear. He turned back and 
reduced the Kathzei to obedience by the capture of their 
capital, By this time the Macedonians had grown weary 
of their Punjab campaign. ‘Their spirits were broken by 
the storms of the south-west monsoon, They refused to 
advance to the Ganges, and clamoured to-be led back to 
Greece, Alexander tried to re-assure them, but his efforts 
were in vain, He returned to the Jhelum, and. embarked 
on board the fleet with a portion of his: troops, whilst the 
remainder marched along the banks on either side. 

During the retreat down the Jhelum and the Indus, 
the Macedonian army was harassed by tribes who were 
encouraged by the Brahmans, Alexander wreaked his 
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vengeance by slaughtering every Brahman that came in his 3.c. soo 
way. At last he reached the ocean, and beheld, for the first : ek 
time, the phenomena of the tides. He landed hisarmy near *__” 
Karachi, and marched through Beluchistan to Susa, whilst 
Nearchos conducted the fleet to the Persian Gulf. 

The Greeks, who accompanied Alexander, described the Flourish- 
Punjab as a flourishing country. There were numerous fee 
towns and villages, abundant harvests, a variety of fruits and Punjab. 

- vegetables, cotton growing on shrubs, sugar canes, banyan 
trees, alligators, elephants, monkeys, serpents, scorpions, 
lizards, and ants. ! 
~The marriage customs were: various. In some tribes Matriage 
damsels were offered as marriage prizes in boxing, wrestling, customs, 
running, andarchery. In other tribes a wife might be bought 
with a pair of kine. At Taxila the poor people sold their 
daughters in the bazar. | 

The Brahmans were called wise men and philosophers, Brahman 
Some attended the Raja as counsellors. Others practised Philoso. . 
religious austerities by standing in one position for days, or P2&* 
exposing themselves to the burning sun. Others imparted 
Instruction to their disciples. Others prognosticated respect- 
ing rain, drought, and diseases. But all were held in honour, 
and weut where they pleased, and took what they pleased 
from the shops. They wore no clothing, and affected to be 
indifferent to pleasure or pain, They were known to the 
Greeks as Gymnosophists, or “naked philosophers.” 

The Katheei chose the handsomest man to be their king. Custonis 
They reared no children that were not handsome. Every of the | 
child was publicly examined when it was two months old, Shel. 
and the magistrate decicled whether it was to live, or die. 
Marriages were made by the mutual choice of the bride and 
bridegroom. The widows burnt themselves alive with their 
dead husbands. ; 

When Alexander left the Punjab, he appointed a lieutenant Murder of 
at Taxila, named Philip, with a garrison of Hindu mercenaries Philip and 
and a body-guard of Macedonians. Philip was murdered '%™* 
by the mercenaries, who in their turn were nearly all murdered 
by the Macedonian body-guard. Alexander heard of the 
murder in Leluchistan, and appointed Eudemos in the room 
of Philip, to carry on the government in conjunction with 
‘Taxiles. Three years afterwards news reached India that 
A\lexander was dead. Eudemos murdered Porus, possibly 

. £ 
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in the hope of founding an empire in the Punjab; but he 
was subsequently driven out of the country by a prince, who 


was known to the Greeks as Sandrokottos and to the Hindys 


as Chandra-gupta. 


Sandrokottos was a type of the Hindu princes of ancient | 
times. He was at Taxila when Alexander was there, He 


was at that time an exile; an offshoot of the royal house of 
Magadha. He wanted Alexander to conquer Magadha, 
which he said was eleven days’ journey from the Punjab: 
but he offended the Maceclonian by some impertinence, and 
was obliged to fly for his life. Subsequently he procured the 
help of banditti, and captured the city of Pali-bothra, the 
modern Patna. He then ascended the throne of Magadha, 
and drove the Greeks out of India. He thus estab. 


lished an empire which extended over the Punjab and 


Hindustan. 

Sandrokottos is an important personage in ancient Hindu 
history. He formed an alliance with Seleukos, the Greek 
sovereign of Persia and Baktria. He married a danghter of 
Seleukos, and received a Greek ambassador at his court, 
named Megasthenes. The marriage of a Hindu Maharaja 


with a Greek princess is one of the most remarkable events ' a 
of the time. The description which Megasthenes wrote of a 
Patna and its people, comprises nearly all that is known of . *. 


ancient Hindustan? 
Megasthenes says that the ancient city of Pali-bothra ex- 
tended ten miles along the bank of the river, and two miles 


inland.? It was surrounded by wooden walls, pierced with’ | 
. holes through which the archers shot their arrows. Megas- 


thenes describes the streets and bazars; the elephants, 
chariots, and horsemen, followed by large retinues; the 
soldiers armed with bows and arrows, swords, bucklers, and 
javelins. Sometimes there were festival processions of 


elephants and chariots. Men in rich apparel carried vases |: 


and drinking-bowls of gold and silver; whilst others led 
strange animals in the procession, such as hump-backed 
oxen, panthers, lions, and various kinds of birds, | 

* See Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, trans la 
lated into English by Professor McCrindle, Principal of the Government |: 
College at Patna, London; Triibner and Co, : 

4 The Sanskrit name is Patali-putra. Some excavations made at 


Patna during the cold season of 18976 revealed a low brick wall of. || 


remote antiquity, supporting a stout wooden palisading, | 
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The people of India-were divided into castes, and here- 
ditary trades and professions. The cultivators were servants 
of the Maharaja. The produce was stored up every year 
in the royal granaries; some was sold to the traders and 
artisans, whilst the remainder was devoted to the mainten- 
ance of the soldiers and officials, The cultivators were a 
most mild and gentle people. They never resorted to the 
cities or joined in tumults ; and they were all exempted from 
military service, Thus when an army was fighting an enemy, 
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the husbandmen were ploughing and sowing close by in the | 


utmost security. 

The magistrates in the city of Pali-bothra exercised a 
strict supervision. Some overlooked the working of arts and 
manufactures, to prevent negligence; others overlooked all 
sales and exchanges, to prevent cheating. Some collected 
a tax for the Maharaja of one-tenth on the price of every 
thing sold. Others registered all births and deaths in order 
to tax the people. Others were appointed to entertain all 
strangers and foreigners, and reported all they said and did 
to the Mahdraja. 

The palace of Sandrokottos was stately and secluded. 
No one dwelt within the walls but the Mahdraja and his 
queens ; even the body-guard was posted at the gate. Some- 


times the Mahdraja left the palace to take command of his 


army, which numbered 400,000 men. Sometimes he took 
his seat in the court of justice, or offered sacrifices to the 
gods. Sometimes he went into the jungle on a hunting expedi- 
“tion, accompanied by his queens ; the ladies rode in chariots, 
or on horses and elephants, surrounded by spearmen to keep 
off intruders.. 

Some years after the mission of Megasthenes, another 
Maharaja was reigning over Magadha, named Asoka,! The 
adventures of Asoka were very like those of Sandrokottos. 
He quarrelled with his father, and went away to Rajpitana 
and the Punjab. He returned to the capital at the moment 
of his father’s death, and massacred all his brethren, and 
obtained the throne. He then became a great conqueror, 


and established an ene over Hindustan, the Punjab, and 


Afghanistan. 


: * The capital of Asoka was also at Pali-bothva, eee or 
atna. 
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Asoka was a man of blood. Apart from his wars and — 


massacres, he sacrificed thousands of animals and birds to 
the gods of the Brahmans, Afterwards he changed his 
religion and became a follower of Buddha, He promul- 
gated a religion of moral duty; and his edicts, sculptured 


on rocks and pillars, remain to this day in all parts of his _ 


empire. | 
The edicts of Asoka taught the merits of goodness, virtue, 
loving-kindness, and religion, as summed up in the one 


dutiful service to father and mother ; kmdness and help to 
kinsfolk, neighbours, and acquaintance ; filial veneration to 
spiritual pastors; reverence and almsgiving to Brahman 
priests and Buddhist monks; respect and obedience to 
masters ; frugality and temperance ; abstinence from evil- 
speaking and slandering; kindness towards servants and 
dependants ; and kindness towards all living creatures. 
Asoka abolished the slaughter of animals throughout his 
dominions, whether for food or sacrificea He estabhshed 
public hospitals for sick people, and also for sick animals. 
He appointed public teachers to instruct the people in 
moral conduct. The memory of Asoka has died out of 
India, but his teachings bear fruit to this day ; for the Hindus 
are more tender to living creatures than any other nation, 
and are ever kind to kinsfolk and neighbours. ve 
About the time when Asoka was reigning in India, the 
independent Greko-Baktrian kingdom in Central Asia be- 


came an empire. Subsequently, under successive kings, 
the Greko-Baktrians extended their supremacy over the 


Punjab and the upper course of the Ganges. About a 
hundred years before Christ, they were driven out. of 
Central Asia by the Indo-Scythians; but they left their 
mark in art and religion which remains to this day. Greek 
sculptures are found amidst the ruins of Buddhist temples. 
Greek gods and Greek inscriptions are stamped on the 
coins of old Hindu Rajas, sae? 
The lustory of the Indo-Scythian kings is unknown. 
They were doubtless of the class which ancient writers 


placed under the Greek name of Scythian. They came. | 


{from the eastward to the banks of the Oxus. Later on they 
Were pressed towards the east and south by other hordes of 


the same character, They swept in successive waves through 
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Afghanistan and the Punjab. One branch appears to have B.C, 500 
gone southwards down the yalley of the Indus; another 20 
went eastward down the valley of the Ganges, From this 
time they are no longer spectres floating in an age of dark- 
ness, but appear upon the stage of history in substantive 
forms. .Their features are revealed upon their coins. Their 
faces show that they were men of bright intelligence and 
high resolve. Their annals have yet to be discovered, but 
_ the process has begun. ‘Their names and dates are either 
decyphered, or being decyphered. Already it is possible to 
tell something of the part played by the Indo-Scythian kings 
in the bygone history of India. . 

The latest dynasty of the Indo-Scythian kings stands out Reign of: 
more prominently than all the others. It seems to have Kanishka, — 
been founded by a sovereign, whose name was Kanishka; 220ut 3.¢. 
but this name appears on his coins in the Greek form of 
Kanerke. He probably ascended the throne of the Indo- 

Scythians about B.c. 56 or 57; or about the time that Julius 

_ Ceasar first landed on the shores of Albion. 

From the banks of the Oxus, Kanishka brought the Mixed 
Persian worship of Mithra or the sun, which his tribe had Teligions. 
‘ added to their ancestral worship of fire, water, and the firma- 

ment. Even Syrian and’ Egyptian gods are found in the 
Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. Their latest conquests 
brought them into contact with the mythology of Greece and. 
India; also with the religion of Gdtama Buddha. Kanishka 

- seems to have been a liberal patron of the Buddhists, His 
dynasty lasted about a century, and the latest king bore 

a Hindu name. 

Meanwhile, a° ‘mysterious people, known as the Guptas, Guptas: 
were making a name and home in India. The Hindus Lard f 
called them Mlechhas, or barbarians. According to tradi- Fecick, 


theGreko- 
tion they were strangers in the land. Possibly, they were Baktrians. 


A.D, [coo 


-- children of the Greeks ; immigrants from the old Grako- 


Baktrian empire, who had half. forgotten their Hellenic in- 

stincts and become Hinduised. They succeeded to the 

dynasty of Kanishka. From what follows, they appear to 

have made common cause with Hindu Rajas against the 

- Indo-Scythian invaders. _ Contest 
It has been said that one branch of the Indo- -Scythians ae 
moved down the valley of the Indus; thence they passed is. a 


thians and 
pronee the desert of Scinde, Guzerat, ‘and Marwar, towards Rajputs 
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nc. yoo Ujain or Oojein. The kingdom of Ujain was seated Ol the 
TO table-land of Malwa in southern Rajputana. In ancient 
A.D. 1000 times the city of Ujain was a centre of Rajput sovereignt 
~~ and Brahmanical literature ; and to this day it is haunted by 
memories of Rajptit bards and Sanskrit dramatists. 
Final de- History sheds but faint gleams of light on this distracteq 
feat of period. The western Indo-Scythians from the Indus seem 
the Indo- «4 have been men of nerve and resolution, who pushed on to. 
ae ahi wards Central India to restore the failing fortunes of their race, 
. Soe They were met by a general league of Hindu princes. The 
Guptas shared in the league; possibly they led it. <A great 
battle was fought at Kahror, near the eastern confines of the 
great desert of Marwar. It was one of the decisive battles 
of the world; a mortal struggle between Indo-Scythian 
invaders and long-established Rajpiit savereignties. The 
Rajptits and Guptas gained the victory. The Indo-Scythians 
were utterly defeated; they lost thei place in history, 
Future discoveries may bring to light some further details 
respecting the children of the Indo-Scythian kings, but at 
present nothing further of them is known. 
Era of Sa. The battle of Kahvror was fought probably about a.p. 78, 
livahana. Jt is said that the year 78 has become known as the Saka 
or Salivahana era in consequence of this battle.! 
Disappear- The further history of the Guptas 1s nearly as obscure, 
ance of the They were supplanted by the Vallabhi Rajas about A.D. 3109, 
cuptas, The supposed children of the Greek invaders passed: away, 
319. + +after exercising dominion, in some shape or other, in 
Baktria or in India, for nearly 600 years. 
Greck and The historians and geographers of Greece and Rome tell 
Roman but little of ancient India. From the overthrow of the 
knowledge Greko-Baktrian kingdom by the Indo-Scythians to the 
ot aa downfall of the Gupta dynasty, India was nearly cut off from 
the outer world. *Greek and Roman writers discoursed about 
India; they likened it to Egypt, and sometimes even con- 
founded it with Egypt, mixing up the alligators in the Indus 
with the crocodiles in the Nile. Roman merchants brought 
back stories of the Malabar pirates on the western coast, 


1 There is ag earlier era known as that of Vikramaditya. It corre- 
sponds to B.c, 55 or 56, The legends of Vikramaditya and Salivahana 
are so mixed up with fable as to be unreliable and unmeaning. _ It is 
said that Vikramaditya reigned over the whole world for a thousand 
years, —a statement which sets history.and chronology at defiance, 
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but they had nothing to say about Bengal:or Coromandel. 3.c. 500 
Indeed there was little in the current of events in Indiato . T° 
interest men accustomed to the political life of Greece and **?: 1%? 
Italy. India was still divided into a number of little king- 

doms, as it had been in the war of the Maha Bharata. 
Sometimes congeries of kingdoms were formed into empires 

under sovereigns like the kings of Magadha and Kosala, 

of Andhra and Pandya. The story of -their wars told of 

battles between armies with lines of elephants, but it taught 

nothing about the people. The religious controversies 

_ between Brahmans and Buddhists were unheeded or unknown 

_to the philosophers of Greece and Rome. 

History never stands still. Ideas spread and seethe Buddhist 
beneath the surface of humanity, and their outbreak takes pilgrims 
the world by surprise. In the third century before the fo™ 
Christian era, Asoka had sent forth Buddhist missionaries a 
to preach:the law of Sdkya Muni in Upper Asia. Orders 
of Buddhist monks were established in China. Six or seven 
centuries passed away, and then Chinese monks began to 
appear in India. They made pilgrimages to the sacred 
spots that were associated with the life of the Buddhist 
apostle :—-Kapila, his birthplace; Rajagriha, where he first 
carried his alms-bowl ; the jungle of Gaya, where he became 
Buddha; and the deer-forest near Benares where he first 
preached the law. 

About A.D. 400, a Chinese monk, named Fah Hian, Pilgrimage 
travelled through the Punjab into Hindustan. He was of Fah 
pious and humble, but zealous for the law. He saw many 11m: 4.1. 
Brahmans and idol temples, but rejoiced also to see that 
Buddhism was flourishing. Buddhist monks were main- 
tained at the public expense, and foreign monks were 
hospitably entertained in the monasteries. 

Fah Hian visited all the sacred spots, but the main 1 object meadaee 
_ of his pilgrimage was to carry back revised copies of the at Patali- 
Buddhist scriptures for the benefit of his brethren in China, P“' 
Accordingly he dwelt for three years at Patali-putra, the 
centre of Buddhism ; he learnt the Pali language in woteh 


1 The empire of Andhra had a long existence; it is a hegcae to 
correspond with the Telinga, or Telugu country. The Andhras are 
mentioned by name in the edicts of Asoka. Pandya has been identified 
with Madura, or the Tamil country in the remote south. The king of 
Pandya, or Pandion, sent an embassy to Augustus Ceesar. 
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n.c. £00 the Buddhist scriptures are written; and he secured copies 


TO of all the sacred books. He describes a few features of § 


A.D, 1000 4, ‘ : , Ee 
ae Buddhist life; the ruins of the once famous palace of § 


Asoka; the religious processions of images of Sdkya Muni 
and other Buddhist saints ; and the public hospitals where the 
destitute, the crippled, and the diseased were attended by 
physicians, and supplied with food and medicines until they 
were sufficiently relieved. a 
Pilarimage Two centuries afterwards, about A.D. 629-645, another | i 
of Hiouen- Chinese monk travelled in India, named Hionuen-Thsang. 
; ee He was a zealous Buddhist like Fah Hian, but he was more 
64g; Bud. Observant and more highly cultured. He describes the 
dhist rule People of India as easy and gentle, volatile in their manners, 
in India, honest in their dealings, and restrained by fear of punish- 
ment after death. The administration in Buddhist India 
was very mild. There were no capital punishments. Most 
offences were punished by fines; but injustice, lymg, oF 
disobedience to pareuts were punished by mutilation or 
exile, 
Memories  Hiouen-Thsang did not go to the city of Indraprastha, 
: ar but he knew something of the Mahd Bhdrata,. He was told 
adiaty, that the bones of the warriors that fell in the great war were 
“* still lying on the field of Kuru-kshetra, and that they were 
as big as the bones of giants. He went to the city of 
Kanouj on the river Ganges, which at this time was the 
metropolis of an empire that covered Hindustan and the 
Punjab, | 
Empire of | The empire of Kanouj included a number of tributary 
siliditya Rajas stretching from Kashmir to Assam, and. from the 
on Hindus- Himalayas to the Nerbudda river. The reigning emperor 
ve or Mahdraja was named Sildditya, and was known as 4 
Maharaja Adhiraj, or “lord paramount,” He tried to con- 
quer the Dekhan, but failed. He was a patron of Buddhism, 
but he also favoured the Brahmans, and was tolerant of 
all religions. Probably he sought to keep the religious — 
orders in peace by showing a friendly countenance to all. 
Field of sildcitya held a great festival at Praydga, the modern 
happiness Allahabad, which reveals the connection between the Maha- 
at Hayy raja and the religious orders. This locality had been 
regarded as sacred from a very remote period; because of 
the union of the Ganges and Jumna. Under the vast 
systems of almsgiving advocated by Brahmanism and Budd 
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hism, Praydga had continued to be regarded as holy ground. 
- Jt was called “the field of happiness;” and the merit of 
: galmsgiving was enhanced a thousand-fold by the alms being 
' pestowed at Praydga. 
* Every five years Mahdraja Sfldditya distributed all the 
* treasures of his empire as alms. Hiouen-Thsang was pre- 
_ gent at one of these extraordinary gatherings, and describes 
jt at length, All the Rajas of the empire were there, toge- 
‘*. ther with half a million of people, and all were feasted by 
the Maharaja for seventy-five days. Meanwhile the alms were 
distributed without distinction of person or religion. The 
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whole of the accumulated treasures of the empire were given ’ 


away to Buddhist monks, Brahman priests, heretical teachers, 
and mendicants of every grade and degree. The poor, the 
Jame, and the orphan, received alms in like mannez. The 
Maharaja was supposed to expiate all his sins by this unlimited 
almsgiving, At the close of the festival Sildditya stripped 
- himself of all the robes and jewels he had worn during the 
seventy-five days, and distributed them amongst the multi- 
tude. He appeared in tattered garments like a beggar. “ All 
my wealth,” he cried, “has been spent in the field of happi- 
ness, and I[ have gained an everlasting reward: I trust that 
in all future existences I may continue to amass riches and 
bestow them in alms, until I have attained every divine 
- faculty that a creature can desire.” 

-  Hiouen-Thsang dwelt for along time in a huge monastery 
at Nalanda, near Rajagriha, where the ruus are still to be 
seen, The monastery wasa vast university, where ten thou- 
sand Buddhist monks and novices were lodged and supplied 
with every necessary. Towers, domes, and pavilions stood 
amidst a paradise of trees, gardens, and fountains. There 


‘were six large ranges of buildings, four stories high, as well as 


a hundred lecture-rooms. All the inmates were lodged, 
boarded, taught, and supplied with vestments without charge. 
- They were thus enabled to devote their whole lives to the 

- acquisition of learning. They studied the sacred books of 


1 By profuse almsgiving the Maharaja hoped to acquire genius and 
wisdom ; but he could not expect to obtain Anal deliverance or emanci- 
pation of his soul from the endless chain ot transmigrations ; that could 
only be acquired by leading a life of abstraction from all affections and 
desires. See the next chapter. 
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all religions. In tike manner they studied all the sciences, 
especially arithmetic and medicine. 

India before the Muhammadan conquest must. fie have 
resembled Europe during the dark ages. The Hindu people 
were in the background ; ignorant and superstitious, but 
wanting no poor-laws, and maintaining their sick and age; 
as part of their religious’ duties. Rajas and chieftains were at 
frequent war. Principalities and powers sprung into ephemeral 
existence and then perished. Porus and Alexander, Asoka 
and Sfldditya, and all the armies of Baktrians, Scythians, 
and Guptas, have passed away like the ghosts of the warriors 
of the Maha Bharata beneath the waters of the Ganges, 
without leaving a ripple on the surface of humanity. 

All this while a religious life was illuminating colleges, 
monasteries, and pagodas. Brahmans were rehabilitating 
ancient super stitions in metaphysical forms. Buddhists were 
ignoring the existence of the gods, and denying the efficacy 
of priests, sacrifices, and prayers. Religious books were 
composed in secluded universities and revolutionised the 
Indian world, Cities and courts were drawn into theolo- 
gical controversies. Hence arose quarrels between the 
old religion and the new; between Brahmans and Budd- 
hists; between the men who worshipped the gods of the 
Hindu Pantheon, and the men who worshipped no gods 
whatever, beyond the goodness incarnate 10 Gétama Buddha 
and his disciples. 





CHAPTER IV. 
RELIGION AND LITERATURE, 


Tut Hindu people of historical times are divided into Four 
four great castes ; namely, Brahmans or priests ; Kshatriyds or castes: U.- 
soldiers; Vaisyas or merchants ;+ and Stidras or cultivators, ie 
But there is a remarkable distinction between the three first Stidras, 
castes and the Stidras, which is recognised throughout the 
whole of India. The Brahmans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are 
known as the “twice born,’’ because they are invested at an 
early age with a mysterious thread, which marks their entrance 
-into civil life. The Stidras have no sich thread, and con- 
sequently are separated from the “‘ twice born ” as an inferior 
race. It may therefore be inferred that the three first castes, 
or wearers of the thread,” are descendants of the Aryan 
invaders of India, who conquered the Punjab and Hindus- 
tan in aremote antiquity. The Siidras, on the other hand, 
who are not “ wearers of the thread,” may be descendants 

of the non-Aryan, or so-called Turanian race, who were the 
- dominant people in India at the time of the Aryan invasion, 
and were subsequently treated as a conquered and servile 
population. | 

Besides the four castes, there is a large population known Parial;., 
as Pariahs. or outcastes. They are altogether inferior to the outew»s. 
_ Sidras, and were probably the Helots of India when the St- 

_ dras were masters, They include menial servants of various 
grades and artisans of all descriptions; and are divided in 


1 The Vaisyas correspond to the Banians, so often mentioned by old 
English travellers in Western India. The Bunniahs of Bengal are of 
the same caste, lt from some unknown cause they have ceased to. wear 
the thread of the ‘‘twice-born.” 
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their turn into numerous other so-called castes, according 
to their hereditary trades or occupations. These Pariahs 
call themselves Hindus, and make up the lower strata of = 
the Hindu social system, 

In all parts of India, however, there are certain barbarous 
tribes, who are altogether outside the pale of Hindu aivili- 
zation, They are primitive communities, the so-called abori- 
gines of India, who were driven by the conquerors out of 
the culturable plams into the hills and jungles, and have 
never as yet been Brahmanised into castes or otherwise 
absorbed into the Hindu social system. The Bhils and 
N4gas mentioned in the Maha Bharata are existing types of 
the so-called aboriginal races. ‘To these may be added the 
Mhairs and Minas of Rajputana ; the Kdls, Ghonds, and 
Khonds of the Dekhan; the Kalars of the Peninsula, and 
a host of other tribes under a varicty of names. 

The bulk of these hill and jungle tribes are probably 
Turanians, without any political organisation, excepting of 
the patriarchal type. Others, however, are distinctly Aryan, 
with a rude town-hall in the centre of a village, and crude 
remains of a feudal system. These last are probably relics 
of the Aryan invaders, who had either penetrated into remote 
regions beyond the van of Aryan civilization ; or had lagged 
behind in the hills and jungles as worn-out invalids or cripples 
who had dropped off from the rear of the conquering army. 

The religious ideas of Turanians and Aryans have been 
so cfosely interwoven in the course of ages, that it is perhaps 
impossible to treat them as race distinctions, Jt may, how- 
ever, be broadly stated that.the religion and literature of the 
Turanians were derived from the mysteries of death and 
birth, of which Siva or Mahddeva, and his wife Kal{ or 
Durga, were originally personifications. ‘The Turanians of 
India also worshipped certain wrathful or avenging deities, 
such as the goddesses of cholera and small-pox, and the 
angry ghosts of men or women who had died violent deaths, 
The religious ceremonial was made up of bloody sacrifices, 
orgiastic dances, and deafening music, Other strange rites 
were enjoined in a mystic literature known as the Tantras ; 
but these have died out together with human sacrifices, self 
immolation, and other abominations. A few revolting forms 
of worship and propitiation may still linger.in secluded 
localities ; but the sacrifice of goats to the goddess KaAlf{ is, 
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perhaps, one of the last relics of the old Turanian religion 
avhich is still practised by the civilized caste people of India. 

‘The religion and literature of the Aryans were associated 
avith the worship of genii or spirits, which were supposed to 
Cvwell in all material forms as well as in the outward mani 
festations of nature. The Aryan people worshipped the 
genii of swords and ploughshares ; of trecs, hills, fountains, 
and rivers; of the sun, the firmament, the rain and the 
winds. They also worshipped the manes of departed heroes 
and ancestors ; and the titular deity or guardian spirit of a 
township, village, tribe, family, or household. These spin- 
tual existences were often personified as gods and goddesses, 
and shapened into idols, Civilized Hindus propitiate these 
deities with offerings of boiled rice, milk, sugar, and butter ; 
and sometimes with meat and wine. Hill tribes offer up 
delicacies of their own, such as fowls and pigs, and a strong 
fermented liquor resembling beer. In return both classes 
of worshippers hope to be rewarded with brirnming harvests, 
prolific cattle, health, wealth, long life, and other temporal 
blessings, 

The earliest religious utterances which have been preserved 
in Aryan literature are known as the Vaidik hymns. They 
are songs or invocations addressed to different Aryan deities 


: anc 
in the language of praise and prayer. These hymns are not 


the outcome of a single generation, but the growth of cen- 
turies, The earlier hymns were the ejaculations of a child- 
like people. The worshippers praised each god in turn as 
ifhe had been a great sovereign ; and then implored him for 
material blessings, in the simple language in which children 
might be expected to entreat a patriarch or father, The 
later hymns were of higher and more thoughtful import. The 
ideas of children or savages were expressed in the language 
of sages and divines. The original invocations were inter- 
larded with poetical feelings and imagery which belonged toa 
more advanced civilization, and with spiritual and moral sen- 
timents which were the outcome of later Brahmanical teaching. 

Tire was personified as Agni, the god who cooked the 
food, warmed the dwelling, and frightened away beasts of 
prey. Agm thus became the divinity of the homestead, 
whose presence was as dear as that of a wife or mother. 
Agni was also the sacrificial flame, the divine messenger, 
who licked up the sacrifice and carried it to the gods. 
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Water was personified as Varuna, the god of the sea; and 
Varuna was gradually invested with divine attributes as a 
deity powerful to destroy, but mighty to save; who engulfed 
the wicked man in the drowning depths, or mercifully bore the 
repentant sinner over the surging billows in safety to the shore, 
The wind and breezes were personified as Vayu and the 
Maruts. Vayu roared amongst the trees; whilst the Maruts 
blew up the clouds for showers. The firmament was per- 
sonified as Indra, and the Maruts were his followers. [le was 
king of the Vaidik gods; he struck the sky with his thun- 
derbolt, pierced the black clouds with his spear and brought 
down the earth-refreshing showers. He went forth to battle 
riding on his elephant, attended by the Maruts bearing their 
lances on their shoulders in the forms of youthful warriors, 
He was the national deity of the Aryan invaders ; who slew 
his enemies by thousands and destroyed their cities by hun- 
dreds; who brought back the spoil and recovered the cows 
that were carried away. He was the sovereign of the gods, 
enthroned in his heaven of Swarga on the Himalayas, like 
Zeus among the deities of Olympus. 

Surya, or the sun god, the Persian Mithra, was originally 
the deity who journeyed through the sky and measured the 
days and nights, but he was eventually invested with attributes 
still more clivine than those of Indra. Indeed the worship 
of the supreme all-seeing orb of day was always more spiritual 
than that of Indra, and at a later period superseded it. He 
was personified as the ideal of manly beauty; the deity of 
light, the Hindu Apollo. He was also represented in myth 
and legend, as the remote ancestor of the solar race of 
Rajputs, who to this day are known as the children of the 
sun, In later Vaidik literature he was elevated to the god- 
head as the creator of the universe, and the divine soul that 
illuminated the universe, Eventually the worship of the sun 
developed into that of Vishnu, the Supreme Spirit, whose 
incarmmations as Krishna and Rama were glorified in the 
Maha Bharata and Ramayana, 

The Vaidik hymns contain no distinct reference to a future 
state of rewards and pumshments; but there are numerous 


1 Professor Max Miiller’s editions of the text to the Rik Vaidha, and 
his eloquent translations of the Vaidik hymns into English, have opened 
up new fields of religious thought and philosophical research to Lnglish 
readers, 
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allusions to a judge of the dead, who is personified as the Yama, 
god Yama, and who consequently may be regarded as pre- judge of 
siding over the entrance to a world of departed souls. ene CEC 

The Vaihk Aryan was thus constantly surrounded by the Moral 
unscen gods of a visible universe ; and his daily life and ilvence 
conduct were more or less influenced by the presence of such oe ume 
deities. In one Sanskrit drama a wicked prince endeavours 2°” 
to persuade a parasite to commit murder, by assuring him 
that there was no one to witness the act. The parasite 
replies In indignant language :-— 

‘f All nature would behold the crime, 

The genii of the grove, the stm, the moon, 

The winds, the vault of heaven, the firm-set carth, 
Yama, the mighty judge of all who die, 

Ayc, and the inner conscience of the soul.” ! 

In addition to the Vaidik gods above mentioned, there Minor per- 

are a host of minor personifications in the Vaidik Pantheon, sonifica- 
such as earth, day, night, the four seasons, the gods of the ee 
air, the gods of the brooks and streams, and many others, rene 
all of whom are clothed in forms at once human and divine. 
Thus Ushas, the dawn, the Eos of the Greeks, is imaged as 
a white-robed maiden, awakening a sleeping world as a 
mother awakens her children, to kindle the morning sacri- 
fice, and invoke the gods with praise and prayer. 

In Vaidik literature all the more prominent gods are Brahma, 
extolled in turn as the Supreme Being; but in the modern Vishnu, 
belief of the Hindus three different deities stand out ag #74 >!V% 
representatives of the One God, under the names of Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva, Each of these gods 1s worshipped in dif- 
ferent localities as the creator and ruler of the universe, the 
Divine Spirit who is above all and in all. One important 
sect of Hindus worships Brahma as the creator, Vishnu as 
the preserver, and Siva as the destroyer of the universe ; but 
more frequently all these attributes of creation, preservation, 
and dissolution are assigned to one Supreme Being, who per- 
meates the universe and is the universe; and all the endless 
emblems, incarnations, and idols are reverenced as so many 
vehicles through which the Supreme Spirit receives the 
adorations and offerings of his worshippers. 

1 The Zoy-Cart, by Raja Sudraka, translated by H, H, Wilson in 
the Theatre of the Hindus. The passage has been slightly modified, 


and is remarkable as showing how the Jaw of merits and demerils blended 
with the old nature-worship of the Vaidik hymns, 
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Popular There are other and popular deities amongst the Hindus, 
ee which cannot be referred distinctly to an Aryan or q 
1lOns O 


good luck, Turanian origin. Their worship has been rooted in the 
rosperity, hearts of the people of India from a remote antiqnity ; and 
fer uiies has become associated with that of Aryan and Turanian 
wealth, gods by numberless supernatural myths and fables, Foremost 
oye ae amongst these 1s Ganesh, the god of good luck; Lakshmi, 
the goddess of prosperity ; Saraswaltf, the goddess of learn- 
ing; Kuvera, the god of wealth; Kama, the god of love; 
and Kartikeia, the god of war. 

Astro- The propitiation of the more important of these deities is 
logical so much a matter of everyday hfe with the Hindus, as to 
origMl. appear like a national instinct. No Hindu will undertake a 
journey, nor engage in any business or transaction, without 
a visit to the temple of Ganesh. No Hmdu will begina 
literary composition without an invocation to Ganesh, The 
idol meets the eye all over India, with the head of an 
elephant and the prominent stomach of a Chinese deity ; 
but whilst he is represented in Brahmanical myths as a son 
of Siva and Durga, the real ongin of his worship continues 
to be a mystery. Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, is 
propitiated in like manner on every possible occasion. She 
is represented in Brahmanical myths as the goddess of 
beauty, who rose out of the foam of the occan, like a Hindu 
Aphrodite, to become the bride of Vishnu, Saraswati, the 
goddess of learning, was originally the divinity or spirit of 
the river Indus ;! but was converted into the mythical wife 
of Brahma, and as stich appears as the goddess of litera- 
ture and science of every kind. . Kuvera, Kama, and 
Kartakeia, are apparently the outcome of astrological ideas, 
and may possibly be the personification and deification of 

supposed planetary imfluences. | 
Worship Besides the foregoing, the serpent, the bull, and the cow are 
of the worshipped all over India, They are apparently the in- 
en carnations of mysterious deities associated with ideas of sex. 
ere eee The serpent is propitiated with bread and milk as the 
cow? guardian of the household. The bull is a masculine deity 
associated with the worship of Siva or Mahadeva. The 
cow is a feminine divinity, and 1s worshipped and reverenced 


1 ‘The river Indus is often invoked as the goddess Saraswati in the 
Vatdil hymas, 
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by all Hindus, as the universal mother, the personification 
of earth, the Incarnation of the goddess Lakshimt. 

The rise of the Brahmans is as obscure as that of the 
Druids. They appeared amongst the people of India,— 
Aryans and Turanians, barbarous and civilised,—as priests, 
divines, and holy men. They ingratiated themselves with 
Rajas and warriors by worshipping the old gods, but after 
new and mystic forms; interpreting the present and the future 
by the bubbling of the boiling milk and rice in the daily 
sacrifices, the marks on sacrificial victims, or the manifesta- 
tions of the sacrificial smoke and fame. They pronounced 
the lower gods of the aboriginal races to be incarnations 
or avatars of the great gods of the conquerors; and they 
associated the higher gods of the aboriginal races with new 
and nore spiritual teachings, and raised them to the Inghest 
rank of deity. Thus even Siva or Mahadeva, the god of 
death, was resolved into a Supreme Being; and alt, the 
black goddess, who revelled in intoxication and slaughter, 
was worshipped as a divine mother, under the names of 
Parvati and Dured. 

The growth of the Brahmans in power and influence 1s 
one ofthe most important elements in Indian history. FEvery 
Raja or great man had his own Brahman priest, preceptor, or 
purohita. So had every family, or group of families, or 
village community. But priests and laymen were subject to 
inquisitorial forms of Brahmanical government, of which 
traces aré still to be found in all directions. Religious 
teachers of a supeor order, known as Gurus, unclertook 
regular ecclesiastical tours, confirming neophytes, and ex- 
communicating heretics and caste offenders. Above all 
there were Bralimans of still higher sanctity, who were wor- 
shipped as gocls uncler the name of Naths and Swamis, and 
exercised a vast spintual authority over courts and Rajas, 
whilst extending secret ramifications to remote quarters of 
India. Meanwhile religious centres were established at 
conveiment spots in the shape of temples, colleges, and 
places of pilgrimage ; and Brahmanical hermitages were set 
up in the countries inhabited by aboriginal races outside the 
Aryan pale. Thus in the course ofages, the Brahmans have 
spread abroad a religious faith and worship, which notwiths 
standing the number and variety of divinities, are essentially 
the same throughout the length and breadth of India. 
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A. further devs elopment of the relicious teaching of the 
Hindus isto be found in the Brahmanical code, known as the 
laws of Manu. The life of Manu is unknown; he has no 
personality whatever; he is a mythical being, a reputed son 
of Brahma, and lord of all living creatures. But the sacred 
character of the code of Manu is acknowledged and _ rever. 
enced throughout Inca, 


Manu taught the belief in the endless transmigrations of 


geuions of the soul ; that the soul of every individual being, whether 


the soul. 


Merits and 
demerils. 


Jieaven 
anil hell, 


Divine 
Spirit, 


of man or of animal, passed at every successive death into a 
newly born body ; rising or falling in the scale of being at 
every successive birth according to the sum of its merits or 
demerits in all past lives. Thus the belief in a future state 
of rewards and pumshments was associated by Manu witha 
chain of existences without beginning or ending ; running 
up and down the scale of animal heing from the meanest 
vermin to the highest order of intellectual man.) 

‘The code of Manu itself was the source of all merits and 
demerits. It demanded the observance of caste laws, the 
worship of the gods, and the offerings of cakes and water to 
departed ancestors. Obedience to ‘its enactments constt- 
tuted the only merits which were rewarded in filture lives; 
and disobedience constituted the only demerits which were 
punished by future pains and miseries,  Rajasuyas and 
Aswamedhas were treated as arch merits, and converted into 
sucrifices for the atonement of sin. 

The religion of the Brahmans also recognised the exist- 
ence of difiterent heavens and hells. Thus the souls of 
warriors who died ine battle went to the heaven of Indra; 
whilst the spits of departed ancestors went to a world of 
shades where they could only be consoled by the cakes and 
water offered in the Sraddhas, But this spirit hfe in heaven 
or hell only lasted for a limited period, until ments had been 
sufficiently rewarded and demerits sufficiently punishecl. At 
the expiration of the appointed term the soul returned to 
eurth and re-entered on a fresh course of successive cxist- 
ences in the endless chain of transmigrations. 

Whilst the code of Manu enforced the worship of the 
gods, it further developed those conceptions of the Supreme 
Spit, which find expression in the Vaidik hyinns.  ‘* All 

1 [tis a question whether vegetable life was not also included in the 
lransmivrations of the soul, 
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gods,” says Manu, “are in the divine spirit, all worlds 
are in the divine spirit; and the divine spirit produces the 
connected series of acts which are performed by embodied 
souls. Him some adore as present in the element of fire ; 
others as present in Manu lord of creatures; some as pre- | 
sent in Indra; others as present in pure ether; and others 
as present in the most high Eternal Spint. It is He who, 
pervading all beings in five elementary forms, causes them 
by the gradations of birth, growth, and dissolution to revolve 
in this world like the wheels of a car.” | a 

But Manu pointed out that there was a way of deliverance Deliver. 
or emancipation of the soul from the endless chain of trans- ance « 
migrations, whether on earth or in heaven or hell. He ‘he ah 
taught that a term of austerities would quench the fires of one a 
affection, passion, and desire, and break every tie which 
bound the soul to the universe of being. The soul would 
then enter upon a term of pure contemplation, during which 
it would behold the Supreme Soul present in all things, and 
would finally be absorbed in the Divine Spirit.} 

Manu thus fashioned out a universe of being, driven by Fon; 
an artificial law of merits and demerits along a chain of terms. 
endless transmigrations. He also showed how the individual life. 
soul might be delivered or emancipated from this chain of 
existences, and become absorbed in the Divine Essence. 

He next mapped out the life of man into the four terms of 
student, householder, hermit, and devotee, with the view of 
enabling each individual to work out his own deliverance or 
emancipation. Asa student each individual of the twice 
born castes would learn the divine law; as a householder . 
he would marry a wife and collect merits as a husband and 
a father; as a hermit he would perform religious austerities ; 
and as a devotee he would contemplate the Supreme Soul 
until his own soul was absorbed in the Divine Spirit. The 
duties which each individual must fulfil within the four 
terms are duly set forth in the code of Manu, and still 
make up the ideal of the Hindu. 

juddhism was practically a revolt against the Brah- Ruddhi-m 


manical system of Manu. It ignored the existence of # reval: 
agains: 
_ 7? “The man who perceives in his own soul the Supreme Soul present Fraliumsr 
in all creatures, and regards the: all with equal benevolence, will be 1m. 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even of that of the Almighty 
Himself,”—Mann, xii. 126. | 
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deity ; denied the eflicacy of prayers and sacrifices; broke 


up the bondage of caste ; and declared that goodness and | 


loving-kindness were the only merits by which the soul. 
could rise in successive transmigrations, It laid down 


five great commandments against the five. deadly sins of 


murder, theft, adultery, drunkenness, and falsehood ; and it 
taught that the slightest infringement of any one of these 
commandments in thought, word, or deed, constituted a 
demerit which would detract from the happiness of the soul 
in a future state of being. 

But as regards the duhveranee or emancipation of the 
soul, the teaching of Sidtama Buddha coincided, with one 
important exception, to that of Manu. Gétama Buddha 
taught that a life of goodness and divine contemplation 
would quench the fires of affection, passion, and desire, 
which bound the soul to the universe of being. But he 
denied the existence of a Divine Spirit, and was thus driven 
to accept the dogma of annthilation. Consequently he 
taught that when the soul was delivered from the chain of 
existences, it sank into the eternal sleep or annihilation 
known as Nirvina. : 

Modern Brahmanism, as expounded in the Mahd Bhirata 
and Rdmdyana, introduce] a new clement in religious 
teaching, a shorter way of effecting the emancipation of 
the soul. Without ignoring the efficacy of good works, it 
tanght that by faith alone, in Krishna or in Rama, as an 
incarnation of Vishnu, the soul might be delivered from the 
vortex of successive existences, and would either be raised 
to an everlasting heaven of the highest beatitude, ar be 
absorbed in the Supreme Spirit,— Vishnu. : 


Hinpu LIvTeRaATuReE comprises numerous works on meta- 
physics, logic, rhetoric, poetry, arithmetic, musical science, 
and other lke compositions, which were all more or less 
treated in connection with religion, Tut nothing has heen 
discovered that merits the name of history, or warrants the 
hope that authentic annals exist in any of the Indian lan- 
guages,? Relics of traditions are however to be found in 

1 Grant Dull, in his tory of the Vakrattas, speaks with favour of 
native annals; Int later researches have praved that such aunaix are 
nearly werthless fer pups af history, The author wasted naeh 
lime and tabour Defure he sas driven to this conclusion, which has - 
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poetry and the drama, which may serve to illustrate Hindu 


69 


life and manners before Muhammadans or Europeans — 


appeared upon the scene. But Hindu poets devoted so 
much time to the arbitrary conceits of composition, fanci- 
ful descriptions of scenery and the four seasons, and endless 
myths ancl marvels, that vast accumulations of poetical 
overgrowth have to be cleared away before it is possible to 
arrive at the kernel of matter of fact history.! 

The drama of ‘‘ Saktintala ” was written by a poet named 
Kaliddsa, and was probably composed at a late period in 
the history of the medizval Rajas; but the plot refers to the 
oldest period in Hindu legend, namely, the birth of Bharata, 
the conqueror of India. It opens with a Brahmanical her- 
mitage; one of those secluded groves where Brahmans 
dwelt with their wives and families, and were supposed to 
spend their lives in sacred studies, religious worship, and 
divine contemplations. 

A Raja, named Dushyanta, was hunting in the jungle, and 
chased an antelope which took refuge in the hermitage. 
He was drawing -his bow to shoot the animal, when the 
Brahmans rushed out and implored him not to pollute their 
sanctuary by shedding blood. The Raja piously refrained, 
but at this moment he saw the daughter of a Brahman, the 
beautiful Sakuntala, walking in the garden of the hermitage 
with other girl companions. The Raja soon fell in love 
with her, and induced her to marry him by one of those 


since been confirmed by Professor Biihler of Bornbay. See larger 
flistory of India, vol, iv. chap. ji, and Appendix. Also Biihler’s 
lutroduction te the Vikramadnkakdvya, Bombay, 1875. 

42 The court life of Hindu anthors was unfavourable to historical 
accuracy, They depended for their existence on the bounty of reigning 
Rajas, and the first object.of their compositions was to please their 
royal patrons. Every principality, small and great, had its own here- 
ditary bards and Pundits, who were supported by allowances from the 
palace. Young students, fresh from their preceptors, betook themselves 
toa wandering life, and visited one court after another, holding dispu- 
tations, showing off their learning, and composing poetry for the 
- delectation of princes, who cared only to be amused. Such wandering 
bards and Pundits are still to be encountered all over India; but the 
greater number appear to be travelling from the Punjab and Oude 
through Rajputana towards Baroda and Bombay. The tour often lasts 
five or six years, and includes places of pilgrimage as well as courts of 
princes. Professor Biihler, in the Introduction already quoted, dwells 
on the jealousies displayed by the hereditary bards and Pundits towards 
these foreign wanderers, = 
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irregular ceremonies which were discountenanced by Manu. 
Subsequently Saktntalé gave birth to the infant Bharata, but 
the Raja refused to recognize his marriage, and even denied 
all knowledge of Saktintald, until by some supernatural in- 
cident his eyes were opened, and he accepted her as his 
wife and Bharata as his son. Bharata grew up to be the 
conqueror of India, and was the ancestor of the Pandavas 
and Kauravas who fought in the great war. | 


The drama of. “ Saktintald ” is based upon incidents which — 


are foreign to European works of imagination. The Raja 
had given aring to Saktintald as the pledge of his troth; 
and she had lost the ring whilst bathing 1n a pool; and s0 
long as the ring was missing the Raja could not recognize 
his wife. Subsequently the ring was found in the body of 
a fish and recovered by the Raja, From that day he remem. 
bered his lost Saktintalé; and going out into the jungie he 
saw a young lad playing with lions, who proved to be his 
own son Bharata, 

The beauty of the play of “Sakuntald” hes not in the 
strong individuality of the leading characters, but in the 
general appreciation of external nature, the love of flowers, 
the girl-like talk of the damsels, and the variety of emotions 
which stir the heart of Saktintald. Indeed the language is 
so sweet and touching that to this day no Sanskrit drama is 
more admired by the people of India than “ Sakuntald ; or, 
the lost ring,’’+ | 

The poem of ‘Nala and Damayanti” is more romantic, 
Nala, Raja of Malwa, was a famous archer, but especially 
renowned as a charioteer. The tramp of his horses was 
heard from. afar, like the roll of distant thunder; and the 
noise of his chariot wheels was like, the rushing of many 
waters, : 

Damayant{ was a princess of Vidarbha,? She was the 
pearl of maidens as Nala was the tiger amongst Rajas. She 
had given her heart to Nala, and vowed that no one but 
Nala should be her lord and husband. | 


The poem opens with the Swayamvara of Damayanti. 


1 The drama of ‘‘Sakintala” is best known to European readers 
through the elegant translation of Professor Monier Williams, — | 
* The old city of Vidarbha in the Dekhan corresponds to the city o 


Bider, The magnificent remains of the fortress and palace are still to. 


be seen at Bider. 
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The fame of her beauty had reached the skies; and Indra Swayam- 
and the other gods came down from the heaven of Swarga vara 
to be candidates for her hand. They appeared in the as- % Pama- 


‘ . t ti: 
sembly hall in the forms of Rajas, but Damayant{ knew that peeecnt of 


_. they were gods, for there was no winking of their eyes, no the Vaidik 


perspiration on their brows, no dust on their garments, and gods. 
no faded leaf in their wreaths of flowers. But she was reck- 

less in her love; she cared not for the anger of the gods; 

she threw the garland round the neck of Nala, and chose 

him for her husband in the presence of them all.} 

Nala and Damayant{ were married at Vidarbha, and the Happy. 
Raja returned with his loving wife to his city in Malwa,? marriage. 
Beautiful children were born to them, and they were rich in 
every blessing. 

But Nala was a gambler, and the dice box was his ruin. Ruin of 
In an evil hour he sat down to play, and lost stake after #reyai 
stake, like Yudhishthira in the gambling booth at Hastind- S¥™bler. 
pur. The chieftains of the Raj assembled at the palace, 
and implored him to stay his hand; but he was deaf to all 
their prayers, ancl hotly continued the game, At last he 
lost all his treasures, his kingdom, and his home; and then 
went out in the jungle to live on fruits and roots. 

Meanwhile Damayanti never deserted her husband. She Jungle 
sent her children to the palace of her father at Vidarbha, exile: 
and went with Nala into the jungle. But Nala was driven nee of 
wild by the sufferings of his wife, and fell into a melancholy ~"™ 
madness, At last he left her sleeping in the jungle, and 
fled to the city of Ayodhya, and entered the service of the 
Raja of Kosala as his .charioteer. 

- The poem next dwells on the anguish of Damayant{ at Agony 
discovering that her husband has deserted her. She wan- of Dama. 
dered on in a distracted state, calling in vain for Nala. She Ya" 
was threatened with death in a variety of ways; by a jungle 

fire, a stampede of elephants, and the coils ofa deadly ser- 

peut. At length she found refuge in the city of Chedipur, 

and eventually returned to the palace of her father. But 

cher heart still yearned after her husband Nala, and she 


1 The appearance of (he Vaidik gods at the Swayamvara of Dama- 
yanti is a poetical episude, It had nothing to do with the after story. 
2 The region known as Malwa lies in Hindustan, between the Ner- 
buddha ond Chandal rivers, It is impossible to identify the site: of 
Nala's capital. 7 
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sent Brahmans in all directions to find out whither he had 
eons, 

At this crisis the Raja of Kosala had occasion to go to 
the city of Vidarbha, and was driven by Nala as his chario. 
teer, ‘Damaya inti was aroused from her despair by the well. 
remenibered sounds of her husband’s driving, The peacocks 
in the palace gardens clamoured at the tramp of the horsgs 
and rolling of the chariot wheels, whilst the royal elephants 
roared tunmiltuously. The wife was thus restored to her 
husband, and Nala recovered possession of his children and 
his Raj. 

The story of “ Nala and Damayanti,” like the drama of 
« Sakuntala,” owes its chief charm to the play upon the emo- 
tions andl affections. It does not carr y the reader back to the 
wild tumults of a barbarous age, like Shakespeare's trageches 

of ‘Macbeth’ and “ King Lear ; ;’ but it points to an age 
of Arcadian simplicity, when the chieftains of a Raj endea- 
vour to induce the Raja to put a stop to his gambling mateh, 
In other respects the story was calculated to excite warm 
sympathies ina palace or zenana, but tells nothing of the 
old world of the Hindus which has passed away. 

A Sanskrit drama, known as the ‘* Toy-cart,” deals with a 
wider range of characters. The scene is laid in Ujain or 
Oojein, one of the oldest cities in Rajputana. A_ vicious 
prince, the brother of the Raja of Ujain, falls in love with 
a lady of the city; she resists his advances, and he leaves 
her for dead ina public garden. He tries to throw the 
guilt of the murder on an innocent Brahman. The case is 
investigated by a Hindu court of justice; and the judges, 
whilst anxious to shield the Brahman, are compelled by the 
force of the circumstantial evidence to find him guilty. The 
sentence is referred to the Raja of Ujain, who orders the 
Brahman to be executed. 

The unfortunate man is led away to the scaffold. At 
this crisis, the lady who is supposed to have been murdered 
suddenly makes her appearance. The multitude exult in 
the escape of the Brahman, and rush off to tell the Raja 
of his innocence ; but at that moment a revolution breaks 
out in. another quarter of the eity, the Raja is deposed and 
slam, his wicked brother escapes into exile, and a cow- 
keeper sprung from the dregs of the people is raised to the 
throne of Ujain. 





| ! 
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CHAP, IV.] RELIGION AND LITERATURE. 3 
Out of this simple plot the Sanskrit bard has constructed Character. 
-a drama, which may have been drawn from actual life, but istics of 
the incidents are artificial, the sentiments are devoid of all the dran.., 
romance, and the characters are exaggerated in themselves 

and move about like automata. 

The innocent Brahman, the hero of the story, is named The hera 
Charudatta, and is said to have spent his patrimony in ao 
giving entertainments to his friends, acquaintances, and “OM. 
dependants; and in building temples and monasteries, lay- 
ing out gardens and digging fountains of water. He con- 
tinues, however, to reside in the ruined mansion, and main- 
tains his family by the sale of his wife’s jewels, and by such 
_ gifts as the people of India are accustomed to give to 
Brahmans out of respect for their sacred character. The 
herome of the drama is not the wife of Charudatta, but a 
courtesan, who 1s in love with him; and this is the lady’ 
who is supposed to have been murdered by the brother of 
the Raja. : 

The foregoing incidents will suffice to show that the Unsatis- 
story is out of the pale of European sympathies, which factory 
would have been given to the wife alone. But the Sanskrit ”?¥¢/°- 
clramatist goes further, and introduces an incident which 
1g an outrage on all morality and good manners, He winds 
up the plot by giving the courtesan as a second wife to 
Charudatta, and by representing the first wife as slavishly — 
submitting to the arrangement, and addressing her rival as 
her sister. Such an ending could only have been constructed 
for the amusement of Hindu Rajas; it could never have 
satisfied the moral sense of the Hindu people, or have been 
regarded as a contribution to the national drama. 


Tt is difficult out of the disjointed and inconsistent Historical 

materials collected in the foregoing chapters, to realise the results. 
actual condition of India under the ancient Hindu Rafas. 
It is, however, evident that the whole Indian continent was — 
' a chaos of conflicting elements, evolving large ideas of God 
and the universe, but utterly wanting in political life and. 
cohesion. The after history will show the results of 
Muhammadan and British rule, and how much remains 
to be effected before the people of India can expect to 
take their place amongst the independent empires of the 
world." | 
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MUHAMMADAN INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
TURKS AND AFGHANS, 
A.D. 1000 TO 1525. 


MuHAMMAD, the prophet of Arabia, commonly called 
Mahomet, was born A.D. 570, and died in 632. He was 
still living when Hiouen-Thsang began his pilgrimage to 
India. He taught that there was but one God, and that 
he himself was the prophet of God. All who believed in 
God and his prophet were to be rewarded with eternal bliss 
in heaven; all who refused to believe were to punished 
with eternal torment in hell. Moreover, all believers were 
regarded as equals in the eyes of God, without distinction 
of caste or tribe; they were all bound together in the 
brotherhood of Islam. Every man who accepted Islam 
was also allowed to marry more than one wife; he might 
be content with one, but if he chose he might marry others, 
not exceeding four. : 
After the death of Muhammad, four Khalifs reigned in 


Khalifs, or succession at Medina from 4.p. 633 to 660; they names 


SUCCESSOI'S 
of Muham- 
nad, 632+ 

12595, 


were Abubakr, Omar, Othman, and Ali} They were 


followed by a line of Khalifs who. reigned at Damascus 
from 4.D. 660 to 750; and these again by a line of Khaiits — 


1 The importance of these names will be seen in the sequel. 
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who reigned at Bagdad from a.pD. 750 to 1258, These 
Khalifs were not prophets or founders cf a new religion 
- Tike Muhammad, but sovereign pontiffs who were supposed 
to be supreme in all spiritual and temporal affairs. 

The death of Muhammad was followed by the Arab 
conquest of all Asia as far as the Indus and Oxus; but 
there the tide of invasion began to turn, Persians, Turks, 
and Afghans accepted the religion of the Koran, but 
rebelled against the domination of the Arabs. . The Turks 
especially founded independent kingdoms in Central Asia. 
They acknowledged the reigning Khalif as their spiritual 
head, but refused to obey him as a temporal sovereign. 

The Arabs began to mvade India when the Khalifs were 
reigning at Damascus. They ravaged Sinde on the lower 
course of the Indus, destroying temples, slaughtering Brah- 
mans, and carrying off the people into slavery. But the 
Hindus would not become Muhammadans. At last they 
agreed to pay tribute, and were permitted to rebuild their 
temples and worship their gods after their own fashion. 

The first conqueror of India of any renown was a 
‘Turk named Mahmud. In 997 Mahmud succeeded to 
the throne of Ghazni, a small territory in Kabul. Before 
he died he conquered all Persia on one side, and a great 
part of India on the other; but he never removed hig 
court from Ghaznt, and consequently he is only known to 
history as Mahmtd of Ghazni. 

In roor Mahmud marched an army of Turkish horse- 
men frorn Ghaznf to Peshawar. Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, 
came out to meet him with a host of elephants and foot 
soldiers, but was beaten by the Turkish horsemen, and 
taken prisoner. Jaipal promised to pay tribute, and was 
set at liberty, but he would not survive his disgrace. He 
returned to Lahore, gave his kingdom to his son Anandpal, 
and burnt himself alive on a funeral pile, 

_ For some years Raja Anandpal paid the tribute regularly. 
-. He then began to grow refractory, and prevailed on the 
Rajas of Western Hindustan to come to his help. Vast 
-eumies of elephants and Hindu foot soldiers moved up from 
Delhi and Kanouj, Ajmfr and Ujain, and marched through 
the Punjab to Peshawar. The Hindu women joined in the 
enthusiasm against the Turks, and sold their jewels, or pun 
cotton, to keep the armies in ‘the field, , 
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Mahmud marched an army of horsemen and archers ty 


the plain of Peshawar. He placed his archers in front and 
his horsemen behind, The archers began the battle; bu 


some wild hill tribes, known as the Gakkars, crept through 


the archers, and began to cut down the horsemen with 
sharp knives. Meanwhile the elephants of the Hindus 
were blinded by arrows and maddened by fire-balls, and 
turned round and trampled down the Hindu infantry. at 
that moment the Turkish horsemen raisecl their swords and 


maces, and galloped furiously upon the Hindus with loud | 


cries of “ Allah Akbar!” ‘Che army of the Rajpute league 
wavered and fled. The Turkish horsemen pursued the 
fugitives for two days, and plundered temples ancl destroyed 
idols, At last Anandpal sued for peace, and sent tribute 
and war elephants. The peace lasted till the death af 
Anandpal, when Mahmud annexed the Punjab, and made 
it a province of his empire of Ghazni. 

subsequently Mahmud began to invade Flindustan. He 
is said to have made twelve expeditions into thar counuy, 
plundering temples, breaking down idols, and carrying oif 
vast treasures to Ghazni, as well as multitucles of slaves, 
male and female. 

When Mahniicd was growing old he resolved on destroy- 
ing the great temple of Somnath in Guzerat. Sommnith was 
a thousand iniles from Ghazni, but was reputed to contain 
immense treasures. There was an idol pillar in the temple, 
the symbol of the Supreme Spirit, known as Siva, or Muha- 
deva, <A thousand Brahmans dwelt at Somnath to offer the 
daily sacrihces, and five hundred damsels were engaged in 
the temple to dance before the idol. 

The route to Somnath lay through the desert of Sinde. 
Mahmud marched 30,000 horsemen through western Rajp:- 
tana to escape the buming sands. The Rajptits made no 
attempt to oppose him, but abandoned their cities at his 
approach. When, however, Mahmid reached Somnath the 


Rajputs were assembled in great strength to defend their: 7 


god. The temple was built on a peninsula out at sea; it 
was approached by a narrow isthmus, which was strongly 
fortified with walls and battlements, manned with Rajputs. 
For two days there was desperate fighting and great 
slaughter. The Turkish archers sought to drive the Rajpits 
from the battlements, whilst the Turkish swordsmen planted 


—e 
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their ladders and climbed the wails. At last the Rajptits saw —4.D. 
that all was lost, and fled to their boats, and put out to sea, 70°0°1200 
When the battle was over Mahmtid entered the temple. ta] pijtar. 
It was a large gloomy building supported by fifty-six 
columns, The idol pillar was in an inner chamber. The 
_ Brahmans implored Mahmtid to spare the idol pillar, and 
offered to pay an enormous ransom. But Mahmud said, 
“T come to destroy idols, not to sell them.” He struck 
the pillar with his mace and broke it to pieces, whilst piles 
of diamonds and rubies, which had been hidden in the 
pillar, fell scattered upon the floor. 
Mahmud returned from Guzerat to Ghazni, but lost nearly Death and 
. all his army on the way. The Rajpits of Ajmir came out madness in 
in such force that he was compelled to march through the the sinde 
desert. His guides led him astray through sandy wastes in “°S*"™ 
order to avenge the destruction of Somnath. Many of his 
soldiers died of thirst, whilst others went mad from the 
burning sun. Water was found at last; the guides were put 
to death; but only a remnant of the army reached Ghazni. 

- Mahmiid died in 1030, aged sixty-three. The annals of Rise of the 
the century and a half which followed tell of wars and revo- Afghans, 
lutions in Central Asia, but say nothing of India. The 115° 
Afghans supplanted the Turks. They became masters of a 
mountain fortress named Ghor, between Ghazni and Herat ; 
they next drove the dynasty of Mahmtid out of Ghaznt, and 
became lords of Kabul andthe Punjab. The next conqueror 
after Mahmud, who made a name in India, was Muhammad | 
Ghori, the Afghan. | 

Muhammad Ghori resolved on the conquest of Hindustan, Muham- | 
In r1rgz he marched an army against the Raja of Delhi. mad Ghon 
He tried to throw the Rajas into confusion by repeated defeated at 


: Thu, 
charges with cavalry, but found himself surrounded by the Hah 


- enemy, and had a narrow escape with his life. But the 


Rajput dominion was weakened by feuds. There was a 
feud between Delhi and Kanouj, which soon opened a way 
for the Afghans into Hindustan, 

The Mahdraja of Kanouj on the Ganges claimed to be a Maharaja 
lord paramount amongst the Rajptts. He gave a great of Kanou) 
feast and summoned all the Rajas of Hindustan to appear ae ada 
as his vassals, and play their parts as servants in his house- 
hold. At the same time he celebrated the Swayamvara of 
. Ins daughter, - 
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A.D, The Raja of Delhi loved the daughter Si the Mahdaraja of " 
rooe 1209 Kanouj, but he scorned to serve as doorkeeper at the feast, + 
Swaydm- and he refused to come. The Mahdraja was wroth at the | 
vara of the affront, and ordered an image to be mace of the Delhi Raja 
princess of and placed it at the door of the hall, The feast was held and 
Kanouj. the Swayamvara began. The princess entered the hall with 

the marriage garland in her hand, She threw one look on 

the assembly, and then turned to the door and cast the gar. 

land round the neck of the image. The whole assembly 

was in commotion. Before a man could speak, the Raja of 

Delhi appeared in the hall and led away the princess. In 

another moment the bridegroom galloped off with his bride 

along the road to Delhi. ' 

Afghans The Mahdraja of Kanouj brought the Afghans down | 
capture upon his son-in-law. He invited Muhammad Ghori to 
Delhi. march another army to Delhi, and the Afghan horsemen 
- were soon on their way to the famous city. The Raja of 
Delhi heard that his enemy had again taken the field ; he took 
no heed, for he cared only for his bride. At last the Muham- 
madans were thundering at the gates of Delln.. The Raja 

put on his mail and went out against the invaders ; 3 but . 
it was too late. He perished sword in hand, and his widow 

burned herself upon his funeral pile. 

Overthrow The Mahdraja of Kanouj soon had bitter cause to rue his 
of the treachery; he shared the fate of his son-in-law. In 10094 





my —e: 
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ee he was defeated by Muhammad Ghori, and he and his army 
aaa were driven into the Ganges. His remains were known by 
his false teeth, which were fastened by golden wire; the 
nee of an age of Rajput civilisation which has passed 
Mussul- The seen and death of the Mahéraja of Kanon advanced 


mans ad- the dominion of the Muhammadans from Delhi-to Benares. 
Lore Temples were plundered and idols were destroyed along the 
Henares; Valleys of the Jumna and Ganges, Meanwhile the Rajput 
flight of | pYinces left their ancestral homes to carve out new empires 
the Rajas. with their swords in the jungles and hills of the south; and 
they preserved their old laws and usages in the region which 
to this day is called Rajputana or Rajasthan, ~ the land of 

the Rajputs or Rajas.” + ) 
Muhammad Ghori conquered a larger territory. m India 


1 The region extends on the south and west of the Juinna, between | 
the river Indus aud the river Chambal, 
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than Mahmud; but he too kept his court at Ghazni. When 
absent from India he appointed a favourite named Kuitub- 


~ qid-din to be his Viceroy over the Punjab and Hindustan. 


Jn 1206, whilst returning from India to Ghazni, he was 
assassinated by some men of the Gakkar tribes—the same 
yace who had slaughtered Mahmtid’s horsemen at Peshawar, 


. They had vowed revenge for the slaughter of some kinsmen, 


- dismemberment of the Afghan empire. 


- Pharaohs. 
» in history as that of the slave kings. 


. ease. 


. disguised as horse-dealers. 
. and his men reached the palace, cutting down and mur- 
- dering all who stood in their way. 


and they stabbed Muhammed Ghori to death as he lay 
sleeping in his tent on the banks of the Indus, 

The death of Muhammad Ghori was followed by the 
Kiitub-ud-din 
ceased to be a Viceroy, and was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi. 
He was originally a slave, who rose to power under Mu- 
hammad Ghori as Joseph had risen in the court of the 
He was the first of a dynasty which is known 
Flis reign was a 
career of conquest. His tower of triumpn still stands 
amongst the ruins of old Delhi, and is one of the tallest in 
the world. It is known as the Kutub Minar. It pro- 
claims the victory of Islam over the idol-worshippers of 


. Hindustan, | | 


_ Under Kiitub-ud-din the dominion of the Muhammadans 
was extended to the Brahma-putra river. The intervening 
country of Bihar and Bengal was conquered with the utmost 
A Muhammadan adventurer named Bakhtiydr was 
famous for the length of his arms, He was a man of 


valour and audacity, but so ill-favoured that he could not 
obtain military service at Delhi, and went away to the 
.. eastern frontier near Benares., 
_ of a band of horsemen, and began to make plundering raids 
. Into Bihar, the holy land of Magadha. 


Here he became the leader 


He captured the 


city of Bihar and plundered it. He destroyed a college of 


» Brahmans with. shaven heads, and put them all to the 
» sword. He advanced eastward to Nuddea, the old capital 


of Bengal,! and entered the city with only eighteen troopers 
Nobody stopped him, and he 


The Raja of Nuddea was eating his dinner,-when he heard 


_ 1 Nudden is about sixty. miles due north of the modern city of 


~ Caleuttaa 9 
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had broken into the palace. The Kaja was so frightened 
that he ran out at the back of the palace, reached the bank 
of a river, and took a boat and sailed away to Jagzanath, 
leaving his family and treasures at the mercy of the Muham- 
madans. He never returned to Nuddea, but passed the 
remainder of his days at Jagganath as a religious devotee, 

Bihar and Bengal were then formed into a province of the 
Delhi empire, and Bakhtiydr was the first Viceroy, The 
capital was fixed at Gour, at the clbow of the Ganges, where 
the river turns towards the south. It thus commanded the 
whole water communication of the country. Since then the 
river has changed its course, and Gour has become a heap 
of ruins. : 

Kutub-ud-din died in r2i0, The history of his imme- 
diate successors is of no interest or moment. The Sultans 
of Delhi had ncthing to fear from Hindus. Their chief 
enemies were Tartar hordes known as Moghuls ;—the men 
who-overran Asia and part of Europe under Chenghiz Khan 
in the thirteenth century. They entered the Punjab and 
Eindustan under different leaders, and were a terror wherever 
they went. They are described as ugly nomades with yellow 
complexions, high check-bones, flat noses, small eyes, and 
large mouths. They were covered with vermin, and their 
smell was detestahle. They plundered towns and villages, 
and carried off women and children to serve as slaves, 

In 1290 the last Sultan of the Afghan slave dynasty 
was assussinated, and a Sultan ascended the throne at Delhi 
under the name of Jeltl-ucl-din. He was an old man of 
seventy, and made no mark in history; but he had a nephew, 
named Ald-ud-din, who became a man of renown, 

Ald-ud-din was appointed governor of the fortress of 
Karra, near Allahabad. His first exploit was the plunder 
of the Buddhist temples at Bhilsa. This involved an expe- 
dition more than 300 miles to the south through the jungles 
of Bundelkund ; for Bhilsa is seated on the slopes of the 
Vindhyd range of mountains, which separate Hindustan from 
the Dekhan. The Sultan was so pleased with this adven- 
ture, and especially with the treasure brought away from 
Bhilsa, that he appointed Ald-ud-din to be Viceroy of Oude. 

Ald-vud-din next plannec another éxpedition, still more 
venturesome. At Bhilsa he had heard of a Mahratta king- 
dom extending southwards of the Nerbudda river over the 
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Western Dekhan. The capital was Deoghur, but it was as 
far from Bhilsa as Bhilsa was from Karra. Indeed, the 
distance from Karra to Deoghur was not legs than 700 
miles. 

Ald-ud-din kept his scheme a profound secret from his 
uncle the Sultan. He levied a force of 8,000 horsemen, 
and disappeared quietly from Karra. His way led through 
much of the scene of Rdma’s wanderings; through the 
jungles of Bundelkund, the table-land of Malwa, and over 
the Vindhyd mountains and river Nerbudda., He gave out 


. . that he had quarrelled with his uncle the Sultan, and was 


going to enter the service of some Hindu Raja. No one 
doubted the truth of the story; indeed, as already seen, 
princes in India had been going into exile from the remotest 
antiquity, as the natural result of some feud or quarrel that 
could not be promptly avenged. 

Ald-ud-din and his horsemen at last approached the walls 
of Deoghur. The Mahratta Raja was taken by surprise; he 
could not believe hig eyes when the Muhammadan horsemen 
galloped into the city. He fled to a hill fortress, and found 
~ to his discomfiture that it was provisioned with salt instead of 
grain. He hoped, however, that the strangers would force 
the city to pay a ransom, and speedily go away, after the 
manner of predatory brigands. 

‘Meanwhile Ald-ud-din plundered the city, and tortured 
- the merchants and bankers to deliver up their hidden hoards. 
He attacked the fortress where the Raja had taken refuge, 
and found it to be very strong. He gave out that he only 
came as the commander of an advanced guard of the army 
of the Sultan of Delhi; and-that the Sultan was coming up 
with the main army, and would soon starve out the Raja. 
This threat and the want of grain soon brought the Raja to 
terms. He paid over a large hoard of money and jewels, and 

pledged himself to send a yearly tribute to Delhi. 

- Ald-ud-din carried the plunder in safety to Karra, but 
there he had another game to play. His uncle thie Sultan 
would certainly march an army to Karra, and demand the 
surrender of the plunder; and Ald-ud- din was resolved to 
keep the spoil. He tried to cajole the Sultan; expressed 
himself afraid of the Sultan; declared that if the Sultan 
came alone he would make over the plunder, but that if the 
Sultan came with an army he would escape with the plunder 
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into Bengal. The Sultan was deceived; he believed that 


his nephew was really afraid of him. He went to Karr 


with an army, but halted the troops on the western bank of | 


the Ganges, whilst he crossed the river in a small boat to 
meet his nephew on the opposite side. Alé-ud-din greeted 
his uncle affectionately, when the Sultan was struck by an 
assassin. The old uncle cried out “treachery,” and ran 
back to the boat ; but he was thrown clown and. beheaded on 
the spot, and Al4-ud-din was proclaimed Sultan of Delhi. 
Ald-ud-din made no attempt to excuse the murder, He 


silenced the army by distributing money, and silenced the | 


people by the same means. He went to Delln, scattering 


[Part il, | 


money the whole way, At Delhi booths were set up, and | 


victuals and liquors were given to all comers. ‘The two sons 
of the murdered Sultan were thrown into prison, deprived of 
their eyesight, and then inurdered. Meanwhile the multi- 


tude were amused with money and feasting. Such liberality | 
proclaimed the accession of a new sovereign. At the same | 
time almsgiving and feeding the poor are regarded through- | 
out the east as atonements for sin, Thus, even those who | 


knew that the new Sultan had murdered his uncle were 
inclined to beheve that his charities expiated the crime. 


When Ala-ud-din was established on the throne at Delhi, | 


he sent an army to conquer Guzerat. The Raja was a Rajput; 


he was defeated by the Muhammadans, and fled away south | 


= 


into the Mahratta country. His queen was carried off | 


to Delhi, and became the wife of Al4-ud-din. The Rajput | 


princess, in the palace of her Muhammadan conqueror, 


was sad and lonely; she pined for the company of a little | 
daughter, whom she had left in Guzerat, named Dewal | 
Devi; and the Sultan sent messengers to bring the girl to | 


Delhi. 


This girl had a strange fate. She was only eight years old. 
Her father had taken her with him to the Mahratta country, 
and the Mahratta Raja wanted to marry her to his son; but 
the Rajput Raja, even in exile, was too proud to give his 
daughter in marriage to a Mahratta, 
came from Ald-ud-din to bring away the girl to her mother 
at Delhi, Such a fate was considered to be worse thana 


Mahratta marriage; so the Raja of Guzerat changed his 


7 : tis 
mind and agreed to marry his daughter to the Mahratta 
But whilst the bride was 


going in the marriage procession, a 





Presently messengers | 
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body of Muhammadans fell upon the party, and carried her a.n. 
offto Delhi. In the end she was married to a son of Alé- 7300-1350 
ud-din. . 
‘The Sultan next planned the conquest of Rajptitana, A Projected 
century had passed away since the Muhammadan conquest conquest of 
of Hindustan. A Rajptit prince of Kanouj had founded a eae 
kingdom in Marwar, or Jodhpore. Another Rajptit prince “~* 199° 
of Ayodhyd, a descendant of the famous Rama, had founded 
akingdomat Chitér. The sovereign of Chitér was reno whed 

farand wide under the name of the Rana. The suzerainty of 

the Rana of Chitdr, the descendant of Rdma, the represen- 

tative of the children of the Sun, was acknowled ged by every 

prince in Rajptitana.! In the present day the suzerainty is 
represented by the Rana of Udaipur or Oodeypore. 

Chitor was the heart of Rajptitana, Alé-ud-dfn had in- Siege of 
vaded the country round about, apparently to strike at the Chitér: 
heart. Already he had marched through Bundelkund on the ee 
east; conquered the Mahrattas on the south; and subdued " 
Guzerat on the west. He now lay siege to Chitér. The 
siege is remarkable on account of the selfdevotion of the 
Rajputs; they preferred to die rather than surrender 
themselves or their wives to the Muhammadans. Accord- 
ingly, when all was lost, they performed the terrible-rite 
known as the Johur. Huge piles of timber were. built up 
and set on fire. The women threw themselves: into the 
flames. ‘T"he men then rushed out of the city and perished, 
sword in hand. <A few cut their way through the Muham- 
madan army, and found a refuge in the Aravulli hills, 

The siege of Chitér lasted several months. Meanwhile Rebellions 
there was more than one rebellion amongst the Muhamma- of Muham 
dans. The nephew of the Sultan tried to assassinate him, ates 
justas Ala-ud-din had tried to assassinate his own uncle 3 but 
on this occasion the uncle escaped, and the nephew was 
beheaded. Afterwards there was an outbreak at Delhi, 
where a rebel seized the throne and held it for seven days, 
when the city was retaken by a party of horse. The rebel 
Sultan had opened the public treasury and scattered the 


* The Rajpiits are divided into two families, the children of the Sun 
and the children of the Moon; the former have a blazing sun as their 
ensign, the latter have a crescent, The children of the Sun were 
sovereigns of Ayodhya and Kanouj, The children of the Moon were 
sovereigns of Delhi and Patali-putra, or Patna, | 
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money amongst the people. When the ringleaders were ; 


slain, and the head of the rebel Sultan was paraded on a 


spear, the people were so frightened that they carried back _ 


to the treasury all the money they had picked up. 

After the capture of Chitdér, the Muhammadan army 
returned to Delhi, and Ald-ud-din took ‘strong measures for 
keeping the city under subjection. He kept a host of spies 
to report all that was said and done in the streets and 
bazars. He prohibited all wine-drinking and entertain. 
ments. All who imported wine, sold it, or drank it, were 
flogged and sent to prison. ‘The prisons were soon over- 
flowing, and great pits were dug outside Delhi for the 
reception of offenders. The Sultan found, however, that it 
was impossible to prevent drinking ; he therefore proclaimed 
that when liquor was distilled privately, and drunk in 
private houses without any drinking parties, the informers 
were not to interfere. | 

Meanwhile the Moghuls were very troublesome. In the 
previous reign the uncle of Ala-ud-din had enlisted 3,000, 
and settled them near Delhi; but they were turbulent, 
refractory, and mixed up with every rebellion, Ald-ud-din 
ordered them to be disbanded, and then they tried to 
murder him. Ald-ud-din then ordered a general massacre, 
Thousands are said to haye been put to death, and their 
wives and children were sold into slavery. 

Alf-ud-din was the first Muhammadan sovereign who 
conquered Hindu Rajas in the Dekhan and Peninsula, 
Flere it may be explained that India is divided ito three 
great belts or zones, namely: Hindustan in the north, 
with the Punjab at one end and Bengal at the other; the 
Dekhan in the centre ; and the Peninsula in the south. The 
line of the Nerbudda river separates the Dekhan from 
Elindustan, The line of the Kistna or Krishna river 
separates the Dekhan from the Peninsula. © 

Alé-ud-din had already conquered the Mahratta country 


in the Western Dekhan. The Eastern Dekhan was covered. 


with the jungles of Gondwana, but towards the south was 
the Telinga country,? where the Telugu language is spoken, 
The Peninsula, generally speaking, is divided between the 





1 The Telinga or Telugu country was the seat of an ancient empire, 


known as that of the Ancdhras.—See ante, p, 55. 
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Kanarese-speaking people in the west, and the Tamil A.D. 
speaking people in the east.! 1300-1350 


Ala-ud-din sent his general Malik Kaftr to invade these Plunder of 
southern countries, ransack temples, and carry off treasure Hindu 
and tribute. The story is a dreary narrative of raid and temples in 
rapine. The Hindus were powerless against the Muham- the south. 
madans. Occasionally they shut the gates of a city against 
the invaders, and tried to defend their walls, but were soon 
overpowered or starved out. Temples were stripped of 
gold and jewels, idols were thrown down and spoiled of all 
precious stones, and scenes of bloodshed and outrage were 
enacted by Muhammadan troopers. The Hindus could 
make little resistance: they apparently yiclded to their fate 
in abject despair. 

It is certain that Mahk Kafur plundered the temples Chain of 

of Madura to the south of Madras, and those of Mysore Posts from 
in the western Peninsula; a distance of fifteen hundred ce 
miles from Delht. Yet Muhammadan historians say that 
the army of Malik Kafiir was always connected with Delhi 
by a cham of posts, with relays of horsemen and runners. 
livery clay news reached Delhi of the progress of the army, 
whilst news reached the army of the health of the Sultan. 
This constant flow of intelligence between the camp and 
the capital was necessary to prevent rebellion. A false 
rumour that the army was cut off might have caused an 
outbreak at Delhi; whilst reports that the Sultan was 
sick or dying might have driven the army to mutiny or 
rebellion. 

Ald-ud-din died in 1316, His death was followed by a Hindu 
Hindu revolt ; indeed Hindu influences must have been at revolt at 
work at Delhi for many years previously, Ald-ud-din had eine 
married a Hindu queen; his son had married her daughter. 

Malik Kaftir was a Hindu converted to Islam. The leader 
of the revolt at Delhi in 1316 was another Hindu convert 
to Islam. The proceedings of the latter rebel, however, 
were of a mixed character. He was proclaimed Sultan 
under a Muhammadan name, and slaughtered every 
male of the royal house. Meanwhile his Hindu followers 


1 There are other languages, such as Malayalim ; but further details 
will appear hereafter. ‘Telugu is spoken between Hyderabad and the 
coast of Coromandel. The ‘l'amil language is spoken in the Madras 
Presidency from Pulicat to Comorin, ‘anarese is spoken in Mysore. 
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set up idols in the mosques, and seated themselves on 
Korans, ‘The rebels held possession of Delhi for five 
months. At the end of that time the city was captured by 
the ‘Turkish governor of the Punjab, named Tughlak, ‘The 
conqueror then ascended the throne of Delhi, and: founded 
the dynasty of Tughlak Sultens.! : 

The Tughlak Sultans would not hve at Delhi; they 
probably regarded it as a Tiindu voleano. They held theiy 
court at Tnghlakabad, a strong fortress about an hour’s drive 
from old Delhi. The transfer of the capital from Delhi to 
Tughlakabad is a standpoint in history. It shows that a 
time had come when the ‘lurk began to fear the Hindu. 

The conqueror of Dethi diel in 1325. He was succeeded 
by ason who has left his mark in history, Muhammad 
Tughlak was a Sultan of grand ideas, but blind to all 
experiences, and deaf to all counsels, Me sent his armies 
into the south to restore the Muhammadan supremacy which 
had been shaken by the Hindu revolt. Meanwhile the 
Moghuls invaded the Punjab, and Muhammad ‘Turhlak 
bribed them to go away with pold and jewels. Thus the 
imperial treasury was empticd of all the wealth which had 
been accumulated by Ald-ud-din. 

The new Sultan tried to improve is finances, but only 
ruined the country by his extctions. The rich people were 
driven into rebellion, whilst the poor people were driven to 
beggary. ‘To make matters worse, there was a failure of the 
rains, and consequently a dreadful fiiumine, The whole of 
the Punjab and a great part of Llindustan are said to have 
become a desolation, Villaves were broken up, and 
thousands of families were starving, | 

The Sultan was se horrified at the famine that he tried to 
escape it. He ordered the whele population ef Delhi to 
remove to Deorhur in the Dekhan Thousands died on 
this crac] journey, It was a murch of more than seven 
hundred miles through jungles, over mountains, anid across 
When the survivers reached 


so rapidly, that the Sultan ordered them to go back to 
Delhi, 4 : 2 


1 There is a curious likeness between the quasi-religions revelt inthe 
fourteenth eentury, and the Sepey mutiny inthe nineteenth, ‘The facts 
are set forth at greater length ia the larger ésery of dia, vol, iy. 
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The Sultan next committed another act of madness. He Av. 
had heard that the Chinese used paper inoney, bearing the ea 193" 
stamp of the emperor, and payable at the imperial treasury. Copper 
Accordingly he struck a number of copper counters, and counter:. 
ordered his subjects to receive them as gold money. At 
first this measure was successful. People could buy all they 
wanted with copper counters. Merchants bought the pro- 
ducts of India with copper counters, and sold them in foreign 
countries for gold money. Muhammad Tughlak, by means 
of his copper counters, raised a large army for the conquest 
of China, and sent it over the Himalayas, where it perished 
miserably. He raised another large army for the conquest 
of Persia. By this time the state was bankrupt; no one 
would take copper money, and gold rose to four times its 
value. The army inténded for Persia was. disbanded for 
want of pay; and the reign of anarchy began. 

Copper counters were brought to Tughlakabad in vast Financi:! 
heaps, but there was no gold or silver in the treasury to give anarchy. 
In exchange. The Hindus had coined copper money for 
their own use; they had turned their houses into mints, and 
flooded the country with copper counters. They paid their 
tribute in copper, Trade flourished when merchants bought 
Indian goods for copper and sold them for foreign gold ; 
but no merchants would bring their goods to India and sell 
them for copper.. Consequently trade was stopped, and the 
country was ruined. 

Then followed rebellions and revolutions. Bengal Rehellis: 
revolted, and became a separate kingdom under an inde- and revy 
pendent Sultan. The Rajas of the Dekhan and Peninsula 
‘withheld their tribute. ‘he Muhammadan army of the 
Dekhan broke out into mutiny, and set up a Sultan of 
ther own, Muhammad Tughlak saw that’ all men turned 
against him. He died in 1350, after a reign of twenty-five 
years. 3 

The history of Delhi fades away after the death of Decline. 
Muhammad Tughlak.. A Sultan reigned from 1350 to Muha 
1388, named Firuz Shah. He is said to have submitted to ™2dan 
the dismemberment of the empire, and done his best to mes 
promote the welfare of the subjects left to him; but it is 
also said that he destroyed temples and idols, and burnt a 
Brahman alive for perverting Muhammadan women. 

In 1398-99, ten years after the death of Firuz Shah, 
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Timur Shah invaded the Punjab and Hindustan. The 


1350-1525 horrors of the Tartar invasion are indescribable ; they teach 


Tnyasions 
of Timur 


nothing to the world, and the tale of atrocities may well be 
dropped into oblivion. It will suffice to say that Timur 


and Baber, came and plundered, and then went away. He left officers 


1398-1525. 


Review of 
Muham- 
madan 
rule in 
India, 


to rule in his name, or to collect tribute in his name, In 
1450 they were put aside by Afghans ;—turbulent Muham. 
madan fanatics whose presence must have been hateful to a 
Hindus, At last, in 1§25, a descendant of Timur, named - ¢ 
the Baber, invaded India, and conquered the Punjab and © 
Hindustan. 5.0% 

The history of Muhammadan rule in India may be 
summed up in a few words. About tooo Mahmid of 
Ghazn{ conquered the Punjab and Western Hindustan ; 
but before 1200 his empire had died out, and the Afghans 
of Ghor had become the dominant power from the Punjab 
to Bengal. India was-next exposed to inroads of Moghuls; 
the same men who overthrew the Khalifs of Bagdad in 
1258. About 1300 the Muhammadan Sultans of Delhi 
extended their conquests into the Dekhan and Peninsula; 
but then followed the reaction, A Hindu revolt broke out | 
at Delhi, which had ramifications extending into the remote 
south. The Muhammadan empire in India was clismem- 
bered into petty kingdoms, but the Hindus could not throw 
off the Muhammadan yoke. Different Muhammadan dy- 
nasties were founded in Hindustan and Bengal, but their 
history is meagre and confused. For two centuries, from 
1350 to reso, the Dekhan and Peninsula were the theatre of 
wars between Muhammadans and Hindus; whilst the Port- 
uguese established a Christian power at Goa, on the coast 
of Malabar. Meanwhile the once famous Moghul empire 
was founded in Hindustan, and for a period of two centuries 
was respected as the paramount power in India,! 


| The history of the Muhammadan empire in the Dekhan wil] he told 
in the next chapter. The history of the Portuguese power in India is 
told in Chapter III, The history of the Moghul empire begins in 
Chapter IV,, and is continued in the following chapters, 
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| CHAPTER IL. 
h DEKHAN AND PENINSULA. 


A.D. 1350 TO 1565, 


Wuern Ald-ud-din sent his army into the Dekhan and ap, 
Peninsula, he opened up new territories. The whole of the 1350-1400 
region to the south of the Nerbudda river was distributed fist at 
into a number of kingdoms, each having its own Raja, like Cae. 
* the Punjab and Hindustan. Marco Polo was coasting round del and 

the country between 1260 and 1295, and describes some of Malabar. 
these Rajas. Those of the Tamil country on the coast of 
‘Coromandel were black barbarians, wearing nothing but a 
cloth about their loins, but adorned with massive gold 
. bracelets, and strings of rare and precious stones. They 
worshipped the bull and cow, and had temples, idols, 
priests, and dancing girls. ‘The Rajas of the Malabar 
_country were much of the same stamp, but were also famous 
for their piracies, as they had been in the days of the Greeks 

‘and Romans,} 

- Hindu traditions tell of different Hindu empires which Hindu 

| were founded at intervals, and were associated with differ- traditions: 

;ences of religion. There were Brahman kingdoms and Jain i 

| kingdoms ; there were sages expounding rival faiths; Jain’ ; 

| Rajas were converted to the religion of the Brahmans, and 
4% Brahmanical Rajas were brought‘over to the religion of the 

‘| Jains. These controversies were often accompanied by cruel 
| persecutions and religious wars, but the traditions are dying 
‘out of the memory of the people of the land. 
| The religion of the Jains is the outcome of the same forms 





1 Marco Polo seems to have visited the coast before the expeditions of 
~{| Malik Kafr, as he says nothing whatever about them, 
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A.D, of thought as Buddhism. It expresses the same distaste for 
1359-1409 Jife, the same yearning for the deliverance of the soul from 
Relicion the vortex of endless transmigrations. But the Jains reject 
of the the doctrine of annihilation or Nirvdna, They believe that 
Jains. when the soul has been liberated from the trammels of suc- 
cessive existences it begins a spiritual life in some indefinable 
mansion of the blessed. The Jains worship the saints who 
have attained this spiritual life, and they hold twenty-four 
particular saints in the profoundest veneration. The Jains 
are divided, like the Buddhists, into monks and laymen. 
Originally some of the sects abandoned all clothing, like 
the Gymnosophists of old ; but the Jain monks, in gencral, 
are not only clothed, but distinguished as the “ white- 
robed.”’ 

Modern The lower orders of the people of India are slaves to 

Brahman: idolatry and supersitition, but modern Brahmanism, as 

ee understood by the more enlightened classes, 1s of a more 
intellectual character. It teaches the transmigrations of the 
soul after death, but it also teaches the deliverance of the 
soul from the chain of transmigrations by good works or by 
faith. Deliverance by good works is generally associated 
with the worship of Siva. Deliverance by faith is associated 
with the worship of Vishnu. It is said that by faith in Rama 
or Krishna, as incarnations of Vishnu, the soul may he 
delivered from the vortex of transmigrations. These difter- 
ences of belief have originated numerous sects and contro- 
versies ; yet all seem to be agreed that the deliverance of the 
soul from transmigrations is the beginning of a new spintual 
life, and that the emancipated soul is cither absorbed im 
the Godhead, or received in the heaven of the Supreme 
Spirit. 

Hindu Hindu traditions tell of an empire named Vijayanagar, 

a of which was associated with the worship of Vishnu. It ex: 

: Vin tended over the whole of the Peninsula from the river 

yanagar, Kistna to Cape Comorin, and from the coast of Coroman clel 

about to that of Mulabar. Some traditions say thatit also included 

1300. the Dekhan and Hindustan. European travellers speak of 

the same empire under the name of Narsinga; they describe 
It as spreading over the Peninsula, whilst the Dekhan was 

City of held by the Muhammadans, . 

Vijayana- The metropolis of this empire was founded about the 

gilr. fourteenth century, or some earlier date, on the banks of the 
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Tumbadra river, an affluent of the river Kistna. It was 9 Ab, 
known as the city of Vijayanagar, It was built of stone S509 
and granite, and the temples, palaces, and fortifications are 
to be seen to this day. 

The Muhammadan army of the Dekhan revolted, as Wars be- 
already statecl, in the year 1350, and raised up a line of tween the 
Sultans of their own, who are known as Bahmani Sultans. PaO 
These Sultans reigned at Kulbarga,’ and soon came in con- a 
flict with the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, The wars Dekhsn 
which ensued between Muhammadans and Hindus are the 204 the 
most horrible on record, and were often waged to gratify the Etnadua el 
paltry passions of jealousy or revenge. mets 

Krishna Rai, Mahdraja of Narsinva, was proud and over- Insolence 
bearing, corresponding closely to Southey’s conception of of i 
Kehama. He was said to have been the great conqueror ay 
who subdued all peninsular India, from Malabar to Coro- 
mandel. One day he received an insulting document from 
the Sultan of the Dekhan. ‘he Sultan had been drinking 
wine in his palace, and listening to flattering songs in praise 
of kings. In the pride of his heart be gave the musicians 
an order for the payment of money on the Hindu treasury 
at Vijayanagar, 

In due course the order reached the Mahdraja, It Wrath 
amounted to a demand that the Mahdraja should pay the o! the 
musicians ont of his own treasury in obedience to the orders Maharaj... 
of the Sultan. Krishna Rai was enraged at the insult. fe 
ordered the messenger to be led through the strects of 
Vijayanagar with every mark of contempt. He resolved 
to wipe out the insult with blocd and slaughter. He 
crossed the river ‘lumbadra with his army, captured one 
of the frontier fortresses belonging to the Sultan, and 
slaughtered the garrison almost to & man, 

The Sultan was enraged in his turn. He entered the mosque Vow of 
in his city of Kulbarga, and swore upon the Koran that he WeSultan, 
would not sheathe his sword until he had slain a hundred 
thousand idolaters. He crossed the river Tumbadra with 
his army, and began a horrible massacre of men, women, 
and children, until, it is said, he had completed the tale of 
slaughter. At last the Brahmans declared that Krishna Rat 
had offended the gods, and they compelled him to ste for 

1 The city is situated in the Nizam’s territories, about 150 miles west 
of Hyderabad, Itis now a railway station, 
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A.D. terms. The Sultan demanded that the Mahdraja should 
1499-1509 yay the musicians, and Krishna Rai was bound to obey, 
~ ‘This simple concession brought the war toaclose. But the 
Sultan and the Mahdraja were alike horror-stricken at the 
bloodshed, and it was agreed that for the future none should 
be slain in war except the soldiers that were fighting in the 
field. 
Assassins In 1400 there was a Mahdraja named Deva Rat;, he 
disguised invaded the Sultan’s territories and encamped his army on the 
ars bank of the Kistna. The Sultan was afraid to cross the 
ar river in the face of the Hindu host. At this crisis eight men 
offered to go and assassinate either Deva Rai or his eldest 
son, The Sultan gave his consent to the proposed assassi- 
nation. The men crossed the river and made friends with 
some dancing-girls who were going that might to perform 
before the eldest son of Deva Rai. 
War The dances in Southern India often represent battles, 
dances in The performers appear with sticks or weapons in their 
ae hands, and sing and dance, strike their sticks or brandish 
~ "their weapons, whilst leaping, fencing, and indulging in 
other mac gestures. Della Valle describes a performance 
in which the master of the troop appeared amongst the girls 
with a naked poniard, and pretended to slaughter them. 
Drinking, The son of Deva Rat entertained his officers in a large 
dancing, pavilion. There was feasting and drinking, whilst the 
ais dancers began to perform in their usual fashion, After a 
while the men from the Sultan’s camp appcared amongst 
the girls in the guise of dancers, with naked daggers in 
their hands. The revelry was at its height; the prince and 
his guests were drunk with wine, when suddenly the prince 
was stubbed to the heart, with many of his chefmen. The 
lights were put out, and the assassins escaped In the uproar. 
The Hindu camp was thrown into a panic, which lasted 
all night; every man was afraid of his neighbour. Amidst 
the darkness the Sultan crossed the river and fell upon the 
terror-stricken army. The massacre which followed may be 
left to the imagination. Deva Rai was paralysed. At last 
he made over large treasures to the Sultan, and pledged 
ice himself to send a yearly tribute to Kulbarga. 
ae Sat 1 years passed away, and the same Sultan and same Maha- 
toa Hindu ‘aja engaged in another war; but this time it was brought 
princess, to a close by a marriage. The Sultan married the daughter 


Massacre 
of Llindus, 
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of Deva Rai. The marriage feast continued forty days, and A.D. 
was the great event of the time. The Muhammadan army 14901500 
was encamped four miles from the city of Vijayanagar. The 

road between the city and the camp was converted into a_ 

street, and lined on either side with shops and booths. All 

comers took what they pleased as a free gift. Provisions 

and sweetmeats, flowers and perfumes, fruits and choice 

‘drinks, were open to all. Meanwhile conjurers, play-actors, 
snake-charmers, dancing-girls and performers, performed 

before the multitude from day to day. 

When the marriage rites were over, the street was covered Proces- 
with carpets, and the princess was carried with great pomp 0": 
ffom the palace of the Mahdraja to the pavilion of the 
Sultan. After some days the bridegroom and bride paid a 
visit to the Mahdraja. All the chief officers of the Sultan 
went In procession in gorgeous array; music was playing, 
banners were flying, and beautiful children were scattering 
flowers of gold and silver. The Sultan was feasted for three 
days by the Maharaja, and then took his leave. 

The parting was unpropitious between the Sultan and his Unpro- 
father-in-law, The Mahdraja accompanied his son-in-law pitiovs 
half-way to the camp, but then returned to the city. The P&S 
Sultan was offended because the Mahdraja had not gone the © 
whole way to the camp’; and he nursed up the secret in his 
heart. Ten years afterwards he renewed the war to avenge 
the affront. In this war he was utterly defeated by the 
Mahdraja, and died of grief and mortification. 

About r500 the Bahmani empire was dismembered, and Bahmani 
formed into five separate kingdoms, under different Sultans. empire 
The Dekhan at this period might be described as a square, aor 
hhaving a little kingdom in the centre, and a large kingdom goms. ~ 
at each of the four angles. Bidur was the centre. North- 

_ ward of Bidur was Ahmadnagar and Berar; southward of 
Bidur was Bijdpur and Golkonda, 

The division of the Bahmani empire weakened the Muham- Muham- 
mmadan dominion in the Dekhan. Ahmadnagar, Berar, and madan 
Bidur were far away to the north, and had little to fear from hee yee 
the Hindu power of Vijayanagar. But Bijdpur and Gol- sinh a 
- Ikonda were on the border, and not strong enough of them-  . 
selves to withstand the collected force of the Hindu empire. 
“Io make matters worse, the Sultans of the Dekhan quarrelled 
amongst themselves, and were at war with each other, when 
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A.D. they ought to have united their forces against their southerp 


1500-1505 neighbour. 
Dieines But for some years there was nothing to fear from Vija, 


tionsat yanagar, ‘The Hindu court was distracted by a scries of 
Vijayana- treachcries, assassinations, and butcheries, equally revolting 
gar, and bewildermg: It would be tedious to unravel the story, 
A plain narrative of the progress of events will suffice to 
show why the Hindus of the Peninsula were forced to keep 
the peace towards the Muhammadans of the Dekhan. 
Ambitious ‘The atrocities at the court of Vijayanagar began with an 
mimster, intrigue, which has always been common in Oriental courts 
It was an intrigue for the transfer of the sovereignty of 


the Raj from the family of the Mahdraja to the family of | 


the minister. It has been generally carried out by the 
removal of the males of the reigning family, and the 
marriage of the minister’s son to one or more of the 
princesses, in order to give to the son of the minister q 
show of right to the throne. 

Murder of —§ Deva Ral, Mahdraja of Narsinga, died, leaving an infant 

infant son. The infant was placed upon the throne, while the 

ie minister conducted the governmentin the capacity of regent 
or guardian. When the infant reached his majority, he was 
murdered, and another infant was placed upon the throne, 
Three infants reigned in succession, and were murdered in 
like manner. 

Ram Rai, Meanwhile the minister, Timma, brought about a marriage 

Maharaja. between his son Ram Rai and a grand-daughter of Deva 
Rai. When tie third infant was murdered, Ram Rai was 
proclaimed Maharaja, and all the males of the royal family 
were put to death, with two exceptions. One was a hill 
witted man‘named Termal Rai; the other was an infant 
belonging to the female branch of the fainily. 

Revoltand Ram Rai was accepted as Mahdraja without opposition: 

assassina- but his pride and arrogance soon created enemies. Theold 

da nobles of the empire refused to submit to the insolence ofa 
usurper, and proceeded to the provinces and raised a rebellion, 
Ram Rai took the field against the rebels, leaving his 
treasures in the charge of a trusted slave, The slave wasa 
favourite who had risen to high offices, but his head was 
turned by the treasures. The sight of the gold is said to 
have driven him mad, and stirred him up to desperate actions, 
He plotted a conspiracy with the half-witted Termal Rai, He 
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placed the infant of the female line on the throne of Vija- 4p. 
yanagar, and assumed the post of minister. The rebel 15°0-1565 
nobles rallied round the infant representative of the royal - 
house. They marched on to the capital, Ram Rai saw 

that his cause was lost, and retired to his own estates for 

security. 

But Termal Rai was infected with the same madness as Ternal 
the slave. He murdered the infant and the slave, and Rai, _ 
seized the throne as Mahdraja. He was akin to the old Mabaraa- 
dynasty, and so far was preferred to the usurper, Ram Rai. 
Notwithstanding his fits of madness he was acknowledged 
sovereign by all the nobles at Vijayanagar. 

The madness of Termal Rai soon began to show itself in General 

intolerable ways. He exasperated the nobles by his in- rebellion: 
solence; and they appealed to Ram Rai for deliverance, aa 
and joined him with their retainers. An overwhelming army jy ihe 
was soon marching to the capital with Ram Rai at its Muham- 
head. ‘ermal Rai was seized with terror, In sheer madans, 
desperation he called in the help of the Muhammadans. 
He sent messengers to Bijapur, promising to become the 
vissal of the Sultan, if the Sultan would only protect him 
against his revolted subjects. The Sultan, nothing loth, 
marched an army to Vijayanagar ; he was admitted into the 
city, conducted to the palace, and placed upon the throne. 
To crown all, Termal Rai did homage before the Sultan, 
and acknowledged him as his suzerain and protector. 

This sudden revolution sent a thrill through the Peninsula. Horror 
The Hindus were horror-stricken. They saw to their dismay of the 
that a mad Maharaja had made over his throne and empire ‘indus. 
to the Muhammadans; that their metropolis was occupied 
by an army of ‘Turks and other foreigners, who had deso- 
lated their country in days gone by, destroyed temples, 
broken down their idols, and filled the land with bloodshed 
and terror. 

Meanwhile Ram Rai and the nobles had recourse to Action of 
guile. They promised to become reconciled to Termal Rai 8am Rai. 
if he would only send away the Muhammadans. They 
swore to become his faithful subjects for life, if he would 
only get rid of the intruders. They declared that the 
presence of the Muhammadans polluted the temples and 
angered the gods; and that prayers and worship were of no 
avail so long as the enemies of the gods remained in the land. 
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By this time Termal Rai had grown | weary of his new 


ete 1565 allies; he was, in fact, heartily sick of the sight of the 


Tecnal 
Rai 
betrayed. 


Despair 
and 
suicide, 
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the 
Sultans, 
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ance of the 
Sultans, 
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Muhammadans. Tle tried to persuade the Sultan to leave 
Vijayanagar, and return to Bfjdpur. At last he succeeded, 


but not until he had bribed the Sultan with money and - 


jewels to the value of two millions sterling. 


No sooner had the Muhammadans crossed the Kistna | 


river, than Termal Rai found that he was betrayed. Ram 
Rai and the nobles were on the march for Vijayanagar to 
deprive him of his throne, and take possession of his 
empire. Termal Rai played out the remainder of his part 


like a desperate lunatic. He put out the eyes of the horses _ 


and elephants in the royal stables, and cut off their tails, 
He began to destroy the precions stones in the treasury by 

crnshing them with heavy millstones. At last he heard hig 
enemies breaking into the palace, and fell on his sword and 
perished on the spot. 

Ram Rai was once again Mahdraja of ‘Noateings. He 
found the Sultans of the Dekhan at war against each other, 
and soon began to interfere in their dissensions. . The 
Sultans of Lfjdpur and Golkonda entreated him to help 
them in a war against the Sultan of Ahmadnagar, and Ram 
Rai was only too ready to interfere. Thus an alhance was 
formed by two Sultans with a Hindu Mahdraja for the over- 
throw of another Sultan; and Ram Rai took the field in 
Muhammadan territory in concert with Muhammadan 
allies. 

The Sultans of Bijdpur and Golkonda soon repented of their 
unholy league. The Muhammadans of India were-horrifed 
at hearing that Muhammadan Sultans were helped by an 
idolatrous Maharaja in a war against a brother Muhammadan, 
Moreover, the Hindu soldiery had. committed enormous 
sacrilege in Muhammadan territory; they stabled their 
horses in mosques, and offered sacrifices to their idol gods 
in the shrines of holy men, whilst the recreant Sultans made 
no attempt to prevent them, 

When the war was over, the Sultans found that the liane 
with the Hindu Mahdrajawas not tobe endured. Ram Rai 
was puffed up with pride and vain-glory; he treated the Sultans 
as his vassals, and put their envoys to shame, At last, 
four of the Sultans banded together to throw off the yoke of 
the infidel Mahdraja. They laid aside all quarrels; they 
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~ jengued together as brother Muhammadans, to be avenged . A.D. 
once and for all on the Mahdraja of Vijayanagar. 1550-156; 
The decisive battle was fought in 1565 ; 3 it is known as Battle of 
the battle of Talikota, and is famous alike in Muhammadan Talikota, 
history and Hindu legend. The four Sultans assembled 155. 
their armies on the banks of the Kistna. Ram Rai was filled - 
with wrath, and collected together all his horse, foot, and 
elephants to overwhelm the Muhammacans. Both armies 
had cannon, but the Muhammadans had the better. The 
confederate Sultans guarded their front with a line of cannon 
fastened together with ropes and chains. The Hindus 
guarded their front with war elephants as well as cannon ; 
and through these elephants they lost the day. 

The Hindus advanced bravely to battle, with songs and Fall of 
dances after the old Telinga fashion, T hey began the battle Ram Rai, 
with shot and rockets, and drove back the Muhammadan - 
wings. But the Muhammadan centre was unbroken, and | 
began to open fire. The Muhammadan gunners had loaded 
their cannon with bags of copper money. The Hindus 
were Slaughtered in heaps by the fiery storm. At this 
moment a war elephant ran madly about, and overturned 
the litter of Ram Rai. The Muhammadan gunners seized _ 
the Mahdraja as their prisoner, and beheaded him on the 
spot; and then fixed the bleeding head upon a spear, and 
paraded it before the contending armies. 

The death of the Mahdraja brought the battle to a close. Pursuit 
The Hindus fled like sheep when they beheld his head upon and 
a spear. The Muhammadans pursued them to the gates of plunder, 
Vijayanagar ; they took possession of the city, and found 
none to oppose them, ‘The metropolis of the last of the 
great Hindu empires was at their mercy; and six months 
are said to have been spent in the work of plunder. 

Two years afterwards a European traveller, named Cessar Ruin of 
Frederic, visited the city of Vijayanagar; he found the Vijayana. 
houses standing, but the inhabitants had vanished from the 8*- 
spot. The whole country'round about was infested with 
thieves. He stayed six months at Vijayanagar out of fear 
of the thieves; and when at last he set out for Goa he 
was every day attacked by robbers, and nearly every day 

~ compelled to pay a ransom. 
+ The empire of Vijayanagar was broken up by the battle 
of Talikota, but it was not conquered by the Sultans. The 
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court removed to Pennakonda, eight days’ journey to the 


a2 1505 south ; but the successor of Ram Rai was little better than 


Lismem- 


an exile, and his sovereignty soon dwindled away. The 


berment of provinces became kingdoms. The Naiks, or deputies of 
the Hindu the Maharaja, who had ruled as Viceroys, soon began to 


empire, 


Religious 
revolu- 
Lions. 


reign as Rajas; they ceased to pay tribute to the exiled 
Mahdraja, and in the course of two or three generations 
the descendants of Ram Rai possessed nothing but an empty 
name, 

The Hindu empire of Vijayanagar was of the same type 
as that of Magadha, but in both there was a religions antag- 
onism in the background. Under Asoka the Brahmanical 
worship of the gods faded away from Hindustan, and 
Buddhism became a state religion. Under Krishna Rai, 
Deva Rai, and Ram Rai, the teachings of Buddhist and 
Jain were denied or ignored, and the Brahmanical worship 


‘ of the gods was restored from the Kistna river to Cape 


Comorin. The story of these religious revolutions has yet 
to be decyphered from withering palm-leaves and moulder- 
ing inscriptions ; but enough has been revealed to show that 
amidst the jars and conflicts. of rival creeds, sparks of 
divine truth have not been altogether wanting ; and the day 
may yet dawn when Brahmans will confess that without 
goodness and purity of the heart the worship of the gods 
is Of no avail, winlst Jains may learn that the true spirit of 
holiness to which they aspire is the outcome of Deity alone. 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
PORTUGUESE EMPIRE: MALABAR. 
A.D. 1498 TO 1625, 


In 1498, sixty-seven years before the battle of Talikota, = a.p. 
ships from Portugal made their first appearance in the 1498-1520 
Indian seas, and anchored off the coast of Malabar. The First 
whole Indian continent was in a state of unrest. Afghan arrival of 
chiefs were invading the Punjab, and devastating Hindustan the Portu- 
from the banks of the Indus to the mouths of the Ganges, 3¥s* 
The Bahmani empire of the Dekhan was divided against ee 
itself, and splitting into five kingdoms under five indepen- 
dent Sultans. The empire of Vijayanagar, in the Peninsula, 
was distracted with revolts, treacheries, and assassinations, 
which accompanied the transfer of the sovereignty from the 
family of the Mahdraja to the family of the minister. But 
the Portuguese knew nothing of these revolutions. They 
saw only the coast of Malabar and the purple heights of the 
Western Ghats. As far as they were concerned, the region 
beyond the mountains was an unknown world. 

The western coast, commonly called the coast of Malabar, Malabar, 
must always have been the first land in India which met the verte 

= : : coast of 

eyes of European discoverers. Pliny tells of the voyages of yyaia. 
Roman merchants from Egypt to Malabar, which occupied 
seventy days. The Roman ships were manned with archers 

to keep off the Malabar pirates. Inthe fifteenth century 

the pirates were equally troublesome, although few pro- 

bably would have dared to encounter the cannon of the 
Portuguese. ! 

1 Tiny does nat call the western coast by the name of Malabar; but 
there is no question about its identity. fle speaks of Barace, the 
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Whilst the western coast of India has been opeh to 


1498-1520 the Indian Ocean, it has been more or less. shut out from 


Western 


the empires of the Dekhan-and Peninsula. A mountain 


Ghats, the chain runs southward from the Vindhyd mountains to Cape 
Indian Ap- Comorin, enclosing a long and narrow strip of territory 


enines, 


Malahar 
proper, 


Twelve _ 


kings of 


Malabar. 


towards the sea, and walling it off from the eastern plains, - 


This chain is known in India as the Western Ghdts: it 
might be better described to European readers as the 
{Indian Apennines, 

The term Malabar is properly restricted to the southem 
portion of this coast territory. The region between the sea 
and the Ghats, from the Nerbudda river to Cape Comnorin, 
is properly divided into three sections, namely: Konkan on 
the north; Kanara in the centre; and Malabar on the south, 
It will be seen hereafter that each of these sections has a 
history of its own. : | - 

Malabar proper extended from Cape Comorin northward 
to the port of Cannanore.! It wasthe first Indian country 
reached by the Portuguese. It was distributed among a 
number of petty Rajas, known in tradition as the twelve 
kings of Malabar.? They were black barbarians more or 
less under the influence of Brahmans, and ready to share 
the profits of freebooters, pirates, or traders.. They and 
their dependents formed a military class, devoted to arms, 
and living amongst an agricultural people of an inferior 
race. They were in fact a hereditary caste known as Nairs ; 
and may be described as Rajptits in the rough. They wore 
cloths hanging from their girdles, and carried swords and 
bucklers ; but the Rajas decorated themselves with gold 
and jewels. The twelve Rajas of Malabar owed allegiance 


modern Baroche, as the most convenient port; and a glance at a map 
of India will show that the port of Baroche, at the month of the Ner- 
budda river, would be the most convenient shelter for ships coming from 
Egypt. Again, the pepper of Cochin, towards the southern extremity 
of the coast, has been famous for ages; and Pliny tells us that the 


_ pepper of Cothinara was brought to Barace in canoes. 


Two important marts on the wester coast are mentioned by Ptolemy, 
namely, Plithanaand Tagara. Plithana has heen identified with Paitan, 
the capital of Salivahana on the river Godavari, The name of Tagara 
still lingers in that of Deoghur, whither Muhammad Tughlak sought to 
remove his capital. Ps a ee ae Oe | 

1 Sometimes it was adyanced as far north as. Mangalore; but the 
matter is of no moment. | ie a 


2 There were thirteen jn all, including the Zamorin of Calicut, 
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to an emperor, who reigned at Calicut, and was known as A.D. 
the Zamorin. At times they may have paid tribute to the 1499-1520 
Maharaja of Vijayanagar;! but otherwise they maintained 
a political independence. 

Malabar has always been famous for pepper and spices. Pepper 

The different Rajas held a monopoly of these commodities, ™ 
They either supplied cargoes, or levied duties on all sales. The pilgrims. 
trade was in the hands of Arab Muhammadans who were 
called Moors, and had carried it on for centuries. They 
shipped Indian commodities ana Indian pilgrims to the Red 
Sea. The pilgrims were landed at Jedda, and proceeded 
through the desert to the holy places at Meecaand Medina. 
‘The goods were landed at Suez, and carried on the backs of 
camels through Egypt to Alexandria, where they were again 
shipped by the merchants of Venice and Genoa, and 
conveyed to the different ports of the Mediterranean, 

The first Portuguese fleet that reached India consisted Departure 
of three ships under the command of Vasco de Gama, of the 
The voyagers left Lisbon on the 8th of July, 1497, like an ree om 
army of martyrs, Every man went to confession and jyo7, ’ 
received absolution. ‘The monks of Our Lady of Beth- 
lehem walked to the ships in solemn procession, and offered 
up prayers for the success of the voyage. 

It is needless to dwell on the perils and privations of the Anchorage 
expedition. The voyagers rounded the Cape of Good Hope, on Cali 
and steered boldly across the Indian Ocean towards the “"” 
coast of Malabar. On the 28th of May, 1498, the fleet 
anchored off Calicut, the residence of the Zamorin ;? and 
Vasco de Gama sent a message on shore, announcing his 
arrival as an ambassador from the King of Portugal, with 
a letter and presents for the Zamorin. 

The Portuguese ambassador was soon invited to an audi- Portu-: 
ence. Vascc de Gama landed at Calicut with twelve of his Pen for 
officers. In the first instance the party were carried in palan- worships 
quins to a pagoda, to be purified and perfumed. They were an idol, 
received by four Malabar Brahmans, naked to the waist, who 


1 Tn this little empire of Malabar there are traces of a constitution. 
Trach state is said to have sent a representative to the court of the 
Zamorin at Calicut; and their representatives formed a council, and 
caused inuch turmoil by their jealousics and rivalries, 

2 Calicut is about 250 miles to the northward of Cape Comorin, and 
abont roo miles to the north of Cochin. 
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sprinkled them with scented water, and presented them 
with a sweet-smelling paste made of sancdal-wood. The 
temple was dedicated to the goddess Mariamma. The 
Portuguese saw the statue of a woman, and asked the name 
of the goddess; the Malabars cried out “ Mari, Mani.” 
‘The Portuguese confounded the name with that of the 
Virgin Mary; and prostrated themselves at the feet of the 
goddess before they discovered their folly, 

Vasco de Gama and his retinue were next conducted to 
the palace of the Zamorin. It was built of mud, but was 
pleasantly situated amidst trees ancl gardens. The chief 
Brahman led the ambassaclor into the aucience-hall, The 
Zamorin was seated on a couch of silk, while a grave 
official stood by his side holding a golden plate filled 
with betel. The Zamorin was arrayed in white cotton, 
flowered with gold.! He wore jewels in his ears, bracelets 
on his arms, bangles on his legs, and was crowned with a 
diadem of pearls. He assumed the grave, stolid demeanour 
which eastern princes display under like circumstances ; but 
the letter and presents were received, and the ambassador 
was promused a speedy answer. 

The Muhammadan traders at Calicut soon learnt all 
that was going on. They knew that the Portuguese were 
their enemies in religion, and likely to be their rivals in 
trade. They bribed the officials of the Zamorin. They 
whispered that the Portuguese were not ambassadors ; that 
the presents were not such as a king would send, or the 
Zamorin could receive; that the so-called ambassadors 
Were dangerous pirates and kidnappers, who had already 
committed outrages on the coast of Africa. 

Vasco de Gama soon saw that the Moors were bent on 
mischief. He had landed his goods, and the Zamorin gave 
him a house; but the factor placed in the house could 
neither sell nor buy, ancl was soon treated as a prisoner. 

Vasco de Gama seized some fishermen by way of re- 
prisals, The Zamorin was alarmed, and the factor was 
released. The ambassador then released most of the 
fishermen, but kept back a few in order to carry them to 


1 This simple fact has a significance. It shows that the audience: 
was regarded as a great State ceremony. On such occasions the Zamorin 
Wore a while vestment, but never otherwise. None of his Nairs were 
allowed to wear a vestment at any time. 
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Portugal, This last proceeding awakened the suspicions A.D. 
of the natives. They believer] the story of the Moors that !49°°15- 
the Portuguese were pirates ancl slave-dealers. The alarm 7 
spread along the coast, and ships began to assemble at the 
neighbouring ports for the destruction of the strangers. 

Vasco de Gama found that the country was against him. 

He lett Calicut with his ships, steered out in the Indian 

Ocean, and returned to Portugal by the way he came. 

The King of Portugal next sent a fleet of thirteen ships Expedi- 
with the fishermen on board, under the command of Alvarez ton of 
Cabral. More than half the ships foundered during the ee 
voyage, and only six anchored off Calicut. The fishermen cee 
were put on shore, and left to tell their own story. The 
Zamorin became better disposed towards the Portuguese. 

He again made over a house at Calicut; and a factor was 
placed in the house with goods and money under the 
protection of sixty chosen Portuguese. 

But the Moors were soon at their old tricks. The Portu- Violence 
guese could not obtain a cargo; and the few goods they of the 
were permitted to buy, were purchased at very advanced Pore 
rates. All this while they saw that the Moors were pro- ae 
curing cargoes with the utmost ease, and loading their own 
ships very rapidly. The Portuguese admiral was so exas- 
perated Lhat he boarded a Moorish vessel, and transferred 
the cargo to his own ship. 

This violent proceeding stirred up the Nairs. ‘The cry Slaughter 
went forth that the Portuguese were pirates. All the Nairs of the 
in Calicut gathered round the factory, and assailed the (ON 
inmates with darts and javelins. The Portuguese fought faynonad- 
for their lives, but were overwhelmed by numbers. At last ing of 
a portion of the wall was broken down, and the Nairs Calicut. 
rushed in, Forty Portuguese were slaughtered on the 
spot ; the survivors escaped to the shore and swam to the 
ships. ‘The factory was plundered by the Naivs, and Cabral 
was told that the Zamorin shared the plunder. The admiral 
was so angry that he burnt fifteen native ships that 
were lying in the harbour, and cannonaded the city of 
Calicut for two days. 

The cannon worked a great change. It mspired the Attiance 
Rajas round about with respect for the Portuguese, and with the 
hopes of revenge against the Zamorin. The Raja of ee 
Cochin, further south, had a special feud against the 7°" 
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AD.  Zamorin, and was anxious for the friendship of the Dower. 
1495-1520 fy) Strangers. The Raja concluded a treaty with the Porty. 
guese, supplicd them with cargoes, and permitted them to 
build a fort within his territory. 7 
Portu- But nothing could allay the bitter opposition: of the 
guese Moors. Hostilities broke out between Christians and Mu- 
atracitits hammadans which might be described as war to the knife. 
et Cruelties were perpetrated which are too horrible to con, 
traders, template. One atrocity may serve as a type of the whole, 

A Muhammadan ship was captured by the Portuguese, 
whilst carrying two hundred and sixty Mecca pilgrims to 
the Red Sea. Twenty children were saved and baptized ; 
the remainder, to the number of two hundred and forty 
souls, were thrust into the hold without mercy, and the 
ship was scuttled and set on fire. 
Inter- After some years the Sultan of [egypt raised a turmoil 
erence of ‘The Portuguese had absorbed the Indjan trade, and diverted 
atte it from Egypt round the Cape of Good Hope. — The 
~*~ Sultan was angry at the loss of transit duties in Egypt, 
and he was driven to fury by the atrocities of the Portuguese, 
the capture of Muhammadan ships and drowning of Mecca: 
pilgrims. He sent letters to the Pope threatening to destroy 
all the holy places in Palestine unless the Portuguese aban- 
doned the eastern seas, After great preparations he senta 
fleet down the Red Sea; but it was defeated by the Portuguese 
off Guzerat, and the shipping was plundered and destroyed, 
Founda- The real founder of the Portuguese empire in the east 
tien of was Alfonso de Albuquerque, the Viceroy of the Portuguese 
eS possessions in India from 1509 to 1515. He selected the 
querque, ‘Sland of Goa, nearly half way down the western coast of 
India, between Konkan and Kanara, to be the metropolis of 
the Portuguese empire, and the emporium of eastern. trade. 
This island had been originally a nest of pirates, but had 
been captured and cleared by a Muhammadan Sultan of the 
Dekhan. Albuquerque seized and conquered the island, 
and founded the city of Goa, which was destined to become 
the Venice of the east. In like manner he founcled the city 
of Malacca on the Malay peninsula opposite the island of 
Sumatra, Albuquerque died at the bar of Goa in December — 





' This story, and many other tales of horror, are told by the Portu- 
guese historian, Faria y Sousa, who was Secretary for India to the 
King of Spain and Portugal, 
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1519, at the age of sixty-three, just as he was about to return 4.0. 
to his native land. 1520-1550 
Meanwhile the policy pursued by the Portuguese at Cochin poi. of 
was repcated by the Viceroy of Goa. Permission was he io 
obtained to build forts at various points along the coast ; guese : 
and when a fort was defended by cannon, and manned by forls at 
Europeans, it was impregnable to Asiatics. A Raja or a ee 
Sultan might repent of his alhance with the strangers, and ee 
try to turn them out of the fort, but the task was beyond his Dabul, 
power. In this manner the Portuguese built one fort at Onore, 
Diu in an island off the southern coast of Guzerat; another ees 
at Tassein im Konkan to the north of Bombay ;? others Cockia: 
at Chaul and Dabul in Konkan to the south of Bombay ; 
others at Onore and Mangalore in Kanara; whilst another, 
as already scen, was built at Cochin, in Malabar. Churches 
and houses were built within these forts; priests were ap- 
pointed, and monastcries were often endowed ; and Roman 
Catholic Christianity began to make a stir in Western India, 
In 1538 the Viceroy of Goa proposed to open up a trade Mission ta 
with Bengal, and sent a Portuguese mission to Chittagong. Bengal, 


‘ -At that time the Sultan of Bengal was an Arab in mortal 1535. 


fear of his life; and he ordered the strangers to be sent as 
prisoners to Gour, ‘The orders were obeyed, and the Portu . 
wuese would probably have been murdered; but the Sultan 
was slain by an Afghan, and the prisoners were released and 
permitted to return to Goa. 

According to the Portuguese historian, the government at Muham- 
Bengal was at this period of the worst possible kind. A madan 
serics of low-born adventurers, favourites or slaves, arose in ‘le In 
turn, murdered the reigning Sultan, and obtained the king- Henge: 
dom. Sultan after Sultan cut his way to the throne by 
treachery and assassination, and after a brief reign of self- 
indulgence and terror, was slaughtered in his turn, The 
new comer might be an Arab, or an Afghan, or evena black 
Abyssinian slave ; but the people of Bengal were too timid 
and effeminate to throw off the yoke, or even to interfere. 

If the intruder held the throne for three days, the popula- 
tion accepted him as their sovereign, 


1 The Porluguese ultimately built a fort at Bombay, but it was 
a weak affair; and Bombay played no part in history until it was ceded 
by Spain to the English in 1661, as the dowry of the Infanta who 
marricd Charles the Sccond, 
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A.D. About this time the Sultan of Turkey once again played 
1520-1559 part in the affairs of India. The Sultan of Guzerat sent 
Sultan of Messengers to implore the Porte to help him to drive the 
Turkey Portuguese out of Diu. The Porte sent an armament fro 
a No Muhammadan prince would join the Turks except the 
guese, Sultan of Guzerat, and he was soon tired of his new allies 
538, The Portuguese garrison at Diu fought with the utmost brayer 
and repelled every assault. At last the Muhammadan forces 
united in a general charge, and were repulsed with preat 
slaughter, But the Portuguese were nearly starved out, and 
suffered the most horrible privations.. ‘They were on the 
point of surrendering, when the Turkish fleet sailed away 
and was never seen again in the eastern seas, The Sultan 
of Guzerat had got rid of lis Turkish allies, by telling them 
that a great fleet was coming out from Portugal and would 
destroy them all. 

Repulse of The news of the repulse of the Great Turk was hailed 

the Great by the Portuguese nation with enthusiastic joy. The com- 

Turk, mandant of Diu returned to Lisbon, and was received with 
acclamation, All the nobles througed to the Tagus to wel- 
come him. All the foreign ambassadors strove to do him 
honour. The French ambassador ordered a painting to-be 
mace of the brave man who had defeated the Great Turk in 
the Indian seas. 


makes war Keypt,? to capture Diu, but the expedition proved a failyre \ 


Triumph- In sr545 there was another war about Diu. The Porta. 
ant proces- yyese Viceroy relieved the fort in person, and on his retum 
Goa to. Goa was received with the honours of a Roman triumph, 


His head was crowned with laurel, and he was accompanied 

through the streets of Goa by a procession of prisoners and 

captured guns and arms, Salutes were fired, bands of 

music were playing, the houses were adorned with silks, and 
fair women threw flowers and perfumes from the verandahs. 
When the Queen of Portugal heard the story she declared 
that the Viceroy had conquered like a Christian and 
triumphed like a pagan. — 

Goa inthe A picture of Goa during the latter half of the sixteenth 


eee century, is furnished by a Dutch traveller named Linschoten, 
century, 


1 The Sultan of Turkey conquered Egypt in 1517, 


Goa was situated on the northern side of the island, facing 
an arm of the sea. The shore was covered with country: © 
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houses and gardens, and adorned with forts and apa 
The Vicurvy's palace was built over the city gate. It we 
a splendid building, and portruts of every Viceroy < 
India were hang in the Counc hall, Passing through the 
vateway, the visitor entered a fine broad street, half a 
mile long, leading from the palace to a church, ‘In front 
of this church was the Exchange. 

every morning, except Sundays and Saints days, the 
Exchange at Goa was the great centre of attrac tiun. It 
began at sunrise, and was generally over by nine o'clock. 
[t resembled the old airs of I surope, except that gentlemen 
of noble birth bought and speculated ke common dealers, 
It was a kind of auction at which goods were sold at public 
outery by men specially appointed, Some erters ran about, 
hung with costly chains, jewels, pearls, rmgs, and precious 
stones, which were thus offered for sale. Others disposed 
of bales of damasks, velvets, silks, satins, spices, «rugs, 
pepper, and poreclain, = Others sold the goods of deceased 
persons ; for according to the law of Goa, whenever a man 
‘lied, from the Vieeroy downwards, his goods were sold at 
the Hexe hange far the benelit af Ins heirs. Slaves were also 
sold, male and female. Men were bought to serve as 
menial servants ; others to be lured out to different masters. 
Women shaves were taueht to make sweetmeats and con- 
fections, or te embroider pocket-handkerchiefs ; and the 
youngest ane fairest were sent into the streets to offer such 
commodities for sale. 

The social hfe at Goa was not healthy, The city was 
aften overrun by Portuguese adventurers, who came out to 
India under the name of soldiers, and affected ta be nables 
ind yenticmen, ‘Phese men were often required to parrison 
forts, Or to serve as soldiers on board the ships im ditferent 
expeditions; but when pot on servicer their presvnce was an 
Intolerable evil, “They were often reduced to poverty, living 
ten or twelve in one house, with perhaps only one or two 
suits Of silk clathes aniangst them, which they wore in 
tits. AG the: sie time they were se tanehy as rears 
etigactte, Che retum oof salas Wous, dud other potty of 
honour, thst they often diled the engy wath Lrsawds cael dilgod- 
shed, “Their dposalnte ves ded te other disorders.  Portue 
gues heaticholders shat up there wives anel dieters in 
Ghivntal seclusivn but thos only aggravated the evil ‘ile 
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ladies became demoralised by their female slaves, and often 
intrigued with the soledters, causing more jealousies and 
bloodshed, as well as polsonings, assassinations, and other 
secret crimes. 

Meanwhile there was no lack of wealth at Goa. Trade 
was the main business of the city; and the arrival and 
departure of ships in the river added to the excitement of 
the daily exchange. Ventures on board ships were exposed 
to the risks of capture or wreck, but the profits of a success- 
ful voynge were often three or four hundred per cent, 
Again, profits from thirty to forty per cent. were often to 
be made by money-changing alone, without any nsk what- 
ever, Jtvery September, Portuguese ships arrived at Goa, 
and sought to exchange their reals for Persian money for 
the purchase of pepper and spices at Cochin. Every April 
the ships went to China, ancl were glad to give Persian 
money for reals, which were required for the purchase of 
silks and porcelain. 

During the sixteenth century the Portuguese monopolised 
the whole trade between Europe and the east ; and a large 
share of the accumulated wealth was spent in Goa. The 
Viceroy returned to Portugal every three years with a 
splendid fortune; leaving a successor to amass riches in 
like manner. ‘he commandants of forts, and a few dis- 
appointed soldiers, may in Itke manner have returned to 
their native country after a term of years, But gentlemen 
traders married and settled in Goa, and adopted it as their 
home. ‘They built country-houses with secluded garclens, 
They made splendid shows of gold and silver plate. They 
adorned their wives and daughters with rings, chains, 
bracelets, and jewels of every description. They endowed 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and schools. Missionaries 
from Goa, chiefly Jesuits, were sent out to convert, not only 
the natives of the surrounding country, but the people of 
remote regions, such as those of China and Japan. 

The Viceroy and Council were at the supreme head of 
affairs. ‘here were also Secrctariats, a Court of Chancery, 
and other public officers. <A large ecclesiastical authority 
was exercised by the Archbishop and his Secretaries. ‘There 
was an Inquisition with authority superior to that of the 
Archbishop; and religious offenders were arrested, im- 
prisoned, condemned, tortured or executed, by this tribunal, 
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without any control whatever, beyond what might be ~ a.v. 
jnvolved in its correspondence with Rome, No Hindu 1623-1t1. 
rite was permitted within the island of Goa. No Muham- 
madan was allowed to perform his devotions in public, or 
to call believers to prayers. But otherwise the Inquisition 
rarely interfered with Hindu or Muhammadan, and generally 
confined its attention to Portuguese and native converts. 
Jf once a native, Hindu or Muhammadan, embraced 
Christianity, he was a slave to the Inquisition, and was 
punished for acts of apostacy as if he had committed the 
gravest crimes. 

Between the years 1623 and 1625, a Roman Catholic Visit cr 
gentleman, named Pietro della Valle, visited Goa, He has Della 
Jeft graphic descriptions of the country, when the fortunes Lae 
of Goa were on the tum. ‘The surroundings were still as °°?" 
imposing as ever, As Della Valle entered the arm of the sea, 
known as the river of Goa, he saw a beautiful city stretched 
out on his right hand. ‘The churches were the finest buld- 
ings in Goa. Many belonged to religious orders, such as 
the Augustines, Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, and 
Jesuits. Already, however, there were too many priests in 
Goa, and half the number would have sufficed for a much 
Jarger city. 

The native inhabitants formed the ball of the en Inhahi- 
They were a black generation, mostly slaves. The Portu- tants, 
guese were few in number, and had lost their wealth through See 
the invasions of the Dutch and English. But they were very ee 
proud, and made what show they could, for all wished to be 
accounted gentlemen and soldiers. 

The religious processions at Goa were very remarkable. Stranzr 
Della Valle saw a procession of the Holy Sacrament made religion 
by the whole clergy, with a greater show of green boughs li" 
than clothes, Mysteries were represented by persons in” 
disguise, accompanied by fictitious animals, dances, and 
masquerades. Della Valle remarked that in Italy such 
‘scenes would be confined to villages, and would not have 
been witnessed in great cities, 

Subsequently the order of Carmelites celebrated the Canoni.c 
canonisation of Saint Teresa. Two boys, clad as couriers, tion ol 
announced the canonisation to the Viceroy of Goa in appro- St. Tene 3. 
priate verses, ancl then proclaimed it with the sound of a 
trumpet throngh the streets of Goa, At night there were 
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displays of fireworks throughout the city ; and all the 


1623-162§ Portuguese gentlemen of note paraded the city in various 
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disguises, after the manner of a masquerade. 

At the feast of John the Baptist, the Viceroy and other 
Portuguese gentlemen rode through the streets in masque- 
rading habits, but without masks. They next attended Mass, 
and, then went to the large street of St. Paul, Many com- 
panies of Kanarese Christian soldiers went through their 
exercises in this street, marching past with ensigns, drums, 
and arms, and then leaping and playing along the street 
with drawn swords. 

Shortly afterwards the canonisation of Ignatiusand Xavier 
was celebrated by the Jesuits of the college of St. Paul. 
All the collegians came forth in a great cavalcade, divided 
into three squadrons, under three banners. One squadron 
represented Europe, the second Asia, and the third Africa. 
The men of each squadron were dressed in the costumes 
of the nations of their respective continents. Before the 
cavalcade went a chariot of clouds, with Fame on the top, 
who sounded her trumpet to the accompaniment of other 
music, and proclaimed the canonisation of the two saints. 
Two other chariots followed ; one represented Faith, or the 
Church; the other was a Mount Parnassus, carrying Apollo 
and the Muses as representatives of the sciences taught in 
the college. Five great pyramids, covered with pictures, 
were also drawn along the streets on wheels by men on 
foot. The first was painted with all the martyrs of the 
order of the Jesuits. The second was painted with doctors 
and authors belonging to the same order. The third 
was painted with figures of every nation to whom the 
Jesuits had sent missions, and thus represented the various 
languages in which the Jesuits preached and taught. 
The fourth pyramid was painted with devices showing the 
provinces of the said religion. The fifth displayed all 
the miracles which had been performed by the two saints, 
Ignatius and Xavier. ‘hese pyramids were drawn through 
the principal streets, and then placed as monuments in 
different parts of the city. 

There was no city in the world where there were so 
many religious processions as in Goa. Della Valle remarked 
that such shows were right and proper when kept within 
bounds, but in Goa they were much too frequent. The 
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crowds of monks and ecclesiastics were burdensome to — 4.0. 
the state and prejudicial to the military, Goa was a city 13-1025 
bordering on enemies; the metropolis of a kingdom lying 
in the midst of barbarians. Under such circumstances 

the utmost attention should have been given to fleets and 

armies. 

Della Valle accompanied a Portuguese ambassador on a Missien to 
mission to the so-called king of Kanara, named Venk-tapa the Raja 
Naik. Sixty years hacl passed away, since the battle of Tali- of Kanara, 
kota was fought in 1565, ‘lhe predecessors of Venk-tapa had 
been Naiks or governors of the province of Kanara under 
the old Mahdrajas of Vijayanagar; and Venk-tapa still re- 
tained the name of Nak, although he ruled Kanara as an 
independent Raja, and added to his dominions by the 
conqnest of less powerful neighbours. 

There had been some difficulty between the Viceroy of Pepper 
Goa and Venk-tapa Naik, which the embassy was intended 4¢alings 
to clear up. The Naik had been drawn into hostilities with as 
the Portuguese, but was anxious for peace. His country guese. 
produced much pepper, and the Portuguese were accustomed 
to buy it, but they had not come for the pepper of the 
current year, and they had not paid for the pepper of the 
previous year. The Portuguese were cqually anxious to 
keep on good terms with the Naik, for their cash was low, 
and they were afraid lest the Natk should sell his pepper 
to the English or Dutch. 

The capital of Venk-tapa Naik was at Ikkeri, a city in the Voyage 
interior, about fifty miles from Onore. The journey might from Goa 
have been made by land, but the Sultan of Bij&pur was in '° Ore 
possession of the intervening territory, and his officers were 
not always courteous towards the Portuguese. Accordingly 
it was determined to go by sea to the Portuguese port al 
Onore,! and then to proceed by land to the city of Ikken. 

Onore was a type of a Portuguese settlement. A few Onore, a 
of the Portuguese dwelt outside the fort, where there was a type of 4 
native bazar. But the commandant and all the married ea 
Portuguese dwelt inside the fort, which was laid out in streets il 
of houses with wells and gardens. There was also a piazza 
within the fort, which would contain all the inhabitants in 
the event of a siege. 


? Onore appears in modern maps under the name of Ilonahwar, 
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The kingdom of Kanara was in like manner a type of a 
Hindu Raj in Southern India. In the journey to Ikkeri 
Della Valle climbed the Ghat.) The mountain in that place 
was not so high as the Apennines, and the ascent was easier, 
but the woods were more dense. On the top of the moun- 
tain was a fortress belonging to Venk-tapa Naik, and a 
temple to the god Hanuman, the famous monkey who helped 
Kadina. 7 

The city of Ikkeri was surrounded by three lines of de- 
fences. ‘he two outer ones were mere fences of bamboo, 
intended to keep out horse and foot. The third enclo- 
sure was a wall, but weak and inconsiderable. The houses 
were scattered and ill-built, especially outside the wall, where 
they were diversified with groves of trees and ponds of 
water. 

After a clay or two’s delay, the Portuguese ambassador 
obtained an audience with Venk-lapa Naik, ‘The party rode 
to the palace in procession, accompanted with drums and 
music. The palace stood in a large fortress, environed with 
a ditch and some badly built bastions. Venk-tapa Naik 
received the Portuguese ambassador and party in a small 
court. He was seated ona raised pavement at the upper 
end of the court, under a wooden canopy covered with yild- 
ing. Several courtiers stooil at his right hand, and one of 
them fanned him to drive away the dies, THe chewed betel 
Jeaves throughout the audience. Te asked the ambassador 
why the Portuguese ships were so late this year. ‘The am- 
bassador rephed in a long rhodomontade. A Portuguese 
fleet was coming to India with a great army. The King of 
Spain and Portugal had formed an alliance with England, 
Prince Charles of England was on a visit to the court of 
Madrid. To this he added other bits of news which could 
have but little interest for the Hindu prince, and were only 
intended to glorify the Portuguese, 

Della Valle saw other sights at Ikkeri which are common 
to Hindu cities in the south. There were companies of 
young girls in figured silks and linen jackets, with diadeins 
of white and yellow flowers, who danced in circles with 
painted sticks in their hands, and sang songs in honour of 


1 The ruins of Ikkeri are still to be seen in Western Mysore, about 
eighteen miles to the north of Bednore. The Kaj of Kanara appears 
to have oceupied a considerable area in Western Mysore, 
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their goddess. There were wooden beams set up with ropes 
and hooks on which devotees were accustomed to swing 
themselves at eertain festivals. There were large chariots 
in which, on certain days, the gods were carried in grand 
processions. ‘There were Indian friars smeared with 
ashes, known as Jangamas, who led the lives of mendicants, 
and were worshipped as holy men. 

One night Della Valle met a procession which 1s no longer 
to be seen in India. A woman had lost her husband and 
wis bent on burning herself She rode on horseback with 
open face, holding a looking- glass m one hand and a lemon 
in the hee She went Alone singing and chanting her 
farewell to the world with such passionate language as moved 
all who heared her, She was followed by many men and 
women, and some carned an umbrelkt or canopy over her to 
do her honour, Drums were suunded before her, and she 
never ceased to accompany the noise with her sad songs. 
Della Valle was told thatshe would ride in procession throuyh 


the streets for a certam number of days, and then go out ‘of 


the city and be burned with great solemnities. 

At tkkert Della Valle was a close observer of Tindu 
worship. ‘Phere were several temples in the city, but the 
preatest of all was dedicated to the god Avhoresvara,! ‘The 
ntol wis in the form of a@ man wilh one head and sixteen 
arms. 

One evening tapers were lit in all the temples in Ikkeri. 
A great noise was made with drums and pipes, whilst priests 
began to dance before the gates of the temples. Della 

Valle went off to the temple of Aghoresvara, The people 
were called together by the sound of trumpets. “The priests 
formed a procession, carrying uwo tdols ina palanquin decked 
with jlowers and ornaments. ‘Phe procession was accomn- 
panied by music, torches, lances, streamers, and umbrellas, 
There was along train of dancing-girls two by two, decked 
in gold and jewels, ‘There were other women, marching on 
either side of the palanquin, carrying little staves with long 
white horse tails with which they fanned away the flies froin 
the Idols, Many priests accompanied the idols, In this 


’ The ruins of this temple are still to he seen, “The god was a form 
af Tsvara or Siva; also known as Mahbadewa, or the “great trad,’ 
Phe td Lwas a representative of the Supreme Being, See ate, papes 
G3 auc Os, 
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manner the procession entered the piaz:a of the temple, and 
made a large ring or circle, and the dancing began. 

Two women, from either side of the circle, advanced 
three steps forward and then fell three steps backward, but 
always with their faces towards the idols ; and this they did 
several times by way of saluting the idols. Two others 
then joined them, ancl after that two others. 

After the salutations were over, the dancing began with 
leaping, fencing, and many mad gestures. When the dane. 
ing was over, the procession moved outside the temple round 
the outer enclosure, halting at intervals to repeat the saluta- 
tions and dancing. At last the procession re-entered the 
temple and the ceremonies were brought to a close, 

The next night was the new moon, All the temples in 
Ikkeri were illuminated with candles ancl torches; so were 
all the streets, houses, and shops, Livery temple had its 
idol, and in some temples the idol was a serpent. The outer 
porches were illuminated with lights, anc adorned with 
transparencies of paintecd| horsemen, elephants, people fight- 
ing, ancl other odd figures. A great concourse of men and 
women went about the city visiting all the temples in Ikkeri, 
Late at night Venk-tapa came to the temple of Aghoresvara 
with his two nephews,! attended by a large train of soldiers 
and servants. He stayed in the temple for about an hour, 


during which he was entertained with music and dancing, 


and then returned to his palace. ! 

Della Valle remarked that the Hindu worship of the gods 
chiefly consisted in music, songs, and dances; and in serv- 
ing the idols as though they were living beings. Thus the 
priests presented the idols’ with things to eat, washed then, 
perfumed them, gave thein betel leaves, dyed them with 
sandal, and carried them abroad in processions, Della 
Valle was uncloubtedly correct. To this day the temple 


1 Throughout the countries of Kanara and Malabar, nephews of 
Nairs, when born of sisters, were treated as sous, and inherited the 
property to the exclusion of sons, ‘The causes of this extraordinary 
usage are fully treated in the larger Z/ésdory of Zudia, It will suflice to 
state here that Majas, and other members of the military class of Naivs, 
were not regularly married, but lived such irregular lives that no one 
knew who was the father of a child, ‘There was, however, a certainty 
about 2 bloud relationship between a man and the son of a.sister ; and 
accordingly the son of the sister iuherited the property or throne as the 
nearest of the blood lincage. 
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services in the worship of Krishna, Jagganath, and other — A.v. 
similar idols, is of the same matertalistic character. 1623-1025 

Della Valle left Ikkeri and proceeded to the Portuguese pyirrcutties 
port of Mangalore. Ife was anxious to see the Queen of of travel- 
Olaza, a little kingdom bordering on Mangalore. He found lers in 
that travelling in Hindu countries was difficult on the score Hindu 
of diet. The Hindus would not furnish him with fish or CUMS: 
flesh; they would only supply him with rice, butter, milk, 
and other inanimate things; this they would only do as a 
great favour, ‘The people lived by cultivating rice, which 
was done by overflowing the soil with water; but they 
complained of the large tribute they were obliged to pay to 
Venk-tapa, which reduced them to great poverty notwith- 
standing their hard labour. 

Della Valle heard that the Queen of Olaza was staying at Meeting 
anelghbouring town named Mancl. He went to Manel, ac- with the 
companied by a Brahman interpreter. On going to the bazar nes - 
to procure a lodging in some house, he saw the Queen coming ©" 
on foot the same way. She was not attended by women, but 
only by soldiers. Six soldiers walked before her with swords 
and bucklers, but without any covering save a cloth about 
their loins, and a kind of scarf over the shoulder. Other 
soldiers walked behind her in the same fashion, and one 
of them carned an umbrella of palm-leaves to shade her 
from the sun, 

The Queen of Olaza was as black as an Ethiopian. She A princess 

was corpilent and gross, but not heavy, for she walked of anara, 
nimbly enough. She was about forty years of age. She 
wore a plain piece of cotton cloth from her waist downwards, 
but nothing at all from her waist upwards, except a cloth 
about her head, which hung down a litde upon her breast 
and shoulders. She went bare-footed, but that was the cus- 
tom of all Hindu women, igh and low, at home and abroad. 
Most of the men went unshod in lke manner, A few of the 
graver sort wore sandals, but very few wore shoes. The 
Otreen was more like a kitchen-maid or a washerwoman than 
a noble princess ; but her voice was gracefnl, and she spoke 
like a woman of judgment. 

The Queen spoke a few words to Della Valle throngh his The con- 
3rahman interpreter, asking what had brought him to those ference. 
woods of hers. She was going into the fields about a mile 
off, to see some trenches which were being dug for conveying 
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water to certain lands ; and when she returned from the fields, 


1623-1625 she was busied in administering justice amongst her pcople. 


Social life 


in Kanars, 
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She said, however, that she would send for Della Valle in 
the evening. Della Valle procured ahouse in Manel, belong- 
ing toa Moor; and was thus enabled to procure anunal food, 
He waited however in vain for a message from the Queen, 
She was heard praising the liberality of Della Valle in paying 
for poultry and other necessaries. She said, “ Do we in 
India toil and moil for a fanam,! whilst this stranger spends 
money in this fashion ?”’ But for some unknown reason she 
never invited Della Valle to come and sec her. 

The early life of the Queen of Olaza reveals something of 
social life in Kanara. he Raja of Olaza had died leaving 
neither son nor nephew. Accordingly his wife succeeded to 
the Raj. The wife died, and was succeeded by her sister, the 
present Queen. The new female sovereign marned the Raja 
of a neighbouring territory, called Banghel ; but the husband 
and wife only met at intervals, ‘The Raja had other wives, 
and the Queen was said to have other lovers, After a while 
they quarrelled, and the Queen returned all the jewels the 
Raja had given her. The Raja was so offended that he 
mude war upon her, and called in the aid of the Portuguese 
The Queen appealed to Venk-tapa Naik to help her. In the 
end Venk-tapa annexed the Raj of Banghel, defeated the 
Portuguese, and compelled the Queen of Olaza to cedea 
considerable territory, The Portuguese embassy was sent 
to Venk-tapa Naik at Ikkeri to protest against the annex- 
ation of Banghel, on the ground that the Raja was an ally 
of the King of Portugal. 

Before leaving Mangalére, Della Valle paid a visit toa 
holy man dwelling in a neighbouring hermitage. He was 
known as the King of the Yogis; a sect of wandenny 
mendicants, who were supposed to abstract themselves from 
all the cares of the world.2 The so-called King was lord of 
a little circle of land, comprising a hermitage, a temple, and 


1 A fanam was a very small silver coin, worth about twopence-half- 
penny. 

2 ‘The Yogis are dying out of India, They were common enough in 
ancient times, but are disappearing before the advancing tide of J.uro- 
pean civilization, They were supposed to ab-tract themselves from the 
world, and to lead a life of religious contemplation, in order to secure 
the deliverance of the soul from the otherwise endless chain of traus- 
migrations. See avfe, pave 67. 
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certain habitations for Yégis, together with a few country- — A.p. 
houses and villages. The tercitory had been given to the 1623-1625 
Vogis by a former Raja of Banghel; and as the Youis had ~~ 
no wives, the dominion of the hermitage and adjacent lands 

went by clective succession. ‘The Y6gis were not subject 

to their King in the way of obedience, but only paid him 
reverence and honour. ‘Fhey went where they listed, and 

were clisperscd amongst different temples ; but at certain 
solemn times they assembled at the hermitage in great 
numbers, and were supplied with victuals by their King. 

Many servants and labourers of the King hved at the 
hermitage, and cultivated the land for his maintenance. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of about five or six thousand 
pagodas, or nearly three thousand pounds sterling. Most 

of the money was spent on feasts; the remainder was 
devoted to the service of the temple and idols. 

Della Valle found the King of the Yégis employed im yi ap. 
business of a mean sort, like a peasant or villager. He pearance, 
was an old man with along white beard, but strong and 
lusty. He had a golden bead hanging from his ear as big 
as a musket-bullet ; and had a little red cap lke those worn 
by Italian galley-slaves. He seemed a man of judgment, 
but was without learning. He told Della Valle that formerly 
he had horses, elephants, and a great cquipage ; but Venk- 
tapa Naik had taken all away, so that he had very little 
Jett.t ‘ 

About this time the Portuguese were sending a fleet from Portu- 
Mangalore to the Zamorin of Calicut. ‘There was a ques- guese em- 
tion of peace between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. eae 
The Zamorm had sued for peace ; but the Viceroy would yin of 
not come to terms unless the Raja of Cochin was in- Calicut. 
cluded in the treaty. Accordingly a fleet was sent to 
Calicut with the Viccroy’s ultimatum. 

The better sort of the people of Malabar were Hindus, People of 
especially those inland. They mostly belonged to the Malabar. 
caste of Nairs, or hereditary soldiers. The sea-coasts 
were inhabited by Malabar Muhammadans, who lived 
among the Hindus, and spoke their language, although 
they differed in religion. ‘The Malabar Muhammadans 
were corsuirs, who had infested the coast, and had been 
“1 A representative of the King of the Yogis is living in Mysore to 
this day, and is still complaining of his lozs of wealth and power, 
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the terror of merchant vessels since the days of Pliny, 
and probably for ages before. 

Della Valle went on board the Portuguese fleet with 
the view of seeing Calicut. During the voyage the Portu- 
guese had two encounters with Malabar corsairs. On each 
occasion the light vessels of the corsairs escaped to the 
creeks and mouths of rivers which were scattered along 
that coast. The Portuguese would not attack them by land, 
as it belonged to the Zamorin; and they were anxious 
to respect his territories whilst the peace was in agitation. 

On arriving at Calicut, messengers were sent to the 
Zamorin at early morning with the ultimatum of the Viceroy. 
If he wanted to make peace with the Portuguese, he must 
immediately send an ambassador on board the fleet, pledged 
to conclude a treaty with the Viceroy at Goa, in which the 
Cochin Raja would be a party. 

The proposal was a bitter pill for the Zamorin. His 
feud with the Raja of Cochin had been handed down for 
many generations ; andl he could not bring himself to come 
to terms with his hereditary enemy. But he was forced to 
take some action.: He had ships with rich cargoes coming 
from the Red Sea; and unless he made peace with the 
Viceroy, the Portuguese would capture the ships. Accord- 
ingly he sent messengers to the admiral of the fleet. He 
proposed to make a treaty with the Viceroy first, and then 
to make a treaty with the Raja of Cochin. Under any 
circumstances he requested that the fleet would stop at 
Calicut until he had sufficient time to deliberate with his 
ministers respecting the proposed treaty. In reply he was 
told that the fleet would return to Goa at nightfall, whether 
the ambassador came on board or no. 

Meanwhile Della Valle, with the captain of the ship he 
was in, and some others, went ashore to see the town of 
Calicut. The streets were long and narrow. The houses 
were mere cottages built of mud and palm-leaves. The 
bazar was filled with provisions and other necessaries, but 
there was not much cloth. Indeed there could have been 


1 Of course the pirates could not have been Muhammadans in the 
days of Phny, as their prophet was not bom until A.D, 570, Pro- 
bably during the sixteenth century the pirates had been recruited by the 
Moors, who had lost their trade with the Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
after the arrival of the Portuguese, 
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little demand for clothes ; for men and women wore nothing 
but a piece of cotton or silk, hanging from thei girdles to 


their knees, Della Valle and his party also saw much of 


the plunder of the Malabar pirates in the bazar; such as 
Portuguese swords, arms, books, and clothes, which had 
been taken from Portuguese vessels. No Christian could 
buy such articles under pain of excommunication, 

When Della Valle and his companions were tired of 
wandering about the bazar, they walked towards the palace. 
To their great surprise some persons of quality came up and 
invitecl them to enter and see the Zamorin. ‘hey accepted 
the invitation, and entered a large court where they found 
a number of courtiers. 

After a while Della Valle and his party were conducted 
into a smaller court, and told to sit down on a raised pave- 
ment, Suddenly two girls, about twelve years of age, entered 
the court. They wore no covering of any kine except a blue 
cloth about their loins; but their arms, ears, and necks, were 
covered with ornaments of gold and precious stones. ‘Their 
complexion was swarthy but clear enough ; their shape was 
well proportioned and comely ; and their aspect was hand- 
some and well favoured. ‘They were both daughters of the 
Queen ; that is, not of the Zamorin, but of his sister, who 
was styled the Queen, and was so in effect, These two 
girls were in fact Infantas of the kingdom of Calicut. 
Upon their entrance all the courtiers paid them great rever- 
ence; and Della Valle and his companions rose from their 
seats, and saluted them, and then stood before them bare- 
headed. The girls talked together respecting the strangers ; 
and one of them approached Della Valle, anc touched the 
sleeve of his coat with her hand, and expressed wonder at 
his attire. Indeed they were as surprised at the dress of 
the strangers, as the strangers were at the strange appearance 
of the girls. 

Presently the Zamorin came mm accompanied by more 
courtiers. He was a young man of thirty years of age, of 
large bulk of body, and a handsome presence. He had a 
Jong beard, and wore nothing except the cloth hanging from 
his girdle.t He had bracelets on his arms, pendants at his 


? This was not a state occasion like that on which a Zamorin had 
receivec’ Vasco de Gama, more than a hundred and twenty years 
previously, ‘Phe absence of the vestment shows that it was only 
an ordinary reception. See ale, page 102, note. 
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ears, and other ornaments with jewels and rubies of value. 
In his hand he carried a stick like a shepherd’s staff, He 
received the salutations of the strangers with smiles and 
courtesy, standing all the while and leaning on the staff. 
Many courtiers came in and saluted the Zamorin with joined 
hands. ‘here were higher cloisters round the court filled 
with women, who had come to behold the strangers. The 
Queen sister stood apart in the most prominent place, 
with no more clothing than her daughters, but abundantly 
adorned with jewels. 

The secret now transpired ; the Zamorin wanted to sound 
the party as to the intentions of the admiral of the fleet. 
The captain declared that he was only a private soldier, 
and knew nothing of the admiral or his business; whilst all 
the others were absolutely ignorant of the state of affairs. 
Finally, after a long interview, the Zamorin requested the 
captain .to persuade the admiral to stop at Calicut until the 
deliberations were over ; ancl then he disinissed the party. 
The fleet remained at Cahcut all night, and sailed away 
next morning without any ambassador, 

In Malabar the persons of Rajas were sacred in battle, 
The Nairs fought on either side, but no one fought a Raja, 
or even struck the royal umbrella. ‘To shed the blood of a 
Raja was regarded as a hemous sin, and would be followed 
by a terrible revenge. The Zamorin was of a lower caste 
than the Raja of Cochin,! If the Zamorin was killed, his 
subjects devoted three days to revenge ; they ran “amok,” 
as it was called, killing all they met until they were killed 
themselves, If the Raja of Cochin was killed, his subjects 
ran “amok” for the rest of their lives.? 


1 The question of caste between the Zamorin of Calicut and the Raja 
of Cochin was the cause of the feud. According to a religious myth the 
Jand of Malabar had been given to the Brahmans by the gad Parasu Rama. 


. The Brahmans called in the Naivs for their protection. The Rajas then 


ruled Malabar as deputies of the Brahmans. The Zamorin affected 
a superiority over the Brahmans, and ruled as a deputy of the gods. 
In revenge the Brahmans affected to regard the Zamorin as a Stdra, 
inferior in caste to the Raja of Cochin. Such a quarrel could not 
possibly he settled by a treaty with the Portuynese, For more than a 
century there must have been constant deliberations between the 
Zamorin and his ministers upon this difficult and delicate question, 

* ‘This was the origin of the nylish phrase ‘frunning a muck.” = It 
prevails amongst Rajpits, Malays, and other cognate raccs, 
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CHAPTER IV, 


MOGHUL EMPIRE! BABER, HUMAYUN, AKRAR, 
A.D. 1525 TO 1605, 


Durinc the sixteenth century, whilst the Portuguese were —a.n. 
establishing their maritime empire in the eastern seas, two 1525-1539 
races were contending for the empire of Hindustan, namely, nate 
the Afghans and the Moghuls. Both races were associated re yee 
with a remote past; both have played important parts in Moghuls. 
the modern history of Inca. 

To all appearance the Afghans are of Jewish origin; not Jewish 
Jews of the orthodox type, the outcome of Jerusalem and origin of 
the temple worship; but Jews of the old turbulent. stiff- Wi 

3 . ghans. 
necked type, who revolted at Shechem against Rehoboam, 
and set up golden calves at Bethel and Dan. The Afghans 
claim to be descendants of Saul the son of Kish.) They 
are divided into tribes, clans, and families. They distri- 
bute conquered lands by lot; perform the ceremony of the 
scapegoat, and build shrines on high places. Their features 
are unmistakably Jewish ; but their language is not Hebrew, 
nor anything akin to Hebrew. It is conjectured that they 
are the descendants of the Ten ‘Tribes, whom the king of 
Assyria carried away to the city of the Medes; but the loss 
of all traces of the Hebrew language militates against the 

theory, and it is impossible to verify the identity." In 


2 This tradition helps to identify the Afghans with the children of 
«the men who fought against the house of David, 

2 The Jewish features of the Afghans outweighs, to the author’s 
mind, the evidence of language. ‘The face of Shere Ali Khan, the 
late Amir of Afghanistan, revealed not only the Jewish features but 

.the melancholy mania that belongs to the character of Saul, 
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A.D. modern times they are Muhammadans of the Sunnt religion, 
1525-1839 and traditional foes of the Persians or Shiahs. 
ange The early conquests of the Afghans in India are obscure, 
Afghan In the thirteenth century a dynasty of Afghan Sultans was 
conyuests reigning at Delhi under the name of Patans; and this 
m Indit, pyame is said to have been derived from an earlier Afghan 
F200°T29% dominion at Patna.' Towards the end of the century the 
Afghan dynasty was ousted by a Turkish dynasty ; and for 
a century and a half the Afghans fade away from history. 
(rasan In 1398-99 Hindustan was invaded by ‘Tinnir the Tartar, 
of Timir After his departure the affairs of Hindustan are veiled jn 
the Tartar, darkness. He left officers at Delhi to rule in his name, or 
1399-99. rather to collect tribute in his name; and accordingly four 
princes reigned in succession at Delhi in his name, but 
nothing is known of them of any moment. The last was 
swept away by the tide of Afghan invasion. 
Afghan In 1450 the Afghans were overrunning the Punjab and 
Sultans of Hindustan. They established a dynasty at Delhi, known as 


Delhi, the T.odi dynasty. They were bitter persecutors of the 

7459-1525: Findus and their religion. They broke down temples and 
built mosques in their room, as in the days of Mahmud of 
Ghazni. A Brahman was put to death by a Sultan of this 
dynasty for maintaining that the religions of Hindus and 
Muhammadans were equally acceptable. in the eyes of 
God. 

Tawless- Afghan dominion is always divided and unsettled, except- 

uess Of ing at rare intervals, when a man of energy and genius is at 

te the head of affairs. The Afghan Sultans of Delhi had no 


frm hold on their empire. Lawless Afghans had spread 
over Hindustan, and some of their leaders had established 
themselves as independent princes. They oecupied fort- 
resses, exercised local dominion, and levied tribute and 
blackmail, especially in the outlying provinces of Bihar and 
Bengal. They were often in revolt against the Sultans of 
Dell, and often at war amongst themselves. They bore a 
strong family likeness to their reputed forefathers, who 
rebelled against the house of David; and they bore an 
equally strong hkeness to their descendants, who have so 
. often rebelled and fought in Herat and Kandahar. 


1 The old capital of Bengal at Gour seems to have been named 


after the ancient Afghan stronyzhold of Ghor between Ghazni and 
Vierat, - 
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The Afghans have left a bad name in India, Their = A.v. 
passion for revenge has become a proverb. No man is said 1575-1539 
to be safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, or an agapan 
Afghan. revenge, 

The Moghuls are men of a different stamp. In history ‘rartar 
they are associated with the great Tartar invasions under origin of 
Chenghiz Khan and Timur, Their so-called annals are the 
bewildering stories of evanescent dyunastics. Sometimes Moghul, 
they founded a dominion as vast as the empires of Darius 
and Ahasuerus; and then, after a few generations, it 
crumbled into fragments, and provinces were transmuted 
into independent kingdoms. 

Father Rubruquis, who travelled through the greater part of Moghuls, 
Asia shortly after the death of Chenphiz Khan, siys that @ reling 
the Moghuls were the ruling tribe amongst the ‘l'artars. tribe, 
This statement is a clue to their history. ‘Che Tartars are 
barbarous nomades, who have wandered over the vast 
steppes of Asia, from pasture to pasture, from an unknown 
antiquity. ‘They have no settled habitations, and dwell in 
huts which they carry about on carts. They probably 
represent the ancient Scythians; and if so, the Moghuls 


» may represent the Royal Scythians.! 


The Moghuls were proucl and arrogant; but they were Religious 
inguisitive and tolerant, especially in matters of religion, toleration. 
Indecd it was one of the laws of Chenghiz Khan that 
every priest was to be reverenced who taught the belief in 
one Gud. Many became Muhammadans, but they were very 
lax observers of the Koran, and had none of the bigotry 
which characterised the Afghans, Marco Polo the Venetian, 
who was entertained at the court of the great Khan, 1s 
loud in praising the Moghuls. Lather Rubruquis, who 
excited their suspicions, complains bitterly of their deceit- 
ful ways and coarse mode of life. 

In the sixteenth century the Moghuls had lost many of Moghuls 
their ‘Tartar features and much olf their ‘Vartar manners. °! the 


The yellow complexions, high cheek bones, and ugly mouths ee 
1 The Royal Scythians are an interesting but obscure tribe deseribed 

by Herodotus. ‘heir religion, ike that of the Scylhhans generally, 

was undoubtedly Vaidik, aud Sir Wenry Rawlinson has proved that 

their language was Arvan, Philologists may deny that there is any 

identity between the ternis SxvOai and Kshatriya, but there are other 

similarities which may help to solve the problem as regards the origin 

of the Vaidik Aryans, 
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had ‘disappeared ; and the Moghuls who conquered Hing 
stan bore a general resemblance to Persians. These chan 
have led to confusion, The people of India often include : 
Persians under the general name of Moghuls ; but the 
always mark the distinction between Moghul and Afghan 7 
‘The founder of the Moghul empire in India was chief 
tain named Baber. The career of Baber is a romance, 
He was born in 14823 and claims descent from Timt; 
and Chenghiz Khan. At the age of twelve he inherited 


the kingdom of Khokand on the Jaxartes, Whilst still 2 youth 


he conquered the whole of Bokhara from the Jaxartes to the 


- Oxus. Subsequently, after years of fighting, he was driven 


Character 
of Baber. 


Conquers 
the 
Afghans 
of Delhi, 
1525, 


out of Bokhara by the Uzbegs, and founded -a kingdom 
in Afghanistan. ey 

The character of Baber 1s revealed in his memoirs, which 
are said to have been written by himself. Sometimes he 
was storming a city or defending a stronghold; at other 
times he was an exile in the desert broken down by wounds 
and privations; but on all occasions he had .an easy 
temper, and an affectionate regard for the playmates of his 
boyhood, his mother and female relatives, and for all old 
friends. He was fond of a drinking bout with gay com. 
panions. He freely describes the temptations which led to 
these excesses,—the shady wood, the hill with a fine prospect, 
or the idleness of a boat floating down a river. He also 
tells the amusements which accompanied them,—extempore 
verses, recitations in Turki and Persian, sometimes a song, 
and often a contest of repartee. Se ‘ef ae aH 

For years Bdéber had contemplated the conquest of Hin. 
dustan. In 1525 he was encouraged to make the attempt, 
The reigning Sultan of Delhi was weak and fickle. The 
whole Afghan empire was disaffected. The Afghan governor 
of the Punjab invited Baber to invade the country. At the 
same time the suzerain of the Rajput princes, the Rana of 
Chitér, sent messengers to Baber promising to attack Agra 
if the Moghuls would attack Delhi. Bdber obeyed the 
call. In the winter of 1525-26 he crossed the Indus at the 
head of ten thotisand men. The Afghan Sultan marched 
against him with an immense army, but was defeated and 
slain. | Re oo 

Baber occupied Delhi and then marched to Agra. As 


1 Eerskine’s translation of Bdber's Memotrs. 
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he advanced the Hindus fled from the villages, and he fell = A.b. 
short of supplies. To crown all, he found the whole army 1525°1530 
of the Rajput league arrayed against him, not as a friend 4 qvyance 
and ally, but as an enemy resolved to drive him out of to Agra, 
- Hindustan, © 

_. The proceedings of the Rana of Chitér were treacherous Tlostility 
but intelligible. He expected Baber to invade Hindustan a é 
as Timur had done; that is, to sack Delhi and then go Childe. 
away, leaving him, the Rana, to re-establish the ancient 

empire of the Rajputs over Hindustan and the Punjab. 

When Baber defeated the Afghan Sultan, the Rana made 

no advance to Agra but waited for events, When Baber 
captured Delhi and marched to Agra, the Rana felt aggrieved 

and went out to fight the invaders. 

The battle between the Moghuls and the Rajptits was Victory 
desperate but decisive. Baber aroused the enthusiasm of in 
his Muhammadan troops against the idolaters) He broke ~ "= a 
up his drinking vessels on the field, and swore that hence- 
forth he would never taste wine. The battle was tought at 
Sikri, a few miles from Agra. Baber gained the victory, 
and the Rajputs fled back to their hills. From that 
day to this the Rajputs have never attempted to re-conquer 
Hindustan. 

Baber reigned four years afterwards, but was chiefly Death of 
occupied in rooting the Afghans out of their strongholds. Baber, 
He died in 1530, and was succeeded by his son Humdyun, *°9° 

Baber was a bad Muhammadan, inasmuch as he drank Baber and 
wine and allied with the idolatrous Rana of Chitde against ae 
Afghan believers. His son Humdyun was a worse Muham- teeta 
madan, for he relapsed into the old nature worship of the dans, 
Moghuls. He divided his household affairs according to 
the four elements of fire, air, water, and earth. He built a 
pavilion with seven apartments of different colours to repre- 
sent the sun, moon, and planets; and he sat each day in 
a different apartment, and transacted business or took his 
pleasure according to the reigning luminary. 

Humayun was engaged like his father in rooting Afghans Humayun 
out. of their strongholds; but he lacked his father’s gulled by 
energy and decision. An Afghan, named Sher Khan, Bae 
was in possession of Chunar, an important fortress on the ~° 
south bank of the Ganges, which commanded the line of 
communication between Hindustan and Bengal. Humdyun 
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demanded the surrender of the fortress, and might egsi 

have dislodged the Afghan ; but Sher Khan affected entira- 
submission, sent his son with a troop of horse to fight jn 
the army of the Moghul, and begged to be allowed to holg 


the fortress in the name of Humayun. In a word Hamdyyy - 


was cajoled into leaving Sher Khan in possession of 
Chunar. | a 

About this time Humayun interfered in Rajput affaiys. 
A Sultan of Guzerat, the very man who invited the Soltay 
of Turkey to drive out the Portuguese, had invaded the 
territory of the Rana of Chitér. The city was investeq 
by the Muhammadans, as it had been in the reign of 
Alg-ud-din, The women performed another Johur; amongst 
them was the widow of the Rana who fought against Baber, 
Before the princess joined the sacrifice, she provided foy 
the escape of her infant son, and sent her bracelet to 
Humayun. | 

The gift of the bracelet is a relic of the days of Rajmit 
chivalry, Whenever a Rajput lady is in peril, be she wife 
or maiden, she may select a protector by sending him her 
bracelet. She thus adopts him as her brother. He inay 


‘never see her, but he is flattered by the mystery and honour, 


Humédyun accepted the bracelet and obeyed the sumnions, 
Muhammadan historians say that Humdyun was a follower 
of the Prophet; but his conduct is at variance with the 
statement. He went to war against a brother Muhammadan 
on account of a Rajput princess, and drove the Sultan of 
Guzerat out of Chitédr, | ee 
When Humdyun returned to Agra, he found that Sher 
Khan the Afghan had taken possession of Bengal. He 
now had reason to curse his folly in leaving the fortress of 
Chunar in the hands of Sher Khan. He was obliged to 
capture the fortress before he could enter Bengal; and six 


months were wasted before the walls before it was Starved 
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into surrendering, Next he was blocked up by the Afghans | 7 


in the narrow defile between the Ganges and the Rajmahal 


Hills, which is the only opening into Bengal, Finally he 


entered Bengal at the beginning of the rains, and lost a’ 


large portion of his army by fever and dysentery. When_ 
the rains were over he tried to return to Agra, but was 
attacked and routed by Sher Khan. His affairs were so 
desperate that he had no alternative but to fly to Persia; 
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and there he remained in exile for a period of fifteen A». 
years. 1530-1535 

The Afghan rule of Sher Khan and his successors is a alee 
break in the history. It is a strange fact that the Afghans, ale - 
the bigoted enemies of the Hindus and their religion, should Hindus- 
have maintained an empire over the Punjab and Hindustan '% 154 
for fifteen years. Stranger still, the last Sultan of this 1555: 
Afghan dynasty favoured the Hindus and lost his throne in 
consequence. He appointed a Hindu, named Flemu, to be 
his minister, and advanced [Elindus to rank and power. 
Accordingly his own nobles rebelled against him, and thus 
opened a way for the return of Humayun. 

— The adventures of Humayun durmg this interval have Return of 
little bearing on the history. During his flight to Persia, Humayun 
his favourite wife gave birth to the celebrated Akbar. During to Delhi, 

hig residence in Persia he is said to have cast aside the Sunni 1555: 
religion and become a Shiah out of deference to the Shah. 

In 1565 he raised a force and returned to Hindustan and 
recovered possession of Delhiand Agra. 

_ A final struggle was pending between Moghul and Afghan, Death of 
when Humdyun was killed by an accident. He was ascend- Lhumayun, 
ing the stone steps outside the palace in order to say his 
evening prayers on the roof, when his foot slipped and he fell 
lifeless on the pavement below. 

Vhe Afghan conquest of Hindustan between r54o and Obsolete 
1555 has never been forgotten by the Afghan people. In “lms uf 
their eyes it gives them a traditional claim to the possisision Cea 
of Hindustan. Béber claimed Hindustan by virtue of the 7 | 
conquest of Timir ; and in after years the Afghans affected 
to claim Hindustan by virtue of the conquest of Sher Khan. 

Such assumptions are mere phantoms of omenti imagl- 
nations, but nevertheless they often have a bearing upon the 
current of ortental history. 

Akbar, the son and successor of Humayun, was the real Akbar, the 
founder of the Moghul empire in India. By wise policy founder 
and consummate craft he put an end to the conilict between oF 

ita oe ALOU 
Afghan and Moghul, and brought about a reconciliation ompive, 
between Muhammadan and Hindu, The annals of his reign 
open up a new era in the history of India. 

Akbar, the contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, succecded Reign of 
his father iniss6. He was only a boy of fourteen ; and es 
when Humdyun was dying at Delhi, the young prince was ae 
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had advanced up the valley of the Jumna under the leader. 4 
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away in the Punjab fighting the Afghans, His guardianiwas | 
an experienced general named Bairam Khan, and when the i 
boy became Padlishah the guardian became regent) | 
The Moghul empire was in sore peril. A host of Afghans 


ship of Hemu, and recovered the cities of Agra and Delhj 
and was now marching on to the Punjab.2 The Mosh 
officers were in such a panic of fear that they counselled 
a retreat to Kdébul, | 
Akbar and his guardian resolved on battle. A bloady 
action was fought, and the Moghuls gained the victory, 
Hemu was wounded in the eye and taken prisoner, Bairam 
Khan exhorted Akbar to kill the Hindu and win the title of 
Ghazi-ud-din, or “champion of the faith.” Akbar refused 
to slaughter a helpless warrior, and Bairam Khan. beheaded 
the Hindu with his own sword. | 
During the four years that followed there were constant 
wars between Moghuls and Afghans. Meanwhile Akbar 
reached his eighteenth year, and resolved to throw off the 
control of his guardian. He left the camp under the plea 
of a visit to his mother, He next proclaimed that he had 
assumed the sovereign authority of Padishah, and that no | 
orders were to be obeyed but his own. Bairam Khan saw 
that he had lost his power. He tried to cajole Akbar into 
appointing him minister, but the young.Padishah was resolved 
to be his own master. Akbar offered his old guardian any 
post he pleased excepting that of minister. But Bairam 
Khan would be minister or nothing, and prepared to go on © 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. He was about to depart when he 
was assassinated by an Afghan, It was the old story of 
Afghan revenge. Bairam Khan had killed the father of the 
assassin in some battle, and was stabbed to death by the son, 
The wars of Akbar are of small interest’ He had to 
restore order in Hindustan after two centuries of anarchy — 


ne ae en ee EH ab rm en LAR RES ecm ae eS ty ee ee 


1 The term Padishah was the Moghul equivalent for Emperor, The | 
second syllable is the well-known Persian '‘ Shah,” signifying origin or 
lord, *‘' Pad” signified stability. and possession. See Abul Fazl’s - 
preface to the 427-2-Akéari, translated by Mr, Blochmann, 

2 The history of this crisis is a mystery, Possibly the facts have 
been misrepresented by Muhammadan historians ; but in the absence of 
other contemporary authorities it is impossible to test their statements, 
The march of an Afghan army under a Hindu general is opposed to all 
Asiatic experiences, oh pn Sen © | 
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-and misrule. To effect this object it was necessary to cap-  A.n. 
ture fortresses in the hands of Afghans, and to stamp out 1556-1605 
disaffection and revolt amongst his own turbulent chieftains, 9.77 
It was also necessary to subdue and dethrone dynastics of 
-independent Sultans who had built up kingdoms in Guzerat, 
Malwa, and Bengal, out of the ruins of the old Delhi 
empire of the Tughlaks. In all these wars he displayed the 
energy and skill of a practised commander, and the bodily 
strength of a warrior familiar from his boyhood with the toils 
_of war andl the sports of. the field. 

But though the wars are of small intcrest, some traditions Energy of 
have been preserved which serve to bring out the character Akbar. 
of Akbar, and illustrate the lawlessness against which he had 
to contend. An officer named Adham Khan was sent to 
reduce a sultan of Malwa. ‘The Sultan fled at his approach 

and left his treasures behind. Adham Ehan took pos- 
“session of Malwa, but kept back the Padishah’s share of the 
~ spoil, and only sent a few elephants to Agra. Suddenly he 
‘Iearnt that Akbar was at hand with a strong foree and 
hastened to make submission and reparation, Akbar 
feigned to be satished and returned to Agra. Adham Khan 
“was soon recalled to Agra and another governor sent in his 
‘room, Adham Khan found that no command was given to 
~him, and thought that the minister was his enemy ; he went 
to the palace and stabbed the minister to death in the hall 
“of audience. Akbar heard the uproar and rushed to the 
place. The murderer begged for mercy, but was thrown 
over the parapet by Akbar’s orders, and pershed on the 
“spot. 
Another officer in Bihar kept back the Padishah’s share in pyayery of 
“hke manner, and soon found that Akbar was upon him, Akbar, 
He, too, made submission and reparation, but then fled 
ufrom Bihdtr and joined some rebels in Oude, At that mo- 
sment Akbar was called away to the Punjab by an invasion 
-of Afghans. Meanwhile the whole region tothe north of the 
“Ganges broke out in open revolt. Akbar disposed of the 
Afghans and then marched back to Allahabad in the middle 
of the rainy season. He reached the Ganges with his body- 
guard whilst the rebel army was. encamped in perfect secunty 
‘on the opposite shore. At mght he swam the river with his 
body-cuard, and fell upon the enemy at daybreak. The 
‘thunder of the imperial kettle-drums sufficed to scare away 
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the rebels. The flight was a stampede. Some of the ming. 
leaders were slain In the pursuit; the greater number were 
taken prisoners and trampled to death by elephants, after 
the barbarous custom of Moghul times. 

The rebellion was crushed out in Oude, but it was soon 
followed by others. The truth seems to be that the Mv. 
hammadan religion had lost its foree. The brotherhood of 
Islam could not bind Moghul, Turk, and Afghan into one 
united mass as it had united the Arab tribes in the old wars 
of the Khalifat. The dismemberment of the Muhammadan 
empire in India had begun two centuries before, at the fall 
of the Tughlak dynasty and revolt of the Dekhan. Under 
such circumstances Akbar called in the aid of a new power 
to restore peace in Hindustan and consolidate a new empire; 
and the policy which he pursued forms the most important 
and interesting event in the history of his reign. 

Akbar was nota man of culture like the Muhammadan 


equality of Sultans of olden time. If he had gone with his father to 


race an 
religion, 


Persia he might have received a schooling; but he stayed 
with an uncle in Kabul and learnt nothing but war. He 
could not read or write,+ but he had listened to histories, and 
seems to have formed ideas. He was not a zealous Muham- 
madan, and he certainly did not share in the Muhammadan 
hatred of idolaters. On the contrary, he was imbued with 
the religious toleration of Chenghiz Khan, and inclined to 
regard all religions as cqual. He resolved to amalgamate 
Hindus and Muhammadans into an imperial system, in 
which the one should be a check on the other. In a word, 
he foreshadowed that policy of equality of race and religion, 
which maintained the integrity of the Moghul empire for 
more than a century, and since then has been the mainstay 
of the British empire in India. 

The first step in the work of amalgamation was the con. 
quest and pacification of the princes of Rajptitana. The 
Rajput league, under the suzerainty of the Rana of Chitdr, 
was bound together by a system of intermarriages. Hindus 


marry but one wife, but polygamy has always been the prac- 


tice of Rajas. The Rana of Chitér was supposed to be the 
descendant of Rania and the old Rajas of Ayodhya, the noblest 


1 Akbar made up for some of his deficiencies in after years. His 
5 pelling-book was preserved as a curiosity down to modern times. 
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~ of the children of the sun.) Every Raja consideredit ahigh — ,v. 
fionour to receive a daughter of the Rana in marnage. in BS50° 1005 
“Jike manner every Raja deemed it an honour to give a 
_ daughter 1 in marriage to the Rana. 

‘ By this time the old ceremony of the Swayamvara had Relic of 
- clied out of India. A Rajput princess no longer appeared the Sway- 
“gn her father’s hall, to signify her choice of a husband by 2™vara. 
‘ the gift of a garland. But the fiction of “ self-choice ” had 

been preserved, and continues to this day. A gilded cocoa- 

-giut is still formally sent to a Raja in the name of a princess 

‘as symbolical of choice. Itis but an empty compliment, 

- for the girl has no voice in the matter ; but the cocoa-nut 1s 

“a relic of a civilization which has passed away. 

The policy of Akbar was to put the Padishah in the room Rajpttt 
~of the Rana; to become himself the suzerain of the Rajput marriages, 
Jeague, and the commander of all the Rajput armies. To 

‘carry out this object it was necessary that he should take 
-the daughters of the Rajas to be his wives, and give them 

* daughters in return. The idea was repulsive alike to Rajput 
“and Muhammadan ; it was contrary to caste laws; it was 
‘contrary to the religion of the Koran unless the bride 
became a convert to Islam. In a word, the policy could 

-only be carnied out by a barbarian and a despot ; and sucha 

-aman was Akbar. 

The wars of Akbar in Rajptitana may be forgotten.2 It cupmis- 
neill suffice to say that after bitter struggles Jaipur and sion of 
* Jodhpur yielded to their fate, and cach gave a daughter in Rajput 
:marniage to Akbar, and paid him homage as their suzerain, primers: 
~ In return he added to their territories, raised them to high 
~xank in his court, loaded them with honours, and took their 
marmies into his pay. Other Rajas followed the example 
and were rewarded in like manner. Akbar thus brought a 

=mnew political element into existence; and the support 

- which he derived from tne princes of Rajptitana enabled 
him to establish and consohdate an empire. 


1 OF course there are rival families, but the superior claims of the 
- HRana are pretty generally acknow ledyed, 

. * It is important to bear in mind the relative positions of Rajputana 
and Malwa, between the Jumna and the Nerbudda rivers, Rajpitana 
Lies to the west of the river Chambal, and extends to the nei¢hbour- 
hood of the Indus, Malwa lics to the east of the Chambal, and 
, extends in a southerly direction to the Nerbudda river, 
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A.D. The Rana of Chitér however held out against all threats 
1§56-1605 and temptations. He preferred death to dishonour. In 1567 | 
Resistance te city of Chitér was environed by the army of Akbar, | 
of the The Rajputs saw that there was no hope of deliverance, anq 
Rana performed the awful nte of Johur, The women threw them. 
and de- selves on burning piles, whilst the men put on saffron 
struction : ! - : 
of Chitér, 22! ments and perished sword in hand. Chitdér was reduced 

oaruin. Sir Thomas Roe. saw it fifty years afterwards | 
It contained a hundred temples and innumerable houses, 
but not a human inhabitant was there. | 
Founda- The very name of Chitér was blotted out of the after | 





tion of history of Rajptitana. The Rana was named Udai Singh, 
bia ge He sought a refuge in the Aravulhi frills, where he founded 
vow, the city of Udaipur. Henceforth he was known as the 
Rana of Udaipur, or Oodeypore. But Chitér was never 
forgotten. So long as Chitér was a widowed city, the Rana 
bound himself and his successors never to twist their beards, 
or cat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but straw, . 
To this day the memory of the interdict is preserved in the 
palace at Udaipur. The Rana never twists iad He 
eats from gold and silver, but there are leaves beneath the 
dishes. Hesleeps upon a bed, but there is a scattering of 
straw below. | 
Rajput Meanwhile the Rajput princes, who had been hated as 
element idolaters since the days of Mahmud, were treated by 
ee Akbar as honoured and valued friends, The marriages of 
apie. the Padishah with their daughters converted them into 
kinsmen of the Moghul. Akbar especially employed the 
Rajptits to maintain his ascendency over the Afghans, the 
bigoted and inveterate foes of the Hindus. The history is 
obscure ; and to all appearance has been purposely obscured, 
But it is certain that one Rajput kinsman was appoimted 
Viceroy of the Punjab; another commanded the Rajput 
army againstthe Afghans of Kabul; whilst one Rajput Raja 
of renown was appointed Viceroy of Bihar and Bengal, which 
had been at the mercy of Afghan chieftains froma remote — 
antiquity. The historian of Akbar tells us that these Rajas _ 
proved able rulers; but in truth nothing is known of the — 
working of Akbar’s policy, beyond the bare fact that he 
ie employed the Rajputs to overawe the Afghans. , 
and two Henceforth there were two aristocracies in the Moghul 
armies, empire, and two armies. Each was distinct from the other, 


Two aris- 
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and acted as a lanes against the other, The one was a.p, 
Moghul and Muhammadan ; the other was Rajpiit and 1556-1605 
Hindu. “3 

The Moghul artstocracy was one of white-complexioned Moghul 
foreigners, chielly Persians, who went by the common nanie ee 

of Moghuls. ‘The Mowhuls had no hereditary nobility ont- yoples. 
side the royal family, The Padishah was the sole fountain 
of honour, and the fountain of all honour, He gave rank 
at will, and all rank was military rank. He gave titles at 
will, and every title was associated with the idea of loyalty. 
The emoluments took the form of military pay. livery 
grandee was appointed to command a certain number of 
horse ; but he rarcly maintained more than a third of the 
nuntber, and received payment for the whole. Rank and 
title might be given ma moment, and in a moment they 
might be swept away. 

every Moghul noble and officer was entirely dependent on Depend- 
the Padishah, ‘Vheir lives and property were at his disposal, ane on 
He was the heir to the wealth of every one of his grandces. ne ete 
and wives and familes of men of the highest rank were 
somctines reduced to beggary. Hereditary nobility was 
thus unknown to the Moghuls. In one generation an Amir, 
or grandee of the frst order, nught hole a high command, 
and enjoy a princely income, His crandsons might be 
brown-complexioned men serving in the ranks as common 
soldiers. 

‘The Amirs were the highest class of nobles, the grandees Amis, 
of the empire.! They might be made governors, viccroys, Mansuh- 
or ministers, A second class was known as Mansubdars, ee 
and a third class as Ahadis ; but these were military officers. 

One and all were little better than slaves of the Padishah. 

The Rajputs formed a hereditary aristocracy on a feudal Rajput 
basis. ‘hey held their lands in return for military service, Rajas, 
and all commands were hereditary. The vassal served his ee 
lord, the lord us Raja, and the Raja his snzerain. When = 
Akbar became suzerain in the room of the Rana, he raised 
the Rajas to the rank of Amirs, and sometimes conferred 
the title of Raja on his grandees.* 


1 Tn old books of travel the Amirs are called Umrahs and Omrahs. 
2 It is not quite certain that the tide of Kaja was conferred by Alcbar ; 
li Was certainly conferred by his successors. 
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The religious antagonism between Muhammadan and 
Hindu was a positive gain to Akbar. Muhammadanrs 
could not always be trusted in a war against Muhammadan 
rebels; and any scruples about fighting fellow-Muhammadans 
were a hindrance to Akbar in the suppression of a revolt, 
But no such scruples existed between Muhammadans and 
Hindus. Muhammadans were always ready to fight idolatrous 
Rajas. The Rajputs, on the other hand, were always ready 
to fight Muhammadan rebels ; and they gloried especially in 
fighting their hereditary enemies, the bigoted Afghans, who 
had driven their forefathers from their ancient thrones on 
the Ganges and Jumna. 

Akbar has often been clescribed by contemporaries. He 
was proud and arrogant like all Moghuls, but clement and 
affable. He was tall and handsome, broad in the chest 
and long inthe arms. Elis complexion was ruddy and nut. 
brown. He had a good appetite and digestion, but was 
sparing as regarcls wine and flesh meat. He was remarkable 
for strength and courage. He would spring on the backs of 
elephants who had killed their keepers, and compel them to 
do his bidding. He delighted in every kind of sport ; in 
fights between buffaloes, cocks, harts, rams and elephants; 
in the performances of wrestlers, fencers, dancers, and actors 
of comedies, as well as in those of trained elephants. He 
often despatched serious business in the midst of these 
spectacles. He was very fond of hunting. He had no 
hunting dogs, but kept tame antelopes with nets fastened to 
their horns to entangle wild ones; also tame panthers to 
take other wild beasts. He surrounded a whole wood with 
hunters, and then sent beaters into the jungle to drive out 
the game. 

All this while Akbar was outwardly a Muhammadan, 
Thus he made a vow that on the birth of a son he would 
walk on foot to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint at 
Ajmfr. In 1570 a son was horn, who was named Selim, 
but afterwards succeeded to the throne under the title of 
Jehangfr. Akbar accordingly walked on pilgrimage to the 
shrine, and paid his devotions to the saint, and built a 
mosque at Ajmir. Even his Rajput brides were required to 
say the formula of Islam as they entered the zenana,— 
“There is no God but Allah, and Muhammad is the pro- 
phet of Allah.’ But having thus made a show of being 
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converted, the Hindu princesses did as they pleased. They ap. 

s arrouuiced idols and Brahmans into the zenana, and offered 1550-1605 
sacrifices to their idols; and at last Akbar joined in the 

jdol worship of his wives, like Solomon of old, 

In process of time Akbar came in collision with orthodox Ulamé, a 
Muhammadan doctors. In Muhammadan states, the laws collective 
are supposed to be based on the Koran. Thus law and a ae 
religion are blended together, and eminent lawyers are on 
often eminent clivines, This clase is always numerous at doctors, 
the capital; for judges, magistrates, and law officers in 
general are chosen from amongst these learned doctors. The 
whole body is known by the collective name of Ulamd ; 
and occasionally they assemble and discuss points of law, 

The opinions of the Ulam have great weight ina Muhamma- 
dan court, and wall often influence the decisions of the Sultan, 

About 1675 an ambitious young scholar, named Abul Rise of the 

Fazl, was introduced to Akbar, and soon found favour in minister, 
the eyes of the Padishah. He was a born courtier, and by 4b¥! Fazl. 
steadily administering to the vanity of Akbar, he became his 
minister and confidant. He was anxious to ‘master all reli- 
gions. To use his own language, he longed to study the 
areat religions of the world at their fountain. heads ; to sit at 
the feet of the Christian padres of Goa, the Buddhist monks 
of Thibet, and the Parsi priests who were learned in the Zen- 
davesta. He imbued the mind of Akbar with a like curiosity. 
At the same time he had good reasons for hating the Ulamdé ; 
they had persecuted his father and driven him into exile; 
they would have persecuted himself in hke manner, had they 
not been afraid of Akbar. They were ignorant, bigoted, 
and puffed up with pride and orthodoxy. 

Akbar, like other oriental sovereigns, was fond of listening Relizious 
to religious controversies, He held assemblies on Thursday contro- 
evenings especially to hear different members of the Ulama versies. 
dispute in his presence. At first the proceedings were con- 
ducted with the utmost decorum, After a while the dispu- 
tants became accustomed to the Padishah, and spoke with 
more freedom and greater warmth. At last one evening 
there was an uproar, and learned men reviled one another in 
the very presence of their sovereign. 

Abul Fazl was at the bottom of all the mischief. He peerada- 
was anxious to degrade the Ulamd in the eyes of Akbar; tion of the 
and no mode was so effective as that of involving them in , Ulamd. 
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religious controversy. He introduced subjects which he 
knew could only end in wrangling. He introduced others, like 
Akbar’s marriages, which placed the learned doctors on the 
horns of a dilemma. Ifthey sought to please the Padishah 
they sinned against the Koran; and if they stuck to the 
Koran they offended the Padishah, — One orthodox Magis. 
trate spoke out conscientiously against the marriages, and 
was removed from his post. In this way the Ulamd were 
ruined in the eyes of Akbar; they dnifted into disgrace and 
ruin; they had cursed one another in_ their spcech, and 
probably in their hearts they were all agreed in cursing 
Abul fazl. 

Meanwhile Akbar was led by Abul Fazl to believe that he 
was a far better judge in religious matters, and especially in 
religious controversies, than the bigoted body of doctors 
that made up the Ulamé. Akbar eagerly caught at the idea, 
He was anxious to throw off the influence of the Ulamd, who 
would have persuaded him to persecute heretics and Hindus, 
He was resolved, like Henry the Eighth, to become himself 
the supreme authority in all religious matters, 

The result of all these experiences was that Akbar became 
hostile to the Muhammadan religion, He broke up the 
power of the Ulamd, and banished all refractory professors 
to the remote regions of Central Asia. He conversed with 
teachers of other religions, —Brahmans, Buddhists, and 
Parsis, He sent a letter to the Portuguese viceroy at 
Goa, requesting that Christian fathers might be sent to 
Agra to teach him the tenets of Christianity. The religious 
world at Goa was thrown into a ferment at the idea of 
converting the Great Moghul. Three fathers duly arrived 
at Agra, and were permitted to build a church and perform 
Christian rites without molestation ; privileges which would 
have been accorded, perhaps, in no other Muhammadan 
city. Goth Akbar and his minister Abul Fazl professed 
the utmost respect for Christianity; Akbar even entered the 
church and prostrated before the image of the Saviour; but 
neither the Pacishah nor his minister were sufficiently im. 
pressed with the truths of Christianity to become baptized. 

Akbar indulged in religious experiences until he believed 
himself to be a representative of deity. The sixteenth cen- 
tury was a period of great excitement throughout the Muham- 
madan world. It was currently believed that at the end of a 


thousand years from the Hijra, or flight of Muhammad,a  a.n, 
new prophet would appear to convert the world and usher in 1556-1605 
a new millennium. ‘Lhe “ Lord of the period,” as he was 7 
called, was expected to appear in 1591-92; and many 

pious Muhammadans prepared for his coming by fasting and 

prayer.’ 

In the first instance Akbar was induced by Abul Fazl to Religion 
believe that he himself was the “ Lord of the period.” Subse- of Akbar. 
quently, when his faith in Islam had died out, the idea took 
another form. He founded a new religion known as the 
Divine Faith. He permitted himself to be worshipped asa 
type of royalty emanating from God ; or, to use the symbolical 
Janguage of Abul Fazl, to be adored as a ray of the divine 
sun, the supreme soul, that animated the universe. Every 
morning he worshipped the sun in public. At the same 
time he was himself worshipped by the ignorant multitude, 
who were induced to believe that he could work miracles 
and cure diseases. 

All this while, however, Akbar sought to better his subjects Ordi- 
by measures of toleration, as well as by improved social nances of 
laws. Ite permitted the use of wine, but punished intoxi- 4bar- 
cation, He gratified his Hindu subjects by prohibiting the 
slaughter of cows. He forbade the marriage of boys before 
they were sixteen, and of girls before they were fourteen. 

He permitted the marrage of Hindu widows, and did his 
best Lo put a stop towidow burning. In after life he tried to 
check the practice of polygamy amongst the Muhammadans. 

But the character of Akbar hac a dark side. He was Cruelty of 
sometimes harsh and cruel. He was jealous of his authority ; Akbar. 
suspicious of plots and rebellions; and resorted to strong 
measures which are revolting to civilization, His persecu- 
tion of Muhammadan doctors was unpardonable. He is, 
moreover, charged with keeping a poisoner and getting rid 
of his enemies in this manner without remorse. Such prac- 
tices are known to have been common to his successors ; and 
there are strone grounds for beheving that they were equally 
common during the reign of Akbar, 

The daily life of Akbar and his court may be gathered Daily life 
from three institutions of Moghul ongin. ‘They were known of Akbar. 
as the Jharokha, the Durbar, and the Ghusal-khana; in 

L Yor a further aecount of this remarkable movement, the render is 
referred to the larger Z//story ef Zrdta, vol, iv. chap tw, 
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English parlance they wonld be known as the window, the 
audience hall, and the cdressing-room.! Details of these 
institutions will appear in the after history ; for the present 
it will suffice to describe their general character. 

The Jharokha was a window at the back of the palace, 
which overlooked a plain below. Every morning Akbar 
appeared at this window and worshipped the sun, whilst the 
multitude thronged the plain below and worshipped Akbar, 
Later m the morning, generally about noon, Akbar appeared 
at the window, and was entertained with the combats of 
animals in the plain below. Sometimes he inspected troops, 
horses, elephants, and camels, from this window. 

The Durbar was the hall of audience, situated in a large 
court at the entrance to the palace. Every afternoon Akbar 
sat upon his throne at the back of the Durbar hall, and gave 
audience to all comers. Here he disposed of petitions, 
administered justice, and received Rajas, Amirs, and ambas- 
sadors. All the grandees at court were bound to attend the 
Padishah at the Jharokha and Durbar. 

The Ghusal-khana was a private assembly held in the 
evening in a pavilion behind the Durbar court. None were 
admitted éxcepting the ministers and such grandees as re- 
ceived special invitations. Sometimes the gathering resem- 
bled a privy council ; at other times it was an assembly of 
grandees and learned men, ‘The assembly of the Ulama 
on Thursday evenings would, probably, have been held in 
this pavilion, but it was not large enough. Consequently 
another pavilion was prepared expressly for their reception. 

Akbar is famous for having introduced a land settlement 
into his dominions, It should be explained that under 
Moghul rule all lands were treated as the property of the 
Padishah, They were divided into two classes, Khalisa and 
Jaghtr, The Khalisa lands were those held by the Padishah 
as his own demesnes, and paid a yearly rent to him. The 
Jaghirs were estates given in lieu of salaries. In this way 


i The Ghusal-khana was literally the bath-reom, and containcd a 
large bath decorated with jewels. ‘The idea of entertaining visitors in | 
a bath-room is apparently peculiar to Moghuls, 

* It is the custom in India among the wealthier classes to perform 
their devotions at early morning, and then to take a breakfast and a 
siesta, This will account for the late hours kept at the evening - 
assemblies, 
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Jaghfrs were given to governors, ministers and grandees;  a.v. 
they were also given to queens and princesses in the imperial 1559-1005 
harem. Every Jaghir paid a fixed yearly rent to the Padi- 

shah ; and all that could be collected above this amount 
belonged to the Jaghirdar, or holder of the Jaghir.? 

Akbar employed a Hindu, named Todar Mal, to make a Revenue 
revenue settlement; In other words to fix the yearly pay- settle- 
ments to be made by holders of the land. All lands were Le af 
measured, whether cultivated or uncultivated. Every piece aa 
of land yielding a yearly income of twenty-five thousand =~ 
rupees, was placed under the charge of an officer known as 
a Krori; the object being to bring uncultivated lands into 
cultivation. The Krories are charged with every kind of 
rapacity and oppression ; but the settlement of Todar Mal 
is lauded to this day. It was the one thing to which land- 
holders and cultivators could appeal against the rapacity of 
revenue collectors. 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar conquered Kabul and Conquest 
Kashmir, Kabul, however, was a dangerous acquisition of Kabul 
from the lawlessness of the people; and on one occasion} 4,,,: 

2 : SsHmMIr, 
Akbar lost an army there, but the details are imperfectly 
known. Kashmir proved a more acceptable conquest ; and 
Akbar and his successors occasionally resorted to a retreat 
amongst the mountains of Kashmir, as a pleasant change 
from the heats of Hindustan. 

Akbar was always anxious to establish his sovereignty over Embassy 
the Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan, The battle of to the 
Talikota, in which the Sultans defeated the Mahdraja of Stans of 
Vijayanagar, was fought in 1565, being the ninth year of the Dekhan. 
reign of Akbar. Some years afterwards the Padishah sent 
ambassadors to the Sultans of the Dekhan, inviting them to 
accept him as their suzerain, and promising to uphold them 
on their thrones and prevent all internecine wars. One and 
all, however, refused to pay allegiance to the Moghul. 


1 Land tenures in the Moghul] empire involve contradictions not 
‘easily explained. The husbandman often possessed a few fields, and 
had the power of selling and bequeathing them, at the same time that 
the district in which those fields were included was annually let ont by 
the government to a renter, who paid a certain sum of money to the 
lord of the country, and received from the cultivator a certain part of 
his harvests, ‘To seize such lands was regarded as the height of injus- 
tice. The Moghul was only anxious to keep down the Amirs, not to 
deprive the smaller landowners of their hereditary rights, 
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During the latter part of his reign Akbar conquered the 


1559-1005 porthern half of the Dekhan, including Ahmadnagar and 
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Berar, and would probably have conquered the remaining 
kingdoms of Bijapur and Gollkonda, when he was called 
away by the rebellion of his eldest son, 

‘he rebellion of Prince Selim, better known in after years 
by the name of Jehangir, was apparently a Muhammadcan 
insurrection against the apostasy of Akbar. It was marked 
by the assassination of Abul Fazl. The rebellion was sup- 
pressed, and Akbar became outwardly reconciled to his 
son; but he was apparently a changed man, He aban- 
doned scepticism and heresy, and returned to the Muham- 
madan faith, He died in October 1605, aged sixty-four; 
but there are strong grounds for believing that he was 
poisoned at the insugation of Jehangir,! 


1 For proof of this poisoning, sce the larger “?tstary of Zndia, vol. iv, 
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which are to be seen on Assyrian monuments. Hundreds 
Hundreds were 
impaled on sharp stakes, and left to die in lingering torture, 
The wretched Khuzru was conducted through the lines of 
victims, and forced to hear the shrieks of his followers, and 
witness their dying agonies, His life was spared, but he was 
doomed to years of captivity and suffering. 

Meanwhile Jehangir became the slave of Nur Mahal, 
Various stories are told of the early adventures of this 
celebrated princess, According to genera] rumour, she was _ 
2 Persian girl of low birth, and Jehangfr fell in love with her 
during the lifetime of his father. Akbar objected to such 
connections ; and the girl was given in marriage to a Persian, 
and went with her husband into Bengal. When Jehangir 
came to the throne he sent for the girl; but her husband 
raised some natural objections, and was murdered in a fray, 
The widow was conducted to Agra, and for a long time 
refused to listen to Jehangir. At last she consented to 
become his queen; and her brother Asof Khan was ap.- 
pointed minister. She herself is best known by the title 
of Nur Mahal, or the “light of the harem.” 

During the early years of the reign of Jehangfr, the 
English began to appear in the Indian seas. The Last 
India Company had been formed in 1599, in the lifetime 
of Akbar. It obtained its first charter from Queen Elizabeth 
in 1600, under which the Company were to monopolise all 
the English trade in the Indian seas. English ships sailed 
round the Cape as the Portuguese had done; but they could 
do nothing in Malabar, for the ports were in the hands of 
the Portuguese. ‘They sailed northward to Surat within the 
Moghul’s territory. Surat was situated near the mouth of 
the river Taptf, about a hundred and eighty miles to the 
north of Bombay. | 

The English, however, could do but little business at 
Surat. The Portuguese thwarted them in every way ; bribed 
the Moghul governor of Surat to prevent the English from 
buying cargoes; jeered at James I. as a king of fishernien, 
and scoffed at Great Britain as a contemptible island. In 
fact the Portuguese treated the English at Surat much im the 
same way as they themselves had been treated a century 
before by the Moors of Malabar. The result was that for 
years the English and Portuguese were natural enemics, and 
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fought one another to the death whenever their ships met a.p. 

on the high seas. 1605-1627 
A. sea captain, named Hawkins, managed to make his Mission of 

way from Surat to Agra on a sort of mission to the Padi- Captain 

shah. Jehangfr took a fancy to the Englishman; pro- Hawkins 

moted him to the rank of commander of four hundred to Agra, 

horse 3 and drank wine with him every night in the Ghusal- 108-11. 

IKchana, and asked him a thousand questions about Europe 

and its princes. In the first instance the head of Hawkins 

was turned by the favour shown to him by the Great Moghul ; 

but his very success created numerous enemics. The 

‘Portuguese had frends inthe Moghul court, and managed 

to excite the suspicions of Jehangir against the Engitshman, 





- ‘The Moghul governor of Surat raised an outcry against 


Flawkins; he had bought many things of Hawkins and had 
refused to pay for them, QOne,Amir portentously declared 
in the Durbar hall, that if once the english got a footing in 
India they would soon become masters. Hawkins found 
that he could get no reclress and no favours, and soon made 
bis escape from Agra. 

The English were anxious to buy goods, and willing to Early 
pay for them; but the Moghul merchants were afraid to sel] quarrels 
lest the Portuguese should seize their ships on the high with the 

. Moghuls, 
seas; and for a long time they refused to deal with the 
English traders. At last the English were provoked to 
take the law into thelr own hands. They did not plunder 
)Luhammadan ships and scuttle them, as the Portuguese 
had done a century before; but they attacked Moghul ships 
in the Red Sea, seized the cargoes, and paid for them at the 
market rates which prevailed at Surat. In fact, there was 
lawless fighting on all sides; and to make matters worse, 
other English ships appeared in the eastern seas in defiance 
of the Company’s charter; and these interlopers committed 
acts of piracy on Moghul ships, which gave the English a 
bad name in the court of Jehangir. , 

Two or three years afterwards an English ambassador, Embassy 
named Sir Thonias Roe, was sent to the Great Moghul by of Sir 
James the First. Roe was a far greater man than Hawkins ; |homas 
he was a lord ambassador, and had a secretary, a chaplain, 61e-18, 
and a retinue. He landed at Surat in 1615, attended bya ° 
guard of honour made up of captains, merchants, and sailors. 

The English ships in the river were decked with flags and 
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_ jJeHancir succeeded Akbar at the age of thirty-five. He réos-1627. 
inherited his father’s vices, but had none of his virtues. He Jehangir. 
was not only harsh and cruel, but took pleasure in the 
sufferings of his victims. He drank wine like a Scythian, 

and was especially fond of drinking bouts at his evening 
assemblies, Above all, he was the slave of a crafty intriguing 
woman, named Nur Mahal. | 
_ Jehangir had not been the favourite of his father. He Breach 
seems to have joined the Muhammadan party against his between 
father. Akbar’s favourite was his grandson Khuzru, the ye 7 
eldest son of Jehangir, and he had intended that Khuzru ee 


should succeed him on the throne. Khuzru was a young 


prince of Akbar's way of thinking, inclined to Christianity, 
and a great friend of the Rajptits. Jehangir had always 


“been jealous of Khuzru ; and it was this jealousy of Khuzru 
_ that led him to rebel during the lifetime of Alcbar. 


Krom the day that Jehangir ascended the throne, Khuzru peyecle of 
was in mortal fear. He expected to be strangled, or Khvzru, 
poisoned, or at any rate to be deprived of sight, so as to Sonof 
be cut off from all hopes of the throne. At last he fled in Jehan". 
a panic from the palace at Agra, and hurried to Lahore. | 
On the way he was joined by large numbers of Rajptits, but 
was hotly pursued by Jehangir. He tried to escape into 
Persia, aS Humdyun had done; but he was cruelly betrayed 
and sent in fetters to his father. 

The revenge of Jehangfr upon the rebels was horrible and 
sickening, It resembled those cruel scenes of slaughter 
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streamers, and welcomed the lord ambassador with a sahuts 
of forty-eight guns. Sir Thomas Roe was to make a trey | 
with Jehangir, to explain the difference between the shits 
of the East India Company and those of mterlopers, and ta 
establish the Company’s trade on a sound footing, 

Sir Thomas Roe experienced some rudeness at landine 
from the Moghul officials at the Custom-housc, They had 
little respect for his character as ambassador, and persistey 
in searching all his servants and opening all his boxes, jp. 
cluding those which contained the presents for Jehanair, As 
length, after a month’s delay at Surat, Roe procured Carr lage 
and escort as far as Burhanpur, about two hundred and 
twenty miles due east of Surat. Burhanpur was the hex. 
quarters of the Moghul army of the Dekhan ; and here Roa 
expected to secure fresh carriage and escort to enable hin 
to go as far as the imperial camp, which had been recently 
removed from Agra to Ajmtr, 

Roe was disgusted with what he saw during his journey from 
Surat to Burhanpur. The country was desolate ; the towns 
and villages were built of mud ; and there was not a house ff 
to lodge in. At one place he was guardect with thirty horse. 
men and twenty musketeers because of highwaymen, Ip 
fact he was travelling through Kandleish, a province partly 
in Hindustan and partly in the Dekhan, which has been in- 
fested by Bhils and brigands down to modern times. 

At this period the Great Moghul was carrying on a war 
in the Dekhan. A black Abyssmian, named Malik Amber, 
had risen to power in Ahmadnagar. Abyssinians, in spite 
of their colour, were respected on account of their strength 
and bravery, and often played important parts in political 
revolutions in India. Mahk Amber set up a prince of the 
fallen house of Ahmadnagar, secured help from Bijépur and 
Golkonda, and compelled the Moghul army to retreat north 
wards to Burhanpur. 

The Moghul army of the Dekhan was under the com 
mand of Parwiz, the second son of Jehangir. Parwiz wasa 
drunken prince, and left the army in the hands of an officer 
known as the Khan Khandn, or Khan of Khans. Meanwhile 
the Khan Khandn took bribes from the different Sultans 
of the Dekhan, and did nothing. At times he tried to 
deceive Jehangir by feigning to attack Ahmadnagar ; but 
his treachery was already suspected by the Padishah, 
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At Burhanpur Sir Thomas Roe was received with some — a.n. 
show by the head of the police, known as the Kotwal. He 1605-1627 
paid a visit of ceremony to Parwiz, who was haughty and pse's visit 
arrogant as regards ceremony, but otherwise good-natured. to parwiz. 
Roe found him sitting in a gallery under a canopy, with a 
platform below him, railed in for his grandees. 

Roe ascended the platform and saw the grandees stand- Public 
ing below the prince with joined hands, like so many slaves audience 
or suppltants. He made a bow, and Parwfz bowed in 
return. He would have ascended the gallery to speak to 
the prince, but was stopped by a secretary. Parwfz, how- 
ever, was rcady to grant every request as fast as Roe could 
make it. He allowed the English to establish a factory at 
Burhanpur, and pronused to supply carriage and escort to 
enable Roe to get on to Agra, He received Roe’s presents 
very graciously, especially a case of strong liquors. He left 
the gallery, and said he would send for Roe presently, and 
speak to him in a private chamber, Roe waited for a while, 
and was then told that he might leave the palace. He 
Jearnt afterwards that Parwiz had opened the liquor bottles, 
and had rapidly become too drunk to speak to anybody. 

The road from Burhanpur to Ajmir runs through the heart Journey to 
of Rajptitana; yet Roe had few adventures on the way AJmir: — 
beyond a sharp attack of fever, He paid a visit to the om ot 

; : é : yat. 
ruins of Chitér; and he met a crack-brained Englishman, 
named Tom Coryat, who had undertaken a walking tour 
through Asia. Coryat was one of the most wonderful 
travellers of his time. He had gone on foot from Jerusalem, 
through Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and Afghanistan, to the cities 
of Delhi and Agra, at a cost of about a penny a day; and 
being regarded as a madman, no one interfered with him. 

When he met Roe he was going to Surat, where he subse- 
‘yiently died from drmking too much sack, and was buried 
in the outskirts of the city. 

In January 1616 Sir Thomas Roe had his first audtence Imperial 
with Jehangfr. He describes the Durbar hall as resembling Purbar 
a London theatre. The Padisnah was sitting on his throne ae 
at one end. The grandees were standing on a platform 
before him like actors on a stage; they were railed off in 
three rows according to their respective grades, ‘The com- 
mon people formed the audience or groundlings, who looked 
on from behind the third rail. 

L 
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AD, There was at first a question of prostration, but Ro, 
1605-1627 refused to do anything of the kind, and the point yx | 
Gracious Waived. He passed the three rails, making a profound bos 
reception at each ; and was admitted amongst the granclees of the 
of Roe by first grade. Jehangir received the English ambassador with 
Jehangir. princely condescension. He accepted the presents, consist. 
ing of virginals, knives, an embrgidered scarf, a rich sword 
and an English coach. He wanted some one to play the 
virginals, and one of Roe’s retinue complicd with his wish, 
The coach was too large to be brought into the Durbar hall, 
but Jehangir scent persons to look at it. The Padishah then 
spoke very graciously to the ambassador, hoped he had got 
rid of his fever, and offered to send him his own physicians, 
Altogether Roe went away charmed with his reception. 
Childish When the Durbar was over Jehangfr showed himself to be 
demon- an inquisitive Moghul. He went out and examined the 
ae coach, and even got into it and ordered his servants to drav 
Jchangir, it He made Roe’s English servant array him in the scarf 
and sword, Fenglish fashion; and then strutted about and 
drew his sword and brandished it. But he complained to 
the bystanders that the presents were very poor, and 
suid that the King of ngland ought to have sent him 


jewcls. 
Failure of —§ Roc’s negotiations proved a failure throughout. He 
Roe’s wanted too much from the Padishah, Jehangfr was willing 
TNISsSlon, 


to issuc firmans or orders to all local officers to grant certain 
privileges to the English; and a few bribes to the local 
officers would have ensured attention to these privileges, 
until by long custom they had hardened into rights. ‘But 
Roe was smitten with an Englishman’s passion for treaties 
He wanted a treaty signed and sealed, which would bind 
the Padishah and his successors for ever, whilst he had 
nothing to give in return buta few paltry presents. As it 
was he wasted two years in negotiations, and never got any: 
thing beyond firmdns. 

Jehangi’'s The Iistory of the Moghul rule at this period is very 
suspicions suggestive. ° Jehangfr was growing more and more suspicions 
a of the Khan Khandn, Twice he tried to poison him, bu 
Khanan, failed. He recalled Parwfz from the Dekhan, and sent 
him to command in Bengal. He then appointed his third 
son, Prince Shah Jehan, to command the army of the 
Dekhan. He hesitated to recall the Khan KC handn, lest the 





“* sitting cross-legged on a httle throne, arrayed in his jewels. 
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jatter should break out into rebellion with the army of the — a.v. 
— yDekhan at his heels. 1605 1627 
| A kinswoman of the Khan Khandn was in the imperial Beis ap 
genana, and Jehangfr consulted her on the snbject. He Seki 
proposed sending a dress of honour to the Khan Khandn ings. 
_as a token of forgiveness. She replied that Khan Khandn 
would suspect the dress to have been poisoned; that the 
— Jehan Khandn was already aware that Jehangfr had on two 
-geveral occasions tried to poison him. Jehangfr made no 
attempt to deny the charge; he only suggested that he 
~ ghould wear the dress for an hour, and that the kinswoman 
~ghould inform the Khan Khandn accordingly. She replied 
chat the Khan Khanan would trust neither of them. Accord- 
ingly Jehangir determined to yo in person to the Dekhan.} 

sur ‘Thomas Roe saw much of the Moghul court during Moghul 
Inis stay at Ajmir. He was present at the Nau-voz, or festivals. 
feast of the new year, when the Padishah sat upon his 
throne in the Durbar, and received presents of great value 
from all his grandees. He was present at the celebration of 
“Jehangtr's birthday on the and of September, 1616. In 
‘the morning the Padishah was weighed six times against 
gold and silver, silks and stuffs, grain and butter ; and all 
the things that were weighed against him were given to the 
“* poor. In the afternoon there was a grand procession of 
elephants before the Durbar. 
, On the evening of the birthday there was a drinking Drinking 
Ihout in the Ghusal-khana. Roe was sent for at ten o ‘clock bout on the 
at night after he had gone to bed. He found Jehangir eee 

irthday. 

‘There was a large company of grandees, and numerous 
gold and silver flagons, and all present were ordered to 
drink. Every one got drunk excepting Prince Shah Jehan, the 


~-- yninister Asof Khan, and the English ambassador, Jehangfr 


scattered rupecs to the multitude below. He threw about 
gold and silver almonds for which the nobles scrambled like 
schoolboys. At last he dropped off to sleep, on which ull 
the lights were put out, and the company were left to grope 
~~ their way out of the Ghusal-khana. in the best way they could. 


1 All that Roe tells about the court of Jehangir may be accepted as 
truth, as nearly everything that goes on in the zenana of a Moghul sove- 
reignis soon known outside, Nothing is concealed but thoughts or 
emotions, and even they are often betray ed, 
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A.D. On one occasion a hundred thieves were brought before 
1605-1627 Jehangir in the Durbar hall, and condemned to death win | 
Wholesale Ot further trial. ‘They were butchered and exposed in 4. | 

erent f Ajmir; the head thief bei ae 
executions, different streets of Ajmir; the 1ea ef bein 

pieces by dogs in front of Roe’s house. . ee ; 
Wine At another time there was a terrible scene In the Durbar | 
drinkers court. Whenever the Padishah commanded his nobles jg: 
flogged in drink wine, they were bound to obey ; and such had been the 
a ‘ case on the evening of the birthday. If, however, Jehangir 
Oe heard that a grandee had been drinking on any other occa. 
sion without his order, the offender was scourged jn pis 
presence. One night Jehangir gave a feast to the Persian 
ambassador, and ordered all present to drink wine. Accord. 
ingly, every man drank to the health of the Padishah, and 
his name was entered in a register according to custom, 
But Jehangir was so drunk that he forgot all that had 
passed. Next day there was an allusion to the drinking, 
and Jehangir asked who had given the order’ He was told 
that the paymaster had given it ; an answer that was always 
returned when the Padishah thought proper to forget his 
own orders. Jehangir at once called for the register, and 
began to punish the offenders. They were flogged so un- 
mercifully that some were left for dead; and there was not 
a man at court, not even a father or a son, that dared to 
speak a word in behalf of the sufferers, 
Roe’s About this time Roe reported to London that Shah Jehan 
warnings was plotting the death of his elder brother Khuzru. He 
to the mentioned the fact as a warning to the East India Company 
Company. 1 ot to push their trade too far into the interior. The struggle 
between the two princes might throw all Hindustan into a 
ferment. If Khuzru prevailed the English would be gainers, 
because he loved and honoured Christianity. If Shah Jehan 
prevailed the English would be losers, because he hated 

Christianity, and was proud, subtle, false, and tyrannical, 
Jehangir’s In November 1616 Jehangir left Ajmfr and began the 
progress journey towards the south. The departure was a grand 
towards procession of elephants and palanquins, radiant with jewels 
ponies and cloths of gold and silver. At setting out there was 

‘ anotable incident. Jehangfr stopped at the door where 
his eldest son was imprisoned, and called for him to come 
out. Khuzru appeared and made his reverence. He had 
a sword and buckler in his hand, and his beard hung down 


B torn to 
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to his waist as a mark of disfavour. He accompanied the 
imperial camp during its progress through Rajptitana, and 
hopes were expressed that he might yet succeed to the 
throne of ius father. 

The camp of the Great Moghul was like a moving city. 
The imperial pavilions formed a vast palace of scarlet can- 
vas, surrounded by scarlet screens or walls of arras. The 
pavilions of the grandees were canvas mansions of white, 
green, and mixed colours ; all were encompassed by screens, 
and were as orderly as houses, ‘Vhere were also long streets 
of shops, like the bazar of a metropolis. There was no con- 
fysion of any kind, for all the tents and pavilions were Jaid 
out and set up in the same order day by day. This regu- 
larity, however, disappeared as the camp moved through 
Rajputana; for the country was only half conquered, and 
‘was infested by robbers, whilst the road sometunes lay 
through forests and over mountains. 

As the imperial camp advanced further south some alarm 
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was expressed. It had been expected that the Sultans of ant policy 


the Dekhan would have sent in their submission directly 
they heard that Jehangfr was approaching the frontier, But 
the Sultans did nothing of the kind, and Nur Mahal proposed 
that the Padishah should return to Agra under pretence 
of hunting. But Jehangir declared that his honour was at 
stuke. He continued to advance, but sent on reinforce- 
ments to Shah Jehan, who had gone before to take com- 
mand of the Moghul army of the Dekhan. Suddenly the news 
arrived of a great triumph of policy. The Sultans of Bijapur 
aud Golkonda had been detached from the cause of Malik 
Amber; the Abyssinian had been defeated, and Ahmad- 
nagar was restored to the Moghul. 

Sir Thomas Roe Icft India in 1618. Jehangir went to 
Guzerat ; subsequently he visited Agra and Dellu, In his 
memoirs written by himself, Jehangir offers certain obser- 
vations on the country and people, which may be summed 
up in a few words, and serve as a reflex of his character. 

“ Guzerat,” says Jehangir, “is infested with thieves and 
vagabonds. I have occasionally exccuted two or three 
hundred in one day, but I could not suppress the brigand- 
ave, Irom Guzcrat L went to Agra, where ] became recon- 
ciled to my eldest son Khuzru. I next went to Delhi, 
where L heard of a rebellion in Kanouj, and sent a force to 
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hung on trees with their heads downwards along the several  } 
highways, Notwithstanding repeated massacres there are 


frequent rebellions in Hindustan. There is not a province 
in the empire in which half a million of people have. not 
been slaughtered during my own reign and that of Tay 


father. Ever and anon some accursed miscreant spr Ings © | 


up to unfurl the standard of rebellion. In Hindustan there 
has never existed a period of complete repose.” 


Subsequently Jehangfr proceeded to the Punjab. He 


made Lahore his capital, but spent the hot months of 
every year amongst the cool mountains of Kashmir. Mean- 
while Nur Mahal engaged in various mtrigues respecting 
the succession to the throne, which led to tagical con- 
sequences. , 

Jehangfr had four sons,—Khuzru, Parwiz, Shah joka. 


and Shahrydr. Shah Jehan, the victor in the Dekhan, stood . 


the fairest chance of the throne. For a long time he 
enjoyed the favour of Nur Mahal; and he had married her 
niece, a daughter of her brother Asof Khan. Subsequently 
he excited her wrath by another marnage, and she resolved 
to work his destruction. 

Ntir Mahal had a daughter by her previous husband, and 
she was ambitious for this daughter. She resolved to give 
her in marriage to Khuzru, This prince was already recon- 
ciled to his father Jehangir, and she purposed securing his 
succession to the throne. But Khuzru was not a Muham- 


madan, and was averse to polygamy. He was already married, ~ 


to one wife, and he refused to marrya second. Ndr Mahal 
was bitterly angry with Khuzru, and betrothed her daughter 
to his youngest brother Shahrydr. Henceforth she laboured 
hard to secure the succession for Shahryar. 

About this time fresh disturbances broke out in the Dekhan. 
Shah Jehan was again ordered to take the command of the 


army of the Dekhan ; but he was fearful that Jehangfr might - } 


die in his absence, and that Khuzru might obtain the 
throne... He refused to go to the Dekhan unless Khuzru 
was placed in his charge. Ntir Mahal raised no objection ; 
Khuzru would probably be murdered by his unscrupulous 


brother, but such a catastrophe would forward her own | 


schemes as regards Shahrydr. Jehangfr was getting old and 
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stupid, and was induced to make over his eldest son to the = avn, 
_ charge of Shah Jehan. 1605-1627 


Months passed away. Shah Jchan was again at Burhan- een 
| pur in charge of his brother Khuzru, Suddenly news oe 
arrived at Buranpur that Jehangir was dying, One night Khuzru : 

Khuzru was strangled to death in his chamber. No one promotion 
doubted that the murder was instigated by Shah Jchan, of Bisson 

Shortly afterwards Jehangir recovered his health. He was meee 
so angry at the murder of Khuzrn, that he sent for his 
srandson Bulaki, the son of Khuzrn, and raised hun to the 
rank of ten thousand horse, the highest rank in the empire. 
He then declared Bulaki to be his suecessor to the throne 
of Hindustan. 

Shah Jehan was driven to desperation by this turn of Despera- 
affairs, ‘Che murder of Ichuzra, which was to have placed tion of 
him on the throne, had elevated Ins nephew Buliki. To Suan 
crown all, he was deprived of the bulk of lis army. An iGnaes 
army was despatched from Lahore against Persia under the 
command of Shahryér; and Shah Jehan was ordered to 
send a large force to join it; wlulst his officers received 
direct orders from the Padishah to qmt the Dekhan and 
join the army of Shahrydr. 

At this crisis a secret plot was hatched between Shah Plot of 
Jehan and his father-in-law Asof Khan. The idea was to Shah 
seize the imperial treasures at Agra, The court had re- J¢9. 
moved from Agra to Lahore, and Asof Khan persuaded 
Jehangir to remove the treasure in lke manner. Asof 
Khan proceeded to Agra to conduct the removal; and 
,Shah Jehan was to march his forees with the utmost secresy 
from the Dekhan and surround the convoy. The plan had 
nearly succeeded. ‘The treasurer at Agra, much against his 
will, had loaded the camels with the precious store, when 
he heard that Shah Jehan was coming up from the Dekhan 
by forced marches. He saw through the plot in a moment. 

Ele unloaded the camels, and lodged the treasure once again 
in the fortress, and reported the coming of Shah Jehan to 
the Padishah. 

Shah Jehan arrived at Agra, but the trcasure was beyond Sack of 
his reach, During three weeks he made repeated attacks Agra: 
on the fortress, but failed to capture it. He wreaked his ee of 
vengeance on the city, plundering and torturing the citi- ee 
zens, and committing cruel outrages on their wives and 
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A.D, daughters. Meanwhile Jehangir was marching from f[,,. 
1605-1627 jiore with a large army. Shah Jehan left Agra to encounte; 
“~~ his father. A battle was fought at Delhi between fathe, 
and son; and Shah Jehan was defeated, and compelled ty 
fly to the mountains. a 
Ravages The further movements of Shah Jehan are startling frory 
in Bengal: their audacity. His marches resemble the flying raids of 
flight (o Alg-ud-din and Malik Kafur. He resolved to plunde; 
the south. ; 
Bengal ; and he took the city of Dacca by surprise, ang 
ravaged the country, until the robberies and outrages of }ijs 
followers were a terror to the Bengalis. .At last he was 
again attacked and defeated by the imperial army, [ye 
now fled to the Dekhan, and found an asylum in the courts 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, like an exiled prince of the olden 
time. | 
Rajptits All this while there were antagonisms between the Raj- 
and put and Muhammadan armies in the service of the 
Muham- Moghul. Nir Mahal was bitter against the Rajputs, espe- 
madans, ‘ : ; | 
clally against a Rajprit general who had been converted to 
Islam, and was known by the name of Mahabat Khan, 
This general had commanded a Rajput army in the Dek- 
han, but was recalled at the instance of Nir Mahal. 
Subsequently through her instrumentality Mahdbat Kohan 
was. insulted and degraded ; and at last in a fit of despe- 


ration he carried off Jehangir, and kept him as a° state — 


prisoner under his immediate charge. 
Capture of Fora brief interval Nur Mahal was baffled ; her power was 
Jehangir gone, for Jehangir, in spite of his detention, was still per- 
ee mitted to exercise the authority of. Padishah, Mahabat 
Khan treated his sovereign with every mark of respect; 
and for some time Jehangfr expressed thankfulness for 
his deliverance from the toils of Nir Mahal; but after 
a while he fled back to his beloved Nir Mahal. Mahdatat 
Khan and his Rajptits were now in extreme peril. Mahdbat 
Khan would have joined Parwiz with his Rajptit army, but 
Parwiz was dead,. At last he fedto the Dekhan and espoused 
the cause of Shah Jehan, 
Death of | Jehangfr died suddenly, in October, 1627. Before he 
‘Jehangir, died he again nominated his grandson Buldki, the son of 


fee Khuzru, to succeed him as Padishah. 
reign of Asof Khan, the minister, installed Buldki on the throne 


Bulaki, at Delhi, His object was to checkmate his sister Nur 
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Mahal, and - gain time for furthering the designs of his | av. 
and deprived of sight. The only remaining claimants to ~~~ 
the throne were Shah Jehan, the third son of Jehangtir, 

and his nephew Buldki, son of Khuzru. 

The critical stale of affairs was brought to a close by one Sham 
‘of those strange farces which are peculiar to ortental his- eae at 
tory. Jt was given out that Shah Jehan was dangerously Shah 
ill, and then that he was dead. Permission was readily ob- Jehan pro- 
tained from Bul:tki for burying the remains of his uncle andl claimed 
vival in the tomb of Akbar. Mahdbat Khan and his Raj- Pdishah. 
pits conducted an empty bier m sad procession to Agra, 
Buldki was persuaded to go out with a small escort to con- 
duct his uncle’s remains to the tomb of Akbar. He saw 
a vast procession of Rajpiits, and then suspected a plot and 
stole away lo Lahore. Al that moment the trumpets were 
sounded, and Shah Jehan was proclaimed Padishah, and 
entered the fortress of Agra anidst universal acclamations, 

What followed is one of the mysteries of Moghul history, Massacre 
"There certainly was a massacre of princes at Lahore; and ee 
‘their bodics were buried in a garden, whilst their heads Bultki 
’ were sent to shah Jehan. But the fate of Bulaki is un- 
~ certain. It was sat that he was strangled ; but the Duke 
* of Holstein’s ambassadors saw the prince in Persia ten 
ft years afterwards. Whether he was an inpostor will never 

be known. Shah Jehan sent ambassadors to Persia to de- 
mand the surrender of the pseudo-Padishah, but the Shah 
"of Persia refused to deliver up the exile; and henceforth 
the latter personage lived on a pension which he re- 
™ ceived from the court of Persia, 


s The reign of Shah Jehan is obscure. Whilst alive his Shah 
SYnordinate love of flattery led to fulsome praises of his Poe 

BE iistsation which find expression in_ history; whilst Roz Se: 

™ the misfortunes of his later. years excited the sympathy 

sof European residents in India, and blinded them to the 
geandals which stain his hie and rele! 

~ Shortly after the accession of Shah Jehan he manifested Spite 

ehis hatred against the Portuguese. Goa wag beyond his an, the 
reach, but the Portueucse had been permitted by Akbar me 

™ to establish a settlement aut Hughhi, in Bengal, about twenty © Bie 


a 1 For details, see larger //rstory of Jridia, vol, iv, chap, vi 


son-in-law, 5S hah Jehan. Shahrydr was taken prisoner 1627-1058. 
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miles from the present site of Calcutta. Shah Jehan hag, 
special spite against the Portuguese of Aghi. They hay 
refused to help him in the rebellion agaist his father Jehan. 
efr; and they had joined the imperial army with men and 
guns, and taken a part in the battle against the rebel sop, 

The fate of the Portuguese of Hughh is one of the 
saddest stories in the history of India; it has been likenal 
to the Babylonian captivity of the Jews, The settlemeny 
was captured in 1632. The Portuguese were carried aygy 
captive to Agra, and threatened and tortured to become 
Muhammadans. Many held out and suffered martyrdom, 
The flower of the women and children were sent to the 
imperial zenana; the remainder were distributed amones 
the Amirs of the Moghul court; and the veil of oblivion 
may well be thrown over the unhappy doom of all. 

The antagonisms between Rajputs and Muhammadine 
had risen to a dangerous height during the reign of Jehap- 
etr, but during the reign of Shah Jeban they became siiij 
niore alarming. The race hostility between Moghul ani 
Afghan was disappearing, and they were making common 
cause against the Hindu. A Rajptit army under a Rajput 
general had been found necessary in acting against the 
Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan. When, however, 
Mahstbat Khan was recalled from the Dekhan, an Afghan 
amy was sent under an Afghan general named Khan Jehan, 
The Afghans were Sunnis; so was Malik Amber the Abys- 
simian, Intrigues naturally followed between the Afghan 
and the Abyssinian; and Khan Jehan discovered in time 
that his life was in danger from Shah Jehan, and broke 
out into rebellion. Then it was found that the Muham- 
madan army in the service of the Padishah would not fight 
against the rebel Khan Jehan and his Afghans. The Rij- 
put army was brought into play, and soon defeated and slew 
the rebel, and carried off his head to Shah Johan, 

tut whilst the Rajptits fought bravely against the Af- 
ghans, they were disaffected towards the Padishah. They 
had helped Shah Jehan to obtain the throne, out of hatred 
to Nur Mahal; but they had no respect for the new sove- 
reign ; and an incident occurred at this time, which reveals 
some of the dangers which were beginning to threaten the 
imperial throne. 


A prince of Marwar (Jodhpur) named Umra Singh, bad 
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‘entered the Moghul’s service with all his retainers, It was — a.p. 
the custom for the Rajput generals to mount guard in turns 1627-1658 
|. before the palace, whilst the Muhammadan Ami{rs mounted 6 peak 
uard inside the palace. Umra Singh had a strong aversion of Umra 
“to the guard duty, On one occasion he was away for a Singh. 


t for tnight without leave, and when he rcturned he excused 


- Jaimself by saying that he had been hunting. He was fined, 
* Dut refused to pay the fine. He was summoned to the 


r~ 


Se 


Durbar hall, and made Ins appearance whilst Shah Jehan 


".<vas sitting on his throne. He pressed towards the front 
- gs if tospeak to the Padishah, and then suddenly drew a 


/ oop 


' clagver from his sleeve and stabbed the minister. to the 


heart. Having thus committed himself to the work of 


- ymurder, he struck out at those around him; in a word, he 


-anto the zenana, The retainers of Umra Singh heard that 


ran “amok” until he was overpowered and slam. 
The turmoil filled the Durbar hall with consternation. General 


Shah Jehan was in such a fright that he left the throne and ran ‘arm : 
running 


amok, 


_ their master was clead, and ran ‘‘amok” in the old Rajput 


fashion. They put on saffron clothes and rushed to the 


 —palace, killing all they met. They threatened to plunder 


: Agra unless the dead body of their prince was given to 


them. Shah Jehan was forced to comply. The dead body 
was made over to the Rajptits; the funeral pile was pre- 
pared, and thirteen women perished in the flames. 

The Rajptit princes outside the Moghul’s service were Tributary 
still more refractory. They were called tributary Rajas, Rajas. 
but rarely paid tnbute unless they were foreed. ‘They were 


- Protected by forests and mountains. They often desolated 
~ the dominions of the Moghul, harassed his subjects, hin- 
| Cered trace, and plundered caravans. — [*ortunately they 


were at constant feud with each other; whereas, could they 
have united in one national uprising, they might possibly have 
contended successfully against a sovereign hike Shah Jehan. 

Shah Jehan carried out two great wor ks which have served aj Maha! 
to perpetuate his name. He built the famous Taj) Mahal and Shah 
at Agra. He also founded the present city of Delhi, which eee 
to this day is known to Muhammadans by the name of Shah ° 
J ehanabad, or “the city of Shah Jehan.” 

The Taj Mahal is a mausoleum of white marble ; a lofty Descrip- 
dome supported by four arches. Seen from the outside, tion of 
the structure is of plain but dazzling whitencss. Inside the the Taj. 
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walls are inlaid with precious stones of various colours, 
representing birds and flowers. The marble gates are 
exquisitely perforated so as to resemble Jace. The structure 
is built in the midst of gardens and terraces, whilst round 
about are lofty pavilions with galleries and arched ways, 
The whole must have cost millions sterling. Twenty thou- 
sancl men are said to have laboured at it for twenty years. 

This mausoleum was biult in honour of Shah Jehan’s first 
and favourite wife Mumtaz Mahal, the daughter of Asof 
Khan, and niece of Nur Mahal. The spirit of the place is 
feminine. ‘There is nothing stately or masculine im_ the 
buildings ; nothing to recall the architecture of Greece o1 
Rome, It is lovely beyond description, but the loveliness 
is feminine. It is not the tomb of awife, but the shrine of 
a mistress. It awakens ideas of fair-complexioned beauty; 
the soul is dead, but the form, the charm, the grace of | 
beauty are lingering there. The walls are lke muslin 
dresses, radiant with flowers and jewels. The perforated 
marble gates are like the lace veils of a bride. 

Shah Jehan never lived at Delhi; he made Agra his 
capital, but sometimes spent the hot months in the cool 
climate of Kashmir. ‘The new city and palace of Delhi are 
therefore chiefly associated with the reigns of his successor, 
But he constructed a peacock of gold and jewels over the 
imperial throne at Dell, that has been accounted one of » 
the wonders of the world. Some have attempted to estimate 
its value. But the historical importance of the peacock lig 
in the fact that it proves Shah Jehan to have been at heany 
a Moghul and an idolater, and anything but a Muhammadian, 
‘The peacock was an emblem of the sun; and Chenghiz 
Khan and the Rana of Udaipur claimed alike to be the 
children of the sun. The image of a peacock was apposed 
to the direct injunctions of the Koran; but the peacack 
was the ensign of the old Mahdrajas of Vijayanagar, and to 
this day it is the ensign of the Moghul kings of Burma. 

Shah Jehan carned on several wars on the frontier, but 
they are of small importance. On the north-west, Kdbul 
was a bone of contention with the Uzbegs. Further south, 
Kandahar was a bone of contention with Persia. 

The history of the reign of Shah Jehan is little better thana 
narrative of zenana influences and intrigues. Every governor 
of a province was expected to send, not only a fixed yearly 
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gum as the Paclishah’s share of the revenue, but costly presents — .p, 
to Shah Jehan and the favourite queens. ‘No governor could 1627-1658 
expect to keep his province except by presents, which were 
nothing but bribes; and such bribes, if liberally bestowed, 

would often cover or excuse tyranny and oppression, and 

secure promotion and titles of honour for the lavish donor. 

The crowning event of the reign was the fratricidal war Four sons 
petween the four sons of Shah Jehan for the succession to of Shah 
the throne. ach of these four sons had a distinctive Je)”. 
character; their names were Dara, Shuja, Aurangzeb, and 
Murdd. Dara, the eldest, resuled with the court at Agra; 

Shuja was Viceroy of Bengal, Aurangzeb was Viceroy of 

the Moghul Dekhan, and Murad was Viceroy of Guzerat. 

(Para was attached to Europeans, and inclined to Christ- 

janity, but he treated the Rajptt princes with arrogance 

and scorn. Shuja was a Shiah, and fhendly towards the 

Rajput princes. Aurangzeb was a strict Sunnt, and Murdd 
rofessed to be a Sunni like Aurangzeb. 

The old antagonism between Sunni and Shiah was about Sunnis and 

to break out in India. The original quarrel between the Shiahs. 
two hostile camps hes ina nutshell. ‘he Sunnfs say that 
the four Khalfs, who reigned in succession after the death 
_of Muhammad, are the rightful successors of the prophet by 
virtue of their being elected by the congregation at Medina. 
‘The Shiahs declare that the three first Khalifs—Abubakr, 
Omar, and Othman—are usurpers; that All, the fourth 
Khalif, is the only rightful successor of Muhammad by virtue 
of his kinship with the prophet ; Alt being the husband of 
Fatima, the prophct’s daughter, and the father of Hasan 
and Husain, the prophet’s grandsons. To this day the 
disputants are cursing and reviling each other, and often 
resort to fisticuffs, cudgels, and swords, in the vague hope of 
settling the controversy by force of arms. 

But there 1s something more in the controversy than meets Conflict- 
the cye. The Sunni is a puritan of a democratic type, who ing forms 
hhates idolaters and unbelievers of every kind, and allows ee 
but little speculation in matters of religion. The Shiah, on °° 
the other hand, belteves in a kind of apostolic succession, 
and speculates as to how far Muhammad and his son-in-law, 

Ai, and Ins grand-sons Hasan and Husain, are emanations 
of the godhead; and he is certainly neither as puritanical 
Nor as intolerant as the strict Sunni. 
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The early Padishahs were lusty men, sensual and jovial, 
Aurangzeb was a lean spare fanatic, abstaining from wine 
and flesh meat, and living only on fruit and. vegetables, 
His face was pale and livid; his eyes were bright and 
piercing, but sunk in his head. At one time he is sald to 
have lived as a fakir in the company of fakfrs. He always 
carried a Koran under his arm, prayed often in public, and 
expressed a great zeal for Muhammad and the law, 

Aurangzeb, as already said, was Viceroy of the Moghul 
Dekhan. He had resided many years in the province, and 
founded the city of Aurangabad, which was called after his 
name. He hated the Shiah Sultans of Bijapur and Gol- 
konda, and was anxious to annex their kingdoms to the 
empire of the Moghul. De formed a close alhance with 
Amir Jumla, a rebel minister of Golkonda, and projected 
the conquest of the’two kingdoms ; but his projects were - 
thwarted by Dara, and were suddenly brought to a close by 
reports that Shah Jehan was dying, followed up by rumours 
that he was dead, 

The whole empire was in a ferment. It was known on all 
sides that the four brothers would engage in a bloody contest 
for the throne; and every Amir and Kaja was weighing the 
character ancl prospects of each of the four, Dara was the 
eldest son, and was on the spot to assert his nghts; but he 
had alienated the Rajputs by his insolence ; he was disliked 
by the Muhammacdans asa heretic; and he was especially 
hated by the Sunnfs as an infidel and unbehiever, Shuja, 
as a Shiah, could rely on the support of the Rajputs, and 
on the help of all those nominal Muhammadans, who were 
followers of the Koran from family associations, but detested 
the puritanism and fanaticism of the Sunnis. Aurangzeb, 
on the other hand, was a strict Sunnf, and rehed on the 
support of all sincere Muhammadans, who mourned over 
the decay of religion and morals, and yearned after a 
thorough reformation. His main difficulty was to reconcile 
his ambitious schemes with his religious views. But craft 
and fanaticism .removed every difficulty, and enabled him 
to perpetrate the most atrocious crimes out of professed zeal 
for the prophet and his law. | 

Shuja, Viceroy of Bengal, was the first to take the field 


Sluja: its and march an army towards Agra. An imperial force was 


defeat, 


sent against him, consisting of a Muhammadan army uncer 
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Sulaiman, the eldest son of Dara, and a Rajptit army under 
‘he Command of Jat Singh, Raja of Jaipur. Jai Singh had 
yo desire to act against Shuja. He hated Dara, who had 
qievously insulted him by calling him a musician.* He 
assured Shuja that Shah Jehan was still alive, and tried to 
jersuade him to return to Bengal, But Shuja was self 
willed, and a battle was the result; but though Shuja was 
defeated, Jai Singh hung back from a pursuit. Shuja retired 
with the wreck of his army into Bengal; and the imperial 
forces saved appearances by following slowly behind. 
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Meanwhile Aurangzeb was playing an artful game. He Aurang.- 
knew that his younger brother Murdd had begun to march zeb’s bait 
an army from Guzerat towards Agra, He wrote to Murad for Murad, 
proposing that they should make common cause against ° 


Dara. All that he wanted, he said, was to prevent an 
infidel like Dara, or a heretic like Shuja, from succeeding to 
the throne of Hindustan. He was satisfied that Murdd was 
an Orthodox Sunni, and he would gladly help Murad to win 
the throne ; and then he himself would retire from the cares 
aud business of the world, and devote his remaining years 
to penitence and prayer at the prophet’s tomb. 

Murad was overjoyed at the proposal. ‘The two armies 
were soon united, and marching through Rajptitana towards 
Agra. Aurangzeb continued to observe a studied subser- 
vience to his younger brother. He treated Murad as the 
Padishah, took his orders as regards the movements of the 
amy, and even prostrated himself before him. Murdd was 
completely gulled. He was anything but a fervent Muham- 
madan, and certainly had none of the fanaticism of Aur- 
anyzeb. He professed himself a Sunnf for political purposes ; 
and he rejoiced at the blind zeal which had driven Aurangzeb 
to help him to the throne. 

Dara was a doomed man from the beginning of the war. 
He sent an imperial force against the two brothers. The 
Rajput army was commanded by Jaswant Singh of Marwar ; 
and this Kaja was staunch to the imperial cause, for he had 
married a daughter of Shah Jehan by a Rajput wife. The 
Muhamimadan army was commanded by a general, who had 


1 Jai Singh, Raja of Jaipur (Jeypore), is famous in the after history. 
50 also is Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marwar (Jodhpur), 

* To call a man a musician is a grave offence in oriental ears. To 
calla woman a dancing-girl is an equally opprobrious epithet, 
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been insulted by Dara, and was burning for revenge. A 
battle was fought near Ujain (Oojein), but the Muham- 
madans would not fire a gun, partly through the treachery 
of their general, and possibly out of respect for the vaunted 
piety of Aurangzeb. ‘The whole brunt of the battle fell 
upon the Rajputs, and they were cut to pieces. The Raja 
of Marwar fled with a handful of followers to the city of 
Jodhpur, only to encounter the fury of lis Ranf. The prin- 
cess, though a daughter of Shah Jehan, had Rajput blood in 
her veins. She cried out, with the spirit of a Spartan, that 
the Raja ought to have conquered Aurangzeb or perished on 
the field of battle. She threatened to burn herself on the 
funeral pile, since her husband was dead to shame ; and she 
only relented on his making a solemn vow to be revenged 
on Aurangzeb. 

Dara was frantic at the defeat. He sent expresses calling 
up Sulaiman from Bengal, but Jai Singh persuaded Sulaiman 
to remain where he was. He raised an immense army of 
raw levies ; and refusing to wait any longer, he led it against 
his two brothers. The Rajputs in Dara’s army were staunch, 


but the commander of the Muhammadans was burning to- 


be revenged on Shah Jehan ; for like other granclees, his wife 
had been dishonoured by the Padishah. A. battle was 
fought on the banks of the Chambal river. The Rajput leader 
was slain, and his men fled in a panic. The Muhammadan 
troops were persuaded by the wrathful husband that Dara 
was also slain, and they fled in like manner. Dara saw that 
all was lost, and galloped off to Agra with a handful of 
followers ; but he dared not remain there, and made his 
way to the Punjab. He hoped to escape to Persia, as 
Humayun had done more than a century before. 


The victorious army of Aurangzeb and Murad’ marched on ° 


to Agra, and shut up Shah Jehan in his own palace. There 
was not an Amir or a Raja to strike a blow in defence of 
the old Padishah, or interfere in his behalf. All were 
thunderstrack at the revolution, and paralysed with fear, 
Shah Jehan tried to inveigle Aurangzeb into a private in- 
terview ; but the latter was warned that he would be 
murdered by the Tartar women who formed the body-guard 
to the Padishah, and was thus able to avoid the snare.! 


1 An imperial hody-guard of Tartar women is an ancient institution 
in India, Megasthenes tells us that Sandrokottos had such a body- 
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Aurangzeb next feigned to prepare for the coronation of  a.p. 
Murdd. Suddenly it was noised abroad that Murdd had been 1627-1658 
found by. his brother in a state of intoxication, had been de- Ruin of 
clared unfit to reign, and had been sent as a state prisoner Murad, 
for life to the fortress of Gwalior, Meanwhile Aurangzeb 
was proclaimed Padishah anndst the acclamations of his 
soldicrs. ‘The whole affair is a Moghul mystery. It is said 
that Murad was tempted to excess by Aurangzeb himself, 
and the circumstances confirm the suspicion, Murdd was 
not likely to have indulged in wine, much less to have fallen 
into a State of intoxication, in the company of his strict 
brother, without some peculiar temptation, Again, though a 

zealous WLuhammadan might maintain that a drunkard was 

unfit to reign, yet the fact that Aurangzeb made his brother's 
drunkenness a plea for seizing the throne, will excite sus- 
picions until the end of time. 

The conclusion of the fratricidal war may be briefly Triumph: 
told. The fortunes of the contending brothers really of 
depended upon the two Rajput Rajas, Jai Singh and oe 
Jaswant Singh ; and both were won over for the time by Sens 
the cajolenes of Aurangzeb, who forgot his religious 
scruples whilst seeking the support of Hindu _ icolaters. 

In the end Shuja was defeated by Amitr Jumla, the 
staunch ally of Aurangzeb; and was forced to fly with Ins 
family and treasures to Arakan, where he is supposed to 
have perished miserably. Dara was encouraged by Jaswant 
Singh to hazard another battle, but was abandoned by the 
Raja, and ruined by the disaffection of his own officers, 
who were all in collusion with Aurangzeb. Again he fled 
towards Persia, but was betrayed by an Afghan, and sent in 
fetters to Delhi; and there he was murdered by hired 
assassins In the pay of Aurangzeb. His son Sulamman 
escaped to Kashmfr, but was betrayed by the Raja of 
Ikashmir, and spent the remainder of his days as a state 
prisoner in the fortress of Gwalior. Shah Jehan was 1m- 
prisoned for hfe in his own palace at Agra, Aurangzeb, 
who had made religion a stepping-stone to the throne, had 
overcome his brethren mainly by the support of two heathen 
Rajas. He was installed as Padishah in the city of Delhi, 
and was accepted as sovereign by the people of Hindustan. 





guard ; and Raja Dashyanta appears with the same kind of body-guard 
in the drama of Sakuntala, 
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AURANGZEB had gained the empire of Hindustan, but he 


1635-1797 was oppressed by fears and worn by anxieties. He may 
Fears ang Dave felt but little remorse at the fate of his brethren ; hut 
anxieties, he was in constant alarm lest his father Shah Jehan should 


Relizious 
trinuning, 


escape from Agra, or his brother Shuja should turn up tn 
Hindustan. The Sherif of Mecca refused to receive his 
envoys, although they brought him money presents; he 
told the pilgrims at Mecca that he knew of no sovereign 
of Hindustan excepting Shah Jehan. 

Meanwhile Aurangzeb was obliged to dissemble his rehi- 
gious views ; to trim between Muhammadans and Hindus, 
He tried to conciliate strict Muhammadans by entorcing 
the law against wine, by prohibiting music and singing, 
and by banishing dancing-girls, He 1s said to have con- 
ciliated the Rajas by magnificent feasts, at which he offered 
up prayers in the presence of a burning brazier,! as if he 
were performing sacrifices. But he could not, or would 
not, conciliate Shfahs. He issned an edict compelling them 
to cut the long mustaclios which they wore in memory of 
the prophet Ali; and he deprived many Persian Shiahs of 
the lands which had been specially granted to their families 
by the tolerant Akbar, 


1 Hindus say their prayers, and read the sacred. books, in the presence 
of a lamp or fire as a representative of deity. Sir William Jones was 
much censured in bygone days because he yielded to the prejudice of 
. Brahman pundits, and burnt a lamp whilst studying the laws of 
Manu. 
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Aurangzeb vas not an amiable man. On the contrary, | a.p. 
he was sour, reserved, and resentful, and seemed to de- 1658-1707 
Jight in wounding the feelings of others. Although he was Seta 
more than forty years of age, he cherished a grudge against Anas: 
his old tutor, and was mean enough to resent it by stopping zeb. 
his pension, The tutor thought there must be some mis- 
take, and went to Delhi and secured a public audience with 
the Pacdishah in the Durbar hall, He expected to be treated 
with some show of warmth; but to his utter surprise Au- 
rangzeb delivered a long tirade on the poorness of his 
education, ‘This tutor,” said the Padishah, “taught me 
the Koran, and wearied me with the rules of Arabic gram- 
mar; but he told me nothing at all of foreign countries. I 
Jearnt nothing of the Ottoman empire in Africa, nor of the 
Tartar empire in China. IJ was made to believe that Hol- 

Jand was a great empire, and that England was larger than 
France. Meanwhile I was taught nothing of the arts of 
government and war, and but very little of the towns and 
provinces of Flindustan.” 

The set speech of Aurangzeb was promulgated through- Maligned 
out the empire, and lauded to the skies by all the pee 

arasites and courtiers; but wiser men saw the malignity 
which dictated it. The tutor had probably taught Au- 
rangzeb all he knew, and certainly could not have been 
expected to teach him the arts of government and war. 
What became of the tutor is unknown. ; 

Tor some years Aurangzeb made Delhi his capital. This ee 
city stood about a hundred miles to the north of Agra, pat 
where Shah Jehan was kept prisoner. It presented an im- 
posing appearance in those days, but in reality was little 
better than a camp. When the court was at Delhi the city 
was crowded with people ; but when the court removed to 
E.ashmir or elsewhere, the city was nearly empty. Only a 

ew houses in all Delhi were built of stone or brick; many 
were built of clay and whitened with lime; but the greater 
number were mere hovels of mud and straw; and when 
the court and army went into camp these huts were left 
to crumble to pieces beneath the sun and rain. 

The city, properly so called, consisted of one broad Streets 
street, lined with shops and arcades, which was known as and lanes, 
the Chandni Chouk. There was also another broad street, 
without shops, where the grandees dwelt in their several 
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mansions, These streets were intersected by long narrow 
lanes, peopled with the miscellaneous multitude of soldiers, 
servants, followers, artisans, bazar dealers, coolies, and all 
the strange varieties of human beings that make up an 
Inclian capital. 

The city of Delhi was separated from the palace bya 
great square ; and when the Padishah was at Delhi this 
square was a vast bazar, the centre of city life, 1ts gossip, 
and its news. Here the Rajptits mounted guard hefore 
the entrance gate of the palace. Here horses and cle. 
phants of the Padishah were paraded and mustered. Here 
the unfortunate Dara was conducted with: every mark of 
contumely before he was doomed to death, in order that 
the people of Delht might know that he was captured, 
and might not be seduced afterwards by any impostor who 
assumed his name. Here wares of every kind were cx- 
posed for sale ; mountebanks and jugglers performed before 
idle multitudes ; and astrologers calculated fortunate and 
unfortunate days and hours. 

Astrologers were an institution at Delhi, as indeed they 
aré In most oriental cities. Every grandee kept an astrologer, 
and treated him with the respect due to an eminent doctor, 
Dut there was always a number of poor impostors. sitting in 
the bazar ready to tell the fortune of any man or woinan 
lora penny. ‘They sat cross-legged on pieces of carpet, and 
handled mathematical instruments, turned over the leaves 
ofa large book which showed the signs of the zodiac, and 
then feigned to calculate a fortunate time for beginning any 


- business orjourney. Women, especially, coverecl themselves 


Tmperial 
palace : 

sh rT 5 and 
arsenals, 


irom head to foot in white calico, and flocked to the astro- 
logers, whispering the secrets of their lives with the frankness 
ot pemitents at confession. Bernier describes one ridiculous 
jretender, a Portuguese half-caste, whose only instrument 
was a marmer’s compass, and whose astrological lore con- 
sisted of two old Catholic prayer-books, with pictures of the 
Apostles which he passed off for European zodiacal signs, 
lhe palace at Delhi was on.the same plan as all the Mog- 
nul palaces. In front, within the entrance gate, were streets 
of shops and public offices. There also were quarters for 
the Amirs, who mounted guard in turns within the Palace ;} 


3 3 , re 
es Mukammadan Amirs mounted guard within the palace gates; 
ajput Rajas mounted guard in the public square outside. “Mhe reason 
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the arsenals for arms and accoutrements ; ancl the work- — a.p. 
shops for all the artisans employed by the ladies of the 1658-1707 
zenana,—embroiderers, goldsmiths, painters, tatlors, shoe- ~ 
makers, and dressmakers. 

At the inner end of the palace streets was the Durbar pypbar 
court, which was surrounded by arcades, and enclosed the court and 
hall of audience, and other pavilions. Beyond the Durbar Jharokha 
court was the zenanaand gardens. At the extremity of the Wi"4ow- 
e@ardens was the Jharokha window, looking out on an open 
plain which stretched to the river Jumna. This was the 
plain where the multitude assembled every morning to 
salam the Padishah; whilst later in the day, animal fights 
and other performances were carried on heneath the window 
for the amusement of the Padishah and his laches. 

Shortly after the accession of Aurangzeb, his attention was A ffnirs of 
drawn to the state of affairs in the Dekhan. The northern the 
Dekhan was Moghul territory ; further south were the two Dekhan. 
Muhammadan kingdoms of Bijipur and Golkonda. The 
western region near the sea, known as the mountains of the 
Conkan, had never been conquered by the Muhammadans, 
and was still held by the Hindus in a state of rude indepen- 
dence. The consequence was that the territories of the 
Moghul and those of the Sultan of Bfjd4pur were altke 
harassed by a lawless chief of the Konkan, known as Sivaji 
the Mahratta. ‘This man appeared in the twofold character 
of a rebel against the Sultan of Bijépur, and a freebooting 
Esau whose hand was against every man. 

The mountains of the Konkan, the cradle of Sivaji, form the yrahrattas 
northern section of the Western Ghats.t They stretch south- of the 
wards from Surat, past Bombay towards the neighbourhood Konkan, 
of Goa. The political geography of the Konkan thus bore 
a close resemblance to that of Wales; and the chiefs or 
JRajas of the Konkan maintained a rude mdependence in 
these mountains, like that which was maintained by the 
Welsh princes against the early English kings. ; 

The father of Sivaji was a vassal of the Sultan of Bijapur ; Joana 


>and 
as such he held the two fortresses of Joonere and Poona, Poona, 


for this was that the Rajput Rajas were always suspicious of treachery, 
and would not enter gates or walls unless accompanied by the whole of 
their retainers, 

1 The western coast of India, as already stated, was divided into 


~ , three sections :—Konkan, Kanara, and Malabar. 
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about seventy miles to the eastward of Bombay. The re- 
gion encloses fertile valleys, but otherwise might be described 
asa land of precipices and jungles. For an unknown period 
it had been the home of chieftains, who were sometimes 
vassals of the Sultan of Bijapur, and sometimes rebels against 
his suzcrainty. 

Sivaji was born at Joonere in 1627, and bred in the 
mountains between Joonere and Poona. Whilst yet a child, 
his father had gone away south into the Mysore country ; 
nominally to conquer territory for the Sultan, but practically 
to carve out a Raj for himself amongst the dismembered 
provinces of the Vijayanagar empire. Meanwhile Sivaji 
grew up to be a rebel and a freebooter. He was a short 
tawny mountaineer, with long arms, qnick eyes, and a lithe 
and active frame. He was a rude uncultivated Hindu, 
cupning and crafty beyond his fellows, and fertile in artful 
devices and disguises. He boasted of a Rajput origin ; was 
a constant worshipper of Siva and Bhowani ;! and was 
especially imbued with a superstitious reverence for Brah- 
mans. But in one way the tinge of Rajput blood showed 
itself. Sivaji always treated women with respect, and never 
insulted the religion of his Muhammadan enemies. 

Sivaji was born with a genius for sovereignty. He was 
endowed with that mysterious instinct which enables some 
ignorant barbarian to convert shepherds or cultivators into 
soldiers, and dnill them into submission and obedience. 
He succceded in forming the mountaineers of the Konkan 
into loose but organised armies of horsemen ; levying plun- 
der and blackmail on a regular system; devastating the 
plains during the dry season, but returning at the beginning 
of the rains to their natural fortresses in the hills. 

Long before Aurangzeb obtained the throne, and when 
he was simply Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan, he heard 
of the exploits of Sivaji. Indeed the Mahratta performed 
a feat at this period, a deed of treachery and audacity, 
which rendered him notorious far and wide. The Sultan 
of Bijapur sent a general against Sivaji at the head of a 
large army. Sivaji feigned to ‘be in great trepidation, and 
tendered the most humble offers of service. He inveigled 
the Muhammadan general into a private meeting, without 


} Bhowani was a form of the goddess Durga, also. known as Parvali 
and IXali, who was supposed to be the wife of Siva. 
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followers on either side, at which he was to do homage as A.D. 

a faithful feudatory of Bijdpur, and take the commands of '658°1797 
the Sultan! Sivaji went to the appointed spot with a secret ~~ 
weapon concealed in his hand; a treacherous and murder- 

ous contrivance which reveals the savage instincts of the 
Mahratta. It consisted.of steel blades curled at the points 

to resemble claws ; and the whole was fastened to the fingers 

with rings, and known as tiger’s claws. 

The Muhammadan general approached the Hindu with Assassina- 
dignified satisfaction. Before he left Bijdpur he had boasted tien of a 
that he would bring the Mahratta rebel from his lair, and ent 
cast him in chains at the foot of the throne, Sivaji fell at seieal 
his feet like an abject supphant. The Muhammadan told 
him to rise, and he obeyed with every show of humiliation 
and submission. At this moment, when the Muhammadan 
was olf his guard, the Mahratta rushed at him like a tiger, 
tore him down with the horrible claws, and killed him on 
the spot. 

Itis difficult to describe the turmoil which followed. The Flight 
surrounding jungle seems to have been alive with Mahrattas, of the 
The Bijapur army discovered that their general was dead, 2°?" 

Je ) peers Que ees army, 
and fled in all directions, whilst the Mahrattas plundered 
the camp andi slaughtered the flying soldiery. 

This exploit seems to have been after Aurangzeb’s own Aurang- 
heart. It reached his ears at a time when he was planning zeb’s a‘- 
the conquest of Bijapur, and brooding over the approaching Soa eo 
strugyle with his brothers for the throne of Hindustan. He os 
saw that Sivaji might prove a useful ally in the coming 
wars, and that in the event of defeat or disaster the moun- 
tains of the Konkan night offer a secure asylum, Accord- 
ingly, he 1s said to have forgiven all the aggressions of 
Sivaji on Moghul territory; to have ceded him a certain 
border territory ; and to have come to some sort of treaty 
or understanding with him. But the Mahratta alliance 
came to nothing. The fratricidal wars were brought to a 
close without any appeal to Sivaji. Aurangzeb ascended 
the throne of Hindustan, and for some years Sivaji was 
forgotten, 

Meanwhile Sivaji was engaged in aggressions on Bijapur. 
The government of Bijdpur was weakened by domestic 


! According to some stories both Sivajiand the Muhammadan geueral 
were each accompanied by a few followers. 
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troubles, and anxious to make peace with the refractory t 
Mahratta. At last there appears to have been some king § 
of understanding or compromise. Sivaji was to abstain 9 


from all further depredations on Bijapur, and in retyr, 
was to be left in possession of certain territories ang 
fortresses. | 

But it was impossible for a restless spirit like Sivaji to 
settle down to a quiet life, Having come to terms wit, 
Bijdpur he began to harass the territories of the Moghul, 
He worked so much mischief as to attract the attention of 


- Aurangzeb, and atlast the Padishah took effectual measures 
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for stopping all further depredations, | 
Aurangzeb appointed his uncle, Shaista Khan, to be 
Viceroy of the Moghul Dekhan. He sent his uncle with 4 
large force to capture the fortresses of Sivaji and break up the 
power of the Mahratta, Shaista Khan was accompanied by 
a Rajpiit army under Jaswant Singh, of Marwar. Aurangzeb 
had reason to be very suspicious of the Raja of Marvar, 
Jaswant Singh had married a daughter of Shah Jehan, and 


-might form some plan for the hberation of his. captive 


father-in-law. At any rate it was:considered more politic to 
employ Jaswant Singh in the Dekhan, than to permit him to 


remain in Hindustan, where he might carry on secret plots. 


and intrigues for the restoration of Shah Jehan to the 
throne. : 
In 1662 Shaista Khan captured the town and fortress of 
Poona, and made it his head-quarters during the rains, 
One night Sivaji penetrated the Moghul camp and suddenly 
attacked the quarters of the Moghul general. Shaista 
Khan escaped with the loss of a finger; his eldest son was 
slaughtered on the spot. A Mahratta army suddenly fell 
upon the Moghul camp, and all was uproar and confusion, 
In the end Sivaji stole away with considerable booty, 
Shaista Khan strongly suspected Jaswant Singh of being 
concerned in this disaster; and there is every reason ta 
believe that there was a secret alliance between the Rajput 


and tlre Mahratta. If so, it was the first sign of that Hindu - 


movement against Aurangzeb which forms a distinguished 
feature of the reign. . 


Sivaji was soon revenged on the Moghul for the invasion - 


of Shaista Khan. The Moghul port of Surat was separated 


from Sivaji’s territories in the Konkan by a tract of hill and 
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jungle inhabited by Bhils, and other wild tribes, under the an. 
~yule of some obscure Raja.  Sivaji made an alliance with 1658-1707 
this Raja and marched a Mahratta army through the Bhil ~~ 
~ country. The town of Surat was taken by surprise. Most 
of the inhabitants fled into the country out of sheer terror 
of the Mahrattas. The Moghul governor of Surat made no 
~ resistance, but threw himself into the fortress, and sent out 
messengers for succour. 
-- Meanwhile the Mahrattas plundered and burnt the hoWees EaMIce 
of Surat at their leisure. They attacked the English and 2" 

Dutch factories, but both were fortified with cannon; atrocity. 
and the European merchants in both houses succeeded in. 
“beating off the brigands. The Mahrattas arrested all 

‘the inhabitants they could find in the streets or houses, and 

carried them off as prisoners to Sivaji, who remained in his 
~ tent outside the town. One Englishman, named Smith, was - 
also taken prisoner. He saw Sivaji in his tent ordering 
_ heads and hands to be chopped off, whenever he suspected : 
that the trembling wretches had hidden away their apeney | 
or jewels in some secret hoard. 

For years afterivards the name of Sivaji was a terror to Surat, the | 

Surat. He often threatened to repeat the pillage, and eee : 
- forced large contributions from the inhabitants as the price °F 514 _ 4 
- of his forbearance. He called Surat his treasury. He 
annexed the intervening Bhi{l country on the plea fhat he 
could not trust the Bhil Raja with the key of his 
treasury. 

About 1665, Shah Jehan died in the palace at Agra, not Aurangzeb 
without suspicions of foul play.) Aurangzeb had been in Kash- ' 
suffering from serious sickness, but after his father’s death aaa Fails 
he was sufficiently recovered to proceed to Kashmir, where a . 
he recruited his health in the cool air of the mountains, At 
Kashmir he attempted to form a fleet which should rival the 
navies of European countries. Two ships were built by 
the help of an Italian, and were launched on the lake of 
. Kashmir; but Aurangzeb found that it would be difficult to 
~ man them efficiently. No amount of teaching would in- 
part the necessary quickness, nerve, ancl energy to his own 
g emiscis and if he engaged the services of Europeans, they 
21 The rans of whether Aurangzeb was implicated in the death of 


Phi father Shah Jehan is treated in the larg ger [/tsto? ¥ of India, vol. iv. 
— chap, vii. 
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might sail away with his ships, and he might never see ther 
again, 

About the same time, Aurangzeb was threatened by the 
Shah of Persia. Shah Abbas the Second was a warlike 
prince, and was suspicious of Aurangzeb’s Journey to Kash. 
mir, He thought it portended some “design upon Kandahar, 
which at this time was Persian territory. Aurangzeb sept 
an ambassador to the Shah, but the envoy was badly Te- 
ceived, and publicly insulted. ‘The Shah hated Aurangzeb 
for being a Sunni, and severely condemned him for his 
treatment of his father and brethren. He scofted at the 
title which Aurangzeb had assumed of ‘ Conqueror of the 
World”; and he threatened to march an army to Delhi, 
Aurangzeb was in the utmost alarm, when the news suddenly 
arriy ed that Shah Abbas had died i a quinsy brought on 
by excessive drinking, 

Meantime Aurangzeb raturned to Delhi. In 1666 he 
resolved to be avenged on Sivaji for the pe of Surat, 
and whe planned a scheme for entrapping the “ mountain 
rat.” He professed to be an admirer of Sivajl, and publicly 
praised his exploits. He declared that if the Mahratta 
would enter his service, he should be appointed Viceroy of 
the Moghul Dekhan. Jai Smgh of Jaipur was induced to 
belheve that Aurangzeb was sincere, and was empowered to 
make the offer to Sivaji; but he was required to leave his 
son at Delhi as a hostage for his good faith in dealing with 
the Mahratta. 

Vanity is a weakness with Orientals, ‘The pride of Sivaji 
was flattered with the offer of the Great Moghul. In the 
reign of Akbar, Rajput princes had been appointed Viceroys 
in Kabul and Bengal; and Sivaji may have asked himself— 
Why should not a Mahratta prince be appointed Viceroy 
of the Moghul Dekhane It never crossed the mind of 
Sivajl that possibly he had been deceived; and he under- 
took the journey to Delhi in the utmost confidence that he 
would be appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan. But the 
suspicions of Jai Singh were awakened ; he began to fear 
that Aurangzeb meditated some treachery ; ; and, as he had 
pledged his faith to Sivaji, he wrote to his son at Delhi to 
look after the safety of the Mahratta, 

When Sivaji reached Delhi, he soon discovered that he 
had been deluded. Instead of being praised and petted, 
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he found himself neglected ; and a long time elapsed before — a.n. 
he was admitted to an audience, At last a day was fixed, 1058-1707 
and every one about the palace saw that unusual prepara- Brent ae 
tions were being made to astonish and overawe the Mahratta. Delhi ale 
Aurangzeb usually appeared in Durbar in white attire, deco- Durbar 
rated with a single jewel; and on such occasions he took hall. 

his seat upon an ordinary throne+ But on the day that 

Sivaji was to be introduced to his notice, the Padishah 

entered the hall in a blaze of jewels, and took his seat on 

the peacock throne of Shah Jehan, 

The Amirs and Rajas were railed off as usual in three Wrath of 
compartments on three platforms, according to grades. The 5ivaji. 
highest was of gold, the second of silver, and the third of 
marble.? Sivajt was admitted within the golden rail, but 
directed to take the lowest place on the platform. He saw 
that he was refused the rank of a Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
and could not contain his wrath and indignation. In spite 
of the pomp and ceremonial of the Durbar hall, and the 
barbaric pearls and gold of the Great Moghul, he loudly 
charged the Paclishah with breach of faith, called the grandees 
above him cowards and women, and then left the platform 
and stalked out of the palace. — - 

Ievery looker-on was expecting that Sivaji would be Compo. 
arrested and beheaded on the spot; but Aurangzeb listened sure of 
to his tirade with perfect tranquillity; and nothing was to Aurang- 
be seen upon his countenance except a mahgnant smile ~~‘ 
that played upon his lips when the Mahratta charged the 
grandees with cowardice. He sent one of his ministers to 
tell the wrathful prmce that new comers were never placed 
in the front row; that he had not as yet been invested with 
the insignia of Viceroy of the Dekhan ; and that the inves- 
titure would follow in due course, after which he would take 
the rank of his appointment. 

Sivaji feigned to be satisfied, but his eyes were opened Flight of 
to anew perl: he found himself a prisoner; a guard was Sivaji. 


1 It is reasonable to suppose that Aurangzeb had religious scruples as 
to sitting on the peacock throne, seeing that such a figure savoured of 
idolatry, and was a violation of the mjunctions of the Koran, 

* It is doubtful whether the platforms were of gold, silver, and marble, 
or only the rails, In Jehangir’stime the distinction turned on the colour 
of the rails, the highest grade in the empire being enclosed by a red 
rail, 
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A.p. placed over his tent under pretence of protecting him 
53-1707 against the offended grandees. At this very time it hap. 
pened that the son of Jai Singh was mounting guard before 
the palace, and he discovered enough to warn the Mahratta 
that there was a plot to murder him. Sivaji had ample 
grounds for believing that it would be dangerous to remain 
longer at Delhi. What followed is involved in some mystery, 
According to the current story, Sivajt was carried outside the 
city walls in an empty fruit basket, and then made his way 
to Benares, disguised as a religious mendicant. All that js 
known for certain is, that after many months he reached the 
Konkan in safety. In September, 1666, the English mer. 
chants in India wrote home to the Directors: of the Bast 
India Company, that if Sivaji had really escaped, Aurangzeb 
would soon know it to his sorrow. 


nN 


I 





Reasons It has always been a matter of surprise why Aurangzeh 
for did not put Sivaji to death, without all this plotting and 


Aurang- scheming. In plain truth he was afraid of an insurrection 

US Chote of ile Rajas. Other Hindu princes, besides Jai Singh, had 
become sureties for the performance of Aurangzev’s pro- 
mises. It was on this account that Aurangzeb assumed an 
unruffled demeanour in the Durbar hall, and plotted jn 
secret for the assassination of Sivaji without exciting the 
suspicions of the Rajas. Fortunately his designs were dis- 
covered by the son of Jai Singh, and Sivaji escaped the 
trap which had been prepared at Delhi. 


War Aurangzeb afterwards sent an imperial force of Muham- 
against madans and Rajptits against Sivaji. The Muhammniadan 
Sivaji, army was under the command of his eldest son, Shah Alam, 


This prince was destined to play a part in history. His 
mother was a Rajput princess, whom Aurangzeb had mar- 
ried when very young. The Rajput army was commanded 
by Jai Singh of Jatpur. 

aes Aurangzeb gave his son Shah Alam secret instructions to 

rebellion. feign a rebellion, The object was to discover what officers 
in the imperial army were disaffected towards the Padishah, 
and to induce Sivaji to join the pretended rebels, when he 
would be captured and beheaded. The result showed that 
all the officers, excepting one, were disaffected towards 
Aurangzeb, and ready to support the rebellion of Shah 
Alam, Jai Singh and the Rajputs were especially enthiu- 
siastic in favour of Shah Alam, for they all hated Aurangzeb 
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as a bigoted Sunni, and were anxious to place the son of a 
Rajptit mother on the throne of Hindustan, 

Sivaji, however, was not to be ensnared a second time. 
His adventures at Delhi had taught him to be preternaturally 
suspicious of Aurangzeb, He professed to throw himself 
heart and soul into the cause of Shah Alam, but nothing 
would incluce him to join the rebels. He told Shah Alam 
to go on and win the throne of Hindustan; he himself 
would remain behind and maintain the prince’s cause in the 
Dekhan; and in the event of a failure he would keep an 
asylum open in the Konkan to the prince and his followers. 

When Shah Alam saw that nothing would move the 
Mahratta from his purpose, he brought the sham rebellion 
to aclose. Another imperial army appeared upon the scene 
to protect Shah Alam against the wrath of the officers whom 
he had deceived. The rebels saw that they had been de- 
luded by Shah Alam; they saw moreover that they had 
. been separated from each other, and that there was no way 
of escape. All the disaffected soldiers were drafted off to 
different provinces to serve under other generals, All the 
rebel generals were put to death or sent into exile, For 
some years the Rajas of Jaipur and Marwar disappear from 
history; but the Rana of Udaipur still maintained his 
independence in his secluded territories as in days of old. 

But Aurangzeb had effected another object, which reveals 
the political craft of the Moghul, From the reign of Akbar 
downwards, the empire had been exposed to rebellion on 
the part of the eldest son of the Padishah. But the cunning 
of Aurangzeb had rendered such a rebellion impossible for 
the future. Henceforth Shah Alam found it impossible to 
revolt; neither Muhammadan nor Rajptt would trust him 
after his consummate treachery. Indeed, such was the 
gencral fear and universal distrust, tbat the chances of a 
Successful rebellion were less during the remainder of the 
reign of Aurangzeb than at any former period in the history 
of Moghul India, 

In 1668 an edict was issued forbidding any one 
to write the history of the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
reason for this extraordinary prohibition has never been 
explained. Almost every Moghul sovereign has been 
anxious that his memoirs should be wntten and preserved 
to posterity; and Timur, Baber, and Jehangir have left 
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memoirs of their lives, ostensibly written by themselyes 
Possibly Aurangzeb was afraid lest current suspicions of his 
being implicated in the death of his father would be recorded 
in the popular histories of his reign. The consequence 
has been that the reign of Aurangzeb has hitherto been 
little known to history. The present narrative is based oy 
the contemporary memoirs -of Manouchi the Vv enetian, and 
a history written from memory many years altcrwards by a 
Muhammadan named Khafi Khan,! 

Tor some years the attention of Aurangzeb was drawn 
away from the Dekhan by the troubled state of the north. 
west frontier. The outlying province of Kabul was inchided 
in the Moghul empire, but was only nominally under Moghul 
rule. The Viceroy lived at Peshawar, and rarely, if ever, 
attempted to go further, About 1666 a Moghul army was 
collected on the frontier to oppose the Persian invasion; 
and when all danger was removed by the death of Shah 
Abbas, the Viceroy of Kabul led the army through the 
Khaibar Pass and entered the Kabul plain, No enemy was 
encountered, and want of supplies soon comipelled the 
Moghul governor to retire towards Peshawar by the way 
he came. On re-entering the Khaibar Pass, the whole 
force was surrounded by Afghans, and literally cut to 
pieces. The Moghul governor escaped to Peshawar in 
the guise of an Afghan, but with the loss of all his troops 
and treasure, 

In 1672 there was a mysterious outbreak in Kabul. 
Shuja, the second brother of Aurangzeb, was supposed to 
have perished in Arakan some twelve years before. This 
year, however, a man appeared in Kabul, and declared 
himself to be the missing Shuja; and the Afghans accepted 
him as their Pactishah, ‘To this day it is impossible to say 
whether the man was, or was not, Shuja. It is certain, 
however, that the Viceroy at Peshawar believed him to be 
the real Shuja, and refused to interfere between Aurangzeb 


Aurangzeb and his brother. 


lakes the 
held, 


The revolt in Kabul created the utmost alarm at Delhi. 
Aurangzeb took the field in person, and for the space of two 
years carried on operations against the Afghans, but effected 
nothing decisive. The Moghul army was still harassed by 


1 For particulars respecting these authorities, see the larger Aistory of 
fudia, vol. iv. part li, 
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the Afghans, and Shuja was still secure in the recesses of 
the mountains. 

At last treachery was tried. Aurangzeb returned to 
Delhi, and a new Viceroy was sent to Peshawar, A policy 
of conciliation was adopted. ‘The new Viceroy began to 
ingratiate himself with the Afghan chiefs, treated them as 
his friends, abolished imposts, and attended Afghan feasts 
without armed followers. At last he gave a grand entertain- 
ment at Peshawar to celebrate the circumcision of his eldest 
son. All the Afghan chiefs were invited, and a large number 
attended without fear or suspicion. ‘There were horse races, 
animal combats, wrestlings, and exhibitions of all kinds. 
The whole wound up with a banquet in a tented pavilion 
set up in the public square. In the midst of the banquet 
the Viceroy left the. pavilion under pretence of having cut 
his hand. Immediately afterwards vollcys of musketry 
were poured into the pavilion from the surrounding houses. 
The air was filled with cries of treachery and murder. 
There was no way of escape for the frightened guests, for 
all the avenues were guarded with armed men. Elow many 
were slaughtered, how many escaped, can never be told. 
The massacre spread weeping and wailing throughout Kabul. 
The Afghan nation was paralysed with terror and sorrow, 


|. The: man calling himself Shuja flecl away from the scene 


and was heard of no more. 

Meanwhile Sivaji the Mahratta was renewing his depreda- 
tionsin the Dekhan. All treaties or agreements were violated 
orignored. He ravaged alike the territories of the Sultan 
of Bijdpur and those ofthe Moghul. He organised a regular 
system of blackmail, known for more than a century after- 
wards as the Mahratta chout. It amounted to a fourth 
part of the revenue of the land. So long as the chout was 
paid, the Mahrattas abstained from all robberies and devas- 
tations ; but if the chout was withheld, the Mahrattas pillaged 
the country as before. 

The career of Sivaji at this period reveals the continued 
decay of the Muhammadan powers in India, The Sultan 
of Bijdpur was compelled to recognise Sivaji as the mde- 
pendent sovereign of the Konkan; and in 1674 Siva} was 
installed as Mahdéraja with great pomp and ceremony, which 
have been duly described by English ambassadors from 
Bombay who were present on the occasion, 
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In 1677 Sivaji conducted an army of Mahratta horse ina 
south-easterly direction through the kingdom of Golkonda, 
and invaded the eastern Peninsula, On this occasion he 
passed the neighbourhood of Madras, and was duly prop. 
tiated with cordials and medicines by the English merchanyg 
of Fort St. George. Ultimately he conquered a kingdom of 
an unknown extent in the country known as the Lower 
Carnatic, in the eastern Peninsula, This Mahratta empire 
in the Carnatic was represented down to modern times by 
the Kaj of Tanjore.? _ 

Sivaji_ died about 1680, having maintained his indepen. 
dence till his death, During the last two or three years of hj 
life, the Moghul army of the Dekhan operated against hi» 
under the command of Shah Alam, but nothing was done 
worthy of note. Sivaji occasionally made extensive raids 
with his Mahratta horse, and carried off convoys of treasures 
and supplies, and escaped back safely to lis hill fortresses. 
The Moghul generals did not care to chmb the Western 
Ghats, nor'to penetrate the dangerous defiles ; nor indeed 
cid they want to bring the wars of the Dekhan to a close, 
So long as the wars lasted the Moghul commanders made 
Jarge emoluments by keeping small forces in the field whilst 
drawing the pay for large numbers. At the same time they 
found no difficulty in squeezing presents and supplies out of 
the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, who were especially 
Anxious to save their kingdoms from invasion by propitiating 
the officers of the Great Moghul. 

About this period, and probably ever since the massacre 
ofthe Afghans at Peshawar, Aurangzeb had been bent upon 
realising the great dream of his life—the destruction of idolatry 
throughout India, and the establishment of the religion of 
the Koran from the Indus to the Ganges, and from the Indian 
Ocean to the Bay of Bengal. 


* ‘The old empire of Karnata corresponded more or less to the Mysore 
country, the territory occupied by the Kanarese-speaking people. The 
arca of the empire has often changed, whilst that of the languaye 
has remained the same. In the seventeenth century the empire: had 
dwindled into a petty Raj, and then disappeared from history, ‘The 
name, however, has been preserved to our own times. ‘The whole of 
the Peninsula, or India south of the Kistna, has been divided between 
what is known in modern orthography as the Upper and Lower Car- 
nitics ; the Upper Carnatic comprising the western table-land, whilst 
the Lower Carnatic comprises the eastern plain, 
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The policy of Aurangzeb was directly opposed to that of — a.p. 
Akbar. Instead of raising the Rajptit princes to rank and 1658-1707 
influence, he sought to degrade them, Instead of permitting , 7... 
the followers of other rehgions to worship God their own way, ved 
he sought to force them into becoming Muhammadans. Zeb, 

In the first instance Aurangzeb confined his operations to Destruc- 
his own dominions. He began by destroying idols and tion of 
pagodas within his own territories, and building up mosques idolatry 
. ties oa 3 ; ro : - in Moghu 
intheir room. Ht burnt down a great pagoda near Delhi. 7 fe ghul 
. He converted a magnificent temple at Mathura into a mosque. =a 
He drove religious mendicants of every idolatrous sect out 
of Hindustan. He ordered the Viceroys of provinces to 
carry on the same work throughout the empire, in Bengal 
and the Dekhan as well as in Hindustan. At the same time 
he prohibited the celebration of Hindu festivals. He re- 
quired all Hindu servants of the Moghul government to 
become Muhammadans under pain of losing their appoint- 
ments. He imposed the Jezya, or poll-tax on infidels, on 
all of his subjects who refused to become Muhammadans, 

Even English and Dutch residents in India were subjected to 
the same obnoxious impost ; but they seem to have escaped 
payment by tendering presents to the Viceroy of the pro- 
vince in which they had established their respective factories. 

It is difficult to ascertain the nature and extent of the indus 

resistance which the Hindus offered to these innovations, dragooned 
It is certain that bands of fanatics more than once rose in ‘to Pay: 
rebellion. On one occasion there was a dangerous rising a 
near Delhi, which threatened the destruction of Aurangzeb 
as the enemy of gods and Brahmans. But Hindu fanatics, 
however numerous, could not’ withstand the Moghuls. 
Mobs of Hindus crowded the streets of Delhi between the 
palace and the mosque, and clamoured to Aurangzeb to 
abolish the Jezya; but they were trampled down and scat- 
tered by the elephants of the Padishah, and fled in terror 
and dismay. At last the Hindus seem to have submitted to 
their fate in sullen resignation. Ifthe gods themselves could 
not prevent the destruction of idols and pagodas, why should 
their worshippers sacrifice their wives and families by refusing 
to pay Jezya? 

Aurangzeb next attempted to introduce the same perse- Opera- 
cuting measures into Rajpuitana; and for a while he scemed eee 


. . a ae . : + Raipi- 
to carry his point, Jai Singh of Jaipur was dead ; he ts said ne 
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to have been poisoned after the sham rebellion of Shah 
Alam. There was no one to succeed him, for his eldest soy 
was still kept as ahostageat Delhi, Accordingly Jaipur was 
compelled to submit, and the officers of the Moghul collected 
Jezya in Jaipur territory. 

Marwar (Jodhpore) was at first prepared for resistance, 
Jaswant Singh was dead, but his widow, a daughter of Shah 
Jehan, refused to permit the collection of Jczya. The 
Moghuls threatened to invade Marwar,*and the heart of 
the princess failed her; and she compounded with Aurang. 
zeb by ceding a frontier district in lieu of Jezya. 

The Rana of Udaipur had been left alone for a number 
of years, and seems to have recovered strength, ‘The 
demands of Aurangzeb fell upon him like a thunderbolt; 
indeed they were so arrogant that it was impossible he could 
comply. He was to allow cows to be slaughtered in his 
territories ; pagodas to be demolished; justice to be ad- 
ministered according to the Koran; and the collection of 
Jezya from all his subjects who refused to become Muham- 
madans. Possibly the first three demands were only made 
in order to bully the Rana into permittung the collection of 
Jezya ; as it was, all four were refused. 

The military operations which followed are very suggestive, 
It was the old story of Moghuls against Greeks ; the hordes 
of High Asia against the Hellas of India. The Rana and 
his subjects abandoned the plains and took refuge in the 
Aravulli mountains. Three armies of the Moghul encamped 
at three different points under the command of three sons 
of Aurangzeb,—Shah Alam, Azam Shah, and Akbar. Not 
one, however, would venture to enter the dangerous defiles, 
Aurangzeb stayed at Ajmir with a small force awaiting the 
surrender of the Rana. In this manner the Moghul armies 
wasted their strength, energies, and resources before these 
natural fastnesses ; and months and years passed away, whilst 
the submission of the Rana was as far off as ever. | 

At this juncture Aurangzeb was aroused by the tidings 
that his third son Akbar had broken out in rebellion, and 
was already on the march to Ajmir, The dowager Rani of 
Marwar was at the bottom of the mischief; she had re- 
pented of her compromise with the Moghul, and sent fifty 
thousand Rajputs to enable Akbar to rebel against Ins 
father At first Aurangzeb could not believe the story; 
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fut the same news reached him from other quarters, and he — a.p. 
was at his wits’ end, At last he sent a forged letter addressed 1658-1707 
to Akhar; but the messenger was to allow himself to be 

taken prisoner, and the letter was to fall into the hands of 


. the general of the Rajptits in the rebel army. 


The artifice was successful. The forged letter was captured Forged 
and read by the Rajptit general. It told him that Aurangzeb ae a 
and Akbar were in collusion, and that their only object was He 
to destroy the fifty thousand Rajpvits. The Rajpiit general , 
remembered the sham rebellion of Shah Alam, and naturally 
thought that Akbar was playing the same game. At night 
he deserted Akbar with the whole of the Rajput army, and 
hurried back with all haste to the city of Jodhpore. In 
the morning Akbar saw that all was lost, and fled for his 
life. After a variety of adventures he found a refuge in the 
Mahratta country.? 

Aurangzeb was thus compelled to abandon his religious Moghul 
wars in Rajputana, and to pursue Akbar into the Mahratta retreat | 
country, until by force or craft, he could secure the person from Raj- 
of his rebel son, and’ place him in safe custody. The pene 
humihation of Aurangzeb must have been extreme, but there 
was noremedy. ‘The shame of the retreat from Rajptitana 
was partly veiled by a report thatthe Rana had sued for 
terms; but there was no disgmsing the fact that the Rana 
had successfully held out against the Moghul; and that 
Aurangzeb was compelled to leave the Rajprits to worship 
their gods in peace, and to engage in other wars against the 
Mahrattas of the Konkan, 

Aurangzeb concealed his disgrace from the public eye by Splendour 
a show of pomp and magnificence, which was remembered © the. 
for generations afterwards. The progress of the Moghul peal 
army from Hindustan to the Dekhan resembled that of the” 
Persian army under Xerxes. ‘The cavalcade moved in three 
clivisions, and the order of march may be gathered from the 
following outline. : 

A body of pioneers walked in front with spades and hods Order of 
to clear the way. ‘Then followed a vanguard of cannon, march, 
elephants loaded with treasures, carts laden with records 
and account books, camels carrying drinking water from 
the Ganges, provisions in abundance, cooks by hundreds, 

1 The details of the Rajput war and Akbar’s rebellion and flight are 
told at length in the larger A/istoxy of /udia, vol, iv, part il. 
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horsemen, 

The approach of thie Padishah was heralded by the 
appearance of smoking cauldrons of incense, which Were 
carried on the backs of camels. Aurangzeb was next seen 
on an elephant, or on horseback, or in a rich palanquin, 
On either side were the impertal guards on horseback. Afte 
him came the ladies of the zenana on elephants with yeijleg 
howdahs. They were followed by flocks of other women 
and eunuchs on horseback, and numerous cannon drawn op 
wooden rafts. 

The division in the rear comprised a motley host of 
infantry, camp-followers, sutlers, and servants, with pare 
horses, tents and baggage. 

Aurangzcb continued tn camp for the remainder of his 
relon. From the day of his retreat from Rajputana, abou 
1682, until the day of his death in 1707, a period of twenty: 
five years, he never returned to Delhi, He was warned by 
the fate of Shah Jehan never to leave his army and live in 
a city. He was warned by the rebellion of his son Akbar 
never to trust any of his sons with a force superior to his 
own, Henceforth he spent his days in camp, wandering to 
and fro like his Tartar ancestors in the steppes of Asia, 

The details of the protracted wars of Aurangzeb would 
be distasteful to general readers. They furmsh studies of 
character, but tell little of history, and still less of policy, 
Aurangzeb had a genius for treachery and intrigue ; at the 
same time he had been zealous to root out all idolatry and 
establish the Koran as the religion of India. It is hard to 
reconcile such contradictions, Meanwhile none who knew 
him would trust his word. He tried to cajole Akbar by 
vows and promises; but the son refused to believe his 
father’s oaths. The prince knew that if he surrendered 
himself to Aurangzeb he would be a prisoner for Iife, and 
perhaps might be blinded or potsoned.! In the end he 
escaped to Persia, where he died and was forgotten. 

Aurangzeb made no head against the Mahrattas, He 
was baffled by an enemy, whose light horse scoured the 





1 This had been the unhappy fate of an elder brother, who had been 
induced to go over to Shah Shuja at the beginning of the reign, and 
then had surrendered to Aurangzeb, He pershed miscrably in the 
fortress of Gwalior, 
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open country for plunder, and then escaped to defiles and — a.n. 
4. fastnesses where no one dared to follow them, Sivaji had 1055-1707 
, been succeeded on the throne of the Konkan by a son , 77 
x, named Sambhaji. After some years Sambhaji was be- Tentes - 
the trayed to Aurangzeb, and put to a barbarous death, Dit Heavens 
2. peace was as far off as ever. The Moghuls could not Mahrattas. 
sg. conquer the Mahrattas, and would not comply with their 
j-. demands for chout; and thus the Moghul army continued 
oq. tO carry on clesultory wars throughout the remainder of the 

relgu. 
j:, Between 1686 and 1689 Aurangzeb conquered the Sul- Conquest 
_, fans of Biydpur and Golkonda, and thereby converted their of Bijipur 

“kingdoms into a Muhammadan province. The early Vice- 2" 
toys were called Nawabs and Subahdars, but later on were @O!koRd@ 
“7. known as the Nizams of the Dekhan, having their capital 
_q_ at Hyderabad. The conquest is memorable, because it 
bee brought the Moghuls into the Peninsula, and into close 
_ relations with the English at Madras. Otherwise the acqui- 
~_ sition effected no change in the Moghul empire.? 
met Aurangzeb was a very old man when he died in 1707, Revival of 
yar; Dut there is some doubt as to his actual age. His life Hindu 
ie ‘ closed in weakness and disaster. His intolerance in mat- Oe 
iva: ters of religion had brought the Moghul empire to the acs 
s. verge of ruin. Had he followed the policy of his ancestor 
__.. Akbar, he might have extended his sovereignty over all the 
+ ,,, Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula. But he had evoked a 
P. national spirit of resistance which he could not snbdue ; 
fete and when his years were ended, the Moghul suzeramty 
|: had lost its hold on Rajptit and Mahratta, 


>. Froma Muhammadan and Sunnf point of view, Aurang- Able 


et 


;.; zeb was a great and good sovereign. He was zealous for adminis- 
“* the religion of the prophet, and a devoted follower ("e" of 
Kline z 18 ‘ . Aurany- 
- of the Koran. He had no political ‘sympathies for the, > 

‘.’ Hindus; on the contrary, he was violently hostile towards 
,.. them; and after he was firmly established on the throne 
~“"= he was consistent in the pursuit of this policy. ‘There is 
_, reason to believe that, before he engaged in the unhappy 
“““" war in Rajputana, his administration was far superior to 
..r. that of any of his predecessors, excepting possibly Akbar. 
ties He reserved to himself the sole right of passing capital 
we Tho 


1 Notices of the local history, so far as it affected the English at 
Madras, will be found set forth in the next chapter, 
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sentences, and he look care that his orders were implicitly 
obeyed. very day he received and studied the reports 
which he received from the Wakiahnawis, or court writers, as 
to what was going on in different parts of his dominions : 
and by these means he often acquired Inlormation which 
enabled him to check the corruption or oppression of the 
Viceroys of provinces, 

One instance will sufice. Amongst other abuses 4 
strange practice had grown up in preceding reigns of per- 
mitting Hindus to acquire religious merit by ransoming 
condemned criminals, On one occasion some Banians had 
offered large sums to the Nawab of Surat for the release 
of certain professed stranglers, known as ‘Thugs, But the 
arrest of the Thugs had reached the cars of Aurangzeb 
and his orders were paramount. The Thugs were con. 
demned to be hung in the jungle. The Banians accom- 
panied them to the place of execution, and gave them to- 
bacco and sweetmeats on the way. The hardened wretches 
knew their fate, but walked along as gaily as if going to 
a wedding. They were hung up by the left hand, their 
legs were cut off, and they were left to bleed to death in 
lingering agony, 





CHAPTER VII. 


MOGHUL EMPIRE: CIVILIZATION. 


A.D, 1600 TO 1720. 


Tur history of the reigns of Moghul sovereigns throws but 
little light upon the condition of the people. It brings out 
the individuality of successive monarchs ; it familiarises the 
reader with court life in cities and camps ; and it tells the 
story of intrigues, plots and treacheries. But it reveals little 
or nothing of the state of civilization which prevailed in 
India during the palmy days of Moghul rule. 

This lack of information is calculated to convey false 
ideas as regards the happiness or otherwise of the people. 
The character of the administration is confounded with 
that of the reigning sovereign ; and if the Padishah is self- 
willed, self-indulgent, and vicious, like Jehangfr or Shah 
Jehan, the conclusion is drawn that the administration is 
equally selfish and tyrannical, and regardless of the welfare 
of the masses. But this inference would be fallacious. The 
Padishah was certainly a despot ; his will was law; and his 
influence was great for good or evil. The local Viceroys, 
especially during the reigns of Jehangfr and Shah Jehan, 
may have’ been corrupt and grasping to the last degree. 
But the Moghul administration was not the handiwork of 
individuals or generations ; it was the growth of centuries, 
kneaded into shape by the experience of ages, hedged 
around by checks which are not always visible to the 
historian, and controlled by the latent force of custom, 
habit, and public opinion, to which the most despotic princes 
and governors are occasionally compelled to bow. 

The first element of civilization is free and easy com- 
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munication ; and during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century this was by no means wanting in Indla The 
roads and postal arrangements which prevailed throughout 
the Moghul empire during the reigns of Shah Jehan ang 
Aurangzeb, were quite as advanced, if not more so, than 
those of France during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, 
or those of England under Oliver Cromwell and Charles 
the Second. Whether. they were Moghul institutions of 
Tartar origin, or whether they were inherited from the great 
Hindu sovereigns of antiquity, such as Asoka or Siladitya, may 
be open to question ; but the fact of the superiority of the 
means of communication throughout the Moghul empire 
in the seventeenth century remains the same. 

The most famous road in India was that ronning from 
Lahore through Delhi to Agra, thus uniting the three great 
capitals of the Moghul empire, It was shaded with trees 
on either sicle, which are said to have been planted by every 
famous sovereign In turn—Moghul, Afghan, and Flindu. It 
was a continuation of the land route from Ispahan to Lahore, 
zzé Kandahar, Kdbul, and Atok, which was open to 
merchants of all countries in the middle of the seventeenth 
century. Since then it has been closed against travellers 
generally, or at any rate against European travellers. 

Agra was thus the centre of the road system in India, 
On the north-west it was connected with Delhi, Lahore, 
Kabul, and Ispahan. On the south-east it ran through 
Allahabad, Benares, Patna and Dacca, and thus brought 
Agra into easy communication with Bihar and Bengal. On 
the south it was connected with the Dekhan by a road 
which ran to Golkonda, near the modern Hyderabad, 24 
Burhanpur and Deoghur, 

surat, the Moghul port at the mouth of Tapti, was an 
emporium of trade, anct another centre of the road system, 
It was connected with Agra by two lines of road; one 
running near the coast, v@ Baroche, Baroda, and western 
Rajptitana ; the other running more into the interior, wd 
Burhanpur, Sironj and Gwalior. 

These lines of route were not metalled roads like those 
of modem times. They were little better than rough path- 
ways, often running through jungles, or over rivers and 
mountains. They were often so uneven that waggons were 
only kept from overturning by two ropes thrown across 
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each waggon, and held tight by two men walking on 
either side. 

Natives generally travelled in alight coach with two seats, 
which was drawn by two oxen. ‘Tavernier travelled in this 
way through the greater part of India, He carried his 
cloak, bag, mattress, and quilt on the spare seat; and a 
short supply of provisions and small vessel of wine in a 
box under the coach. Some travellers rode on oxen ; but 
in that case it was necessary to see that their horns were not 
more than a foot long ; for if the beast was stung by fites, 
he was apt to toss his horns back and gore the stomach of 
the rider. 

But if the roads of Moghul India were as good as those 
of France and England, hotel accommodation was in- 
finitely inferior, ‘The excellence of Inglish inns in the 
seventucnth century is duly extolled by Lord Macaulay. 
But in Moghul India there were no hotels properly so 
called ; nothing but caravanserais anid scrais, Caravanserais 
were large commodious buildings constructed out of charity 
or ostentation, or for the protection of caravans against 
refractory Rajas. Here travellers found accommodation 
and shelter, but were obhved to procure all necessaries from 
the neighbouring bazar. Scrais were mere enclosures, in 
which some fifty or sixty huts of mud and straw were sur- 
rounded by a fence or wall. ‘There were men and women at 
these places, who sold flour, nce, butter, and herbs; and 
they also made it their business to bake bread, and boil 
rice. If there happened to be a Muhammadan at a serail, 
he would go to a neighbouring town and buy a piece of 
mutton or a fowl for a European traveller; but no flesh 
meat of any kind was procurable from the Hindus. The 
people who sold bread and boiled rice always cleansed a 
hut for the traveller to sleepin ; and put in a little bedstead 
or charpoy, on which the traveller laid his mattress and 
quilt, 

But travelling always had its inconveniences and dangers. 
Tn the hot weather the caravanserais were like ovens ; in the 
winter nights they were often bitterly cold ; whilst the smell 
of beasts and their drivers and the biting of ants and mus- 
quitoes were often intolerable. Sometimes the traveller met 
acaravan of several thousands of oxen, carrying grain or 


salt; and if the way was narrow he might be detained two 
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or three days until the whole caravan had passed, Some. 
times there was scarcity of water or provisions. Sometimes 
it was necessary to travel during the might, and rest in the 
day time, on account of the heat. If the traveller halted 
ina fortified town, he had to be careful to leave it before 
sunset, or he might find the gates shut for the night, and be 
detained another day. The best way was to leave the city 
“1 the afternoon with the requisite supply of provisions, and 
rest under a tree, or some other shacly spot, until it was cao] 
enough to begin the journey. Again, there was always 
danger from wild beasts, such as Ugers and panthers ; and 
there was danger, especially in travelling through Rajputana 
or Central India, of being attacked by brigands and high. 
waymen of various degrees. . 
Every European traveller found it necessary to hire from 
twenty to thirty horsemen, who carried bows and arrows, or 
else swords and bucklers. But robberies in gencral were 
compounded for by the payment of blackmail or transit 
duty, at so much a head, or at so much a waggon. Some. 
times there was a wrangle ending in bloodshed ; but if the 
traveller kept his temper the difficulty could generally be 
arranged. The brigands were not as a rule professed thieves, 
but Rajptit outlaws or rebels, so called Rajas, who were 
content to mulct a traveller or a caravan, and then would 
escort the party in safety through their respective teritories, 
Sometimes Aurangzeb attacked one or other of these petty 
Rajas, and slaughtered him and his subjects. At one place: 
was to be seen a tower full of windows, and a bleeding head 
in every window, as trophies of one of these massacres, 
There were, however, professional thieves, afterwards 
known as Thugs, who infested (Guzerat, and especially 
haunted the imperial high road between Agra and Delhi. 
They went about disguised as peaceful travellers, and made 
acquaintance with those they found on the way, and be- 
guiled the time with pleasant conversation, until they all 
rested under a shady tree. Suddenly, at a signal from the 
chief, every Thug threw his noose round the neck of his 
allotted victim, and strangled him, rifled him and buned 
him, with a rapidity which defied detection. Sometimes a 
handsome damsel, with dishevelled hair, appeared sitting 
at the wayside, weeping and nioaning over her misfortunes. 
Compassion and admiration might tempt a traveller to speak’ 
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to her, but if so he was doomed. She soon had the noose  a.p. 
round his throat, and either strangled him on the spot, 1600-1720 
or stunned him until her comrades came up and finished the 

work of murder. 

Native grandees travelled in rich palanquins, lined with Native 
silk or velvet, and covered with scarlet or cloth-of-gold grandees 
Sometimes they were accompanied by their wives and 4". 
| as : pee ervishes, 

families, and attended by a large retinue of soldiers and 
servants, with led horses, elephants, and banners. Some- 
times a Muhammadan dervish travelled in great state in 
like manner, surrounded by a crowd of disciples and 
followers. 

Further south, outside the Moghul frontiers, a traveller Hindu 
might meet a famous Hindu saint or Guru, mounted on an saints: 
elephant, or carried in a palanquin, surrounded by a host oe 
of religious mendicants. Sometimes a traveller met a pair ay 
of idols, male and female, going in grand procession ona ~ 
' pilgrimage to Ramisseram, or some other holy place, accom- 
panied by Brahmans and dancing-girls, music and banners, 
and a nondescript gathering of worshippers of both sexes 
- and all ages. 

Travelling amongst the Hindu kingdoms of the Peninsula Absence 

- was more difficult than in Moghul India. In the Peninsula of roads 
"there were no roads at all, and all travelling was performed {’ ae 
‘in palanquins, not only in the seventeenth century, but epi 
throughout the eighteenth, and during many years of the 
“nineteenth. ‘The palanquin-bearers of the Peninsula’ were 

- generally strong men from the Telinga country, and they 

: went at a faster rate than in any other part of India, 

' The carrying trade of India was monopolised by a here- Manaris, 
' ditary caste of oxen-drivers, known as Manaris and Brinjarries. °° 
. Their caravans are described by Tavernier as consisting some- od 
. times of oxen, and sometimes of waggons. They were to be drivers, 
found in all parts of India, from Comorin to Surat and 

- Agra. They were a nomad race, dwelling in tents with 

- their wives and families, and going about with their oxen 

and cattle, whom they loved like their own children. 

The Manaris were divided into four tribes, each com- Four 
i prising about a hundred thousand souls, and each distin- tribes with 
' guished from the other three by a particular caste mark on Te 
' the foreheads. Each tribe was devoted to the carriage of 
‘one or other of the four chief commodities of India, 
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namely, corn, rice, millet, and salt: it carried its own par: 
ticular commodity to the place where it was most wanted 
but never dealt with the other three articles, nor followed 
any other avocation whatever. A caravan of oxen consisted 
of several thousand of those animals loaded on the back 
with the same coramodity. A caravan of waggons consisted 
of one or two hundred large carts, each drawn by tep 
or twelve oxen, and attended by four soldiers, as already 
stated, to prevent it from being overturned. 

livery caravan had its own clef, who affected as much 
state as a Raja, and wore a necklace of pearls. If the cara. 
van of corn met the caravan of salt, there were fierce quarrels 
as to who should give way, which often ended in tumult 
and bloodshed. Aurangzcb is said to have attempted a 
reconciltation between the two, but it does not appear 
whether it was successful. 

The women of the Manaris wore calico petticoats folded 
several times from their waists downwards ; and they tattooed 
the upper parts of their bodies with flowers. They painted 
these punctures in various colours made from the juice of 
grapes, so that their skin appeared to be made of flowers, 

Every caravan had its priests and idol. Every morning, 
whilst the men were loading their oxen, and the women 
were folding the tents, the priests set up a serpent in 
wreaths on a perch six or seven feet high in the most con- 
venient part of the camp. Then all the people proceeded 
in files to worship this serpent, and the women walked three 
times round it. After the ceremony the priests took charge 
of the idol, and placed it on an ox which was set apart for 
the purpose ; and the caravan set out on its daily journey to 
some new camping-ground. 

The foot-post in India was another peculiar institution, 
Old travellers in India, from Roe downwards, make fre. 
quent mention of this foot-post. The several news-writers, 
or Wakiahnawis, sent their reports to the Padishah from the 
several cities of the empire by these runners. On every 
road, at an interval of six miles there was a kind of hut or 
post-office. Every runner that came up threw his letters on 
the floor of this hut, as it was a bad omen to give them into 
a man’s hand. The runner appointed to go to the next 
stage picked‘up the letters, and set off at full speed, At 
night he was guided by the trees on either side of the road; 
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and where there were no trees, heaps of stones were set A.D. 
wip at every five hundred paces, and kept whitewashed by ae 
che inhabitants of the nearest village. The result was that 

the foot-post was swifter than a horseman ; for at night the 
prorseman was obliged to go slowly with a man carrying a 

torch on either side, whilst the foot-post ran on undeterred 

: darkness or storm. 

The administration of justice was much the same through- Adminis- 
out the Moghul empire. It had been rather loose during tration of 
the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, but had been kept a. 
under strict supervision by Aurangzeb, Every town had a x47 and 
Nawab or governor, who administered all civil justice, but Muftt. 
left criminal cases to the Kotwal.! The Nawab was assisted 
by a Kazi, who was supposed to be learned in Muhammadan 
Jaw; and there was always a Mullah or Mufti, who superin- 
tended all matters pertaining to the Muhammadan religion. 

The Nawal generally renclered speedy justice. Ifa man Civil 
sued another for a debt, he had cither to show an obligation, adininis- 
or produce two witnesses, or take an oath. If he was a ‘tien by 
Christian he swore on the Gospels; if a Muhammadan he nawap, 
swore on the Koran ; and if a Hindu he swore on the Cow. 

Wiany Hindus, however, preferred to lose their cause rather 
than swear, as they had a strong aversion to such a 
ceremony. 

The Nawab left all criminal affairs to the Kotwal. This Kotwals 
yvas the most important official next to the Nawab, The of towns: 
Kotwal discharged the functions of magistrate and judge, ee 
and was also head of the police and superintendent of ‘the a 
yorison. He ordered criminals to be whipped or cudgelled 
in his presence, either in his own house or at the place 
svhere the crime had been committed. He went abroad on 
horseback, attended by several officers on foot; some 
carrying batons and great whips; others carrying lances, 
swords, targets, and iron maces; but every man had a 
Clagger at his side. At night he paraded the streets, and 
set guards at different places ; and any man found abroad 


2 There is some confusion in the use of Moghul titles, The Viceroy 
of a province was commonly known as a Subahdar. The Governor of 
a town or district was properly a Nawab; and sueh a Nawab was in 
general subordinate Lo the Subahdar of the province, Sometimes the 
FF oujuar assumed the tile of Nawab, and the Nawab assumed the tihe 
Of Subahdar. 
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A.p. in the streets was committed to prison, and rarely releagog 

1600-1720 without being whipped or bastinadoed. 

Rourda Whilst the Kotwal maintained peace and order in the 

of districts, Lown, an officer known as the Foujclar carried out the sane 
duties in the surrounding country. ‘The Foujdar cxercigeg 
the same authority in the district that the Kotwal exerciseq 
in the town. 

Travels of | Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India 

Fryer, Company, travelled in India between 1673 and 1681, and 

1673-1681. has left some graphic descriptions of India at a time whey 
Sivaji was harassing the Dekhan, and Aurangzeb wa 
preparing for his persecuting wars in Rajputana. 

Masulipa- Dr. Fryer went in the first instance to Masulipatam, a 

tam on the port on the coast of Coromandel, near the mouth of the 

coast Of  yiver Kistna. It was an emporium of trade on the coast of 

Coro- ; : 

nandel, Coromandel, just as Surat was an emporium on the Coast of 
Malabar. But Surat belonged to the Great Moghul, while 
Masulipatam belonged to the Sultan of Golkonda, who had 
not as yet been conquered by Aurangzeb. 

Streets Masulipatam was a favourable type of a Muhammadan 

ants city in India. The principal streets were broacl, and the 

houses. — _buildings good, The better sort of houses were built of 
woocl and plaster, having balconies with latticed windovws, 
and a stately gateway below leading into a square court 
with a tank in the middle, and a terrace walk all round it, 
The poorer sort of houses were mere huts, like thatched 
bechives, walled round with mud. 

Muham- The Muhammadans at Masulipatam kept a strict hold on 

madan sux the Hindus, entrusting them with no place of importance, 

premacy. but treating them as mechanics and serving-men. The 
richer sort lived in great splendour, priding themselves upon 
having a numerous retinue and handsome followers. They 
were grave and haughty, taking great delight 1m sitting 
cross-legged on chairs at their doors, and smoking their 
hookahs with much pomp and circumstance. They clois- 
tered up their women from the eyes of all men. Soime- 
times a woman went abroad in a palanquin, but she was 
always closely veiled, and it would have been death for 
any man to attempt to see her face. 

Hindu The Hindus had no such strictness. The Hindu women 

women. went abroad in the open air, adorned with chains and ecar- 
rings, jewels in their noses, and golden rings on their toes. 
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The people celebrated their festivals, and especially their 
weddings, with much show and splendour. “They were 
commonly performed at might with the noise of drums, 
trumpets, and fifes. The poorest Hindu, except amongst 
artificers and low-caste men, had a week's jollity at his 
marriage ; going about in a palanquin, attended by guards 
carrying swords, targets, and javelins, whilst others bore 
ensigns denotng the honour of their caste. But if any 
low-caste man attempted the like, he was dragged back to 
his quarters by the hair of his head. 

The administration of justice at Masulipatam was barbarous 
in comparison with that in the Moghul’s territories, Capital 
sentences were carried out immediately after conviction, and 
the offender was either dismembered or impaled. In cases 
of murder the nearest kinsman of the murdered person was 
required to prosecute the offender and to execute him. He 
began to cut the murderer to pieces, and then the rabble 
rushed in and finished him, 

Dr. Fryer sailed from Masulipatam to Madras, about three 
hundred miles to the south. In 1639 the English had bought 
a strip of coast territory from one of the Hindu Rajas of 
the Peninsula. It was only six miles long and one mile 
inland, but it is famous as being the first territorial posses- 
sion which the English acquired in India. Here they built 
a factory, and raised a wall round it mounted with cannon, 
and gave it the name of Fort St. George. In a few years 
two towns had grown up in the neighbourhood outside the 
wall. The one was occupied by Armenians and other foreign 
merchants, who were glad to live under the protection of the 
english. The other was a larger village or town of weavers 
and other artisans who were mostly in the employ of the Eng- 
lish merchants. None but Europeans lived in the fort, which 
was known as White town; whilst the Armenian and native 
quarters went by the general name of Black town. The 
whole settlement was known as Madras, but the origin of 
this name 1s unknown. 
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the Sultan the same rent which they had previously Paid the 
Raja, namely, twelve hundred pagodas per annum, or alias 
five hundred pounds sterling, 

The generals of the Sultan captured the neighbourtiy 
Portuguese settlement at St, Thomé, and carried off the 
guns from the fortifications. The Portuguese fled to For 
St. George, and were welcomed by the English, as addina 
to the strength and security of their settlement. About this 
time a French fleet appeared off the coast and took 0% 
session of St. Thome, These little wars are forgotten po, 
but created no little excitement when Fryer visited the 
place. 

Fryer was paddled over the surf at Madras by one of the 
same kind of native boats that are still in use. It was not 
fastened by nails, which would have been wrenched ont by 
the surf ; but the timbers were sewn or tied together with 
strings. These strings yielded to the surf, and Passengers 
were carried in safety, but the boats were apt to take jp 
a good deal of water. 

Fryer landed in wet clothes, but the beach was so scorch. 
ing hot that he hummed on to the town. Fort St, George 
presented an imposing front to the sea, It was oblong 
about four hundred yards in length from north to soy) 
and one hundred yards in depth from east to west, 4) 
each corner of the walls was a bastion mounted wih 
guns, and the banner of St. George waved bravely over tha 
whole. The streets inside were neat and clean. Ther 
were about fifty houses, not very lofty, because it was , 
garrison-town ; but every house had an Italian portico, 
battlements on the roof, and a terrace walk, and there 
was a row of trees before the doors. There were no public 
structures, except the Governor’s house In the centre, anda 
small chapel where the Portuguese celebrated mass, 

Sir William Langhorn was Governor of Madras, and 
superintended all the English factories on the coast ‘of J: 
Coromandel, as well as those on the Hughh and Ganges a; _| 
far as Patna, 

The English population of White town scarcely numbered 
three hundred souls. The Portuguese numbered three 
thousand. The native population of Black town and 
adjoining villages, included thirty thousand Hindus in 
the service of the Company ; but there were hardly forty 
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Muhammadans in the whole settlement. The country = a). 
round about was sandy, but provisions were plentiful. 1600-1720 

Fryer next sailed from Madras to Bombay, He passed Goi: 
by the coast of Malabar, and noted that the Dutch were magnifi- 
already ousting the Portuguese from their ports at Cochin cent 
and elsewhere ; and that Sivaji, a rebel against the Sultan harbour, 
of Bijapur, had conquered the country round about Goa. 

At last he entered the harbour of Bombay, It was a 
magnificent bay, capable of holding a thousand of the finest 
ships of European build, 

Bombay had been made over to the Fnglish some ten or Gardens 

twelve years before, as part of the dowry of Catherine of and 
Portugal, on her marriage with Charles the Second. The nie’ 
English found a government house, having a pleasant gar- pamparts, 
den with terrace walks and bowers; but the place was so 
poorly fortified, that the Malabar pirates often plundered 
the native villages, and carried off the inhabilants as slaves. 
The Iinglish soon altered this state of things. ‘They loaded 
the terraces with cannon, and built ramparts over the bowers. 
When lT'ryer landed, Bombay castle was mounted with a 
himdred and twenty pieces of ordnance, whilst sixty field- 
pieces were kept in readiness, Only a few months before 
his arrival, the Dutch had tried to capture Bombay, but 
were forced to retire. The place, however, was very un- 
healthy. ‘The site was unwholesoime, and the air was bad; 
and these evils were aggravated by the intemperance of the 
English settlers. 

Irom Bombay I'ryer went to Surat. The place was much Surat in 
changed since Della Valle’s visit. It swarmed with fakirs, the reign 
and there were marks on all sides of the intolerant rule of ene: 
- Aurangzeb. No Christian could appear in the streets of oe 
Surat in good clothes, or mounted on a proper horse, without 
being assailed by Muhammadan beggars. The Muham- 
-madans lved in good houses as at Masulipatan, ‘The 
-‘Banians, or Hinclu brokers, lived in wretched sheds, with 
-three or four families crowded into one hovel, together 
with goats, cows, and calves. But they had good reason 
~ for what they did, for if any one was suspected of being 
rich, he was squeezed by the Nawah of all his effects, 

‘unless he had secured the protection of some powerful 

— grandee. 

The poorer inhabitants were entirely at the mercy of 
O 
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the Nawab and his soldiers. They were often taken 
from their occupations and forced to work for the Nawab, 
Sometimes these seizures lec to broils, ancl artisans were 
driven to desperation, and murdered their families and 
then ran ‘famok.” 

Aurangzeb had already begun to collect the Jezya at 
Surat. The Hindus were pressed te become Muhammiadans, 
The neighbouring Rajas were in rebellion. Many Hindus 
fled from Surat to Bombay, or to one of the Portuguese 
settlements. ‘This was all the more remarkable to Fryer, 
because, as he writes, if the Hindus united against the 
Muhammadans, they would be as a thousand to once, 

In 1675 Fryer left Surat and returned to Bomhbny, 
About this time the Nawab of the town of Joonere 
required a Iuropean doctor to attend on one of his wives, 
The Moghuls had captured the fort and town of Jooncre 
from the Mahrattas, and the place was a bone of contention 
between the two, Fryer readily undertook the journcy to 
the town of Joonere, although it was one of some anger, 
The country was desolate; the people were wretched to the 
last degree, being plundered alike by Moghuls and Muh- 
rattas, and reduced to utter poverty and starvation. — Iven 
the coolies from Bombay that carried Fryers luggage pitied 
the misery of the inhabitants, and contrasted it with their 
own prosperous lives under British rule. 

Fryer met with some adventures at Jooncre. He was 
not allowed to see the sick lady until the astrologers had 
fixed on a fortunate day for his visit. At last he was shown 
into a room where there was a bed surrounded with a cur- 
tain, and the hand of the patient was placed outside the 
curtain to enable him to feel her pulse. ‘Co his great sur 
prise, the pulse was that of a perfectly healthy woman ; and 
he did not fml to say so. No one, however, was discon- 
certed; in fact, a healthy maidservant had been placed in 
the bed to test the skill of the English doctor, After due 
explanation, I'ryer was permitted to feel the pulse of the 
sick lady, and he subsequently effected a cure by bleeding. 
The consequence was, that other ladies demanded to be 
bled hkewise, but it was doubtful whether they had any 
other object in view beyond satisfying their curiosity as 
regards the English doctor. 

Meanwhile Fryer had many discourses with the Nawab 
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of the town of Joonere. He discovered that the Moghul = avn. 
generals had no desire to conquer Sivaji, or to put an end 1600-1720 
to the wars in the Dekhan. So long as the war lasted, they ee 
made much money by keeping small bodies of troops in with the 
the field whilst drawing the pay of large numbers. Nawab, 

The Nawab of the fortress of Joonere also: desired to A Moghul 
see the [english doctor. In all Moghul cities the Nawab fortress, 
of the fortress had a separate command from the Nawab 
of the town, ‘The visit was of littke moment beyond re- 
vealing the inside of a Moghul fortress. The place was ot 
some historical importance, as Sivaji had been born within 
the walls, and was anxious to recover possession of the 
stronghold. There were enough provisions stored within 
the fortress to support a thousand familics during a seven 
years’ siege, but there was no ammunition except stones, 
and two misshapen brass pieces of Hindu mould. 

The Nawab was a Brahman who had been converted to Nawab a | 
the Muhammadan religion, He secretly agreed to surrender converted 
the fortress to Sivaji, and received an enormous bribe as a PYthm. 
reward; but when the day arrived and seven thousand 
Mahrattas ascended the hill, they found themselves cut off 
by an ambuscade, and were all slaughtered. Such treachcries 
were by no means uncommon in olden times. | 

Fryer next visited the town of Karwar, to the south of English | 
Goa, where the English had a factory. The town had been factory in 
recently conquered by Sivaji; but the factory was safe, for See 
the Ienelish kept off all assailants by means of the guns és 
which they had planted on their factory wal)s. 

Sivajl’s government at Karwar resembled that of the Sivaji’s 
Mochuls. He appomted one governor to the town, and severn- 
another to the fortress ; whilst a general with a flying army "et 
superintended the whole, Sivaji appointed none but Brah- 
mans to places of trust or authority. These men professed 
to be mightily jealous for their master’s dues; but they 
always managed in a corner Lo get more for themselves than 
for their master. Trade was impossible in Stvaji’s country, 
utless goods could be carried a long way round as at Karwar. 

The people bitterly complained of exactions and torture ; 
but that was the same all over Incha ; and even Brahmans 
were subjected to the sane pains and indignitics whenever it 
was supposed. that they had buried their wealth, or concealed 
it in some other secret fashion. 

O 2 
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Fryer left India in 1681. | Nine years afterwards, in 1689. 
ga, Aurangzeb conquered Rijipur and Golkonda, and sep; 
his armies into the Peninsula, The English of Madras a: 
once offered to pay the Moghul the same yearly rent of 
twelve hundred pagodas, which they had paid the Sultan of 
Golkonda; but the Moghuls threatened to dismantle Fort 
St. George of all its cannon. The whole country was in 
troubled state, and the English at Madras were often disturbe;| 
by alarming rumours, At last it appeared that the Nawab 
of the conquered territories would be satisfied with a money 
bribe ; and a present of ten thousand pagodas, equivalent 
to about four thousand pounds sterling, was sent to the 
Nawab Zulfikar Khan. The present was graciously received, 
and the Nawab was further mollified by timely supplies of 
provisions and ammunition, 

All this while desultory wars were being carried on in the 
Lower Camatic between the Moghuls under Nawab Zulfikar 
Khan and the Mahrattas under Ram Raja, a younger son 
of Sivaji.! The once celebrated hill fortress of Jinji, about 
eighty miles to the south-west of Madras, was the bone of 
contention between Zulfkar Khan and Ram Raja. But the 
story of the struggle is tedious and bewildering. There were 
intrigues and treachertes on both sides, and also secret under- 
standings between the two, which excited the suspicion and 
rage of Aurangzeb, when he was too old and helpless to 
interfere. 

In rjo1-2 another Nawab, named Datid Khan, succeeded 
Zulnkar Khan, He, too, demanded a present of ten thon- 
sand pagodas from the English merchants at Madras. Mr, 
Thomas Pitt, grandfather of the great Earl of Chatham, was 
Governor of Madras, and he resolutely refused to pay the 
money, Datid Khan surrounded Fort St. George with a 
large toree, cut off all supplies of provisions, and stopped all 
trade. Mr. Pitt held out for three months, and then deemed 
i expedient to pay up the amount. He consoled himself 
with the idea that the Nawab had expended a great deal 
more than ten thousand pagodas during the siege of the 
place, and was never likely to repeat the demand. 

After this remarkable siege matters quieted down at 

} Ram Raja had taken possession of the Makratta dominion in the 


Peninsula, when his eldest brother Sambhaji had succeeded to the 
kingdom of the Konkan, 
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Madras. The yearly rent was regularly paid to the Nawab, — A.n. 
and presents were occasionally sent to the Nawab and his !6co-1720 
grandees. ‘The result was that for a period of thirty years porno at 
after the death of Aurangzeb, the English at Madras bought Madras, 
and sold, and pursued the even tenor of their way, without 1707-46. 
interference or hindrance from Mahratta or Moghul. 

Meanwhile the English settlements in Bengal, after a English 

hard struggle with the Moghul’s officers, had become the settle- | 
most important and profitable in India. As far back as 1640 ee 
in the reign of Shah Jehan, the English had been allowed to er 
establish a factory at Hughli, about a hundred miles from the patna, - 
mouth of the Ganges, where they hoped to succeed to the Dacca. 
trade which had been erewhile carried on by the Portuguese. 
They founded branch factories at Patna, Dacca, and other 
half-forgotten localities. From Patna they procured salt- 
petre, opium, raw silk, and cotton piece-goods. From Dacea 
they obtained those fine muslins which were long the wonder 
and admiration of the civilized world. The result was that 
the [english settlements in Bengal were withdrawn from the 
control of the Governor of Madras, and placed under a 
separate governor, a Mr. Job Charnock, who soon became 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen in India, 

But the English traders in Bengal were unable to protect Fortifica- 

themselves with fortifications and guns as they had done at tions and 
Madras and Bombay. In Madras they had built Fort St. (von 
George and mounted their cannon before the Muhamma- [spited jn 
dans had entered the Peninsula; and consequently they Bengal. 
were enabled to set the Moghul generals at defiance. 
Again, their cannon on Bombay castle sufficed to keep off 
the Mahrattas. But Bengal had been in the possession of the 
Moghuls ever since the reign of Akbar, and they had suftered 
too much from the fortifications and cannon of the Portu- 
puese at Hughh to permit of any such formidable settle- 
ments for the future. The English, Dutch, and French, all 
had factories in the neighbourhood of Hughli; but neither 
were allowed to build any walls or semblance of fortifica- 
tions of any sort or kind. Neither were they allowed to 
carry on any hostilities against each other within the terr- 
tories of the Moghul; and thus whilst wars might be raging 
between English and Dutch, or English and French, in 
Other parts of the world, the conflicting nationalities were 
compelled to keep the peace in Bengal. 
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During the bigoted reign of Aurangzeb, the English jy 
Bengal were subjected to oppressions and exactions, which 
had been unknown in the tolerant days of Jehangir and 
Shah Jehan. An attempt was made to collect Jezya from 
the English, but that was warded off by timely presents to 
the Nawab. In other ways the English were exposed ty 
insults which were beyond all endurance ; and at last, as 
crowning indignity, Mr. Job Charnock, the Governor of aij 
the English settlements in Bengal, was arrested and Scourged 
by order of the Nawab. 

Under these circumstances the Enghsh declared war 
against the Moghul. In 1685 two squadrons were sent ot 
by James the Second; the one to cut off all Moghul ships 
trading with Surat, and the other to operate against the 
Nawab of Bengal. The factory at Surat was removed out 
of Moghul territory to the new settlement at Bombay, The 
English in Bengal collected all their goods from their sever] 
factories, and prepared to carry them to Chittagong, the 
frontier port towards Arakan, 

The operations of the squaclron off Surat were most succes. 
ful. Cargoes belonging to the subjects of the Moghul were 
captured to the value of a million sterling. The merchants 
of Surat would no longer venture on voyages at sea; whils 
native manufactures were at a stand-still, and mechanics 
were thrown out of employment and complaining loudly of 
famine, Aurangzeb sent officers to listen to the grievances 
of the English, and mitigate the oppressions to which they 
had been exposed. A treaty was concluded in 1687, under 
which the English were permitted to return to their factories, 
and guaranteed certain rights and privileges which they had 
hitherto been denied. 

The operations in Bengal had been: ill-judged and not 
altogether successful, but still they had sufficed to alarm the 
Nawab. The war was bronght to a close for a while, bu 
Charnock had no faith in the treaty and hesitated to re. 
turn to Hughli. Meanwhile the commander of the Eng. 
lish squadron, a hot-headed captain named Heath, was 
provoked by the delays and evasions of the Nawab, He 
opened up a communication with the king of Arakan, and 
sailed to Chittagong with the view of capturing the port for 
the king. Finding the fortifications stronger than he ex- 
pected, he returned to Bengal, and offered to undertake an 
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expedition against Arakan in behalf of the Nawab, Sud- — a.p. 
denly, however, he took disgust at the proceedings of the 16901720 
Nawab, and sailed] away to Madras with all the Company's ~~ 
merchants and goods, declaring that he had been told 
nothing but lies on all sides, 

This conduct, crazy and irregular as it was, brought the Alarm 
Moghul government to reason. It was imagined that the of the 
contempt displayed by Heath arose from the determination “@*)- 
of the English to abandon the trade of Bengal, A new 
Nawab was appointed to Bengal, and he sent pressing 
overtures to Madras for the return of the English to 
Hughh. 

‘he result was that Charnock and the English went back Return of 

to Bengal, but they did not return to their factory at Hughli, ae fies 
Ulumately they were allowed to rent three villages about Care 
_ twenty miles nearer the mouth of the river; and all duties founded, 
and customs of every kind were commuted by the yearly 1690, 
payment of three thonsand rupees to the treasury at Hughl. 
The newly-acquired territory was scarcely half the size of 
the English territory at Madras. It only extended threc miles 
along the eastern bank of the river Hughh, and one mile 
inland, and paid a yearly rent of rrgg5 rupees, But the 
three viages have become historical. Their names were 
Chutanuttr, Govindpore, and Kalighdt. They were the 
nucleus of the city of Calcutta, which after the lapse of two 
centurics 1s now the capital of the British Empire in India 
and the greatest European city in the eastern world. 

Mr, Job Charnock 1s still regarded as the patriarch of Memories 
Bengal. Has name still survives in the station of Barrack- of Job 
pore, which is called “Chanuk” by the natives to this day, Charnock. 
Many stories have been told of his ecccutricities, which 3 
were houschold words in a bygone generation, He saveda 
young Hindu widow from burning herself with her deceased 
husband, and subsequently married her; but instead of 
converung her to Christianity, he relapsed into a kind of 
paganism, She died before him, and ever afterwarcds he 
eclebrated the anniversary of her death by sacrificing a’cock 
to the goddess Durgit over her tomb. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century the persecu- Rebellion 
tions of Aurangzeb, the destruction of pagodas, and subver- of Hindus 
sion of Hindu worship, drove many of the people of Bengal @™ Bengal. 
into rebellion, The Europeans complained to the Nawab 
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of the unprotected state of their factories. He told them 
to defend themselves, and they took him at his word, 
They ran up walls and bastions round their respective 
factories, and planted them with cannon; and this was the 
origin of the three European forts or towns, namely, the 
English at Calcutta, the French at Chandernagore, and the 
Dutch at Chinsura. Both Chandernagore and Chinsurg 


‘were in the neighbourhood of Hughli, and consequently 


about twenty miles from Calcutta. 

A few years after the death of Aurangzeb, a Captain 
Hamilton visited Calcutta, and has left a description of the 
houses and English inhabitants. He says that the town 
was built without order, every one selecting a spot best fitted 
for a garden; consequently most houses had a garden in 
front. ‘The Iunglish built their houses near the river side; 
but the natives dwelt more inland. Most gentlemen and 
ladies in Bengal lived splendidly and pleasantly. They 
dedicated the forenoon to business ; they then took their 
dinners and retired to rest during the afternoon. In the 
evening they found recreation in chaises and palanquins in 
the fields or gardens ; or went upon the river in budgerows, 
and diverted themselves with fishing or fowling. Before night 
they made friendly visits to one another, when pride and 
contention did not spoil society ; but the Captain adds, that 
much social rivalry often existed amongst the ladies, just as 
discord and faction prevailed among the men. 

The garrison at Tort William generally consisted of two 
or three hundred soldiers, but they were not so much em- 
ployed for the defence of the settlement, as to guard the 
fleet coming from Patna with the Company’s saltpetre, piece- 
goods, raw silk, and opium. Captain Hamilton remarks, 
that the English Company held their colony direct from the 
Moghul, and consequently had no reason to be afraid of 
any enemies coming to dispossess them. At the sarne time 
he predicted that if they again declared war against the 
Moghul, the Padishah would soon end the quarrel by pro- 
hibiting his subjects from trading with them. 

But Bengal was only half conquered by the Moghul, 
There were, says Hamilton, some impertinent and _trouble- 
some Rajas on the banks of the Ganges, between the 
Nawab’s capital at Murshedahbad and the city of Patna, who 
pretended to tax all goods. passing through their territories, 
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and often raised forces to coinpe) payment. Buia detach-  a.p 
ment of European troops from Fort Wilham generally cleared 1600-1720 
¢he passage up the river, although some of the English ~~ 
soldiers were occisionally killed in the skirmishes, 

From the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, to the year 1756, Peace: 
Calcutta was occasionally threatened by the Mahrattas or 1707-56. 
ynulcted by the Nawab ; but otherwise it enjoyed a profound 

eace, and was, to all appearance, as secure against foreign 
ageression as any seaport town in the United Kingdom. 
The English settlement was like an oasis of TEuropean 
civilization in a clesert of Hinduism and Islam, The 
English factory, with its depdts, workshops, offices, and out- 
lying “ garden-houses,” covered about a hundred acres on 
the bank of the Hughh. ‘The outward life of the Inglish at 
Calcutta was altogether of a business type. They bought, 
sold, kept accounts, wrote letters, and regulated establish- 
ments and expenditure, Large ships from Europe brought 
woollen goods, cutlery, Iron, copper, and quicksilver. The 
same ships carried away cotton piece-goods, fine mushus, 
silks, indigo, saltpetre, spices, and Indian rarities, A 1ise or 
fall in the price of saltpetre in Europe was of more interest 
to the Ienglish merchants at Calcutta than the war between 
the Moghul and the Mabrattas; and a failure of the silk 
crop in the up-country stations in Bengal and Behar was et 
more moment to the Court of Directors in London than 
the death of a Padishah, or the bloody struggles between his 
sons.for the succession to the Moghui throne. 
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MOGHUL EMPIRE: DECLINE AND FALL. 


AD. L707 TO 1748. 


Tue death of Aurangzeb awakened the Moghul empire 
from its torpor; it sent a thrill through the provinces which 
mizht be likened to galvanic life. For years all hopes and 
aspirations of princes and grandees had been 1n abeyance 
under the declining but monotonous rule of the aged 
Padishah. His sons were waiting for his last breath to 
begin that fratricidal struggle for the throne which had 
broken out at the death, or before the death, of every 
Moghul sovereign of Hindustan from Akbar downwards, 
The Moghul generals were apparently eager to throw off the 
religious strictness and bigotry, which hacl so long oppressed 
the empire; and were looking forward to the death of the 
old Padishah as a necessary preliminary to the begining of 
a new 7@o7me, 

The last years of Aurangzeb were sacdened by fears of 
the catastrophe which would accompany or follow his death, 
Indeed throughout the latter half of his reign he had been | 
subject to constant alarms lest he should share the fate of his 
father, Shah Jehan ; lest his sons should consign him to hope. 
less captivity, and begin to fight for the throne before death 
had carried him from the scene, He is said to have formed 
a plan for averting a fratricidal war by dismembecring the 
empire and dividing it amongst his three sons. Lut if so 
the attempt at pacification must have proved a failure, 
Scarcely was it known that the old sovercign had expired, 
than all the armies of the empire were on the move, and 
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his three sons were each, in turn, prepared to seize the eae 

throne by force of arms, or perish upon the fatal field, Bet ie 
A war between brethren may excite the passions of COM Pyairicidal 

temporurics, but cannot enlist the sympathies of posterity. war: reign 

The struggle between the sons of Shah Jehan had been more of Baha- 

or less associated with religion, but the struggle between the eee 

sons of Aurangzeb was only a quarrel for an inheritance. 4" 

The main struggle was between Shah Alam, the eldest son 

of Aurangzeb, and Azam Shah, the second son ; and the war 

itself is said to have turned on the ill-timed insolence of 

Azam Shah, and the consequent disaffection or treachery of 

his affronted generals. A desperate battle was fought near 

the river Chambal, It closed in a horrible carnage, in 

which Azam and his two sons were slain. Shah Alam 

ascended the throne under the title of Bahadur Shah. 

There was a third son, the rebel Akbar, who had fled to 


* Persia; but he was dead, or at any rate out of the fray. 


- = a ee ms 


“Phere was a fourth son named Icam Bakhsh, whose fortunes 


demand separate consideration, 

Kam Bakhsh, whom the Greeks would have called Destrue- 
Cambyses, had been nominated by Aurangzeb to rule as an ton of a 
independent Sultan over the newly-conquercd kingdoms of oe 
Bijapur and Golkonda. Bahadur Shah was an old man, and ~—"" 


~ would probably have consented to the arrangement; but his 


sons were ambitious to preserve the integrity of the empire. 
The mother of Kam Bakhsh was a Christian; her son was 
supposed to be a Christian likewisc, The Mullahs were 
stirred up to protest against the rule of a Chmistian Sultan ; 
and Bahadur Shah was driven to work the destruction of his 


, youngest brother. 


‘The course of events had a remote bearing upon the Relations 


* fortunes of the English at Madras. Bahadur Shah ordered between 


Delhi and 


letters to be written to Mr. fhomas Pitt, the Governor of oe 
, Madras. 


Madras, to prevent the young prince from escaping by sea 
into Persia. At the saine time Bahadur Shah confirmed 


* all the rights and privileges which had been granted to the 


English by his father Aurangzeb. But these precautions 
proved unnecessary, for Kam Bakhsh was defeated and slain 
on the field of battle by Nawab Zulfikar Khan. 

Bahadur Shah reigned from 1707 to 1712, but has left 
no inark in story. He had, in the first instance, to 
face a rebellion of the Rajputs in Jaipur and Marwar. The 
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persecuted Hindus had taken advantage of the death of 
Aurangzeb to drive out all the Muhammadan officers who 
had been appointed to collect Jezya, and convert the people 
to the religion of the Koran. The movement was a revolt 
of Hinduism against the proselytizing policy of Aurangzeb, 
and Bahadur Shah was anxious to suppress it; but at this 
moment alarming news arrived from the north-west. The 
Sikhs had broken out in revolt in the Punjab, and committed 
a series of murderous excesses; and Bahadur Shah was com 
pelled to “forgive”’ the Rajputs, and march with all haste to 
Lahore. 

The Sikhs originally were not a nationality. ‘They were q 
mixed community of Rajputs, Jdts, and other races, who 
had been formed into a religious brotherhood about the end 
of the fifteenth century by a famous prophet named Nanuk 
Guru. ‘Their religious faith was a combination of the tenets 
of advanced Shiahs with those of advanced Hindus; it turned 
upon the worship of the Supreme Spirit, as the deity alike of 
Muhammadans and Hindus. At the. same time the Sikhs 
reverenced Krishna and Rama as incarnations of Vishnu; 
they recognised the sacred character of Brahmans; and 
they strictly prohibited the slaughter of cows. Above all, 
they implicitly obeyed their Guru and his successors, as the 
representatives of God upon earth; and they regarded the 
teachings of cach in turn as the inspirations of the Supreme 
Being. 

Such a religion was naturally regarded as a detestable 
heresy by a strict Sunnf hke Aurangzeb. The Sikhs were 
persecuted until they betook themselves to the northem 
mountains, and formed military clans distinguished by a blue 
dress and peculiar manners. The fires of persecution raged 
more fiercely than ever. Guru Govind, the tenth i descent 
from Nanuk,! saw his strongholds taken, his mother and 
children massacred, and his followers slain, mutilated, or 
driven into painful exile. At last Guru Govind was taken 
prisoner by the Moghuls, and executed at Gwalior by the 
command of Aurangzeb.,? 





1 The secular name of this Guru Govind was Tugh Bahadur. For 
ther particulars or the Sikhs witi be furnished hereafter in dealing with 
the British wars againsl the Sikhs and final conquest of the Punjab, 

* Another story says that Guru Govind was assassinated by an 
Afghan. 
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. Such severities exalted the fanaticism of the Sikhs to the an. 

. highest pitch of desperation. A new spiritual leader, known 1797-1712 
- as Bandu Guru, inspired them with a spirit of vengeance yo. 
; against their persecutors, They broke ont in revolt, destroyed cea 
. mosques, butchered Mullahs, and massacred the population Sikhs 
- of whole towns without regard to sex or age. Ina word, under 
. they fought to the death for God and their Guru; but they Bandu 

also made their religion a cloak for plunder and outrage of von 
every kind. 

} Bahadur Shah found it necessary to make Lahore his Operations 
capital, ancl to carry on a series of desultory wars against of Baha- 
,, the Sikhs. The details are of no moment ; it was in pos- dur Shah; 
. sible to cragoon the Sikhs into submission, and they con- es 
, tinued to give trouble down to the death of Bahadur Shah oe 

+ in 1712, and incleed for many years afterwards, 
.. Meanwhile the greater part of the Moghul empire had Sahu, 

. been left in the hands of the Viceroys of provinces. Little Maharaja 
,, or nothing 1s known of the history, beyond the fact that a ee 
".. some kind of understanding seems to have been concluded , creat 

» by the Viceroys of Guzerat and the Dekhan with the Mah- the | 
». rattas of the Konkan. When Sambhaji, son and successor Moghul, 
». Of Sivaji, was arrested and put to death by Aurangzeb, his 1707-48. 
- little son Sahu, or Shao, was carried away prisoner by the 
«~ conqueror, and brought up in the zenana of the Moghul. 

« After the death of Aurangzeb, this boy was placed on the 

throne of the Konkan, in the city of Satara, and was sup- 
posed to reign over the Mahratta kingdom as a vassal of 
« the Great Moghul. 
;, But this arrangement could not possibly satisfy the Mah- Mahratta 
,. ratta claims to chout or black mail, which extended indefi- elaiins to 
. nitely over a great part of the Dekhan, as well as over a Chout. 
a. large extent of Guzerat and Malwa to the northward. 
, Chese claims were of a most vexatious character, und were 
ts pressed with a pertinacity which was deaf to all arguments. 
‘Yo admit them involved the loss of one-fourth of the land 
ne Yevenue, whilst it abandonecl large cultivated tracts to the 

~rude collections of Mahratta soldiery. To resist them was 

as hopeless as an attempt to resist the depredations of 

., locusts. The loose bands of Mahratta horse were here, 

. there, and everywhere. If dnven off by the advance of 
P: regular troops, they might disappear like a flock of crows ; 
ti but they soon reappeared elsewhere, ravaging the country 
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with fire and sword to enforce the Mahratta claims to choue 
over the whole extent of territory. 

The constitution of the Mahratta government was such 
that Maharaja Sahu had hittle or no voice in the matter. It 
had been the policy of Sivaji to-keep all offices of State 
and all colfections of revenue, exclusively in the hands of 
Brahmans ; and as all these posts became hereditary ag. 
cording to Hindu custom, Maharaja Sahu found himself 
surrounded by a Brahmanical hicrarchy, ostentatious in its 
professions of submission and obedience to the grandson 
of the great Sivaji, whilst practically retaining all the power 
of the state in its own hands. 

Moreover, the personal character of Maharaja Sahu was 


training of favourable to the Brahman ascendancy. He had neither 
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capacity nor energy for breaking through so powerful an 
aristocracy. His grandfather Sivajt was bred like a moun. 
tain eagle amidst the rucle independence of hills and jungles, 
But Maharaja Sahu was a tame bird, brought up in the 
gilded cage of the impenal zenana. He was given to plea- 
sure, with some taste for field sports ; somewhat touchy as 
regards his personal dignity ; proud of lis vassalage to the 
Great Moghul, although occasionally indulging his faney 
with schemes of conquest and empire. The Brahman min- 
isters and officials well knew how to deal with these weak- 
nesses, They invanably treated him with every possible 
respect, and took care that every measure of state should 
appear to emanate from himself, and be carried out solely 
in his name as the supreme sovereign of the Mahrattas ; but 
at the same time they moulded him to suit theit own pur- 
poses, and thus prepared the way for that revolution at his 
death which transferred the Mahratta sovereignty from the 
grandson of Sivaji to the family of the Brahman minister. 
The chief Brahman minister was known as the Peishwa ; 
and during the reign of Maharaja Sahu, the Peishwa for 
the time being was to all intents and purposes the ruling 
power. It was the Peishwa who issued conimissions to the 
different Mahratta leaclers to collect chout in Guzerat, 
Malwa, and the Dekhan, in the name of Maharaja Sahu. 
It was the Peishwa who concluded secret arrangements 
with the Moghul Viceroys, under which certain yearly pay- 
ments were nade to the Mahrattas on the condition that 


they nade no attempt to collect chout for themselves, ancl 
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duly kept within a certain line of frontier. The precise 
terms of this agreement were necessarily kept in the dark ; 
for at this period the Moghul court would have refused to 
sanction any arrangement which implied the payment of 
tribute to the Mahrattas. 

The death of Bahadur Shah in 1712 was followed by 
another fratricidal war; but the Moghul princes were 
men without force of character, and indeed were little 
better than puppets in the hands of ambitious generals. 
After the usual round of treachery and carnage, a debauched 
young prince, named Jehandar Shah, was placed upon the 
throne at Delhi, but all real power was exercised by Zulfikar 
Khan, the Moghul general, who had been Viceroy of the 
Dekhan in the reign of Aurangzeb, and who had defeated 
and slain the youngest son of Aurangzeb at the accession 
of Bahadur Shah. 

Jehandar Shah was a drunkard, who chose his favourites 
from the dregs of society. Zulfikar Khan was a respectable 
grandee, who sought to wicld the destinies of the empire 
under the name of prime minister. There naturally followed 
' astrugele for power between the besotted Padishah and the 
ambitious minister. But the reign was too scandalous to 
last. The vices of Jehandar Shah were not confined to the 
recesses of the zenana, but were paraded before the lower 
orders, and became the common talk of the bazars. Sud- 
_denly his headlong career was arrested by the news of a 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal. 

A young prince, named Farrukh Siyar, a grandson of 
Bahadur Shah, had been left in Benyal during the fratricidal 
war which followed the death of Aurangzeb. By strange 
good fortune Farrukh Siyar had escaped the massacre of 
princes which accompanied the mse of Jehandar Shah; 
but still he was in constant peril of his lle, and was thus 
prepared for any desperate measure. When the reign of 
Jehandar Shah became a scandal to the empire, the minds 
of men began to turn towards Farrukh Siyar. Two Moghul 
brothers, known as the two Saryids, or descendants of the 
prophet, resolved to head a nghteous rebellion in the name 
of Farrukh Siyar; to depose the debauched sovereign wio 
disgraced the empire, and to place Farrukh Styar on the 
throne of Delhi, and govern the empire in his name. 

The two Saiyids were men of some standing. One was 
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the governor of Patna, and the other was governor g 
Allahabad, By their help, a force was collected, anq the 
two Satyids began to march to Delht accompanied jy 
Farrukh Siyar, Numbers joined them on the way. 7Zuifka; 
Khan took the field and advanced towards Agra, accom. 
panied by Jehandar Shah ; but the young Padishah wag ap 
arrant coward; andl fled back to Delhi, leaving the imperial 
forces to be defeated in the neighbourhood of Agra, © ‘The 
cause of Farrukh Siyar triumphed; and the two Saiyids 
conducted him to Delhi amidst the acclamations of’ the 
multitude, 

Zulfikar Khan tendered his submission to the two Saiyids 
and was received with every mark of favour, but wag trea. 
cherously assassinated on leaving the tent. Jehandar Shah 
was put to death, as well as many others who were likely 
to interfere with the accession of Farrukh Siyar. The new 
Padishah then ascended the throne of Delhi amidst tho 
firing of cannon and thunder of kettledrums, and was at 
once accepted by all parties as sovereign of the Moghul 
empire, 

Farrukh Siyar reigned from 1713 to 1719. T'rom the 
first he engaged in a series of intrigues for throwing off the 
yoke of the two Satyids, and ruling the empire as Irrespon. 
sible sovereign without check or Imndrance. The elder 
Saiyid, Abdulla Khan, filled the past of minister at Delhi, 
The younger Saiyid, Husain Ah Khan, was sent to restore 
the Moghul supremacy in Rajptitana, which had been in a 
disaffected state ever since the death of Aurangzeb. At the 
same time it was hoped that by separating the two brothers, 
by keeping the onc at Deli and sending the other to Raj- 
putana, it might be possible to effect their destruction. 

The Moghul comt had always been pre-eminent for craft 
and treachery ; but during the struggles between Jirrmkh 
Siyar and the two Satyids, there was an utter absence of 
scruple or shame. Rajpiitana had been virtually indepen. 
dent ever since the death of Aurangzeb. Even the border 
territory of Jaipur, which intervened between the Moghul’s 
territories and the more remote kingdoms of Udaipur and { 
Marwar, had thrown off the Muhammadan yoke, and - 
repuciated all connection with the Moghul court at Delhi, 
A Rajput prince, a kinsman of the old royal house, as. 
cended the throne as Raja of Jaipur, and was prepared to + 
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sct the Moghul suzerainty at defiance so long as the Moghul = 4.p. 
armics refrained from invading his territories. Teo tat 

In the first instance Husain Ali Khan was sent to reduce py). | 
the Raja of Jaipur to obedience. Mcanwhile secret letters against 
were sent by the Padishah to the Raja, encouraging him to Husain 
hold out against the Moghul troops, and instigating him to Ali Khan. 
do his utmost to effect the destruction of Husain Ah Khan. 

The Jaipur Raja was bewildered by these contradictory 
proceedings, but was at last reduced to: submission, and 
induced to give his daughter in marriage to Farrukh Siyar. 

Husain Ah Khan discovered the treachery which had Intrignes 
heen practised upon him as regards the Jaipur Raja, but respecting 
deemed it expedient to become reconciled to Farrukh the Vice- 
Siyar. It is said that this reconciliation was brought about eh 
by the mother of Farrukh Siyar; but it would be sheer pekhan. 
waste of time to inquire too closely into the intrigues which 
were at work in the Moghul court. Soon afterwards Husain 
Ali Khan encountered still more flagrant treachery. In 
order to keep him at a distance from his elder brother, he 
was appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan, and ordered to pro- 
ceed to his new government. At this time Dad chan, the 
same man who besicged Governor Pitt at Madras, was 
Viceroy of Gnzerat. Daud Khan was openly instructed, 
by letters from the minister Abdulla Khan, to meet Husain 
Ali Khan on his way to the Dekhan, and pay implicit 
obedience to his orders. At the same time Datid Khan 
was secretly told, by private letters from Farrukh Siyar, 

_ that if he could effect the destruction of Husain Ali Khan, 

- he would receive the viceroyalty of the Dekhan as his 
reward. The result was that Daud Khan_ strengthened 
his army by enlisting a force of Mahvattas. When Husain 
Ali Khan came up, instead of a fmendly greeting there was 
an obstinate battle. ‘The Mahrattas did nothing, but scoured 
about the plain on horseback, and kept aloof from the fieht- 
ing until the action was over. Meanwhile Datid Khan would 
have gained the victory, but in the moment of triumph he 
was shot dead by a musket-ball. His Mahrattas at once 
went over to the army of Flusain Ali Khan, tendered their sub- 
mission, and then began to plunder the camp of Daud Khan. 

A few glimpses of Delhi at this period are to be dernved 
from the correspondence of an English mission which was 
sent from Calcutta to Delhi in 1715, and remained more 
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than two years at the Moghul capital. The mission wag 
undertaken to secure certain trading privileges from the 
Great Moghul, and is chiefly remarkable for the delays 
and evasions of ministers and courtiers. The presents sept 
by the English merchants at Calcutta were received with 
great favour by the Padishah and the leading grandees ; anq 
the English ambassadors received so many promises of 
goodwill and patronage, that they wrote cheerful letters to 
Calcutta, saying that they were sanguine of obtaining all 
they wanted, When, however, they began to ask for 
firmdns setting forth the privileges to be granted, so many 
difficulties were raised on all sides that they began to 
despair of obtaining any firmiins at all. 

Meanwhile, an English surgeon named Hanulton, who 
accompanied the mission to Delhi, had been fortunate 
enough to heal Farrukh Siyar of a troublesome disease ; 
and the Padishah was willing to show his gratitude by 
granting a firmdn of privileges. But Farrukh Siyar refused 
to part with the doctor; and the doctor was thrown intoa 
painful fright ; for he had a wife and family in England, and 
was horrified at the idca of spending the rest of his days in 
gilded exile at Delht. 

Suddenly, after a delay of two years, all difficulties were 
removed. ‘The English had found it convenient to remove 
their old factory at Surat to their more important settlement 
at Bombay. This trifing event spread a terror through the 
Moghul court. The older grandees remembered that the fac- 
tory at Surat had been removed to Bombay just before the dis- 
astrous war of 1686; and they were in mortal fear Icst the 
repetition of the measure should be followed by the re- 
appearance of English men-of-war in the eastern seas, The 
requests of che English ambassadors were granted with surpris- 
ing promptitude ; even the English doctor was permitted to de- 
part after pledging himself to return withasupply of medicines 
at an‘early date ;! and the mission returnecl to Calcutta with 
firmins of new rights and privileges duly signed and sealed. 

Vhe English mussidn were impressed with the pomp 
and power of the Great Moghul, but they saw many signs 
of disturbance at Delhi. The marriage of Farrukh Styar with 
the Jaipur princess was celebrated with illuminations and 


* Pr. Hamilton died shortly after his return to Calcutta, His tomb- 
stone is still to be seen inscribed with a record of his services, 
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freworks: but the plots for securing the destruction of A.D. 
Husain Ali Khan were widely known, About thesame time a '713°1719 
Tartar army broke out in mutiny, and the troops were ~~ 
clamouring for their arrears of pay in the streets of Delhi. 

Meanwhile the Sikhs were signally cefeated in the Punjab, Wholesale 
and Bandu Guru was taken prisoner and conducted to Delhi execttons 
amidst a horrible procession of eight hundred Sikh prisoners San 
doomed to death, and two thousand bleeding heads borne on martyred 
poles. ‘The executions that followed were ghastly and sick- Guru. 
ening. The Sikh prisoners were beheaded at the rate of a 
hundred a day. The captive Guru was clothed In mock 
robes of state, and exhibited with an infant son in an iron 
cage. The child was butchered before his eyes, and he him- 
sclf was tortured to death with hot pincers. But Bandu Gur 
perished in the glory ef martyrdom, exulting in the dream 
that he had been raised up by God to scourge the sins and 
oppressions of the age. 

In 1719, abouta year after the English mission left Delhi, Doom of 
the reign of Farrukh Siyar was brought to a tragical close. Farrukh 
Abdulla Khan, the minister, found that his life was in danger, le 
and summoned his brother from the Dekhan, Hlusain-Ah ete 
Khan marched to Delhi with an army of Mahrattas, and of 
excited a universal terror. Then followed a night of horror, Mahvattas. 
The army of Abdulla Khan surrounded the palace, whilst 
the Mahrattas were supposed to keep order in the city. The 
most alarming reports spread through Delhi. It was said that 
Abdulla Khan had been murdered in the palace by the Raja 
of Jaipur. Next it was rumoured that the Mahrattas were 
- plundering the city; and the mob of Delhi rose against the 
Mahrattas, and slaughtered large numbers, and found so much 
gold in their saddle-hags as to increase the general alarm, 

Next morning the uproar was over, The trembling Padi- Assassina- 
shah had been dragged from the zenana amidst the screams 10" ee 
of women, and thrown into a dungeon and deprived of cye- pelieelet rae 
sight ; ancl it was soon known that he had been strangled to 
death by the bowstring, Meanwhile, an infant prince was 
taken out of the state prison of Selimghur, which adjoined 
the palace, and placesl upon the throne of the Moghuls, 

_ The firing of cannon, and thundering of the imperial kettle- 
‘drums at the gate of the palace, announced that Farrukh 
Siyar had ceased to reign, and that another Padishah was 
sovereign of the Moghul enipire, 
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Tt soon transpired that the two Satyids had assumed the 
supreme direction of affairs in the name of an Infant soye. 
reign. Three months afterwards the infant died, and another 
young boy was taken out of the state prison and set unop 
the throne. But the reign of the new puppet was shorter 
than that of his ill-starred predecessor. In a few weeks ho 
too was hurried to the grave by some insidious disease. 

A healthier youth was now taken out of the prison, and 
enthroned under the name of Muhammad Shah. He wag 
destined to reign for a period of nearly thirty years : to 
witness the mortal blow from Persia which shook the Moghul 
empire to its foundations; and to leave his successors to 
be the alternate prey of Afghans and Mahrattas, 

Muhammad Shah ascended the throne as the Plppet of 
the two Saiyids; but by this time a strong party had been 
formed against the brothers. The succession of three 
pageant Padishahs within a few brief months had opened 
the eyes of the leading grandees to the dangerous ambition 
of the Saiyids, and raised up a host of enemies who were 
resolved on their downfall. 

The two brothers were aware of the secret combinations 
formed against them, and Jabonred hard to defeat their 
designs. Abdulla Khan remained at Delhi to carry on the 
duties of piime minister. Flusain Ali Khan returned to his 
viceroyalty in the Dekhan, and carried the young Padishah 
with him as a precautionary measure. But there was 
treachery in the camp, and a savage Kalmuk agreed to strike 
the fatal blow. He presented a petition to Husain Ali Khan, 
and whilst the latter was reading it, the Kalmuk stabbed the 
Viceroy to the heart. The dead body rolled out of the 
opposite side of the palanquin. The Kalmuk was cut to 
pieces by the Viceroy’s guards. But Muhammad Shah 
placed himself at the head of his friends, and his appearance 
put an end to the confusion and restored order, ‘The army 
returned to Agra, and thence began the march to Delhi. 
Abdulla Khan marched out an army to revenge the death 
of his brother, but found it useless ‘to contend against the 
revolution. His forces were utterly defeated ; his life was 
spared ; but the power of the Saiyids was gone for ever. 

Muhammad Shah entered Delhi with all the triumph of a 
conqueror, He was received by his mother and ladies of 
the zenana with all the pomp and ceremonial that accom- 
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; panied the installation of Moghul sovereigns. Hetookhis an, 

_ seat upon the great throne; the imperial insignia were dis- 1719-1738 

» played on either side ; basins of gold coins and jewels were 9 ~~ 

| waved around him; and to all outward appearance he began 

» to reign with all the magnificence of a Jehangfr or Shah 

_ Jehan. But the energies of the imperial rule were already 

> in rapid decay ; the life-blood of the empire was ebbing 

* away; and the blaze of splendour which heralded the elcva- 

+ tion of Muhammad Shah to the sovereignty was but an 

> empty show to veil the decline of the empire, 

~ Thesigns of dissolution must have been already evident to Necay 
those who could see beneath the surface of things. The of the 

» Moghul court was torn by factions which could no longer oe 

i! be suppressed by the frown of the Padishah, and which not ieee 

» unfrequently broke out in open broils, The removal of 

\ Viceroys from one province to another, which had been so 

‘frequent under the despotic rule of Jehangfr, Shah Jehan, 

4 and Aurangzcb, had become of rare occurrence ; for an 

order for removal, under a weak sovereign like Farrukh 

~ Siyar or Muhammad Shah, might have been met by a for- 

~ midable rebellion which would have engulfed the empire. 

» One sign of weakness was more significant than all the Cessation 

~ others. ‘he impenal camp was no longer to be seen oF the 

. moving from [Hindustan to the Punjab, or from Hindustan ™perial 

» to the Dekhan, keeping Sikhs and Rajptits in awc, and PORN" 

. carrying the prestige of the Great Moghul to every part of 

. his dominions. During the reigns of Farrukh Siyar and 

Muhammad Shah, the Padishah was little better than a 

4. pageant confined to the palace; and his progresses in camp 

jy, Were little more than hunting expeditions in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Delhi. 

a Yet still the administration moved on im the well-worn Latent 

, grooves of long-established routine, although much of the force of 

_ Vitality of power had passed away. No Viceroy or Subah- ow" 

~ dar of a province was legally in possession of his post until (7 e” 

“he had received letters and insignia of investiture from 

- the Moghul court at Delhi; and this simple procedure pre- 

_ served the prestige of Moghul suzerainty for generations 

_ after the authority of the Padishah had dwindled into an 

a empty name. . 

a During the reign of Muhammad Shah a Subahdar might 


‘die, and his son might succeed to the post by an assumption 
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of hereditary right, which would have been ruthlessly denied 
by Aurangzeb or his predecessors ; but even during the 
last years of the empire the succession had no validity 
or weight in the eyes of the masses until the letters anq 
insignia had been received from Delhi. The same might 
be said of the subordinate Nawabs of outlying tert 
tories. A Nawab might be appointed by a Subahdar, 
and be succeeded on death by his eldest son; and je 
will be seen hereafter that this was the case with the 
Nawab of the Carnatic, under the Nizam or Subahdar 
of the Dekhan; but neither the original appointment, nor 
the succession of the son, could be considered Jegal and 
secure until letters and insignia had arrived from Delhj 
with the seals of the empire. The consequence was that 
a Viceroy never failed to send presents and promises to 
the Padishah and grandees, to secure the recognised sue. 
cession of a son or near kinsman; and whenever a Viceroy 
died every candidate for the government was cqually 
profuse in presents and promises in the hope of securing 
his own recognition to the exclusion of all others. 

All this while the Padishah was still the sole fountain of 
all honour, rank, and titles throughout the empire. Thege 
rewards were so largely coveted that grandecs were often 
ready to sacrifice the greater part of their wealth in order 
to obtain them. They were never hereditary, but they 
elevated the grandee for the time being above his fellows 
in the eyes of the whole court, and were thus always 
received with the utmost pride and gladness of heart. Many 
2 Subahdar or Nawab, driven to the verge of rebellion by 
insult or neglect, has been brought once again within the 
pale of loyalty and devotion by the receipt of an empty 
title and a dress of honour from the Great Moghul. 

A curious anomaly of the Moghul constitution was the 
appointment of a Dewan, or financial accountant-general, 
to every province of the empire. It was the duty of this 
officer to receive all collections of revenue, to pay all 
salaries, including that of the Subahdar or Nawab, and to 7 
devote his whole attention to the remission of the largest ~ 
possible yearly balance to the imperial treasury at Delhi 
In the reign of Aurangzeb the Dewan had been regarded 
as the most important officer in the province. The duties 
of the Subahdar or Nawab had been confined to the 
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snaintenance of the public peace and the administration of — ap. 
qustice; and all revenue questions had been left to the 1719-1738 
D ewan, At the same time the Dewan received his ap- ~~ 
intment direct from the Padishah, and was altogether 
dependent of the Subahdar or Nawab; and by his zeal 

| the collection of revenue, and ecaieaion of the largest 
nossible amount as the Padishah’s share, he might hope for 

Pp ‘omotion or reward. 

During the decline of the Moghul empire, the greediness General 
for rank sand titles led to a general corruption in the court corruption 
2 and provinces. The grandees grew rich whilst the imperial bean he 
revenues dwindled year by year. Presents to the minis- provinces. 
be ars, courtiers, and chief ladies of the zenana became of 
nv ore importance than the remittance of the yearly revenue 
to the imperial treasury. There were collusions between 
3¢ Subahdar and the Dewan, and by dint of bribes and 
essen the two appointinents were sometimes given to 
two different members of the same fannly, and sometimes 
were doubled up in the same officer. ‘I'he result was a 
£ Browing independence amongst the Subahdars and Nawabs 
‘of provinces ; a growing tendency on the part of those 
‘Officers to retain their several governments as the hereditary 
right of their respective families ; a growing disregard to the 
orders received from the court at Delhi, and a deter- 
mination to govern their respective provinces according 
to their own irresponsible will, 

__ Strange to say, whilst there was a gencral loosening of the Ostenta- 

tie which bound the Viceroys of provinces to the Moghul lious rever- 

‘court, the tie itself was on all occasions ostentatiously ‘dis- eo 

played before the multitude. Every Viceroy of a province er alia 

acted as though he believed that his authority derived Padishah. 

its sole lustre and security from its subordination to that 

. the Great Moghul. Whenever the imperial firmdns, 
‘orders, or letters of any description arrived from Delhi, the 

Subahdar or Nawab went out with all his officers in grand 

i ray to receive the documents with every clemonstration of 
respect and honour; to place the imperial commands upon 

his forehead in token of his profound submission to the 

vill of the Padishah; and to announce the coming of the 

Imperial messengers ‘with a salute of artillery, and every 

‘mark of devotion and loyalty. 

; The richest province of the empire, or that which sent 
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the largest yearly revenue to the Padishah, was the One 
which included the outlying territories of Bengal, Behar, ang 
Orissa, But the Nawabs of the Bengal provinces played no 
part in the history of the empire. ‘They lived to the 
eastward of the river Carumnasa, and had little or no ep. 
cern with the Moghul court, beyond remitting the yearly 
revenue to Delhi. 

The two most important officers m the empire were Saddut 
Ali Khan, who was Subahdar of Oude; and Chin Kutch 
Khan, better known by his title of Nizam-ul-mulk, who was 
Subahdar or Nizam of the Dekhan,’ ‘Phe history of these 
two men is typical of the condition of the Movhul empire 
during the reign of Muhammad Shah, and thus demands 
separate consideration. : 

The province of Oude in those times inchided not only 
modern Oude, but the vast area of fertile territory extend. 
ing from Benares to Agra, which is comprised in the present 
day under the general term of North-west Provinces. 
Saddut Alt Khan was a Persian and a Shfah. He was of 
Jow extraction, having been originally a cotton merchant 
of Khorasan; but by a strange destiny he had become 
Viceroy and practically sovereign over the greater part of 
Hindustan, and was the ancestor of the later kings of 
Oude, who like him professed the religion of the Shiahs. 

Nizam-ul-mulk was a rival in race and religion, a Turk 
and a Sunni, He belonged to what was called a Turanian 
family, as distinguished from the Iranian, or Persian stock, 
His early history is obscure, but he and his futher before 
him are said to have held important commands in. the 
reign of Aurangzeb, 

During the scandalous reign of Jehandar Shah, the proud 
spit of Nizam-ul-mulk had nearly worked his own downfall, 
Whilst proceeding through the streets of Delhi, his way was 
impeded by one of the worthless parasites of the hour; a 
woman who had formerly sold fruit and garden stuff in the 
vegetable market, but had become the sworn friend of a 


1 Chin Kulich Khan subsequently received the honorary title of Asof 
Jah, which, according to Muhammadan tradition, was the name of the 
minister of Solomon. But though he is often called Asof Jah he ts 
best known by the title of Nizam-ul-emulk, or “! revulitor of the state,” 
given to him on the accession of Farrukh Siyar; and as his stLcecssors, 
(ie Nizans of [fyderabad, are named after this title, it will be preserved 
throughout the present volume, 
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dancing-gitl who was the ruling favourite of Jehandar Shah. —a.p, 
“Chis woman was proceeding to the palace on an elephant, 1719-1738 
accompanied by a numerous retinue ; and as she passed she 9 
soured! out a torrent of abuse on Nizam-ul-mulk, It is said 
that the proud Turk gave a signal to his retainers; but 
yyhether he did or no, the men drayged the woman from her 
elephant and mallreated her in the presence of the mob. 
‘The woman threw ashes on her head, and hurried off to the 
alace to demand vengeance from tbe favourite dancing-girl. 
Meanwhile Nizam-ul-mulk went to the house of the prime 
minister Zulfikar Khan, and told him the whole story. ‘he 
two men were not friends, but Zulfkar Khan saw the neces- 
sity for supporting his fellow-grandee against the insolence 
of the favourite. Accordingly he wrote on a slip of paper 
«JT throw in my lot with that of Nizam-nl-mulk »” and sent 
the writing to Jehandar Shah. The paper proved to be a 
sufficient warning for the young Padishah; he saw that re- 
yenge was out of the question, and nothing more was heard 
of the matter, 

At the accession of Ifarrukh Styar, the two Saiyids made Jealousy 
much of Nizam-ul-mulk, gave him the title and appointed of the 
him Subahdar of the Dekhan. Subsequently they grew sayids, 
jealous of him and transferred him to the government of 
Malwa between the Chambal and Nerbudda, whilst Husain 
Ali Khan was appointed Subahdar of the Dekhan between 
the Nerbudda and Kustna. 

Alter the assassination of Husain Ali Khan, Nizam-ul- The 
mulk crossed the Nerbudda with an army, and took posses- Nivam 
sion of the government of the Dekhan, defeating every Dekha ne 
commander who was secretly sent to overthrow him, whilst ~ °°" 
sull retaining a paramount influence in Malwa and 
Guczerat, 

_ All this while the Mahrattas were the pest of the empire, Growing 
the horror of the Moghul court, the terror of the Moghul power of 
Viceroys of provinces, and the especial enemies of Nizam- the 
ulinulk, The first Peishwa, Balaji Visvanath, died in 1720, ee 
and was succeeded in the post of minister by his son Raji ae 
Rao, who ts always described as the ablest Mahratta Brah- Brahman 
man of the time.! The policy of both father and son was to Pelshwas. 
secure the continued recognition of Maharaja Sahu as the 
vassal of the Great Moghul; to enforce the Mahratta claims 
1 Compare anle, p, 206, 
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to chout throughout the Dekhan, Malwa and Guzerat: ang 
to keep the loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, which might 
prove dangerous to the Lrahman government at Satara 
continually employed at a distance from the capital 
These ends both Peishwas in turn had sought to attaiy by 
issuing commissions to different Mahratta leaders to collec 
chout in all directions in the name of Mahiraja Sahu, 

The policy of the Peishwas throws much light upon the 
political genius of the Mahratta Brahmans. They did not 
care to create a Mahratta empire with well-defined frontierg, 
They preferred exercising the nght of interference oye 
a large and undefined part of the Moghul empire, and 
collecting chout under the plea of affording protection and 
security in return. 

The Peishwa parcelled out the right of collecting 
chout amongst different military leaders mm every district, 
in such a way, that whilst each leader had an interest in 
increasing the contributions to the general stock, no one 
had a compact property to render him independent of the 
Brahman court at Satara. Moreover, by dividing the revenne 
into innumerable fractions, it threw the military leaders into 
the hands of Brahman accountants ; and thus strengthened 
the power of the Peishwa by increasing the Influence of the 
caste of Mahratta Brahmans to which he belonged. 

Mahratta history has thus an importance which has never 
been recognised by historians. It illustrates the struggle 
for political power between the caste of priests and that 
of soldiers which is the life and soul of «ancient history, 
Glimpses of this struggle are furnished by the annals of 
Hebrews and Egyptians, but they are obscure and blurred, 
Mahratta history reveals every. secret working 1n_ the 
battle betwecn intellect and brute force, which ended in the 
triumph of the Brahman. In like manner the after history 
will tell of the revolt of the military leaders against the 


Brahman ascendancy, until the power of the Peishwas was } 


reduced to a pareant by Lord Wellesley. 


it was during this early period of the Brahman ascendancy, J, 


Rise of the that the Mahratta commanders, mostly men of low caste, 


Gackwar, 
Sindia, 
Hollkar, 
anc the 
Bhonsla, 


began to rise to the rank of predatory powers, The family | 


of the Gackwar of Baroda came to the front in Guzerat; 
the families of Sindia and Holkar established a hold in 
Malwa; and the Bhonsla family, the same clan to which 





1 
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Givaji belonged, established a dominion in Berar in the avn. 
Dekhan to the northward of the dominions of the Nizam, 1719-1738 

But during the supremacy of the Brahman Peishwas ,. 77> 
these leaders were little more than military puppets in the ae 
hands of the central power at Satara; they were in fact he - 
officers of the Peishwa, commanding divisions of his troops, Peishwa. 
and acting under his commission. It was not until many 
ears afterwards, when the power of the Peishwa was on the 
wane, that these mulitary leaders ventured to exercise 
political influence and authority as semi-independent princes 
of the Mahratta empire. 

The dealings of an astute Mahratta Brahman, like Baji Dealings 
Rao, with Nizam-ul-mulk and Muhammad Shah, are too of the” 
obscure and complicated to be dealt with except in the ae 
most general terms. Baji Rao was ever ready to take eae 
advantage of the jealousies and rivalries in the Moghul Padishah. 
empire to further his own political schemes for power and 
agerandisement. He saw the jealous antagonism between 
the Padishah and Nizam-ul-mulk, and laboured hard to 
profit by it. He helped the imperial forces to drive the 
power and influence of Nizam-ul-mulk out of Guzerat and 
Malwa; and in return he obtained from the Moghul court a 
grant of chout for the whole of the Dekhan, He carried on 
a series of desultory wars against Nizam-ul-mulk, until he 
forced him into a kind of recognition of the Mahratta 
claims. At the same time there was some sort of com- 
promise between the two. Nizam-ul-mulk obtained better 
terms from Baji Rao by engaging not to interfere in the 
Mahratta collections in Guzerat and Malwa. All this while 
Baji Rao was seeking to obtain from the Moghul court a 
formal grant of the chout for Guzerat and Malwa, 

The Moghul court vainly attempted to resist these Resistance 
demands. ‘Their unwieldy masses of regular troops could of the 
make no impression on loose bands of Mahratta horsemen, Moghul 
whose home was in the saddle, and who disappeared from Sac 
the scene one day only to reappear in an: unexpected quarter preten- 
on the morrow. Muhammad Shah made certain concessions sions, 
to the Peishwa, but only with the view of embroiling him 
with other powers. He ceded to the Peishwa the nght 
of collecting chout from the Rajputs; a measure which 
certainly led to endless predatory wars between Rajputs 
and Mahrattas when both ought to have been united in a 
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strong national confederacy of Hindus against the] Moghuls § 
Muhammad Shah also made some additions to the Mabirat 
claims on the territories of Nizam-ul-inulk, ‘I hjs Le 
measure recalled the Nizam to a sense of his dependence on 
the Padishah. Henceforth he seems to have resolved gy 
supporting the Padishah against the Mahrattas. At the 
same time Baji Rao resolved on marching a Mahratta arity 
towards Delhi, and driving Muhammad Shah into making g 
formal grant of chont for Cuzerat and Malwa. | 

Such was the general progress of affairs from the beginning | 
of the rcign of Muhammad Shah in 1719 down to the yer 
1736. Inthe latter year Baji Rao advanced a Mahnty F 
army towards Agra; whilst his light troops, under the cy. 
mand of Mulhar Rao Holkar, began to ravage the surround. 
ing country beyond the Jumna, Suddenly Holkar ya 
attacked and driven back by a force under Saddut Ali Khan, 
Subahdar of Oude. This check was magnified into a grey 
victory ; but Baji Rao retrieved his discrace by appearing § 
with a Mahratta army at the very gates of Delhi, | 

This movement of Baji Rao took place in the beginning | 
of 1737, and threw the Moghul capital into the utmost 
> consternation. But the object of Baji Rao was not ty | 
provoke, but to intimidate the Padishah. He made no 
attempt to enter Delhi, and he tried to prevent his troops 
from devastating the suburbs. Meanwhile Saddut ah | 
Khan jomed his forces to the imperial army ; and Baji Rao | 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. During this 7 
retreat of the Mahrattas, Nizam-ul-mulk marched an arniy 
to Delhi, and was received at the capital with every mark of | 
favour. 

These movements of rival armies become intelligible by 
bearing m mind the secret relations between the Moshul 
court and the Peishwa. The Moghul court was playing of 
the Mahrattas as a check upon the growing and dangerous 
power of Saddut Ah Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk. at the | 
same time the Moghul court was in mortal fear of the Mah 
rattas. Jt shrunk from the ignomimy of making a formal | 
grant of the chout for Malwa and Guzerat ; but according | 
to current reports it secretly paid chout for all its own 
territories round about Delhi, with the view of keeping 
the Mahrattas at a distance from the Moghul capital. Thus 
Bajt Kao advanced to Agra and Delhi with the view ¢ 
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~ securing the formal grant of chout for Malwa and Guzerat; 4-0. 

but he kept his Mahratta army from plundering the sur- no 738 

" younding country lest he should thereby forfeit his claim =~ 

~ to chout from the Delhi territories. 

- Jn 1738 the Nizam was returning from Delhi to the Baji Rao’s 

~ Dekhan, when he came into collision with Baji Rao on the triumph 

 panks of the Nerbudda, There was no actual battle, but sr ue 

~ the Mahrattas surrounded the Nizam, cut off his supplies, eee 

‘and reduced him to sore distress, In this extremity Nizam- revolution 

ul-emulk engaged to procure from the Padishah a cession of from 

"the chout for Malwa and Guzerat to the Peishwa. The Without. 

~ Nizam then returned to Delhi, and Baji Rao took possession 

"of Malwa, At this crisis political affairs were brought to a 

* standstill by a sudden and unexpected blow from the side 

~_ of Persia, which shook the Moghul empire to its fonnda- 

> tions, 

* The modern history of Persia begins with the year 1500, The Sufi 

* when it was formed into an independent kingdom by a empire in 

_ dynasty of Shiah fanatics, known as the Sufi Shahs. The pee 

* rise of the Siifl empire preceded that of the Moghul empire ee ee 

* of Hindustan by a quarter of a century, and its downfall 

By preceded that of the Moghul empire about the same period. 

© The rule of the Shahs of Persia differed little from that Character- 
of the Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan. There were no !stics of 

4 fratricidal wars at the death of a Shah, but the princes were bein 

| freated with greater cruelty during the lifetime of their nue 

© father, often kept in state prisoris, and blinded or strangled 

* to prevent rebellion. On the death of a Shah a son or 

1a grandson was taken out of a prison and placed upon 

the throne; and all his brothers, and all other possible 

= crivals, were butchered wholesale. Each Shah in succession 

t! seemed to be more weak, more cruel, and more depraved 

© than his predecessor ; and it is difficult to understand how 

the empire could have been kept together, threatened as it 

_) was by the Turks on the west, the Russians on the north, 

© and Afghans and Uzbegs to the eastward, 

i The dynasty was at last overthrown by an inyasion of Afghan 

& Afghans. About 1710 the Afghans of Kandahar and Flerat oan 

‘threw off the Persian yoke, and established their inde- err ty 

‘pendence under a chieftain of their own race, In 1722 the ©” ar 

) Afghans marched to Ispahan, and besieged the city until it 

© Was starved into unconditional surrender, Shah Husain, 


* 
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the last of the Suiff dynasty, abdicated his throne jp favony 
of Mahmud, the Afghan conqueror; and for a Period of 
eight years, from 1722 to 1730, the people of Pers 
subjected to the indescribable atrocities and out; 
Afghan rule. 

Meanwhile Shah Tahmasp, a son of Shah Husain, made 
feeble efforts to recover his father’s kingdom, Ty 1727 he 
was joined by a frcebooting chieflain named Nadir Kuli, or 
Nadir the slave. This man was a born general, endowed 
with an instinct for creating armies and founding empires 
He waged such successful wars against the Afghans that by 
the year 1730, he had driven them out of Persia and placed 
Shah ‘Yahmasp on the throne of [spahan, 

But Nadw Kuli Khan, as he was now called, wags only 
making a stepping-stone of Shah Lahmasp. Te went off 
to Khorasan to complete the subjuvation of the Afvhans, 
Meanwhile Shah ‘Tahmasp engaged in war against the Turks 
met with some disasters, and concluded a peace by yielding 
up his right to Armenia, Ierivan, and Gcorgia, which had 
long been in the possession of Persia, Nadir Kuli Khan 
affected the utmost indignation at this ivnominious peace, 
He returned to Ispahan, threw Shah ‘Tahmasp into con 
finement, and placed the Shah’s infant son upon the throne, 
He then carried on a war with ‘Turkey until she was com. 
pelled to restore the disputed provinces ; and Russia was 
also induced to restore certain territories bordering on the 
Caspian which had been seized by Peter the Great. Nadir 
Kult Khan was thus all-powerful in) Persia. In 1736 
the infant sovereign died, and Nadir the slave assumed the 
full sovereignty under the title of Nadir Shah, or Nadir the 
king. 

In 1737 Nadir Shah was engaged in besieging Kandahar, 
when he sent two successive embassies to the Great Moghul 
at Delhi. The Moghul court took no notice of these embas- 
sies ; it did not even dismiss them and permit them to return 
to their master. Probably the haughty Moghul was prepared 
to dispute the title of Nadir Shah to the throne of Persia, 
and to treat him as an upstart and usurper. ‘The result was 
that Nadir Shah captured Kandahar and Kabul, and then 
prepared to march an army to Delhi w/d Peshawar and 
Lahore, 


The Moghul court at this crisis was feeble to the last 


la were 
ages of 
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degree. It had been recently threatened by the Mahrattas, A.D. 
and it was torn to pieces by the dissensions and jealousies 1735-1739 
of the leading granclees. There was hot rivalry between picon- 
Saddut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, and one or both were sions and 
at daggers drawn with Khan-dauran, the minister, In- treacheries 
~ deed it was currently reported that both Saddut AH Khan 4 Delhi. 
and Nizam-ul-mulk had been for some time in secret cor- 
yespondence with Nadir Shah, and had invited him to invade 
Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah was certainly familiar with the progress of Nadir 
affairs in India. He charged Muhammad Shah with having Shah's 
failed to collect the Jezya from the unbelieving Hindus, ™&"** 
and with having paid a fourth of his revenue to the 
idolatrous Mahrattas. 

Nadir Shah reached Peshawar without difficulty. The March 
Moghul court had heen accustomed to pay a yearly subsidy from 
to the hill tribes for the defence of the frontier passes ; but Sa 
for some years preylously the moncy had been appropriated (he ‘ 
by the corrupt and unscrupulous minister. Consequently the Punjab, 
garrisons had been withdrawn, and the disbanded troops 1738. 
not only left the passes open to Nadir Shah, but eagetly 
joined his army in the hope of sharing in the spoils of 
Hindustan. The Persian invader met with little or no 
resistance on his way through the Punjab. ‘The Moghul 
Viceroy of the province was in communication with Nizam- 
ul-mulk ; and he deemed it more to his interest to permit 
Nadir Shah to conunue his march, than to sacrifice his 
troops and himself in vain efforts to repel the invasion. 

At last the Moghul court was awakened ftom its lethargy, Moghul 
A large army marched from Delht to Kurnal, about sixty- 2'™y 
five miles to the northward, under the joint command of Saar 
Nizam-ul-emulk and Khan-dauran, and accompanied by 
Muhammad Shah. Shortly afterwards the army of Nadir Shah 
approached Kurnal, and encamped in the neighbow hood. 

At this crisis Saddut Ali Khan arrived at Delhi with re- Disaster 
inforcements, and proposed giving the enemy battle. But at Kurnal, 
the old rivalries were still at work. Saddut Ali Khan and !'739: 
Khan-dauran went out to engage the enemy, but Nizam-ul- 
mulk stood aloof ancl refused to join in the fighting. ‘The 
Moghul army was utterly defeated; Saddut Al han 
was taken prisoner, and Khan-dauran received a mortal 
wound. 
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ALD, Muhammad Shah was now at the mercy of Nadir Shah, 
1738-1739 Nizam-ul-mulk was sent to offer terms to the conqueror; he 
is said to have agreed to pay two crores of rupees, or two 


Negotia- — : : : 
ane millions sterling, provided Nadir Shah returned to Persia 
with Nadir without advancing on Delhi. The terms were accepted, 
Shah, and Nizam-ul-imulk returned to the camp of the Padishah 


with the joyful news, and was rewarded with the coveted 
rank of Amir of Amirs, or chief of all the Amfrs, 
Treachery Saddut Ali Khan was stung with jealousy at the honour 
of Saddut’ conferred on his rival. He told Nadir Shah that two crores 
Ali Khan. were only a flea-bite in comparison with the treasnres of 
Delhi; and he persuaded the invader to pursue his march 
to the Moghul capital, by promising to collect a subsidy 
of twenty crores. ‘he offer was accepted, and Saddut 
* Ali Khan hastened back to Delhi. 
Naviv Nadir Shah set out on his march to Delhi with the ex 
Shal’s _ pectation of receiving a subsicly of twenty millions sterling, 
march to Fle ordered Muhammad Shah to go on before him and 
pee prepare the city and palace for his reception. He received 
a visit from Saddut Ali Khan in the suburbs, but treated 
him with harshness, and asked why he had not begun to 
collect the subsidy. Saddut saw that his ruin was at hand. 
He left the presence of Nadir Shah in abject terror, swal- 
lowed a dose of poison, and passed away from the scene, 
Gloomy Next day Nadir Shah entered the city of Delhi with 
entry into twenty thousand men. All houses and shops were closed; 
Uelhi. not a soul appeared in the strects. Amidst this portentous 
gloom, Nadir Shah posted his troops in various quarters of 
the city, and proceeded to the palace, where he was duly 
entertained by Muhammad Shah. 
Moghul The soldiers of Nadir Shah were known as the Persian 
outbreak : army, but they chiefly consisted of ‘Tartars, Afghans, and 
slaughter Uzbegs ; and were naturally regarded with disgust and 
a a hatred by the proud Moghuls, Nadir Shah promulgated 
soldiers, stringent orders that none of the inhabitants of Delhi should 
be injured ; indeed all that he wanted was to collect the 
subsidy as thoroughly and rapidly as possible, and this 
could be best achieved by abstaining from all alarms. but 
the people of Delhi were driven by terror and shame into 
acts of madness. On the day after the entry of Nadir 
Shah, being the roth of March, 1739, a turmoil arose in 
the city. Many of the strangers were cut down and 
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slaughtered. A rumour spread through the streets and a.p. 
bazars that Nadir Shah had been slain within the palace, 1739-1745 
The mob arose in overwhelming force and began to massacre "~~ 
the foreign soldiery, in the same way that they had massacred 
the Mahrattas some twenty years before. The approach of 
night increased the uproar. The troops of Nadir Shah re- 
treated to their quarters in the caravanserais and houses of the 
randces, and stood under arms throughout the night, whilst 
all stragglers were butchered by the infuriated multitude. 

At early morning Nadir Shah left the palace with a strong Nadir 
force, and began riding through the streets of Delhi. The Shah's 
sight of the dead bodies of his troops aroused his terrible "verse: 
wrath, At the same moment he was assailed with stones, 
arrows, and firearms, from the houses, and one of his chiefs . 
was slain by his side. He determined on a deed of 
vengeance, which has no parallel in modern history. He 
ordered an indiscriminate massacre of the inhabitants with- 
out regard to age or sex. No city taken by storm could 
have presented greater horrors. ‘The Persian army, mad- 
dened by the sight of their bleeding comrades, spread over 
the city hke demons, breaking open shops, houses, and 
palaces, slaughtering, plundering, burning, destroying, and 
committing every kind of outrage with an unbridled fury 

which knew not how to pity nor how to spare. 

The sack and carnage of Delhi lasted from eight o’clock Seven 
in the morning until three o’clock in the afternoon, The hos 
strects were filled with the shouts of the brutal soldiery and ae 
the shricks of ‘their helpless victims, The atmosphere was | 
reeking with the blood and butchery of thousands of.human 
beings. Houses were set on fire, and numbers perished in | 
the flames. Husbands killed their wives and then murdered 
themselves. Women threw themselves into wells, Children 
were slaughtered without mercy, and infants were cut to 
pieces at their mothers’ breasts. : 

© All this while Nadir Shah sat in a little mosque in the Nadir 

“ principal street, which 1s still pointed out to modern travel- ae 

_lers. His presence in his milder moods was sufficient to ynosque, 
stnke beholders with awe. Six feet high, with swarthy 

countenance, large eyes, and a voice of thunder, his com- 
manding aspect compelled all men to bend before him. 

_ But now as he sat in the mosque, his features were lighted 

4) up by a stern ferocity, as if le exulted in the great- 
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ness of his revenge. Nizam-ul-mulk, stung by Temorse, 
threw himself at the feet of the conqueror, and prayed for 
mercy towards the innocent inhabitants ; but he wag ye. 
ceived with torrents of abuse that must have added to his 
terrors. Muhammad Shah followed his example, and begged 
that his subjects might be spared from further Slaughter, 
At last the bloodthirsty warrior began to relent ; he sent ont 
orders that the butchery should end, and he was promptly 
and implicitly obeyed. But the sun set Npon a scene of 
horror and devastation which has rarely been equalled jy 
the annals of Tartar revenge. 

Next morning the survivors were ordercd under terrible 
penalties to dispose of the dead. ‘he corpses of Hindas 
and Muhammadans were thrown promiscuously tovether, 
Many were buried in vast pits ; many were cast on piles of 
timber taken from the falling houses, and burnt in huge 
holocausts. The number of slain can never be known, 
According to one wild estimate, more than a hundred 
thousand souls perished in the massacre ; but if the number 
is recluced to one-fifth or one-tenth, it is sufficient to strike 
men with terror until the end of time. 

When the slanghter was over and the murdered heaps 
had heen cleared away, the work of plunder and exaction 
was carried out with relentless barbarity. The peacock 
throne and all the jewels of the imperial palace became the 
spoil of the conqueror ; so did the best of the cannon and 
warlike stores, and the choicest of the elephants, horses, and 
camels. Contributions were levied from every grandee, and 
from every dwelling-house in the capital ; and any show of 
reluctance or attempt at concealment was met by threats 
and tortures. Many who were unable to meet the demand 
committed suicide rather than fall into the hands of their 
tormentors. A body of Persian horse was sent to Oude, 
and confiscated the treasures of Saddut Ali Khan to the 
value of one or two millions sterling. A like sum _ was 
demanded of Nizam-wl-mulk, and a large amount scems to 
have been obtained; but the treasury of the Dekhan was 
out of the reach of Nadir Shah; and any force despatched 
in that direction might have been cut off in the passes of 
the Vindhya mountains, or exposed to the assaults of the 
Mahrattas. An attempt was made to secure a subsidy fron 
Bengal; but the treasury of Murshedabad was too remote 
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from Delhi; and not even the avarice of Nadir Shah would —a.v. 
induce him to send an army into the defiles of Bihar. 173971748 

The total value of the gold, silver, jewels, weapons, stulls, yaiue of 
stores, and money carried off by Nadir Shah has been vari- the spoil. 
ously estimated from eight to eighty millions ; but all such 
conjectures are the sport of the imagination, Nothing is 
known beyond the fact that the invader carried off vast 
and untold treasures; that he gave three months’ pay to 
every soldier in his army, and remitted a year’s taxation 
throughout the whole Persian empire. 

Nadir Shah demanded the niece of Muhaminad Shah in Inter 
marriage for his second son. He also demanded the ces- marriage 
sion to Persia of all territories to the westward of the Indus #74 ceded 
which had previously belonged to the Moghul. Indeed he eee 
he might have made any demand he thought proper, for 
Muhammad Shah was far too prostrate to attempt any 
refusal. The marriage of his son to the Moghul princess 
was solemnised with some show of rejoicing; and the ces- 
sion of territory was embodicd in a formal grant, which was 
couched in terms of abject submission to the will of the 
conqueror. 

Nadir Shah reinstated the fallen Moghul in the possession Departure 
of his throne and empire. He exhorted every vassal and of Nadi 
feudatory to be loyal in their devotion to Muhammad Shah; 2284: 
and he threatened to wreak his vengeance on any that should 
attempt to rebel. He then returned to Persia after a stay 
of tvo months in Hindustan. 

Nadir Shah never reappeared in India. He lived nine Nadir 
years longer, during which he was engaged in wars with the Shah as- 
Turks, or in putting down rebellions in his own territories. oe 
Unfortunately for him, he imterfered with the national ce 
religion of Persia. He sought to put an end to the 
antagonism between Shiahs and Sunnfs by declaring the 
Sunn{ faith to be the one state religion of the empire. THe 
thus raisecl a storm of fanaticism against his rule, which no 
force could allay. In 1747, at the age of sixty, he was cut 
off by assassins, after a troubled reign of eleven years. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah inflicted a mortal blow on Paralysis 
the Moghul empire. Muhammad Shah was re-seated on of the 
the throne of his fathers, but his sovereignty was little Moghul 
better than a name. The Viceroys of the provinces had eee 
become independent princes. ‘The death of a Subahdar or 
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Nawab was followed by fratricidal wars like those which 
attended the demise of a Padishah; and not unfrequently 
by the elevation of a usurper with no other authority than — 
that derived from the sword. The Mahrattas were no longer ° 
to be quieted by payments from the imperial treasury, for the 
treasury had been emptied by Nadir Shah; and the Mah — 
ratta leaders led their hosts of horsemen to the remotes —- 
quarters of India, plundering and devastating the two. 
Carnatics in the southern Peninsula, and at the sametime . 
spreading like destroying locusts over the fertile plains of - 


. Bengal. 


Mahratta. 
affairs, 


1740-48, 


Death of 
Muham- 
mad Shah, 
1748 : 
Afghan 
invasion, 


Revolu- . 
tion 
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destinies 
of India, 


Baji Rao died in 1740, and was succeeded in the post of 
Peishwa by his.son Balaji Rao. Maharaja Sahu died in 


1748, the year after the assassination of Nadir Shah, and - Q 


was succeeded on the throne of Satara by a nominal sove. 
reign named Raja Ram. At the same time a noiseless 
revolution was carried out, under which the real sovereignty 
was transferred from the Maharaja to the Peishwa. Raja 
Ram reigned as a state pageant m the fortress or prison at 
Satara; whilst Balaji Rao removed the Mahratta court to 
Poona, and reigned at. the old capital of Sivaji as the. 
independent sovereign of the Mahratta empire, but under 
the old name of Peishwa or minister. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1748, the same year that saw 
the death of Maharaja Sahu. Ait this moment a new enemy 
appeared in Hindustan to contest with the Mahrattas for 
supremacy. The assassination of Nadir Shahin the pre- 
vious year had delivered the Afghans from the Persian yoke, 
Another Asiatic conqueror rose to the front under the name 
of Ahmad Shah Abdali. He extended the independent 
empire of the Afghans over the greater part of Central Asia, 
including the Punjab and Kashmir. He invaded Hindu. | 
stan for the purpose of re-establishing the old Afghan 
supremacy in India. The consequence was that the succes- 
sors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants in the hands | 
of rival ministers, who in their turn were alternately under — 
the influence of Mahrattas and Afghans. 7 

At this turning-point in the downward career of the once 
Great Moghul, the history of India underwent an entire | 
reyolution. The Moghul empire was broken wp never to | 
be restored. The foundations of a new empire were laid | | 
by English settlers, which was destined to extend its para | 
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mount influence over the whole of India from sea to sea. A.D. 
~The centre of political interest is thus transferred from the 1739-1748 
old Moghul capital of Delhi to the English settlements of ~~ 
Madras and Calcutta. The Hindu nationalities of India, 

after centuries of repression, were to be educated by British 
administrators in a knowledge of that civilisation, which has 
regenerated the western world and established the reign of 

order and of law. In this manner the people of India are 

being trained and disciplined by British rule for a new 
career of national:life, which: can only be revealed in the 
upknown world of the future. 


A.D, 


PART III. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
ENGLISH AT MADRAS. 
A.D. 17c0 TO 1756. 


Durine the early half of the eighteenth century, the F-nglish 


1790-1732 town of Madras grew into an important settlement, It was 


Growing 


enlarged by the addition of out villages, which still give their 


importance names to different quarters of the moclern city.! It carried 
of Madras. on a profitable trade with Burma and Siam, Sumatra and 


Com- 
mercial 
establish- 
ment, 


China. It employed more weavers and manufactured more 
cotton piece goods than at any previous period; and no 
settlement in the eastern seas was regarded by the Lnelish 
Company with more pride and complacency than Madras 
and Fort St. George. 

The government of Madras was the natural outcome of a 
trading agency. The establishment of every English factory 
in India originally consisted of a certain number of European 
servants, graded as writers, factors and merchants, who were 
paid small salaries, but were lodged and boarded at the 
Company’s expense. In the seventeenth century a writer 
only drew ten pounds per annum, a factor only twenty 
pounds, and a merchant only forty pounds ; whilst the yearly 
salary of the president or governor was only three or four 

1 In the seventeenth century, Nunkumbaukum, Vepery, lgmore, 


Royapoorum, and other localities familar to modern residents in 
Madras, were native villages outside the Company’s grounds, 
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hundred pounds. In the eighteenth century salaries were 
considerably raised, but were still absurdly small to modern 
eyes. dtvery servant of the Company, however, was allowed 
the privilege of engaging in private trade, so long as he 
confined it to the ports in the eastern seas, and did not 
meddle in the Company's monopoly of trade with Iurope. 
The governor of Madras exercised supreme control over 
the White town, but was helped by a council of selected 
merchants ; and so indecd were the governors of Bombay 
and Calcutta. Such was the simple origin of the povernors 


in council for Madras and Bombay, and the Viecroy in. 


council for the whole of India, ’Phe governor and council 
at Madras, during the seventeenth and nearly half of the 
eighteenth centuries, were clictly engaged in superintending 
the Company’s trade; in sellmg Tenghsh manufactures and 
commodities in Indian markets, and providing Indian pro- 
ducts and manufactures for the home markets. They also 
regulated all matters connected with revenue and expendi 
ture; and investigated and punished all offences conmilted 
by Juropeuans. Besides the governor and council, a court, 
consisungs of a mayor and aldermen, was established by 
royal charter for the trial of all civil cases in which Euro- 
peans were concerned ; but there always seems to have been 
an appeal to the governor and council, 

The administration of justice amongst the natives in 
Black town was more simple and oriental. Inytish justices 
of the peace satin certain courts or choultrics, and promptly 
disposed of all cases, civil and criminal, by fine, imprison- 
ment, or whipping; and appeals to the governor and council 
were very rare, except in capital cases, or where there was 
some doubt about Jurisdiction, ‘The ditties of the police were 
carried out by a Hindu official, known as the Pedda Naik, 
who was bound to make vood all stolen property. Tle was 
remunerated, Hindu fashion, by a grant of hereditary lands, 
and sinall eefro¢ dutics levied on certain classes of commo- 
ditics admitted mto the town, 

The Finghsh at Madras had always been jealous of the 
Dutch, but only as rivals ty the Indian trade, The Dutch 
had a fortand town at Puleat, about twenty-four miles to 
the northward of Madras 5 and occasionally civilities anc hos- 
pitalities were exchanged between the authorities of Pulieat 
and those of Port St, George, Lhe Dutch also had a# fort 
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and town at Sadras, about forty miles to the southward o¢ 
Madras; and the ruins of well-ordered towers andl ranparts, | 
prim gardens, neat water channels, and secluded bowers yijj 
still meet the eye of the pilgrim, who seeks to recall tha 
old days of Dutch rule in India. 

But the English of the eighteenth century hated the Trench 
as their natural enemies ; and this hatred was intensified jy 
India by the fact that the natural enemies were Commercial 
rivals. The French had built a town and fort at Pondicherry, 
about a hundred miles to the south of Madras ; and when. 
ever a clifference arose betwecn the two governments, it was 
accompanied by a warm correspondence which plainly re. 
vealed the hostile feeling which was burning on cither side, 

Besides Madras, the Enghsh had founded a settlement at 
Fort St. David, near the mouth of the southern Pennar river, 
It was only twelve miles to the south of Pondicherry; and 
seems to have been a rival establishment to Pondicherry, 
Fort St, David plays an important part in the after history; 
for the English at that settlement hated the French with as 
much warmth as their brethren at Fort St. George. 

The Enghsh at Madras and Fort St. Davicl were also 
troubled by so-called interlopers; a name applicd to all 
English adventurers, who were not in the service of the 
Company, and who were not licensed to dwell as free 
merchants within the Company’s bounds. These interlopers 
were generally roving captains, who persisted in carrying on 
an illicit trade in the eastern seas, in defiance of the 
monopoly granted to the Company by the charter; and 
who often combined the pursuits of trade with those of 
slave-dealing and piracy. 

The polhtical outlook at Madras was confined to the 
Carnatic.’ Since the death of Aurangzeb this province had 
been an appanage of the Nizam of the Dekhan ; in other 
words It was governed by a Nawab, who was appointed by 
the Nizam, subject to confirmation and investiture by the 
Great Moghul. 

The Moghul province of the Carnatic was supposed. to 


‘ Properly speaking this Carnatic shonld be termed ‘ T.ower Car- 
natic,” or Carnatic below the Kastern Ghats, to distinguish it from 
Mysore and other Hindu countries to the westward, which are sometinies 
included uncler the name of ‘¢ Upper Carnatic,” or Carnatic above the 
Ghats. The term Carnatie is so often applied to the Lower Carnatic 
only, that it may be used for the future in its latter applicaLion, 


extend north and south from the neighbourhood of the river a.n. 
Kistna to Cape Comorin, and east and west from the coast 1700-1732 
of Coromandel to the Eastern Ghats which cut it off from Dp; ot 

1 + é - AIVISION 
- Mysore and Malabar.! Politically, however, it was divided of the | 
into a northern and a southern region by the river Koleroon ; Camatic. 
and this distinction ts the key to the after history, 

The region to the north of the Koleroon might be Moghul 
termed the Moghul Carnatic. It had been conquered by Caratic. 
the Moghuls, and brought under Moghul rule; and all the 
towns, districts and more important fortresses were under 
the command of Moghul officers. 

The region to the south of the Koleroon might be termed Hindu 
-the Hindu Carnatic. Jt was for the most part under the Carnatic. 
- dominion of the Hindu Rajas of Trichinopoly and Tanjore. 

- Both these Rajas had been conquered by the Moghul, so 

- far as to pay a subsidy or tribute; but nevertheless they 
maintainecl an independent rule in their respective kingdoms; 

- and no Nawab had ever annexed their territories to his own - 

. province. These Rajas had been Natks, or governors of 
provinces, under the old Hindu empire of Vijayanagar ; 

and they nught be described as the relics of the empire, 

half conquered by the Moghul, but rarely paying tribute 

_ unless compelled by force of arms. 

_ Besides the two Rajas there was a class of minor chiefs, Poligars, 
_ known as Poligars. ‘l’hey were to be found both north and 

. south of the Koleroon. They had been feudal barons 

. under the old Hindu rule of Vijayanagar, holding their 

.. lands by military tenure; but like the old chiefs of High- 

_ land clans, they refused to accept the Moghul régzme, and 
jndeed were often disaffected towards the Hindu Rajas. 
Sometimes they were forced to pay tribute or allegiance ; 

- but often they maintained a rude independence in some 

remote stronghold. 

~ The Moghul conquest was hurtful to the people of the Moghul 
_ northern region. The revenue was mostly derived from the a4 Hindu 
“Jand, and the Moghul Nawabs were harder task-masters 

_ than Hindu Rajas. The Hindu kingdoms descended from 

‘ father to son, and were regarded as family property ; and 


1 The real boundary of the Carnatic province on the north was the 
‘lite river Gundlaeama, half way between the Kistna and the northern 
‘ Pennar, The tract between the Gundlacama and the Kisina was at one 
time of some importance in a quarrel about the Northern Circars, 
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solfinterest led successive Rajas to encourage cultivators, 
and keep tanks and irrigation works in repair. But the 
earlier Nawabs were removed at will by the Nizam or the 
Great Moghul. They cared only to make money, and paid 
no heed to the future. ‘They doubled the land assessments, 
and let the tanks and irrigation works go to rack and min; 
and for some years many lands fell out of cultivation, and 
grain rose to famine prices. 


Decline of | Meanwhile the inland trade of the English had fallen off. 
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The ravages of the Mahrattas in the Upper Camatic 
prevented the Canarese merchants of Mysore and elsewhere 
trom bringing their cotton-yarn to Madras. The removal of 
the imperial camp from the Dekhan to Delhi after the death 
of Aurangzeb, had ruined the trade in scarlet and green 
broad-cloths. The outbreaks of Poligars and free-booters, 
as well as threatened invasions of Mahrattas, created general 
alarm ; and wealthy natives hoarded their treasures in 
strongholds, or sent them to Madras or Pondicherry for 
security. 

But the prosperity of Madras was increasing. The 
demand from Europe for cotton piece goods was greater 
than ever. The English founded two new towns for the 
exclusive accommodation of spinners, weavers,  dyers, 
washers, and other Hindus engaged in the manufacture. 
‘They also planted trees for the accommodation of this class 
of people, who were accustomed to workin the open air. 
Hindus of other castes were not allowed to dwell in these 
towns, always exccpting betel sellers, dancing-girls, and 
Brahmans.* 

The Kinglish at Madras and Tort St. David were mere 
traders, and cared but little about the country powers, 
They were industrious and respectable, but curious only as 
revards products‘and manufactures. The Moghuls on their 
part had grown jealous of Europeans, and were anxious to 
keep them ignorant of all that was going on. Vhe Nawab 


1 The comparative merits of [Hindu and Moghul rule are open to 
question, The Catholic missionaries in Southern India during the 
seventeenth century are loud in their denunciations of the crucltivs and 
oppressions of the Hindu Rajas, 

“ These two towns are well known to residents in Madras, Collet’s 
petta was founded in £720; Chindadree petla in 1734. Betel sellers, 
d-ncing-girls, and Brahmans are necessities of [lindn lite, and no Hindu 
village is complete without them, | 
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kept his court at Arcot, which was only seventy miles from a.p. 
Madras; but the English knew as little of Arcot as they 1732-1736 
did of Delhi. They paid their yearly rent to the Nawab, 
and sent him complimentary Ictters and presents, and that 
was all. 

Iu 1732 a Nawab died at Arcot. He had been appointed Accession 
by a Nizam of the Dekhan as far back as 1712, but on = es 
his death in 1732, he was succeeded by an adopted son, ee 
named Dost Ali, without any reference to the Nizam. This between 
assumption of hereditary right by the Nawab of the Car- the Nawab 
natic was very gravelling to Nivam-ul-mulk. To make a4 
matters worse, Dost Ali withheld the revenuc or tribute a 
which previous Nawabs had paid to the Nizam? But Cor 
Nvam-ul-mulk was obliged to pocket the affront, He was 
too much harassed by the Mahrattas, and worried by Delhi 
intrigues, to interfere with Arcot affairs. Accordingly he 
nursed his wrath and bided his time. 

In 1736 there was a revolution in the Hindu Carnatic. Trichino- 
The two kingdoms of Trichinopoly and Tanjore were Poly and 
situated, as already described, immediately to the south of saan, 
the Koleroon; and they stretched over an unknown tract 
of country towards Comorin. ‘Trichinopoly was an inland 
territory, and included the three important towns of Trichi- 
nopoly, Dindigul, and Madura. ‘Tanjore lay to the east- 
ward, and stretched to the coast of Coromandel. It was 
the more fertile territory of the two, for it included the 
‘rich delta of the Koleroon and Kaveri; and to this day 
‘anjore is regarded as the granary of southern India. But 
Tanjore was at the mercy of Tnchinopoly. The rivers 
Koleroon and Kaveri were only kept asunder by an em- 
bankment; and by breaking down that embankment the 
Kaveri rushed into the Koleroon a..d Tanjore was robbed 
of her water supply. 

In 1736 the Raja of Trichmopoly dicd, leaving no Civil war 
children, Consequently there was a war for the succession Si 





1 This ignorance of the surrounding country was peculiar to the 
English at Madras. It will he seen hereafter that the lsnglish at Cal- 
cutta were far better acquainted with Bengal. 

* By this time the office of Dewan, or accountant-general in behalf 
of the Great Moghul, hac become a farce, Dost Ali appointed one 
Chunder Sahib, to be Dewan, and gave him a daughter in marriage, 
Subsequently this Chunder Sahib became an important personage, 
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between the brothers of the Raja and the brothers of 
the Ranf; whilst the Ranf herself claimed to be revert 
until the son of her eldest brother should attain pj. 
majority. 

The possession of ‘Trichmopoly had long been coveteg 
by the Nawabs of the Carnatic; it was in fact the key tg 
the Peninsula. Accordingly the Nawab Dost Ali interfireg 
in the affairs of ‘Trichinopoly as the pretended friend of th 
Rani. He sent an army to Trichinopoly under his sop, 
Subder Ali and his son-in-law Chunder Sahib." 

The son-in-law was a much sharper man than the sop, 
Chunder Sahib gulled the Radni; pretended to be in Joye 
with her; swore on the Koran to be faithful to her cans. 
and finally deluded her into admitting him and. his troops 
into the walls of ‘Trichinopoly, ‘The Ranf soon found the 
she was betrayed ; she was thrown Into prison, and ts said 
to have taken poison. | 

Chunder Sahib soon took possession of the city and the 
Raj. He sent one of his kinsmen to commanil at Ding. 
cul, and another to command at Madura, The peonle of 
Trichinopoly bent as usual to their fate: it was the willof 
the gods. Subder Ali was enraged at finding that Chinder 
Sahib was holding Trichinopoly and could not be ousted 
Accordingly he nursed his vengeance and returned to Arcot 
In like manner the Rajas of ‘Tanjore and Mysore wer 
bitterly incensed against Chunder Sahib for putting an end 
to the Hindu dynasty of Trichinopoly, and bringing the 
country under Muhammadan rule. But like Subder Ali, they 
did nothing and patiently abided their time. 

In 1740 the Mahrattas invaded the Carnatic, plundering 
and destroying according to their wont. Some said tha 
the Nizam had invited them in order to punish the Nawab, 
Others said that the Rajas of Tanjore and Mysore had i 
vited them to punish Chunder Sahib. Others, again, said 
that the Great Moghul was unable to pay the chout after 
the invasion of Nadir Shah, and therefore told them to 
collect it in the Carnatic and Bengal. Such conflicting m- 
mours are always noised abroad in India on like occasions, 
and it is often impossible to say whether any of them are 
false or true. 


? Chunder Sahib was the man who married a daughter of Uw Navab, 
and was appointed Dewan, 
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Nawab Dost Ah had tried to keep out the Mahrattas by  a.p. 


'« arching an army to the Iastern Ghits, and blocking up 1741743 
the pa:ses which Jed from Mysore into the Carnatic, until 
— he could assemble the whole of his forces from different 
: parts of the province, But there was treachery in his camp, the Nawab 
One of his own officers admitted the Mahrattas by a Dost Ali. 
“secret pass. The Mahrattas took him by surprise, and 

assailed his army with the utmost fury. He was slain 


Defeat and 
death of 


Ms ya the midst of the action; and his troops, seeing that 


their Nawab was dead, fled in confusion after the manner of 


~ oriental armies. 


The Mahratta invasion spread universal terror, Subder Alarm at 


Ali, the son of the deceased Nawab, fled to the strong fort the 


' of Vellore, about twelve miles from Arcot, Chunder Sahib Mebrattas 


sent his wife and treasures to Pondicherry, and collected 


vast stores of grain within the city of ‘lichinopoly in 


order to stand a lengthy siege. The YPnglish at Madras 


= began to look after their defences, and shared in the general 
i: ator 
tial. 


The Mahrattas were disappointed of the spoil. All the Mahratta 


i, gold and jewels in the country had been hoarded up m #greement 


with 


strongholds. The Mahrattas had no guns or battering train Sates 


of any kind; and it was impossible for loose bands of horse- aj; 


= law, Chunder Sahib, and kept him prisoner at Satara. Their 


men to capture fortresses, except by bribery, stratagem, or 
starvation, Accordingly they accepted an offer of rupees 
to the value of a million sterling from Subder All, to be 


’ paid by instalments; they then left the Carnatic, giving 
< out that they were going to plunder some other part of 


India. 
The departure of the Mahrattas was a ruse, Subder Ah Surprise of 


: had secretly engaged to Set them take possession of Trichi- Trichi- 


nopoly, provided they carried off his ambitious brother-in- alae : 
in Prisol “ 
ment of 


* object in leaving the Curnatic was to blind Chunder Chunder 
Sahib, and in this they fully succeeded. Chunder Sahib Sahib. 


thought that the Mahrattas would never return, and fool- 
ishly sold off all the grain he had stored in Trichinopoly. 
Suddenly, to his surprise and mortification, the Mahrattas 
returned to Tnichinopoly, and closely besieged the city. 
Chunder Sahib was helpless; and was soon compelled by 
sheer starvation to surrender the city. He was then carried 
off to Satara, and languished in a Mahratta prison for . 
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A.D, more than six years. Meanwhile the Mahrattas held pog. | 
1740-1743 session of ‘Trichinopoly. The bulk of the Mahratta arm 
——  seturned to the Konkan; but a general, named Moray 
Rao, remained in comnsand of Trichinopoly, and kept q 
watehfal eye on the progress of affairs in the Carnatic, 
Sulnler Ali. For a brief interval Subder Alt was at ease. He hag 
proclaimed vurchased the imprisonment of his dangerous brother‘. 
pana. law, Chunder Sahib, by permitting the Mahrattas to occupy 
Trichinopoly. He was still pledged to pay the Mahrattas 
a subsidy of a milhon sterling ; and this was a matter that - 
required prompt attention. Meanwhile he proceeded to 
Arcot and was proclaimed Nawab of the Carnatic jp 
succession to his father, who had been slain in the passes, 
Wrath of At this juncture Subder Ali was threatened by a ney 
ae danger from Hyderabad. Nizam-ul-mutk had been fora 
long time exasperated at the unauthorisecl succession of 
Dost Ali to the Nawabship of the Carnatic, and the non. 
payment of tribute. Since then the occupation of Trichin- 
opoly by Chunder Sahib bad added fuzl to his anger ; for 
in spite of domestic dissensions, the acquisition of Trichip- 
vpoly had added to the material resources of the Nawab’s 
family, and would doubtless encourage the Nawab himself 
to persist in disregarding the superior authority of the 
Nizam. The invasion of Nadir Shah had compelled Nizam- 
ul-mulk to bottle up his wrath ; but the progress of affairs 
during the interval had not improved his temper. The 
Mahrattas had secured a dangerous footing in the Carnatic 
by the occupation of ‘Trichinopoly. Worse than all, Subder 
Ah had followed the contumacious example set by his 
deceased father, by assuming the Nawabship of the Carnatic 
without any reference to [lyderabad or Delhi. 
Demand Under these circumstances Nizam-ul-mulk demanded the 
a s. _ immediate payment of all arrears of tribute from the new 
perntent- Nawab, Subder Ali was at his wits’ ends, He was finnly 
ling. we resolved not to pay the demand. Meanwhile he sent his 
Subder  fumily and treasures to Madras, He shut himself up in the 
Alt, strong fortress of Vellore, which was commanded by another 
brother-in-lay, named Mortiz At) He vowecd that the 
Mihrattas had emptied his treasury of his last rupee. He 





- Chunder Sahib and Mortiz Ali had each married daughters of Dest 
Ali, aud were consequently brothers-in Jaw of the reigning Nawab, | 
Lath men played important parts in the after history, 
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feigned a plous intention of abdicating his throne, and going = a.p. 
on pilgrimage to Mecca. He even made one or two !740-1743 
journeys to Madras to induce the Nizam to believe that ~~ 
he was going to embark there for Mecca. 

All this while Subder Ah knew that he must pay the Contribu- 
. Mahrattas. The Nizam might be deceived for a while by tions for 
See tions of poverty, or threats of going to Mecca; but oe shies 
‘the Mahrattas were the most pertinacious people ica 
Yndia, and were deaf to all vows and prayers that were not 

backed up by rupees. Any attempt on the part of Subder 

Ali to delay payment would be followed by another Mah- 

‘ratta invasion of the Carnatic, and the probable release of 
“Chunder Sahib. Accordingly Subder Ali levied contribu- 

tions from all commanders of towns and forts throughout 

the province, in order to pay the subsidy promised to the 
Mahrattas. Mortiz All refused payment of his quota. 

The Nawab was excessively angry, for Mortiz Ali was the 

richest min in the province, and unless he was made to ° 

pay; other commanders would refuse to pay in like manner. 
Accordingly the Nawab peremptorily demanded the Demands 
money. The story of what followed was told with on Mortiz 
horror at Madras for generations afterwards. The Nawab Ali, 

‘was quartered in the fortress of Vellore, where his brother- 

jn-lav Mortiz Ali was commandant ; but there was no sus- 

picion of danger; for although the money quarrel was 

pitter, there was no lack of outward courtesy and politeness 

on either side. 

The great festival of the Muharram aapesachen: when all Subder Ali 
Sunni d Muhammadans devote themselves to feasting and assassi- 
“rejoicing, whilst the Shfahs lament and beat their breasts nated. 
over the martyrdom of Ali and his two sons, Hasan and 
Husain. ‘The Nawab permitted his officers to leave the 

fortress in order to keep the festival with their wives and 
families. At midnight an Afghan broke into his chamber, 

followed by black Abyssinian slaves. The unfortunate 

Nawab raised a cry of alarm, and rushed to the window ; 

but was soon cut down and stabbed to death by the pontards 

of the assassins. 

Next morning the Nawab’s army, which was encamped Mortiz 
outside the fortress, raised a tumult, They cried out that Ali pro- 
the Nawab had been assassinated by Mortiz Ali; and they oe 
prepared to storm the fortress sword in hand, and avenge ree 
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the murder But the soldiery were quieted after Orlenta| 
fashion. Large arrears of pay were due trom the dead 
Nawab; and the men were promised carly payment of the 
whole by instalments, if they would only accept Montiz ay 
as his successor, Accordingly, Mortiz Ali was proclaimed 
Nawab, and then marched in triumph from Vellore to Aygo, 
and took up his quarters at the palace. 

But the leading men in the Carnatic detested the crime 
of Mortiz Ali. They applied to Morart Rao at Trichiy. 
opoly, who foresaw a new complication, and openly declareg 
against Mortiz Ali. ‘They sent messengers to the English a 
Madras, begging that the governor would protect the family 
and treasures of the murdered Nawab. Lastly, they stirred itp 
the army against Mortiz Ali; and the question of the succes. 
sion seemed to turnupona matter of pay, ‘Lhe soldiery de. 
manded the immediate payment of all the arrears in full, which 
they had previously agreed to reccive by instalments, Had 
Mortiz Alt produced the money at once, he might possibly 
have secured himself in the post or Nawab 3 but he was 
seized with a panic, and would not stand the storm. He 
put on a woman’s dress, and entered a covered palanguin, 
and fled at night time from Arcot to Vellore, accompanied 
by several female attendants. The result was that the 
young son of Subder Ah, who had been under the pro- 
tection of the English at Madras, was proclaimed Nawab 
of the Carnatic in the room of his father, 

By this time Nizam-ul-mulk resolved to march to Arcot, 
and settle the affairs of the Carnatic. He had arranged 
matters at Delhi, where his eldest son had been appointed 
minister ; and he had made his peace with the Mahrattas, 
Accordingly he left Hyderabad in the beginning of 1743, 
and in March the same year he encamped at Arcot with 
an overwhelming army. | 

At Arcot the Nizam found the Carnatic at his fect. Every | 
grandee was anxious to pay submission and homage to the 
great Nizam-ul-mulk, the pillar of the Moghul empire. Bat 
he himself was struck with the anarchy which prevailed 
throughout the Carnatic. Tvery petty commandant of a 
fort or district asswned ‘the title of Nawab ; and no less 
than eighteen of these little Nawabs were introduced to the 
Nizam in one day. The old grandee of the cout of 
Aurangzeb lost his temper at this enormity, He declared 
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«that there was but one Nawab of the Carnatic; and he 4.». 


threatened to scourge the first person who should venture £743" noes 
ig for the future to usurp such a title. He appointed a new 
':Nawab of the Carnatic, named Anwar-ud-din ; but he gave 
¥. out that Anwar-ud-din would be the guardian at the son of 

Subder Alt; and that when the boy prince became of age, 
«he would be made Nawab of the Carnatic. 


The Nizam next proceeded to Trichinopoly, and re- English 


/ “covered the city from the Mahrattas. The governor of mission 


Madras sent a deputation to Trichinopoly to wait on the te Num 


ba great man with a letter and presents. The Nizam received © 
tac tie Knglish gentlemen with much state, but with singular 


ul-mulk, 


1743 


“courtesy. He praised the presents sent to him, and pro- 


“ mised to forward some to the Great Moghni at Delhi, and 
to say that they came from the English governor of Madras. 
~ Pe said he wanted guns, powder, mortars, and shells, and 


above all the services of an experiencecl gunner; but he 


*: addecl that he would take nothing unless he was permitted to 
/ pay for it. 


In March 1744 the Nizam left the Carnatic and returned Murder of 


to Hyderabad. In June the same year the boy Nawab was the boy 


ics ber of the family was eligible to succeed except Chunder gin 
4. Sahib and Mortiz Ali. But Chunder Sahib was in a appointed 
'Mahratta prison, whilst Mortiz Ali was more hated than Nawab. 


*- murdered at a wedding-feast, ‘The details were most tragical. § Naxwitn, 
' On the morning of the ceremony some Afghans had last? 
-- moured for arrears of pay, but apologised for “their insolence 


and retired. ‘Their captain especially appeared to be very 
repentant, At might whilst the guests were sitting in the 


“hall, the coming of Anwar-ud-din was announced, and the 

-- boy Nawab went out to the vestibule at the head of the 

hal, stairs to receive his guardian. The Afghan captain ascended 

4" the steps with a respectful air as if to repeat his regrets, when 

at he suddenly drew his dagger and stabbed the prince to the 

“heart. Ina moment he was cut to pieces, and his Afghans 
below met with the same fate. 


The assassination of the young prince sent. a thrill Gencral 


«: through the Carnatic. He was representative of a family excite- 
-e-who had ruled the Carnatic for thirty years. No mem- en? 


Anwar-ud- 


es ever. Meanwhile it was everywhere believed that the 


hag ba 
ls. 


murder was instigated by Anwar-ud-din and Mortiz Al. 
But the general opinion had no effect upon Nizam-ul-mulk, 
R 
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ap. and he confirmed Anwar-ud-din in his post of Nawal of 
1744-1745 the Carnatic. . 
War wi The English at Madras were horrifed at the assassinations 
ar with ; 7 - 
France, of two Nawabs in succession ; but their attention was soon 
1743: distracted by more important affairs, War was declared 
arrival between Great Britain and France. In 1745 an English 
Os squadron appeared off the coast of Coromandel, for the 
squadron, Purpose of destroying the French settlements in the eastern 
seas. 
Ilostilities Af. Dupleix, the governor of Pondicherry, was in great 
forbidden alarm, He sent large presents to the new Nawab, and 
by the begged for protection. Anwar-ud-din replied by Prohibiting 
Nawab. the English from engaging in hostilitics within any part of 
his dominions ; but at the same time he assured the English 
that if the French appeared in superior force, he would 
prohibit them in Itke manner. 
Capture of In 1746 the English fleet left the Coromandel coast, and 
Madras by a French squadron, under the command of Labourdomnis, 
the entered the Bay of Bengal, and threatened Madras, The 
ue defences of Fort St. Gcorge were sufficient to strike the 
=o natives with awe and wonder, but they were ill fitted to stand 
a bombardment from European ships, ‘The governor and 
council of Madras requested the Nawab to fulfil his promise 
of restraining the French ; but they neglected to send a pre- 
sent. Accordingly the Nawab seems to have done nothing, 
Madras was compelled to surrender to Labourdonnais, 
under a pledge that it should be restored on payment of 
ransom, Dupleix, however, refused to recognise the pledge ; 
he rejected all offers of ransom. He was a fervid French- 
man, bent on the ruin of the English in India as the enemies 
of the French nation. He ordered that all the Compay’s 
effects, and all private property except clothes and jewels, 
should be confiscated as prize. Madras thus became a 
French settlement, and its mhabitants were sent to Pondi- 
cherry as prisoners of war.} 
Wrath of | The Nawab was very wroth at seeing the French in pos- 
the session of Madras, Dupleix tried to quiet him by pro- 
Nawab.  mising to give him the town ; but the Nawab soon saw that 





2 Labourdonnais afterwards returned to France, and was thrown 
into the Bastile. He had vendered great service to France, hut wss 
charged by his enemies with collusion with the English at Madras, 
After three years he was liberated, but died shortly afterwards, 
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the Frenchman was deceiving him with false promises in 4». 
order to divert him from protecting the English. Accord- 1746-1748 
ingly he resolved to deprive the French of their new con- 
quest, and sent an army of ten thousand men and numerous 

cannon to capture Madras. 

‘To the utter surprise and mortification of the Nawab, the Ignomini- 
Moghul army was routed by a French force of four hundred ©"s defeat | 
men and two guns, and compelled to fly back to Arcot, Nee 
The disaster was most humiliating to the Moghul grandees. anny. : 
Up to this time they had proudly imagined that it was -their 
own superior military prowess which induced Kuropeans to 
treat them with so much respect and deference. ‘The spell 
was broken by the French at Madras, who defeated a Moghul 
army with half a battalion. 

The war between the Enelish and French in the Carnatic War in 
lasted from 1746 to 1748. It has lost much of its interest the 
since the two nations have become friends, but it was an oe 
oft-told story in the last century. The English removed iEngtlish at 
their scat of government from Madras to Tort St. David, Fort 
near the mouth of the southern Pennar ; it was only twelve St David, 
miles to the south of Pondicherry, and consequently there 
was much smart fighting between the two settlements ; and 
the Nawab alternately helped the English and the French, 
according as elther appeared to be getting the upper hand. 

In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence arrived from England, Failure 
_ and took the command of all the Company’s forces in India, of an 
Another ficet arrived from England under the command of English 
Admiral Boscowen. <A grand attack was made on Pondi- oe 
cherry by land and sea; but after a siege of two months, and cherry. 
the loss of more than a thousand Europeans, the English 
were compelled to retire. A few weeks afterwards peace 
was proclaimed between Great Brita and France, and 
Madras was ultimately restored to the English East India 
Company by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The year 1748 is an epoch in Indian history,—Muham- Epoch of 
madan, Elindu, and English. The Afghans, delivered by 1748. 
the death of Nadir Shah from the Persian yoke, were begin- 
ning to invade the Punjab and Hindustan. Muhammad 
Shah, the last of the Moghuls of any note, died at Delhi. 

The aged Nizam-ul-mulk died at Hyderabad, and left his 

sons to fight for the possession of his throne. Mahdraja 

Sahu died at Satara, and the sovereignty of the Peishwas 
R 2 
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began at Poona. Robert Clive gained his first laurels in 
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Pondicherry. Finally, the war between Great Britain ang 
Trance was brought to a close by the peace of Aiyty, 
Chapelle. 

The name of Robert Clive first appeared in the story of 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry ; but in the courso of 
a few years more it was a houschold word throughout the 
British Empire. Robert Clive was born n1725. He prey 
up a bold and wayward boy, impatient of control, neglectina 
his studies, but firm and dauntless in all his ways, and espe. | 
cially cool and selfpossessed in the face of danger, [y 
1ya4, at the age of nineteen, he landed at Madras as q 
writer in the mercantile service of the Company. Whey 
the war broke out with France, he entered the military 
service of the Company, and obtained a commission ag 
ensign. Subsequently he received the praises of the Court 
of Directors for his gallantry at Pondicherry. 

In the beginning of 4749 the English interfered in the 
affairs of ‘Uanjore, in the delta of the Koleroon and Kaveri, 
They had long wanted to establish a settlement at Devicotta, 
about twenty miles to the south of Fort St. David, near the 
mouth of the Koleroon. At last an opportunity presented 
itself, An exiled member of the reigning family of ‘Lanjore 
applied to the English forhelp. Ile persuaded the governor 
and council at I’ort St. David that he was the rightful Raja, 
and that the people of Tanjore would join nm the moment 
heappeared at the head of asmall force. He also promised 
to cede Devicotta, and pay all the expenscs of the war. 

The English sent an expedition against ‘Tanjore, but it 
was a blunder from the beginning. ‘They had_ no possible 
excuse for interfering in the Tanjore succession ; and would 
not have made the attempt, had they not wanted Devicotta, 
and had not the unexpected peace with lrance placed a 
small military force at their disposal. To make matters 
worse, the people of Tanjore would not receive back the 
pretender, and boldly resisted the TEnglish. All at once 
the Raja agrced to cede Devicotta ; to give a pension to the 
pretender, and to pay all the cost of the English expedition, 
It turned out that the Raja was anxious for an alliance 
with the English, Chunder Sahib, the enemy of Hindu 
Rajas, had been liberated from his Mahratta prison, and 
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roclained Nawab at Arcot; and the Raja of Tanjore = a.p. 
saw that no one but the Jfnglish could protect him im £748-£749 
the coming struggle. <— 

Dupleix, the French governor of Pondicherry, was at the Designs of 
potiom of this revolution. Whilst the English were at war Dupleix. 
for a tracing settlement, Dupleix was scheming for an 
empire. ‘The Frenchman had grown disgusted with trade ; 
the profits of the Indian trade had so diminished as to be, 
in hig opmion, unworthy of the French nation. He turned 
hig attention to the politics of India. He saw that the 
prandees of the Carnatic were hostile to the Nawab 
appointed by Nizam-ul-mulk, and hankering after the old 
hereditary family. He procured the liberation of Chunder 
Sahib by guaranteeing the payment of a large ransom to 
the Mahrattas. He was alive to the vast -superiority of 
Europeans over the Moghuls, and he sent a French force to 
help Chunder Sahib to attack Anwar-ud-din. He hoped to 
make Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic; to establish 
the French nation as the dominant power in the Peninsula ; 
and to drive the English out of India in the name of the 
new Nawab. 

All this machinery had been set in motion by the death Death of 
of Nizam-ulmulk in 748, Anwar-ud-din, the Nawab of Nizamul- 
the Carnatic, had thereby lost his patron and supporter ; and see 7 
was left to contend as he best could against the disaffected jye Car- 
officers of the Carnatic who were yearning for the restora- natic. 
tion of the old dynasty of Nawabs. At the same time 
Chunder Sahib was no longer in fear of the interference of 
the Nizam, and had everything to hope from the enemies 
of Anwar-ud-din. 

Meanwhile the death of Nizam-ul-mulk was opening out Results 
new fields of ambition to Dupleix. The struggle between im the 
two rival Nawabs for the throne of the Carnatic was soon Pokba™ 
overshadowed by a far grander struggle between two rival 
Nizams for the throne of the Dekhan; and the attention 
of Dupleix, which had originally centred at Arcot, began to 
allernate like a pendulum between Arcot and Hyderabad, 
until the greater part of India to the south of the Nerbudda 
river was brought within the sphere of his ambitious designs. 

The death of Nizam-ul-mulk had been followed by dis- 
tractions in his family. His eldest son was at Delhi, but his 
second son, Nasir Jung, seized the treasures, and pacified 
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the army by a timely distribution of money. This prince 
had rebelled during the lifetime of his father, ‘The crafty 
Nizam feigned to be in mortal sickness ; he wished, he said 
to forgive and embracc his son before he died. Nagiy Tung 
was thus lured to his father’s camp, and was then put — 
chains, After the Nizam’s cleath Nasir Jung proved 4g 
unscrupulous as his father. He threw his three younger 
brothers into confinement, and carned them with him 
wherever he moved his army. 

Oriental princes love their sons whilst they are chi. 
dren, but grow jealous of them as they approach manhood, 
Subsequently they often have an affection for grandsons 
Nizam-ul-mulk had a favourite grandson known as Muzafiy 
Jung. After his death this young prince produced a will hy 
which the Nizam bequeathed his treasures and dominions 
to his favourite grandson. The will was probably a forgery: 
at any rate Nizam-ul-mulk could not bequeath territories 
which nominally belonged to the Great Moghul. To add 
to the absurdity, both the son and grandson affected to 
receive delegates from the Great Moghul, with insignia and 
letters of investiture for the government of the Dekhan, 
Both could not have been real; probably in both cases the 
delegates were hired and the letters were forged. Such 
mock ceremonials were soon common in India, and im. 
posed on no one but the credulous mob. 

At this crisis the grandson, Muzaffir Jung, received a 
proposal from Chunder Sahib that they should unite their 
forces, conquer the Carnatic, and then conquer the Dekhan, 
The scheme recommended itself to all parties, to Dupleix 
as well as to Muzaffir Jung. ‘The would-be Nizam jomed - 
his forces to those of the would-be Nawab, and the two allies 
began a career of bnilliant successes which took the 
Carnatic by surprise. They marched through the passes of 
the Eastern Ghats, defeated Anwar-ud-din at Amboor, and 
left him dead upon the field. They next procceded to 
Arcot and proclaimed Chunder Sahib as Nawab of the 
Carnatic. Vinally they went to Pondicherry, and were 
received with open arms by Dupleix. 

Meanwhile a son of the slain Nawab, named Muhammad 
Ali, had fled to Trichinopoly. It was the last stronghold 
remaining to the family of Anwar-ud-din, and Muhammad 
Ali was the last representative of the family. It was obvious 
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fo Dupleix that the capture of Trichinopoly, and surrender — a.p. 
of Muhammad Al, would bring the war in the Carnatic to 1749-1750 
a triumphant close, and enable the allies to bring all their 

forces to bear against Nasir Jung. Accordingly he urged 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung to march with all speed 

to Trichinopoly, and waste no time in the reduction of the 

place; as it would not only establish Chunder Sahib on the 

throne of the Carnatic without a rival, but prepare the way 

for ousting Nasir Jung from Hyderabad, and enthroning 

Muzafir Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan in the room of his 

uncle. 

But Dupletx had to deal with Asiatic princes, on whom it Delays at 
is dangerous to rely, Both Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Tanjore. 
Jung were in pressing want of moncy, but both were too 
proud to mention their poverty to Dupleix, lest it should 
lower them in the cyes of their French ally. They left 
Pondicherry with music ancl banners but without funds ; and 
they halted at Tanjore to demand a subsidy from the Raja, 
ag arrears of tribute due to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 

The Tanjore Raja had been in mortal fear of Chunder Vacilla- 
Sahib ever since the treacherous capture of ‘Lrichinopoly in tions of 

, Wa Ai Pe : isa : : Mn the 
1736. He had rejoiced when his Mahratta brethren carried apace 
off Chunder Sahib as a prisoner to Satara; and he had Raja, : 
hastened to form an alliance with the Inglish the moment 
he heard of the escape and successes of Chunder Sahib. 
He knew that he was powerless to contend against a demand 
for a subsidy which was backed up by the French. He shut 
himself up in his capital and prepared to stand a siege ; but 
then lost heart and offered to pay a ransom. His sole 
object was to gain time ; and he resorted to all those evasions, 
procrastinations, hesitations, and vexatious alternations of 
resistance and submission, by which native potentates often 
prolong a settlement long after they are convinced of the 
hopelessness of war. Days and weeks were then frittered 
away in fixing the gross amount of the subsidy, and the 
instalments by which it was to be paid. All this while 
Chunder Sahib and Muzaffir Jung were most anxious to 
advance to ‘Tnchinopoly, but could not move withont 
money ; whilst letters from Dupleix were constantly reaching 
the camp, urging the allies to raise the siege of Tanjoreand 
hasten to the reduction of Trichinopoly. 

At last the amount of subsidy was fixed ; also the amount 
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of the first instalment, which was to be paid down on the 
spot. Then the Tanjore Raja had recourse to othe artl- 
fices. He feigned the utmost anxiety to pay the money, py 
he had no rupees. One day he sent a package of gold and 
silver plate ; and his officers wrangled like pedlers ove; the 
valuation. Another day he sent a lot of old and obsolete — 
coins, which entailed more wrangling. , Lastly, he sent jewelg 
and precious stones of dubious or fluctuating value, which 
led to endless altercations. 

Suddenly the uproar ceased and the Raja was relieved. 
During the quarrels about the subsidy, Nasir Jung had 
left Hyderabad with an overwhelming army, and_ begun 
to invade the Carnatic. ‘Phe allies were thrown jnto 
a panic.. Muzaffir Jung was induced to surrender himself 
to his uncle by promises of pardon and promotion, and 
was then chained and imprisoned, as_ his uncle had 
been before him. Chunder Sahib fled to Pondicherry, 
Nasir Jung entered Arcot, and found, like Nizam. 
mulk, that the Carnatic was at his feet. He appointed 
Muhammad Ali to be Nawab of the Carnatic, and_ thus 
seemed to have brought the ambitious schemies of Dupleix 
to a final ending. 

Dupleix, however, was not a man to be cast down by. 
reverses. He was nota soldier like Clive, “ Battles,” he 
said, “confused his genius.” But he knew how to plan 
campaigns, and he was anxious to intimidate the English 
and frighten Nasir Jung. Once detachment of the French 
army surprised the fort of Masulipatam at the mouth of the 
Kistna. Another French army routed the army of Mu- 
hammad Ali at Trivadi, only sixteen miles from Fort St. 
David. But the crowning exploit was carried out by M, 
Bussy, a Frenchman destined to win a name in India, 
Bussy captured the fortress of Jinjf, the strongest in the 
Carnatic. It was only thirty-five miles from Pondicherry, 
and was supposed to command the whole country, In the 
previous century it had been the great bone of contention 
between the Moghul and the Mahratta.! 


* The fortress of Jingf, formerly spelt Ginjee, was a natural strong: 
hold improved by art; it bad been famous for centuries as the 
citndel of the Carnatic. It consisted of three precipitous rocks or 
mountains, from 4co to Goo feet in height, forming very nearly an cqui- 
lateral triangle. They were covered with redoubts, one above each other, 
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All this while Nasir Jung was wasting his time ina av, 

round of pleasures at Arcot, He was unmoved by the 17501751 
capture of Masulipatam, or the defeat of his Nawab, Aleesoat 
Muhammad Ali; but the capture of Jinjf{ opened his eyes Mean ‘ 
to the dangerous prowess of the French. He offered to Ali. 
treat with the French, but the demands of Dupleix were 
preposlcrous. Muzaffir Jung was to be liberated ; Chunder 
Sahib was to be Nawab of the Carnatic; Masulipatam was 
to be formally ceded to the Trench East India Company ; 
and Jinjf was to be left in the hands of the French. Nasir 
Jung was so enraged at these demands, that he marched his 
‘army towards Jinji, with the view of overwhelming the 
French, and recovering the ancient citadel of the Cainatic 
which had slipped out of his hands. 


Dupleix was playing a deep game, which requires some Influence 
explanation. He was naturally a man_ of energy and a ; 
resources but he now displayed a mixture of audacity ae 


‘ . and Dupleix, 
craft, which was more oriental than European. These ze. Jan 


Asiatic proclivities were due to the influence of his wife ; Begum. 
a lady of mixed parcntage, who was born and bred in 

India, and whom he had married in Bengal. Madame 
Dupleix was familiar with the native languages, and well 

yerscd in native ways. She carried on a large correspon- 

dence with personages at different courts ; and was widely 

known in India as Jan Begum.? 


There was disaffection and treachery in the army of Nasir 


and were connected by lines of works, They thus enclosed a plain 
in which the town was situated, ‘The night attack of Bussy and_ his 
Frenchincn was one of the most brillant operations in the war, 
They blew up a gate with a petard, and climbed up all three moun- 
tains at.once, carrying each redoubt swore in hand, and storming 
the forlifications on the summits, which were the strongest of all, ‘Lhe 
modern traveller, who gazes on this rock fortress, may well wonder at 
the success of the French; but probably no one was more astonished 
than the french themselves, 

1 Jeanne was the Christian name of Madame Dupleix, but she signed 
herself Jan Begum, Asa specimen of her intrigues it may suffiee to 
mention that Jau Begum carried on a secret correspondence with the 
native interpreter of the Madras governor ; and that this interpreter not 
only reported to her all that occurred at Fort St, David, but induced the 
native commanders of the Sepoysin the British service to pledge them- 
selves to desert to the French in the next general action, The plot was 
discovered in time; the native interpreter was hanged, the native 
commanders were banished for life to St. Helena, but Jan Begum 
continued to be as busy as ever at Pondicherry, 
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Jung; and Dupleix and his half native wife were Corre. 
sponding with the rebel commanders, <A smal] French 
force was sent out from Pondicherry, nominally to fight the 
overwhelming army of Nasir, but really to co-opcrate with 
the traitors. Some of the disaffected officers of the Nizam's 
army were ordered to charge the French, but refused to stir, * 
Nasir Jung rode up to the rebels, and called them a set of 
cowards, who were afratd to withstand a mad attempt of a 
few drunken Europeans. At that moment he wag shot 
dead by a carbine. His death was followed by a complete 
revolution of affairs, Muzaffir Jung was taken out of his 
prison, and hailed by the whole army as Nizam of the 
Dekhan in the room of his dead uncle. 

The news was received at Pondicherry with the wildest 
joy. Chunder Sahib and Dupleix embraced each other 
like friends escaped from shipwreck. Salutes were fre, 
and a ‘Te Deum” was sung in the cathedral. Muzaffir 
Jung proceeded from Jinj{ to Pondicherry, and was solemnly 
installed in the French settlement as ruler of the Dekhan., 
Dupleix appeared at the ceremony in the dress of a 
Muhammadan grandec, and was the first to pay homage 
to Muzaffir Jung. 

Meanwhile the gratitude of Muzaffir Jung was unbounded. 
He appointed Dupleix to be governor for the Great Moghul 
of all the countries to the south of the Kistna. He appointed 
Chunder Sahib to be Nawab of the Carnatic, but under the 
authority of Dupleix. He ceded enough territories to the 
Trench East India Company to yield a yearly revenue to 
the value of nearly forty thousand pounds sterling, He dis- 
tributed moncy to the value of fifty thousand pounds amongst 
the Trench ofticers and troops, and presented Dupleix with 
a sum equal to two hundred thousand pounds, 

Another revolution was Impending. The new Nizam 
returned to the Dekhan with a French force under Bussy. 
The rebel commanders were dissatisfied with the rewards 
they had received for the part they had played in the con- 
splracy against Nasir Jung. Again they broke out in tumult, 
It was suppressed by the fire of the French artillery, but 
Muzaffir Jung pursued the fugitives, and received a mortal 
stroke from a javelin. 

_ Thesudden death of the new Nizam threw the whole camp 
into horrible confusion, The army was greatly in arrears of 
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- pay. The grandees were afraid that the troops would break = a.p. 

outin mutiny and plunder. ‘The French would have fared 1750-1751 

worse than all, for the jealousy of their influence was ~~ 

“universal. But the coolness of Bussy averted the crisis. The pcan 

three younger brothers of Nasi Jung were still in confine- fans) 

“ment. Bussy released the eldest and proclaimed him ruler rsx, 

of the Dekhan under the name of Saldbut Jung, amidst the 

general acclamations of the whole army. 

 $uch was the state of affairs in the carly part of 1751, Ascend- 

Dupleix had realized his wildest dreams of French supremacy ancy of the 

Gn India. The Nizam and the Nawab owed their thrones to a a 

“Dupleix and Ins Frenchmen. Not a single rival remained i751, 

‘tothe French candidates except Muhammad Ali, who had 

‘Deen appointed Nawab of the Carnatic by Nasir Jung; and 

Muhammad Ali was closely besicged by Chunder Sali and 

the French at Trichinopoly, and was already offering terms. 
Meanwhile the ISnglish at Madras and Tort St. David had Bewilder- 

been utterly bewildered by revolutions, which were contrary ment of 

to the precedents and institutions of the Moghul empire. as lish 

Muhammad Ali had been appointed Nawab of the Carnatic oe 

by the Nizam; and the English had recognised and sup- 

‘ported him as the legitimate Nawab, and sent small detach- 

ments from time to time to ‘T'richinopoly. But they were 

afraid of being drawn into hostilities with the Trench, in 

‘yiolation of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. They had even 

allowed Admiral Boscowen and Major Lawrence to return to 

‘England on the ground that the war with France was over. 

Ina word, they seemed resigned to a fate which they could 

‘not avert, and anxiously awaited fresh instructions from the 

Directors in england. 

The news that Muhammad All was capitulating with English 
Dupleix aroused the English from their torpor. The instinct tiven to 
of self-preservation drove them to action. If Muhammad oe 
Ali submitted to the French, the ruin of Madras and Fort o¢ «eis. 
‘St. David was assured; for Dupleix could isstte his own preserva 
‘orders for their destruction through his creature, Chunder ton. 

‘Sahib. Accordingly, the English sent larger detachments to 
“Trichinopoly, and appointed Captain Cope, and afterwards 
Captain De Gingen, to take the command. 

The military operations at Trichinopoly are forgotten 
now. Iighting the French is no longer a master passion 

with the English nation; and the exploits of Cope, De 
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Gingen, and Dalton, with absurdly small parties of Englis) 
soldiers, have died out of the national niemory. But Clive, 
who was now a captain, performed a feat which thrilled 
through the Briish empire. He had gone to ‘Prichinopoly, 
and studied the whole situation. ‘The succession of th 
Nizams of the Dekhan was practically settled in favor 
of the French. Nasir Jung and Muzaltr Jung had both 
been slain; and Salabut Jung had been placed by Bussy 
on the throne at Hyderabad. ‘The question as regards the 
succession of a Nawab of the Carnatic turned upon the fate 
of ‘Trchinopoly. If Chunder Sahib, the Trench Nawab, 
captured Trichinopoly, the English would be driven out of 
the Carnatic. Jf Muhammad Ali, the Knglish Nawab, held 
out at Trichinopoly, he might yet be restored to the throne 
of Ins father Anwar-nd-din, and the English settlements 
would be saved from destruction. 

The English were terribly outnumbered at Trichinopoly, 
The Hindu Rajas, especially Mysore and Tanjore, were 
holding aloof trom the contest ; they hated Chunder Sahib, 
but they would not commit themselves by sending forces to 
help Muhammad Ali. In a word, they were trembling in 
the balance between the English and Trench 3 waiting to 
see who would get the upper hand in order that they might 
join the winning side, : 

The rehef of Trichinopoly was of the first importance to 
the Engtish; it was almost a question of life or death, 
The problem was solved by Captain Clive. In July, 1751, 
Captain Clive returned from Lrichinopoly to Madras. ‘The 
road rans due north to Arcot, a distance of some hundred 
and eighty miles from Trichinopoly ; it then runs eastward 
from Arcot to Madras, a distance of scarcely seventy miles, 
Turing the march, Captain Clive saw that the Zarrisons in 
the Carnatic, and especially the force at Arcot, had been 
drawn away to the siege of Trichinopoly ; that Arcot was 
consequently open to attack; and that the capture of Arcot 
might prove the salvation of Trichinopoly. .On reaching 
Madras he proposed sending an expedition against Arcot, 
He urged that the capture of the capital of the Carnatic in 
the name of Muhammad Ali would revive the spirits of the 
Hindu Rajas, and induce them to rally round his standard 
at Trichinopoly. At the same time it would weaken the 
besteging force at dnchinopoly, by compelling Chunder 
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Sahib and the French to send a large detachment far away A.n, 
to the northward for the recovery of Arcot. 1751-1782 

The proposition was approved, and the expedition from Exnedi. 

aaa His cae tet ; . at =xpedi- 
Madras to Arcot proved to be the turning-point in the war. tion to 
The detachment consisted of only two hundred Europeans Arcot. 
and three hundred Sepoys. Captain Clive took the com- 
mand, and had eight Muropean officers under him; but of 
these only two had been in action, whilst four of the ve- 
mainder were commercial clerks who hac been fired by his 
example to draw the sword. 

With this handful of men, and three field-pieces for March 
artillery, Clive marched from Madras, On the way he from 
heard that the fort of Arcot was garrisoned by eleven Madras, 
hundred men, or more than double his force; and he wrote 
rack to Madras for two eighteen-pounders, Spies from 
Arcotsoon announced his approach to the garrison, ‘They 
reported that the. Inglish had marched through a storm 
of thunder, lightning, and vain without the slightest concern, 

The garrison at Arcot was so frightened at this astounding 
audacity, that they fled from the fort and encamped at a 
distance, leaving fort ancl town open to the invaders. 

The English force entered the city, and took possession Occupa- 
of the fort, whilst a hundred thousand spectators looked tion of 
helplessly on. Clive found lead, gunpowder, and eight pieces Arcot, 
of cannon. He stored the fort with provisions sufficicnt to 
stand a siege. Meanwhile the fugitive garrison from Arcot 
was reinforced by large numbers, and threatencd to storm the 
fort; but were dispersed by the salhies of Clive. 

The forecast of Clive was fulfilled to the letter. Chunder Fifty days 
Sahib and the French were taken aback by the English occu- siege. 
pation of Arcot ; and were compelled to divide their besieging 
force at Trichinopcly by sending an overwhelming native 
army, accompanied by a hundred and fifty Huropceans, 
for the recovery of Arcot. Vor the space of fifty days 
Clive not only repulsed all attacks, but filled the enemy 
with constant alarm, Bribes were offered him in vain. 

His exploits created such an impression on the Hindus, 
that a body of Mahrattas joined him from Mysore. Other 
reinforcements were approaching from Madras, when the 
enemy threw all its force into one final attack, The assault 
was made at early morning on the festival of the Muharram. 
The Muhammadan army was drunk with enthusiasm and 
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bhang, and rushed on to the trenches with their ladders | 


and repulsed it at all points, until the energy of the stom, 


ing parties was exhausted and the fire of Tusketry. ay; 
cannon died away. At night the enemy raised the Sieg 
and fled in confusion. | 

Captain Clive then took the field, and not Only route! 
and dispersed the retreating enemy, but captured seven! 
strongholds in the Carnatic in behalf of Muhammad Aj Ih 
January 1752 the enemy tried to create a diversion hy 
invading the Company’s territory of Poonamallee, ar) 
plundering the country-houses of the English in the 
neighbourhood of Madras. Clive again attacked and da, 
feated them, but was suddenly recalled to Fort St. David, 
His career of individual conquest had been brought to 
a close. In March 1752 Major Lawrence retumed fron 
England, and resumed the command of all the Com pany’ 
forces, 

All this while Muhammad Ali and the Tenglish still hel 
out at Trichinopoly against Chunder Sahib and the }reneh, 
Accordingly Major Lawrence marched to ‘Trichinopol; 
with reinforcements for the besieged, whilst Clive served 
under him as the second in command. The tide of 
fortune had turned in favour of Muhammad Ah, and ther 
was consequently no lack of native allies. One for: | 
kad already come from Lanjore to assist in the defence 
of Trichinopoly. A. still larger army was brought by the 
regent of Mysore, who had also hired a body of Mahratt; | 
under Morari Rao.! Other bands of barbanians wer 
brought up from the southern jungles by a chief known | 
Tondiman Poligar. But Major Lawrence was worried by | 
his native allies, Splendid opportunities were lost because 
the stars were not favourable; anc he often found that he 
must either act alone, or be tied down by feasts or fast, 
or by lucky or unlucky days, 

Sull the operations of the English under Lawrence and | 
Chve were crowned with success, In May, 1752, Chunder | 
Sahib surrendered himself @ prisoner to the Tanjore | 


1 The Raja of Mysore wasat this time at 
governed by his uncle Nunjiraj 
this period that Hyder Naik, th 
of My:ore, was rising to pow 


1 Infant, and the countryws 
as Tegent during his minority, It wasa 
e founder of the Muhammadan kingdom 
¢r as an officer in the service of Nunjirg) 
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‘native allies. Major Lawrence discovered, to his utter 
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general, by whom he was barbarously murdered. At the A.v., 
same time the I'rench force at Trichinopoly capitulated, 1751-1752 
The officers gave their parole not to serve against Muhammad yyanch 
Ali or his allies ; wlnlst the private soldiers, to the number surrender 
of four hundred, were sent to Fort St. David as prisoners. 1752. 
The year 1752 thus saw the ILtnglish triumphant at English 
Trichinopoly. French interests seemed to be ruined, tim 
Major Iawrence prepared to leave Trichinopoly with his phant: 
native allies; to recover the fortresses in the Carnatie which 
had not been surrendered ; and to conduct Muhammad Ali 
to Arcot, and install him as Nawab. 
At this crisis a dangerous quurel, which must have been Quarrel 


secretly brewing for weeks, suddenly broke out between the ee 
the native 


. ; allies. 
surprise and discomfiture, that Muhammad Ali had bought : 


the help of Mysore by promising to make over Trinchino- 
poly to the regent; and the Mysore regent refused to stir 
fom ‘Trichinopoly, or to take any part in the restoration 
of Muhammad Ah to the throne of the Carnatic, until the 
city of ‘Trichinopoly was placed in his possession, 

The dispute about Tnichinopoly has long been obsolete, Trichino 
but in 1782 it involved serious consequences. It was the poly, the 
key to the Hindu Carnatic, and as such had Jong been : the 
coveted by successive Nawabs; and its occupation by ae 
Mysore, or the Mahrattas, or by any other Hindu power, 
would have been justly regarded as a perpetual menace to 
the Nawab. 

Major Lawrence tried to effect a compromise, but soon Duplicity 
found that it was impossible, Muhammad Ali was full of of Muham- 
xcuses and evasions. Tle confessed that he had pledged ™*¢ Al 
himself to make over Trichinopoly; but he urged that the 
promise had been extorted from him by his extreme distress, 
and that the Mysore regent was fully aware that he could 
not fulfil it, Lrichinopoly, he said, belonged to the Great 
Moghul ; and if it was given toa Hindu Raja, the Great 
Moghul would make war, not only upon him, but upon his 
Iinglish alhes. He privately proposed to Major Lawrence 
toamuse the regent by promising to deliver up Trichino- 
poly at the end of two months, Meanwhile, he added, he 


' hoped to collect enough arrears of revenue to defray the 


expenses of the regent, and prevent the necessity of part- 
ing with Trichinopoly. 
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Major Lawrence thus found himself involved in a web of 


The Mysore regent professed himself willing to accept pay. 
ment of his expenses in lieu of Trichinopoly, if the money 
was paid at once; but he demanced such an enormous sum 
that money was out of the question. It was thought that 
Morari Rao could mediate between the two parties, but he 
made matters worse. Publicly he decided that the Nawab 
was to make over Trichinopoly at the end of two months, 
Privately he counselled the Nawab not to surrender Trichino. 
poly atall. Privately also he counselled the Mysore regent 
to insist on the immediate surrender of the city under pain of 
making war on the Nawab, or deserting to the French. By 
so doing the wily Mahratta secretly made friends with both 
sides, and obtained large presents from both the Nawab and 
the regent, who were each anxious for his support. At 


the same time Morari Rao fomented the rupture between - 


the two, and tried to cajole the Nawab into allowing the 
Mahratta troops to hold Trichinopoly during the uiterval, on 
the treacherous understanding that at the end of the two 
months he was not to make it over to the Mysore regent, but 
to give it back to Muhammad Al, Had M orari Rao sne- 
ceeded in getting inside Trichinopoly he would undoubtedly 
have kept possession of the place, just as Chunder Sahib 
had done some filteen years before. 

This wretched quarrel robbed the English of all the 
pleasure of their triumph. Moreover, it was followed by 
plots and intrigues for the seizure of Trichinopoly, which 
volumes would fail to describe. Meanwhile the fortunes 
of the French were becoming brilliant in the Dekhan. 
Dupleix and his wife took advantage of these successes to 
send letters and presents to all parties at Trichinopely, 
representing that the English were a plodding mercantile 
people, unacquainted with war, and unable to oppose the 
French, and who owed all their victories to the valour 
and activity of the Mahratta cavalry. ‘The consequence 
was that the Mysore regent went over to the lrench 
together with the Mahrattas; whilst the contingents of the 
Tanjore Raja and Tondiman Poligar returned to their 
own homes, incensed alike against the Nawab and _ the 
Mysore regent, and resolved to do nothing more until 
they could find whether the English or French were likely 
to win the day. 
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All this while Dupletx had never despaired. The death An, 
of Chunder Sahib, and surrender of the French force at 1752-1753 
Trichinopoly, had excited consternation at Pondicherry. meenge 
But Bussy’s successes in the Dekhan more than counter- asa 
balanced the disasters 1n the Carnatic. Saldbut Jung owed the 
his throne to the Trench 5 and would have been deprived of Northern 
tat any moment by one rival or another, but for the sup- ©M"S: 
port of Bussy and the J' rench army. Accordingly he ceded 
a large ancl valuable territory on the Coromandel coast for 
the permanent maintenance of the French torces. ‘The 
French thus acquired a larger territory in India than had 
ever before been possessed by any European power, not 
‘excepting the Portugucse, It stretched along six hundred 
miles of seaboard, from the Carnatic frontier at the river 
Gindlacama, northward to the pagoda of Jagganath. It 
yielded a yearly revenue of more than halfa milhon sterling ; 
and possessed commercial advantages which were vastly 
improved by the possession of the port of Masulipatam, 

This territory was afterwards known as the Northern Circars, 

At the same time Dupleix professed to have been con- Clams of 
firmed by Salabut Jung in the post of ruler of all India to Dupleix to 
the south of the Kistna. Ele even feigned to have received be Nawab 
insignia and letters of Investiture from the Great Moghul. ee 
hy virtue of this authority he arrogated to himself all the ne 
powers of a Nawab. 

In 1753 the Ignglish were anxious fora peace. They were Peace 
worn ont by the expense of a war which was in reality a prevented 
national affair, and ought not to have fallen on the Last ie tej 
India Company. Captam Chive had returned to England cae? 
on the score of ill-health; and the operations of Lawrence 
were indecisive, The ISnglish were willing to leave the 
French in possession of the Northern Circars, and to ac- 
knowledge Salabut Jung as Nizam of the Dekhan ; but they 
required the French to acknowledge Muhammad Ali as 
Nawab of the Carnatic. But Dupleix was impracticable, 
and rejected the offer with disdain. He claimed to be 
Nawab of the Carnatic, and unless his authority as Nawab 
was recognised by the ltnghsh he would make no terms 
whatever, 

In this dilemma the Court of Directorsin London called Reference 
on the British ministry to put an end to the war in the © Europe, 
Carnatic, or to carry it on at the charge of the British nation, 
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The question had become of vital importance, Great 
Britain and France were at peace in Europe, and had been 
at peace ever since the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, 
The war between the two nations im the Carnatic was thus 
not only an anomaly, but a complication which few in Europe 
could comprehend. London ancl Paris were confused 
dynastic stories of rival Nawabs and rival Nizams setting the 
Great Moghul at defiance, and fighting for the Mastery with 
the English Company on one side and the French Company 
on the other. Meanwhile the Directors of both Companies 
found themselves drawn into hopeless contests, which ex. 
hausted their treasuries and obstructed their trade, 

Under such circumstances all parties began to throw the 
blame upon Dupleix. The English charged him with be. 
ginning the war by the liberation of Chunder Sahib from 
his Mahratta prison at Satara. ‘The Trench denounced hig 
ambitious schemes for his own aggranclisement, which de. 
voured the profits of the French East India Company 
without adding to the glory of the French nation, Dupleix 
was sacrificed to the necessities of both nations, to prevent 
a war between Great Britain and France, and to enable the 
English and French Companies to escape from political 
responsibilities which were destructive to the interests of 
trade. . 

The finale is soon told. A French commissary was sent 
to Pondicherry with full powers to conclude a peace with 
the English authorities at Madras.  LBoth sides pledged 
themselves for the future to renounce all native government 
and dignity, and to abanclon all interference with native 
powers. The French also agreed to relinquish all territories 
they had acquired in excess of those acquired by the English, 
But these conditions were never carried out.  Dupleix, 
however, was removed from the government of Pondicherry, 
and returned to France a ruined and broken-hearted man! 

The treaty was signed at Pondicherry in Jan. 1755. It was 
only provisional, and awaited the confirmation of the English 
and French governments in Europe ; and within eighteen 
months it was cast to the winds. The English excited the 
jealousy of the French by helping Muhammad Ali to estab- 
hsh his authority in the Carnatic over rebellious Poligars. 


1} Dupleix lived for nine years longer, He died at Paris in the utmost 
poverty, on the roth of November, 1764. 
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At the same time the French occupation of the Northern = Aw. 
Circars, and the continued presence of Bussy and _ his !753-1756 
forces in the Dekhan, excited the bitterest animosity of 

the English. 

Meanwhile Clive, who had embarked for England in Return of 
1753 on the score of l-health, had returned to Bombay Clive to 
with the commission of a heutenant-colonel in the service of Idia. 
the Crown, He was to have led a European force from Bom- 
bay towards Hyderabad, with the view of co-operating with 
the Peishwa of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, and com- 
pelling Saldbut Jung to dismiss Bussy and his Irenchnien, 

But the expedition was stopped by the treaty of Pondicherry. 
Accordingly he joined the fleet of Admiral Watson in an 
expedition against a noted pirate named Angria, 

About the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the Rise of the 
Moghul power was beginning to decline, a rebel of the Angrias, 
name of Angria founded a piratical empire on the Malabar or pirate 
coast between Bombay and Goa. During the filty years ae By 
which followed, the name of Angria had been as great a terror ane 
on the sea as that of Sivaji had been on Jand. A succession 
of Angrias had pushed their aggressions along the Mah- 
ratta coast, until they possessed a seaboard of a hundred and 
twenty milesin length, with a fort atevery creek. Their fleets 
consisted of fast-sailing vessels of small burden, and rowing- 
boats of forty or fifty oars, armed with guns and crowded 
with men. No vessel could pass this coast without paying 
chout for a pass from Angria, or running the chance of 
capture. The Mast India Company alone expended fifty 
thousand pounds yearly on the maintenance of an armed 
convoy for the protection of their merchant ships against 
these dangerous corsatrs. 

The capital of Angria was at Gheria, which was supposed Destruc- 
to be another Gibraltar, but Clive and Watson made short tion of 
work of capturing it. The place was bombarded and eta 
stormed in February, 1756, and its fortifications and ship- Watson: 
ping were destroyed, Angria’s people were so alarmed that February, 
they surrendered all their other forts to the Mahrattas without 175°. 
resistance, and zbandoned most of their territory. 

Clive and Waison next proceeded to Madras. Meanwhile Rupture 
there had been a rupture between Saldbut Jung and Russy, eee 
brought about by a powerful Muhammadan party at the court a a 
of Hyderabad. In July, 1756, Bussy marched his force to French. 

S 2 
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A.D. Hyderabad, and took up a strong position; whilst Saidbut 
1753-1756 Jung sent urgent messages to Madras imploring the help ot 
~~ the English against the French. | 

Bad news Nothing could have been more acceptable to the English 
sa ' authorities, All mention of the Dekhan and the Nizam 
Tulys17s6. had been intentionally excluded from the treaty of Pondt- 
’"’2"" cherry. At the same time Europe was on the eve of the 
‘ Seven Years’ War,” and a declaration of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France was expected to arrive in India by 
every ship. Accordingly, an English force was prepared to 
take the field for the support of Saldbut Jung against the 
French ; but suddenly the march was countermanded. In 
August termble news arrived from Bengal, Calcutta had 
been captured by the Nawab of Bengal, Behar,! and Oriss:, 
and a hundred and twenty-three English prisoners had been 

stifled to death in the Black Hole. | 


1 In the previous chapters Behar has been spelt ‘‘ Bihar” in cesti- 
formity with the spelling ordered by the British government. Dut in 
dealing with the history of British India, it is not worth while to chante 
the spelling of a geographical term which has been in general use fur 
more than a century. 7 





CHAPTER II. 


ENGLISH IN BENGAL 


A.D, 1760 TO 1761, 


THE position of the English in Calcutta during the early — a.n. 
half of the eighteenth century bore a gencral resemblance 1760-1725 
to that of the Iénglish at Madras. They had a governor poi os 
and council, and a mayor's court. ‘They had an English the a 
officer, who collected revenue and administered justice English at 
amongst thet native subjects under the name of Zemindar, Calcutta. 
They hac a head policeman, who kept the peace by day 
and night, under the name of Kotwal. They had Dutch 
and French neighbours, whose factories were situated some 
twenty miles off at Chinsura and Chandernagore. They 
paid rent and customs to the Moghul officer, who com- 
manded the surrounding district under the name of Fonjdar, 
and made Hughli his head quarters.! 

The Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, was a grandee Court of 
of the first water, who kept Ins court at Murshedabad, the Nawab 
about a hundred and twenty miles to the north of Calcutta, ee 
The English had few transactions with the great man; they" 
generally carried on all their political negotiations through 
the Moghul commander at Hughh. 

The Ineglish at Calcutta knew more of the interior than 
the English at Madras, ‘There was no water way at 
Madras to open up the country; and no great roads in 
the Peninsula like those which traversed Tindustan and 





' The Dutch factory at Chinsnra, the French factory at Chanderna- 
gore, and the Movhul town of Hughh, are some three or four miles 
distant from each other, 
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the Dekhan. Before the war, Arcot was as remote as Delhi, 
whilst Madura was a mystery like Pekin or T Imbuctoo, By 
the position of the Iénglish at Calcutta was altogether 
different, for they had established factories at a consider. 
able distance inland, On the north they bad a factory a 
Cossimbazar, the trading suburb of Murshedabad. — On the 
east they hada factory at Dacca, near the Brahmaputra river, 
whence they procured Dacca muslins. On the west they 
had the great water-way of the Ganges, and hadi establisheg 
a factory at Patna, four hundred miles from Calcutta, for the 
purchase of saltpetre, raw silk, and opium. 

The old Nawabs of Bengal were thus better known tg 
the Inelish than the Nawabs of the Carnatic. ‘The founder 
of the first hereditary dynasty was Murshed Kult Khan, g 
man who flourished between 1700 and 1725, and was q 
type of the rulers formed in the school of Aurangzeb.” He 
rose from some minor post to be Nawab of the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, ancl Orissa; a territory ey. 
tending north and south from the mountains of Nipal to 
the jungles of Gondwana, and east and west from the river 
Brahmaputra and Bay of Bengal to the httle river Carum- 
nassa.!. Tle moved his capital from Dacca to Murshedabad, 
which was so called after his own name.* 

The secret of the rise of Murshed Kult Khan lay in his 
sending a large yearly tribnte to the imperial treasury at 
Delhi, together with large presents for ministers, favourites, 
and influential grandees. In return he was allowed to il 
the two posts of Nawab and Dewan; in other words, to 
command the three provinces whilst acting as accountant. 
general for the Great Moghul. He was thus necessarily a 
strict fnancicr, and many stories are told by native writers 
of his cruelty and oppression, He impnisoned the leading 
Jandholders, known as Zemindars and Rajas, and appointed 
Bengali Hindus of his own selection to collect the rents 
from the farmers. He placed other Zemiudars on sub- 


1 The Carunmassa is an insignificant stream, flowing ints the Jumna 
near Buxar, which is not always shown in Une map, [ts importance 
as a frontier belween Behar and the territory of Beniures continued 
until the administration of Warren Ilastings, when Benares was an 
nexed to British tervitory, 

* Murshed Kuli Khan is known in some histories by the name ol 
Jaftr Khan, and must be distinguished from the Nawab Mir Jalr, whe 
appears in the later history, 
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sistence allowances, whilst lis Bengali officers, known as ALU, 
Aumils, collected the rents in like manner. He re-measured 1701725 
estates, and brought fallow and waste Jands under cult ~~ 
yation by making advances to the lower class of husband- 

men. In a word, he dispossessed most of the Zemindars 

from) their holdings, except a few whom he ventured to 

trust, and a few powerful Rajas, such as Birbhuin and 
Kishenghur, who were able to resent or defy any inter- 

ference with their hereditary estates or territories. 

Murshed Kuli Khan, like all the Moghul officers of the Marsh 
school of Aurangzeb, was very harsh towards Hindus. Te treatment 
allowed no Hindus, not even Zemindars or Rajas, to sit or ° aeons 
speak to each other in his presence. He prohitnted even 
the wealthiest Hindus from mding m a palanquin, and 
required them to use inferior conveyances, He preferre:| 
Bengali Hindus to collect the revenue because they were 
more amenable to threats and punishments, and were too 
timid to rebel or plot against him. It was a commen saying 
that the Muhammadans squandered their ill-gotten gains on 
pomp and pleasure, and Icft no wealth to be confiscated ; 
whilst the Hindus hoarded their gains, and then, lke 
sponges, could be squeezed of all their riches. If a district 
collector was in arrears the Hindu defaulter was tormented, 
bastinadoed, hung up by the feet, placed in the hot sun, 
or subjected to some other exquisite torture, but if there 
was any fraud, or any failure to make good a deuficteney, the 
Hindu culprit was compelled to turn Muhammadan, tovether 
with his wife and family.? 

Murshed Kuli Khan had no son. He had given 4 Profisate 
daughter in marriage to an officer named Shuja Khan, who se0-in- 
was deputy-governor of Orissa. But Simja Khan was so iii 
utterly bad and profligate that his wile lett him in Orissa and 
went back to her father at Murshedabad, accompanied by 
ason named Sarfardz Khan. 

The old Nawab hated his son-in-law but took a great Pavounie 
liking to his grandson. He set aside Shuja Khan and used grand on, 
all his influence at Delhi to secure the appointment of his 
grandson, Sarfardz, as his heir and snecessor to the Nawab- 
ship of the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

But he died in 1725, before his intentions were carried Into 

1 The original authorities for these statements will be found translated 

in Stewarvs J/istory of Bengal, 
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effect, and thus left the throne at Murshedabad to be a bone 
of contention between a father and a son. 

Meantime Shuja Khan, by means of lavish presents at 
Delhi, had procured the insignia andi letters of Investiture 
from Delhi for his own appointment as Nawab of the threp 
provinces ; and_ shortly after the death of his father-inday 
he suddenly produced them at the city of Murshedabad 
and was at once proclaimed successor to the throne 
His son, Sarfardz Khan, was totally ignorant of his father's 
design, He was sitting at a country house near the city 
hourly expecting the arrival of his own credentials fron 
Delhi, when he suddenly heard the fire of salutes and gol] 
of kettle-drums at the palace. We had been ontwitteg 
by his father, but there was no redress, Ife submitted tg 
his fate, and set off to olfer the customary present and cop. 
gralulations to the new Nawab. 

Shuja Khan was a good-natured man who cared for 
nothing but pleasure. He released all the imprisoned 
Zemindars andl Rajas, and thereby made hunself popular, 
But he had two favourites, named Haji Ahinad and Alivardi 
Khan. The former, by secret services of a questionable 
character, obtained the post of minister and remained at 
Murshedabad. Hs brother, Alivardi Khan, a man of bravery 
and audacity, was appointed deputy-governor of Behar, and 
left Murshedabad and took up Ins quarters at Patna, 

In Behar, Alivardi Khan devoted hiuself to the reduction 
of all the Hindu Rajas under his government. This he 
accomplished by the most consummate treachery and cralt; 
ensnaring them by vows and promises, and then putuny 
them to death. Vhese Rajas were often little better thar 
freebooters, and their suppression was indispensable to the 
tranquillity of the province ; but the wholesale destruction 
carried out by Alivardi Khan was characterised by barbarites 
which were most revolting. 

The English had some experience of the atrocities con- 
mitted by Alivardi Khan, In those days the Iinglish boats 
carried goods and treasure between Calcutta and Patna under 
the guard of European soldiers. in 1735 a convoy wentas 
usual in charge of an lnglish civittan named Holwell anda 
Captain Holcombe. Near Monghyr the two gentlemen saw 
a boat going by with baskets, which they tuek to contan 
fish, They hailed the boat, and on its coming alongside 





> 


they opened the baskets, and found thirty heads of men = A», 
who had just been murdered. 17235-1742 

The story was not a pleasant one, There was an ONC seston: cap 
Hindu Raja near Monghyr, who had sturdily held out Se 
against the Moghul, Captain Holcombe knew him well ; of human 
for the Raja, like others of his stamp, claimed a right to heads. 
levy duties on ull goods coming up or down the Ganges; a 
pot which was generally settled by the sword, ‘This aged 
warrior died in 1730, and was succeeded by a son, who 
submitted to Alivard: Khan, and agreed to pay a yearly 
tribute. ‘To prevent treachery, the young Raja brought his 
tribute every year lo a certain spot accompanied by only 
thirty followers. In hike manner Alivardi Khan was pledged 
to send an ofhcer with only thirty followers to receive the 
moncy. This year the payment had been made the very 
mormng that Holwell and Holcombe hailed the boat. 
Alivard) Khan hacl ordered an ambush and a massacre ; 
and the three baskets contained the heads of the Raja and 
his followers. One man escaped and told the tidings to the 
young Raja’s wife, who thereupon set the palace on fire, and 
perished in the flames with an infant son and all her female 
attendants. That same night the Raja’s city was attacked, 
plundered, and burnt by the forces of Alivardi Khan ; and 
the two Englishmen saw the fire and smoke from the place 
where they lay at anchor, 

Nawab Shuja Khan died in 1739, the same year that Sarfardz 
Nadir Shah attacked Delhi. His son Sarfardz Khan suc- han, 
ceeded to the throne, and turned out a worse profligate pawn 
than his father.! He was insolent and tyrannical, and at NTS 42 
last gave mortal offence to a Hindu family of great wealth, 
who had long exercised a commanding influence at Mur- 
shedabad. 

Jagat Seth, the patriarch of the family, was the wealthiest Hindu 
banker in the Moghul empire, the Rothschild of Hindustan, family 
The wildest stories are told of the riches of his house. insulted, 
The Mahrattas carried off two millions sterling from his 
family, and the loss was no more felt than that of two 
trusses of straw. He knew all that was going on under 
every court in India; was security for most of the renters 





1'The old Nawabs of Bengal were so abominably wicked that 
there is not much to choose belween them. Their vices were inde- 
scribable. 
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in the Bengal provinces ; and always had vast sums at his 
command. His grandson, a mere boy, was married to a 
girl of tender years. Out of mere caprice the Nawab in- 
sisted on seeing the girl without a veil. This matter, so 
trifling in European eyes, was regarded by Bengalis as ay 
insult and disgrace which abrogated the marniage tie, and 
for which nothing but death could atone. 

The result was that a plot was formed by Hindus and 
Moghuls for the destruction of Sarfar4z Khan. The con- 
spirators invited Alivardi Khan to undertake the task, and 
engaged to make him Nawab of the three provinces in the 
room of the doomed prince. It would be tedious to rake 
up the story of deceit, treachery, and bribery. Sarfardz Khan 
was lulled in security, whilst Alivardi Khan was hurrying an 
army through the narrow pass which leads from Behar into 
Bengal. At last Sarfardz Khan was suddenly aroused by the 
news that a rebel force was at his gates. He marched out 
with a large army and a train of artillery; but his officers 
were disaffected, and the guns were loaded with powder 
only, without ball. The battle was a sham; but Sarfardz 
Khan was slain, and Alivardi Khan was proclaimed Nawab 
in his room. 

Alivardi Khan has been styled a usurper. He subse. 
quently displayed the insignia and letters of investiture. 
but whether they were forged, or were bought from the 
Delhi Vizier, is a question of no moment. The day was 
fast approaching when no rights existed in India save those 
of the sword. 

Scarcely had Alivardi Khan secured Inmself ‘as Nawab, 
when the three provinces were invaded by Mahrattas, 
Tt was said that the Great Moghul was so disgusted at re- 
ceiving little or no tribute from the Nawab that he told the 
Mahrattas to collect chout in Bengal. For eight years in 
succession, from 1742 to 1750, these merciless hordes of 
miscreants devastated the country to the southward of the 
Ganges, from October till June, and never retired until the 
approach of the rainy season. All this was done under 
pretence of collecting chout ; for by this time the Mahrattas 
began to consider that they possessed an inherent right to 
collect chout from the whole of India. 

In the frst instance, Alvardi Khan tried to get rid of the 
Mahrattas by treachery and massacre. ‘he commanders on 
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either side were to meet in a tent and arrange the terms of — aw. 
chout, The bait was swallowed. <A tent was prepared, and 1742-1750 
the Nawab posted an ambush between a double lining. caches 
The meeting took place ; the signal was given; the men in eat 
ambush rushed out with drawn swords, and the Mahratta sinalion, 
general and most of Ins chief officers were slaughtered on 

the spot. 

The Mahratta army was paralysed for a moment at Mahratta 
this horrible murder of their leaders, and then wreaked revenge : 
their vengeance upon the unoffending inhabitants, They #30"y of 
ravaged the country with fire and sword, cutting off Beng 
ears, noses, and hands, and committing countless bar- 
barities in the search-of spoil. The wretched Bengalis 
fecl in shoals across the Ganges, to take refuge, or per- 
chance to perish, in the hills and jungles to the north- 
ward of the river. It was at this juncture that the native 
inhabitants of Calcutta begun to dig the once famous 
Mahratta ditch, to keep the enemy’s horsemen out of the 
Company’s bounds.’ 

Alivardi Khan found himself powerless to act against the Afghan 
loose bands of Mahrattas. They evaded a general action, leachery | 
and if dispersed from one place, they soon reappeared else- ve 
where, At the same time there was treachery in his own eae 
camp. He relied much on a force of Afghan mercenaries 
commanded by an officer named Mustafa Khan; but his 
brother, Hajf Ahmad, grew jealous of Mustafa Khan, and 
charged the Afghan with being in secret communication 
with the Mahrattas. Mustafa Khan suddenly fled with lis 
Afghans towards Patna, but was pursued and slain ; and 
Haji Ahmad cut off his head, and carried it in derision three 
times through the streets of Patna. 

The atrocity was soon avenged. Haji Ahmad fell into Afghan 
the hands of the Afghans, and was put to a cruel death, TYe%S* 
He was scourged, insulted, and exposed to the derision 
of the mob, and then tied to the leg of an elephant, and 
dragged through the streets until death put an end to his 
agomes, 

Such details are revolting to all; but it 1s necessary at 
times to lift the curtain from a few of the horrors of anarchy 


1 Every vestige of this once famous ditch has disappeared from Cal- 
eutta, It is supposed to have run along the sile at present known as 
the Circular Koad, 
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and misrule. It will suffice to add that In 1750 Alivarg 
Khan came to terms with the Mahrattas, The whole py. 
vince of Orissa was ceded to the Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
Nagpore ; and the Nawab agreed to pay a yearly sum of 
twelve lakhs of rupees, or a hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds sterling, as chout for Bengal and Behar. 

Alivardi Khan was now an old man, but the remainder of 
his days were spent in comparative peace. There wer 
horrible scandals in his household at Murshedabad, as wel] 
as reyoltsand plots on the part of members of his family. 
but with all his crimes, he himself was free from vices. Iejs 
said that he was never a drunkard nor a profligate ; and tha 
in this respect his private life differed from that of Most 
Muhammadan princes in India. A few details of his daily 
occupations have been preserved by a native writer who 
enjoyed his patronage.! The picture may be somewhat over. 
drawn, but it serves to illustrate the domestic life of an aged 
and respectable Muhammadan grandee :— 

“The Nawab Alivardi Khan always rose two hours before 
daylight, said his prayers at daybreak, and then drank cofies 
with his chosen friends. From seven o’clock till nine he sat 
in the hall of audience, where he listened to the representa- 
tions of those of his officers and grandees who had any thing 
to say, At nine o’clock he retired and amused himself with 
the company of particular friends, in listening to verses of 
poetry or pleasant stories, or in superintending the prepaia- 
tion of different dishes, which were cooked in his presence 
and under his directions. At ten o'clock he partook of the 
chief meal of the day, but always in company ; and when 
it was over his grests washed their hands and withdrew, and 
he retired to his couch and was lulled to sleep by the story- 
tellers, At one o'clock he awoke and drank a cup of water 
cooled with ice or saltpetre, and performed lis mid-day 
prayers, He next read a chapter of the Koran with a lou( 
voice, according to the rule, and performed his afternoon 
priyers. Pious and learned men were then introduced, and 
regaled with coffee and hookahs 5 and the Nawab drank 


* Styar-ul-Mutagherin, by Gholam Husain Ali. Calentta, 1786, Large 
usc has been mace of this valuable work in dealing with the rise of the 
Briti-h empire in India ; but the author was a bigoted Slilah, and has 


strong likings and bitter dislikings, which must always be taken into 
consideration, 
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coffee with them but never smokecd.! A Koran was setup,  A.0. 
and conferences, readings and explanations would occupy 1750-1750 
two hours. Next the chiefs of offices were in attendance, ~~~ 
andl amongst others the wealthy Jagat Seth made his appear- 
ance; and these men read or told him the news from all 
arts of India. Wits and buffoons followed, with whom he 
cracked jokes for another two hours, By this time it would 
be dusk, and the Nawab said his evening prayers. ‘Then 
the audience hall was cleared of men, and the laces of the 
family came to see him. A supper was served of fresh and 
dried fruits and sweetmeats, and the Nawab generally dis- 
tributed them amongst the ladies with his own hands. After 
supper the laces retired to rest, and the hall was opened to 
officers of the guard, bed-watchers, and story-tellers ; and the 
Nawab again retired to his couch, and was lulled to sleep 
by stories. He ecnerally awoke three or four times in the 
course of the night, but was always awake about two hours 
before dawn. 

“The Nawab was troubled by the progress of affairs in Alivardi’s 
the Dekhan ; by the assassination of Nasir Jung during his alarm at 
march against the French at Pondicherry, and by the acces- oe J 
sion of Muzaffir Jung, who was supported by the I’rench. wees 
He was troubled still more when Muzafhr Jung was slain, 
and Salibut Jung was made Nizam of the Dekhan, and 
supported on the throne by the I'rench foreigners. At the 
same time he received a pompous letter from Bussy, recom- 
mending the i'rench at Chandernagore to his care and pro- 
tection, Ile sent no reply to the letter, but he was amazed 
and perplexed. ‘Those hat-men,’ he exclumed, ‘will soon 
possess all the seaboard of India.’” 


Alivardi Chan had nominated a grandson to succeed him, Suraj-ud- 
named Suraj-ud-daula. ‘This young man was insolent and daula, 
vindictive, as well as crucl and profligate. He was very pale 
bitter against the.Jinglish at Calcutta, and complained to his ae 
grandfather of their hostile designs; but the old Nawab Khan: his 
was on his dying bed, and was deaf to all such representa- bitterness 


tions. Meanwhile news arrived at Murshedabad that the a Aaaae 
cnglish, 
1 It isa curious fact that Alivardi Khan never smoked. Originally 
he is said to lave been **hookah bearer ” to Shuja Khan, His brother 
Haji Ahmad is said to have been originally a khitwutgar, or table- 
servant, 
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English had captured the great fortress of Gheria, the 
stronghold of Angria. About the same time, it was reported 
that the English at Calcutta were strengthening their fortif: 
cations in order to fight the French at Chandernagore, 

The old Nawab died in April, 1756. Suraj-ud-daula 
succeeded to the throne at Murshedabad, in spite of hostile 
intrigues and plots in favour of other claimants. He was 
told that one of his eneinies had found refuge in Calcutta, 
and demanded his immediate surrender; but lis mes. 
senger was regarded with suspicion at Calcutta, and no reply 
was sent. Next he ordered Mr. Drake, the governor of 
Calcutta, to demolish his new fortifications. Mr, Drake 
replied that no new fortifications had been constructed ; that 
nothing had been done beyond repairing a line of guns to 
prevent the French from capturing Calcutta in the same 
way that they had capturecl Madras ten years before. The 
young Nawab was furious at the idea of the English fighting 
the French within his dominions. He sent a body of 
horsemen to surround the factory of Cossimbazar, in the 
suburbs of his capital, and to bring away the English there 
as his prisoners, He then assembled an army of fifty 
thousand men, and a train of artillery, and marched to 
Calcutta with such haste in the month of June, that many 
of his troops died of fatigue and sunstroke on the way. 

The English at Calcutta were bewildered by these tidings, 
They expected some demand for money, but were taken 
aback by the capture of Cossimbazar. The Mahrattas had 
caused an occasional scare at Calcutta, but many years had 
passed away since the English had the slightest grounds for 
expecting an attack from the Nawab. The defences had 
been neglected ; warehouses had been built adjoining the 
fort; whilst the fort itself was overlooked by numcrous 
buildings. The English at Calcutta were a mere handful, 
There were not five hundred men in all Calcutta, including 
Englishmen and mixed races. ‘There were only a hundred 
and seventy European soldiers, and of these scarcely ten had 
seen any service beyond parade. Still, had Clive been there, 
he would have defied the Nawab and allhisrabble host. All 


1 One of these claimants had actually secured letters of investiture 
from Delhi for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, by 
promising to send a yearly tribute to the Moghul treasury of one million 
sterling. 
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{all houses would have been demolished; all inconvenient  a.p. 

~ ayalls would have been thrown down; and any enemy en- '750-1756 
* camped in the neighbourhood would have been kept in con- =—— 

-. stant alarm, by shells during the day, and by sallies at night, 

until the besiegers thought proper to disappear from the 

scene, 

But instead of standing a siege in Tort William, as Clive Military 
had done in the citadel at Arcot, the English madly attempted operations. 
to defend the town of Calcutta by isolated outposts at a 
distance from the fort. The fighting began on Wednesday, 
the 16th of June. During Thursday and Friday the outposts 
were driven in by sheer force of numbers; and after much 
desperate fighting in the streets and avenues the Inglish 
fell back on the fort. On Saturday, the roth of June, the 
enemy opened a cannonade. The women were carried to 
the ships, and Mr. Drake and some others escaped with 
them; and then, to the utter disgust of those left in the fort, 
the ships moved down the river. 

Next morning was Sunday the 20th of June. The enemy Cateutta 
tried to escalade the walls, but the rabble soldiery were surren- 
easily driven back, and there was a lull in the fighting, dered on 
By this time, heat and fatigue had told on the English moth Ja z 
_ gurison. ‘Phe European sokliers broke mto the arrack y7<6, x 
stores and got drunk. ‘There was a flag of truce and a 

parley. Meanwhile the native sokliers climbed over the 
walls, and broke in at different openings, and there was a 
general surrender, | 

The Nawab entered Fort William in great pomp, but found Tragedy of 

only fifty thousand rupees in the treasury. He sent for Mr, the Black 
Holwell, who represented the governor in the absence of Hole. 
Mr. Drake. He swore that no harm should befall the 
prisoners, but he was very angry at the small amount in the 
treasury. Mr. Holwell was soon dismissed, and returned 
—. to his fellow-prisoners, who were assembled under a strong 

guard in adeow veranda in front of 2 line of barracks. For 


~ gome time the Nawab's officers could find no place fitted for 


the confinement of the prisoners. At Jast, at the end of 
the chambers, they found the strong-room of the garrison, 
known as the Black Hole, It was not twenty feet square. 
There was ng air except what came through the veranda 
and two little gratings in the door, Into this close dun- 
 geon, on one of the hottest nights in a Calcutta June, a 
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A.D. hundred and forty-six prisoners were thrust by swords and -. 


1759-1757 clubs, ‘The door was then shut, and the shrieking captives ‘ 
were left to die. Next morning, twenty-three fainting 


wretches were dragged out alive; the remaining hundred 
and twenty-three were dead corpses. | 
Strange The question of who was to blame for this catastrophe has 


Indiffer- » 
Bee often been argued, but has long ceased to be of any moment 


Asiatics, Suraj-ud-daula may have been free of blame. He left the 
custody of the prisoners to his officers, and then retired to 
rest, and no one dared to wake him, But next moming he | 


was utterly callous to all that had happened, and onl 
anxious to know where the English had secreted their vast 
treasures. The native inhabitants of Bengal were equally 
callous. ‘The tale of horror thrilled through the British 
empire ; and would have excited the same indignation had 
it occurred in the remotest village in England or Ireland, 
But in India it excited no horror at all; it fell on the list. 
less ears of Asiatics and was forgotten, if indecd it was ever 


known. Muhammadan historians tell the story of the cap. 


ture of Calcutta, but they say nothing of the Black Hole! 
Hostile The terrible tidings of the capture of Calcutta and cata- 


prepara-  strophe of the Black. Hole reached Madras in August. It - 


tions at 


Madras: created a stir in the settlement which is perhaps without a 


parallel in Madras history. Bussy and the French were 


forgotten; and it was speedily resolved that the force in- 


tended fot the Dekhan should be despatched with all speed 


to Bengal. | , : 
Recapture The feet left Madras in October, 1756, under the command 


of Calcutta of Admiral Watson; the land forces were commanded by. 
by Watson Colonel Clive. The expedition reached Calcutta on the 
ist of January, 1787. There was very little fighting. The - 
1757, Moghul commander at Hughli had been appointed governor 
of. Calcutta, and he fled in a panic on the arrival of the 
English. On the 2nd of January the English flag was 
hoisted on Fort William, On the roth the English advanced — 


1 This utter want of political ties among the masses of natives of India 
is the cause of their depression. Individually they are the kindest and’ 


and Clive, 
January, 


most compassicnate people in the world, but outside their own litte 


circle of family or caste they are utterly heedless of what is going on. — 
Within the last few years there has been a change for the better; 


the famincs have enlarged their sympathies, and the: political future of 


the Hindu people is more hopeful now than at any former period of 


their history, 
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to the native town of Flughli, and speedily took possession 
of the place.! 

All this while the Nawab had been puffed up by the 
capture of the European fortress at Caleutta. He threatened 
to punish the French and Dutch in like manner; but they 
professed implicit obedicnce, and sent him large sums of 
money. He released his English prisoners, and thought 
that hostilities were at an end. It never crossed his mind 
that the Innglish would return in force and demand com- 
pensation and revenge. But the recovery of Calcutta and 


1 Some of the details of the fighting are valnable as illustrations of 
Asiatic warfare, ‘The approach to Calentta was cuarded by the fort of 
Budge-budge, now spelt Baj-baj, Colonel Clive, over-confident and 
contemptuous of the nalives, expected to capture the place without 
much resistance ; and Iaid an ambuscade to cut off the retreat of the 
Muhammiadan garrison. The enemy however attacked the ambuscade 
by surprise; and nothing but the cool intrepidity of Clive saved 
it from destruction, Meanwhile the artillery in the fort played upon 
the English squacron, and was only silenced by a heavy fre from the 
shipping. 

Under these circumstances Clive prepared to storm the place on the 
following morning. At night, whilst the storming party was resting on 
the ground, and all on board the shipping weve retiring to rest, a roar 
of acclamation was heard from the shore, and news was brought to 
Admiral Watson that Baj-baj had been captured. It appeared that a 
drunken sailor, named Strahan, having a eutlass in one hand and a 
pistal in the other, had scaled a breach single-handed, fired his pistol, 
and rushed on the Muhamimadan sentinels with wild hugzas, Two or 
three other sailors heard the uproar, and followed their comrade with 
shouts and yells. ‘The garrison fled ina panic, The storming party of 
soldiers buyst in pellmell, without order or discipline, and found them- 
selves in possession-of the fort, with eighteen cannon and forty barrels 
of powder. | 

Admiral Watson thought it necessary for the sake of discipline to be 
very angry with Strahan; bnt the fellow said that he meant no harm, 
and promised never to take a fort again without orders, Subsequently 
the Admiral would have made the man a boatswain, but his habits were 
against him, :It was afterwards discovered that Strahan’s ambition was 
to be appointed cook on board one of the ships, but whether his 
ambition was gratified is unknown to history. 

Another absurd occurrence took place after the capture of Hughli, 
Three English sailors were missing, and were supposed to have been 
killed or seriously wounded, At night the officers on board the ships 
saw that several villages were in flames, Next morning the three sailors 
appeared floating on a raft. They had found themselves deserted by 
their companions, and had set the villages on fire to make the in- 
habitants believe that the English forces were still on shore. Subse 
quently they had found the raft, and escaped in safety before the natives 
had recovered from their panic. 
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A.D, capture of Hughli filled him with alarm. He marched 4 
1757-1761 large army towards Calcutta, but professed a desire for peace 
— and friendship, and promised to compensate the English for 
all their losses. 
At the same time Clive himself was anxious for peace, 
Clive’s All his thoughts were occupied by the coming war with 
anxiety for France, He would have abandoned all ideas of punishment 
pene or revenge, provided that the Nawab compensated the Eng. 
lish for their losses, and permitted him to capture the French 
settlement at Chandernagore, 
Vacilla- The Nawab agreed to everything that Clive proposed, 
tions of the but he was resolved in his own heart to do nothing, 4 
Nawab: treaty was concluded without the slightest difficulty; bu 
ee Clive soon found that the Nawab had only made peace in 
Chander- order to gain time and procure help from the French, The 
nagore, Nawab promiscd to compensate the English for their losse; 
at the capture of Calcutta, but he evaded every demand for 
a settlement. He sent letters and presents to Bussy, re. 
questing him to march up from the Dekhan and drive the 
English out of Bengal. He forbade the Tnglhish to attack 
the Trench; but news arrived that the Afghans had cap. 
tured Delhi, and intended conquering Bengal. In his terror 
he implored Clive to help him against the Afghans. Under 
the influence of this terror he permitted the English to 
attack Chandernagore, but then withdrew his permission, 
Both Clive and Watson considered the withdrawal as an 
indignity, and sailed against Chandernagore and captured it, 
The Nawab then sent lettcrs of congratulation to Clive and 
Watson ; and actually offered to make over the temitory of 
Chandernagore to the English on the same terms that it had 
been held by the Trench. 
Hostility Meanwhile the dissimulation of the Nawab reached a 
of the climax, He harboured the French refugees from Chander. 
Nawab, nagore; and then supplied them with funds, and sent then | 
up country. He posted a force at Plassy, on the way to 
Calcutta, under the command of an officer named Mir Jahr; 
and when Clive remonstrated with him on this hostile de- 
monstration, he joined Mir Jafir at Plassy with the whole of 
his army. 
Conspiracy At this juncture there was a widely spread disaffection 
oe the against the Nawab. M{r Jafir at Plassy and Jagat Seth, the 
“ewe Hindu banker at Murshedabad, were deeply implicated, and 
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they invited Clive to join in the general conspiracy. It was .v. 
apreed that Clive should march an army to Plassy, and !757-t761 
that Mir Jafir should desert the Nawab and join the English «o..09 4 
amy with all his forces ; and a treaty was concluded under Clive, : 
which Suraj-ud-daula was to be dethroned, and Mfr Jafir was 

to be proclaimed Nawab in his room, 

Unfortunately the communication between the head con- Treachery 
$pirators and Clive was carried on through a Hindu named of Omi- 
‘Omichund. This man threatened to divulge the whole plot chund, 
to Suraj-ud-daula unless an article was inserted in the treaty 
pledging Mir Jafir to pay him three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling as the price of his silence. There is no doubt that 
Omichund was a consummate rascal without honour or 
shame ; but the mode adopted for keeping him quiet was a 
slur upon the English character. Omichund was duped 
“with a sham treaty containing the desired clause, which was 
omitted from the real treaty. Clive and others signed the 
sham treaty, but Watson refused to sign any treaty but the 
eal one. Clive added the name of Watson to the sham 
‘treaty with the full knowledge of the admiral; and he in- 
‘yariably urged to the day of his death that he was fully 
justified in all he had done." 

Clive advanced from Calcutta to Plassy with a small Decisive 
force of three thousand men and nine pieces of artillery. battle of 
‘The army of the Nawab consisted of fifty thousand foot, ey 
‘eighteen thousand horse, and fifty pieces of artillery. The ae ee 
famous battle was fought on the 23rd of June, 1757. It was 

dittle better than a cannonade. Mir Jafir did nothing, 

‘and the whole brunt of the fighting fell upon the English. 

At last the English advanced to storm the camp of the 

‘Nawab, and Suraj-ud-daula was seized with a panic and fled 

from the field. 


_ 1 This sham treaty is the one blot on Clive’s public character, He 
‘did not personally derive any advantage from it; he thought himself 
“justified in taking such a step for defeating the perfidy of a villain like 
“Omichund., He would not have been condemned by the public opinion 
‘of orientals, who regard all such fabrications as justifianle against an 
enemy. But it has been universally condemned by the public opinion 
“of Europe, and will stain the memory of Clive until the end of ume, 

3 No reliance whatever can be placed upon the estimated numbers of 
‘any nativearmy. It is mere guess work. Clive himself reckoned the 
‘army of the Nawab to consist of thirty-five thousand foot, fifteen 
“thousand horse, and forty pieces of cannon, 
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Clive next went to Murshedabad and placed Mfr Jatr oy 


1757-176l the throne. The new Nawab was profuse with his Presents 


Mir Jafir 


and promises, but his resources are supposed to have beep 


installed as greatly exaggerated. The treasures Of Suraj-ud-daula had 


Nawab : 
presents 
and pro- 
mises, 


Territory 
rented lo 
the Com- 


pany. 


Clive’s 
jaghir. 


Responsi:- 
bilities of 
the Eng- 
lish, 


been estimated at forty millions sterling, but only 4 
million and a half was realised. Mir Jafir engaged to 
pay a million to the East India Company ; three-quarters gj 
a million to the inhabitants of Calcutta, natives as well as 
Europeans ; and vast presents to Clive and other members 
of government. As a first instalment, a hunclred boatloads 
of silver, to the value of eight hundred thousand pounds 
were sent down the river to Calcutta, and the whole popula. 
tion of the English settlement was wild with joy. 

Besides money the new Nawab ceded a large tract on 
the river Hughli, which had long been coveted by the Eas 
India Company. It was given as a jaghtfr according to 
Moghul fashion ; the Company collected the yearly revenue, 
valued at a hundred thousand pounds sterling, but was 
required to pay a quit-rent of thirty thousand pounds, 
nominally tothe Great Moghul. 

Clive was a great stickler for Moghul forms. It will ha 
seen hereafter that the recognition of the effete sovereignty 
of the Great Moghul was the keystone of Ins policy. Mir 
Jafir was virtually created a Nawab by Clive; for all prac- 
tical purposes he was an independent sovereign ; yet he 
deemed it necessary to procure letters of investiture ftom the 
Moghul court for the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa. At the same time Clive was created an Amir of the 
Moghul empire, with the honorary rank or command of six 
thousand foot and five thousand horse. Of course the force 
only existed on paper, but Chive asked for the jaghir supposed 
to be given for its maintenance. Mir Jahr was perplexed 
at the demand, but finally made over the quit-rent of the 
jaghir previously granted tothe Company. Thus Clive came 
into possession of thirty thousand a year payable by the 
Fast India Company, who were supposed to be his honour- 
able masters. 

The revolution effected by the battle of Plassy involved 
the English in endless difficultres which no one had fore- 
seen. The process of dethroning Suraj-ud-daula and setting 
up Mir Jafirin his room was a simple affair; but Mir Jatir 
had no hold upon the grandees, and was soon. regarded 
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with jealousy and hatred, especially when they saw the — A.n, 
boats loaded with silver going down to Calcutta. It was 1757-1761 
soon evident that as the English alone had placed Mir Jafir 

on the throne of Bengal and Behar, so the English alone 

would be able to keep him there. 

To make matters worse, it was discovered that Mir Jafir Incapacity 
was unfit for the dignity. He had served with credit asa Seg | 
commander in the field, but he had no administrative ability, Le 
civil or military. He idled away most of his time under .oy Miran, 
the influence of bhang, or in the company of singing and 
dancing gurls. Te complained of an empty treasury, and 
his army was mutinous for want of pay 3 but he always ap- 

eared loaded with costly jewels, with five or six bracelets 
sf different gems on his arms, and three or four chaplets of 
pearls hanging from his neck.* His son Miran rendered 
himself detestable by murders and assassinations, Ten days 
after the battle of Plassy, Suraj-ud-daula was taken prisoner 
and cruelly murdered in the palace at Murshedabad.- Other 
members or partisans of the family, male and female, were 
put to death in ike manner. Mir Jafr threw all the blame 
upon his son Miran. . 

‘The English were anxious to maintain the dignity of the Colonel 
new Nawab by showing him every kind of deference; but Clive’s 
his dependence on the “ hat wallahs,” and his morbid terror Jackass. 
of Clive, rendered him the laughing-stock of his courtiers. 

Within a few months of his accession he was nicknamed 


1 There is reason to believe that the Tnglish were duped as regards 
the treasures of Murshedabad, and that enormous wealth to the value of 
many millions sterling was concealed in the recesses of the Nawab’s palace, 
and shared by Mir Jafir and some others, The author of the Szydr-z- 
Afutagherfz says that the English only knew of the outer treasury, 
‘Those renowned English,” says Gholam Husain Khan, ‘who looked 
down with contempt on the intellects and abilities of the Bengalis, and 
yet are perpetually bafiled and duped by them, cid not know anything of 
the inner lreasury, said to contain money and jewels to the value of 
eight millions sterling, and which, pursuant to a custom well known in 
India, was kept in the Zezana, or women’s apartments. This inner 
treasury was shared by Mtr Jafir and three natives.’ ‘The author adds 
that two of the natives were writers in the service of Clive, whose 
respective salaries were only sixty rupees a month, or about four 
shillings per diem; yet ten years afterwards one of these men died 
worth a million and a quarter sterling, whilst the other spent ninety 
thousand pounds on his mother’s funeral alone.—Szyde-ul-AZeedaghertn 
vol, 1., page 773. 
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“Colonel Clive’s Jackass,” and he retained the title ty hig 
death, The story is told of a fray between the followers of j 
Moghul grandee and the servants of Clive, The Nawab 
warned the grandee against any rupture. The grandee re. 
pled with a sneer: “ My lord Nawab, I am not likely tg 
quarrel with the Colonel. I never rise in the morning without 
making three salams to his Jackass, and am the last man to 
fall out with the rider.” Such stories tell more of the current 
feeling at Murshedabad than pages of description,! 

In truth the change of Nawabs had revolutionised the 
political ideas of all the great men at court. Before the 
capture of Calcutta, the English had only appeared at Mur. 
Shedabad as supplicants for trading privileges. After the 
battle of Plassy they were lords and masters, to he pro- 
pitiated as the representatives of a new and paramount 
power. Under such circumstances it was only natural that 
they should be feared and hated; and those Moghuls who 
were loudest in their praises of the English would gladly 
have seen them at the bottom of the sea. 

Another circumstance was calculated to exasperate Mfr 
Jahr ane the Moghuls against the English. Altvardt Khan 
had filled all the higher offices and commands with Hindus, 
who were raiscd to the rank of Kajas, and thus served as 
checks upon the Zemindars, who were mostly Muhammadans 
Fis prime minister was a Hindu, and a so-called Raja; 
So were the governors of most of the towns and districts 
Such nominal Rajas were more amenable to orders, and less 
likely to rebel, than turbulent Muhammadans. Mir Jatir 
wanted to remove them from their posts, and replace them b 
his own kinsmen and dependants.. The result was that plots 
and intrigues were seething in all directions. Some of the 
Hindu Rajas were in fear of their hives, and implored the 
protection of the English, Clive guaranteed the lives of 
some of these Hindus, but he could not keep them in their 
posts ; and thus disaffection was spreading over the province, 
whilst the English were more feared and hated than ever, 

But this fear and hate were only felt by the gran- 
dees. The general complaint of the natives was that the 


1 Mill tells the story in his History of India, and Macaulay copies it 
in his Essay on Clive ; but both missed the point from ignorance of Mir 
Jafir’s nickname, See Stewart’s Héséory of Bengal, Also Scott's 
Hekhan, vol, ii,, page 376, 
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English did not interfere to protect the people. A native AD, 
vontemporary observes that the presence of mind, firmness 1757-176 
of temper, and undaunted bravery of the Inglish were beyond oy -inter- 
all question ; but they took no heed of the husbandmen, and ference, 
were apathetic and indifferent to the suffering masses. 

Suddenly Mir Jafir was threatened with new dangers. Mahrattas 
The Mahrattas demanded arrears of chout for Bengal and demand 
Behar, and it was difficult to evade the claim. They had chout 
compelled Alivardi Khan to pay chout; and they conse- 
quently claimed it as their mght from his successors, They 
did not enforce the payment by the actual invasion of 
Bengal; but it 1s evident that they were only restrained by 
a wholesome fear of Clive. 

In 1758 the eldest son of the Great Moghul, known as Claim of 
the Shahzada, appeared in force near the Behar frontier at the Shah- 
the river Carummnassa, proclaiming that he had been Her 
appointed to the government of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa Behar, and 
by the Great Moghul, His cause was supported by Shuja- Orissa, 
ud-daula, the Nawab of Oude; and also by a body of 
Kyenchmen under M, Law, the ex-governor of Chanderna- 
gore. At the same time the Hindu deputy-governor of 
Behar, who had been threatened by Mir Jafy, was naturally 
intriguing with the Shahzada, and inclined to open the way 
to the invaders. 

The appearance of the Shahzada brings the Great Moghul Progress of 
upon the stage, and necessitates a glance at the progress of allairs at 
affairs at Delhi. Tever since the death of Muhammad Shah oN 9 
in 1748, the Moghul capital had been torn by distractions. Toe: 
Muhammad Shah had been succeeded by his son Ahmad 
Shah. The new Padishah found himself threatened by the 
Afghans on one side, and the Mahrattas on the other. At the 
same time the post of Vizier was a bone of contention between 
the Sunnis and the Shfahs : the Sunnis as represented by a 
grandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, named Ghazi-ud-din ; and the 
Shiahs as represented by the Nawab of Oude.* In the end 
the Sunnis trhumphed, and Ghazi-ud-dfn became Vizier. 


1 The chout for Behar and Bengal was claimed by the Bhonsla Raja 
of Berar or Naypore, At this time Janoji Bhonsla was the reigning 
Raja. ‘Che history of the Mahratta empire and its fendatories will be 
given hereafter in Chapter Vv. 

“ The Nawab of Oude at this time was Sufcar Jung, Pe had 
marricd a daughter of Saadut Ali Khan, and succceded to the govern- 
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A.D. Ghazi-ud-din aspired to exercise the sovereign Dower 
1757-1761 wnder the name of Vizier, just as the Saiyids had done in 
Usurna. 2 previous generation. He found Ahmad Shah restive and 
re of the dangerous, and consequently dethroned him, blinded hinn, 
Vizier : and consigned him to the stale prison of Salimehur, He 
change of next placed an imbecile old prince on the throne of Delhi 
Padishahs, under the name of Alamghir. He then treated the Padi. 
shah as a pageant, and usurped the sovereion authori : 
selling titles and letters of investiture to Nawabs jp remote 
provinces, and raismg money in every possible way, 
Tnterfer- In 1757, the year of the battle of Plassy, MaAlters were 
ence of = brought to a terrible stand-still. Ahmad Shah Abdali, the 
Ahmad founder of the Afghan empire, appeared at Delhi with 
Hine je large army, and levied contributions from the inhabitants 
UAT Mae with all the merciless ferocity of an old ofhteer of Nadir 
istan, Shah, He next marched down the valley of the Jumna 
to the sacred city of Mathura, plundering and destroying 
after the manner of Mahmud of Ghaznf. He seems how- 
cver to have had some respect for the Sovereienty of the 
Great Moghul. He allied himself with the family of the 
Moghul by marrying a daughter of the deceased Muhammad 
Shah, He appointed an Afghan, named Najth-ud-daula to be 
Amir of Amfrs, and to act as guardian for Alamghir 
in the room of Ghazi-ud-dfn, the Vizier, who had fled into 
exile. Having thus arranged matters to his su tsfaction, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali left Delhi and returned with the bulk 
of his army to Kandahar. 
Rising The Afghans at this period were threatening to become 4 
ae formidable power in India. They already occupied the Pun. 
ghans in Jab, and neither Sikhs, Moghuls, nor Mahrattas could drive 
the Punjab them out. They had long founded a powerful principality in 
and Rohil- Hindustan to the north-east of Delhi, in a resion known as 
kund. the Rohilla country ; it has disappeared from modern maps, 
but the principality is represented to this day by the little 


ment of Onde on the death of his father in 1739. (See ante, page 224,) 
Fe obtained the post of Vizier during the rein of Alimad Shah, son of 
Muhammad Shah ; but was subsequently forced to leave Delhi through 
the intrigues of Ghazi-ud-din, In 1753 Sufdar Jung collected a lar 
force, and besieged Delhi; and ullimately compelled the Moshul court 
to give him a formal grant of the provinces of Guute and Allahabad for 
himself and his heirs, He clied shortly afterwerds, aud was succeeded 
by his son, the celebrated Shinja-ud-daula, Tis tomb is one of the 
sights at Delhi, 
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+. state of Rampore. Najib-ud-daula, the new guardian of the AD, 
‘. Moghul sovereign, was an Afghan of the Rohilla country, ayayetgoH 
'. Ina word the Afghans were in a fair way of supplanting 

~ the Moghuls, and once again becoming the dominant 

ae power in Hindustan. . 

No sooner, however, had Ahmad Shah Abdali gone off oe of 
to Kandahar, than Ghazi-ud-din, the ex-Vizier, subverted ne 
“the Afghan power at Dell. He raised a vast body Of stoned 
* Mahratta mercenarics ; drove out Najib-ud-daula ; murdered by the 

’ or imprisoned all the grandees who had opposed him ; Mahrattas. 
,., reduced Alamghir to the condition of a puppet, and sought 

p. to murder the Shahzada, or eldest son and heir of 

2) Alameh. 

Thus it was that the Shahzada fled from Delhi in terror Flight 

of his life. Tor a year the imperial exile fished in troubled of the 

the waters, seeking in tums the protection of the Rohilla Shahzada. 
“ Afghans and the Mahrattas. At last he took refuge with 

“ Shuja-ud-dauia, Nawah of Oude, the hereditary Shiah and 
“mortal enemy of Ghazi-ud-din.t But the Nawab of Oude 

“was inno hurry to commit himself. He cared nothing for 

the Shahzada, but was very anxious to get the Bengal 
provinces into his own hands. He sent a force to accom- 

* pany the Shahzada to the Behar fronner, and then waited 

~~ for events. 

Meanwhile Clive and Mir Jafir were drawn into an extra- Clive’s 
NG ordinary correspondence with the Shahzada, and also with relations 
the Moghul court at Delhi. Clive received friendly Ictters A 
OU from the Shahzada, who was anxious to win the support of court at 
Kt: the ever-victorious English general. Mir Jafir, however, Delhi. 
te! received orders from the Vizier, and also from the Great 

ti Moghul, to arrest the Shahzada, and send him prisoner to 

nt Delhi, So Clive wrote back to the Shahzada that he had 

iu been created an Amir of the empire, and was consequenily 

bt: bound to support Mir Jafir, who had been invested by the 

t7¢ Great Moghul with the government of Bengal, Behar, and 

is’: Orissa, | 

kt The military operations that followed are of no interest. 


Pi 


a 


toe 


1 Ghazi-ud-din was, as already said, the grandson of Nizam-ul-nulk, 
and consequently the hereditary Turk and Sunnt. — The race difference 
“= belween Moghul and Turk, and the religious antagonism belween 
©. Shiah and Sunni, will clear up much of the confusion that has pre- 
vailed in the history of Muhammadcan India, 
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A.D, Mtr Jafir was in a helpless state of terror, and wanteg to 
1757-1761 bribe the Shahzada to go away. Clive vchemently remon- 
Defeat ang trated against this ruimous proceeding, and marched an 
flicht of the English force to Patna, and soon disposed of the Shahzada, 
Shahzada, The helpless prince fled into obscurity, but was reduced tg 
1758, such distress that Clive sent him a present of five hundred 

gold mohurs, Or about eight hundred pounds sterling, which 
was gladly accepted. 
[elpless M. Law and his Frenchmen, who had accompanied the 
condition Shahzada through all his troubles, were again thrown Upon 
of the their own resources, Lawremarked to an intelligent Native 
French in that he had travelled over the whole country from Bengal 
Hindustan. to Delhi, and witnessecdl nothing but Oppression. The 
grandees of Hindustan thought only of their own ageran. 
disement, and let the world goto ruin. He had Proposed to 
both the Vizier at Delhi and the Nawab of Oude to restore 
order to the Moghul empire, as the re-establishment of the 
authority of the Moghul throughout Hindustan would render 
it easy to drive the English out of Bengal; but no one paid 
the slightest heed to his representations. Law failed to 
percetve that the order which he proposed to restore would 
have been destructive alike to the Delhi Vizier and the 
Nawab of Oude. | 
Nekhan Meanwhile the successes of the French in the Dekhan 
affairs: and Peninsula were forced upon the attention of Clive, 
ere In 1756 the collision between the English and Trench 
ars ' * , 
against the IN the Dekhan had been averted for a while by the disaster 
Hintu at Calcutta, which called away the English force from 


| 


Poligars, Madras on the eve of its march to Hyderabad. In 1757. 


Bussy made his peace with Saldbut Jung, and returned to 
the Northern Circars, where he came into collision with 
Hindu Poligars of the old Rajput type. Amidst all 
the vicissitudes of Moghul rule these Poligars had main- 
tained a secure independence in hills and jungles ; they 
were nominally pledged to pay tribute to the Nizam, but 
they withheld payment whenever they had an_ opportu- 
nity. Had they been united they might have resisted the 
demands of the French; but they: were at deadly feud 
with each other; and one of them, known as the Raja of 
Vizianagram, managed to turn the wrath of Bussy against 
his neighbour of Bobili, who for generations had_ been his 
mortal enemy. 


1 
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The Raja of Bobili claimed to be a Rajput of high — a.v. 
descent, whose ancestors had fought under the ancient 1757-1761 
Maharajas of Jagganath in the old mythical wars against Feud he- 
the south. He affected to scorn his Vizianagram neighbour tween the 
as a low-born chieftain of a new creation; and his retainers Rajas of 
wreaked their spite, by turning off the rivulets which ran Bobili and 
‘ato Vizianagram territory. Bussy was induced to take a aa 
part in the rivalry ; and ultimately to revenge some un- eer: 
explained outrage by driving the Bobili Raja out of his 
hereditary territories, 

‘The catastrophe that followed is a terrible story of Rajpuit Horrible 

desperation and revenge. The Bobili Raja retired to a self-sacri- 
remote stronghold in a deep jungle. Bussy broke down the ie + oe 
battlements with his cannon, but for a long time failed to ae - 
capture the place. The Rajput garrison was exposed to a 
withering fire, but resisted the escalading parties with the 
ferocity of wild beasts defending their dens and familtes. 
At last resistance was in vain. The garrison gathered all 
the women and children into the habitations in the centre 
of the fort, and set the whole on fire, stabbing or cutting 
down any one who attempted to escape. They then re- 
turned, like frantic demons, to die upon the walls. Quarter 
was refused, and the Raja perished with all his retainers, 
sword in hand. The French entered the fort in triumph, 
but there was no joy m the victory, and the sight of the 
horrible slaughter moved them to tears. Presently an old 
man appeared with a little boy; he had saved the son of 
the Raja contrary to the will of the father. 

The death of the Bobili Raja was followed by spcedy re- Rajput re- 
tribution. Four retainers had seen him fall, and had escaped Ye"se- 
to the jungle, and sworn to be revenged. One night two of 
them crept to the quarters of the Raja of Vizianagram, and 
stabbed him to death; they were cut to pieces by the 
guards, but died exulting in their crime. Had they failed, 
the other two remaining in the jungle were bound by the 
same oath to avenge the death of their Raja or perish in 
the attempt.* Ape ast 

The other Poligars in the Northern Circars were so Sthmis- 


terrified by the fate of Bobili that they hastened to settle oo 
Ars. 
1 Rajpiit revenge is the same in all ages. The revenge of the men of | 
Bohili is paralleled by the revenge of Aswatthama and his comrades on 
the sons of the Pandavas, afier the war of the Maha Bhirata, 
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all arrears of tribute. The Polgar of Gumsur 9] 
out, but was compelled in the end to submit 
manner. 

During this expedition Bussy received letters fro, Suai. 
ud-dauula, ‘nviting him to Bengal ; and he would have » 
to the relief of the Nawab, but was stopped by the News of 
the fall of Chandernagore, In revenge for that Capture he 
drove the Enelish out of Vizagapatam, and took Possession 
of three other factories which they had established further 
south on the coast of the delta of the Godavari, 

A native contemporary writer contrasts the Personal 
appearance of Bussy with that of Clive, and treats each in 
turn as atype of the Trench and Ifnglish nations, 3ussy 
wore embroidered clothes or brocade, He and his officers 
rode on elephants, preceded by ‘“chopdars,” or mace. 
bearers with silver sticks, whilst musicians and culogists 
Were singing his praises. He received state visits while sit 
ting on a throne embroidered with the arms of the King 
of France, His table was served with plate, and with three 
or four services. Clive always wore his regimentals in the 
field, and never wore silk except in town. He always rode 
on horseback. He kept a plentiful table, but in no way 
delicate, and never with more than two services,} 

In 1758 the fortunes of the French in India underwent 
an entire change. In April a Trench fleet anived at 
Pondicherry. It brought a large force under the command 
of Count de Lally, who had been appointed Governor. 
General of the French possessions in India. Lally was 
imbued with a bitter hatred against the Ienelish, and a 
profound distrust in the honesty or patriotism of his own 
countrymen in India. No sooner had he landed at Pondi- 
cherry than he organised an expedition against Tort St 
David ; but he found that no preparations had been made 
by the J*rench authorities. ‘here was a want alike of coolies, 
draught cattle, provisions, and ready money. But the energy 
of Lally overcame all obstacles. The French authorities at 


One held 
In hike 


arched 


* Gholam Husain Ali in the Siydr-nl-Afutaghertn, We adds that 
Warren Hastings, who plays a pat in the afler history, always wore 
4 plain coat of Inglish broad-cloth, and never anything like laee or 
eubroidery, His throne was a plain chair of Inthogany, Tle was 
sparing in his diet, and his table was sometimes nevlested., [Tis address 
showed little of pride and still less of farniliarity. 
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Pondicherry accused him of pressing natives and cattle; but ap. 
Lally retorted by declaring that the oppressions and rapacity 1757-1791 
of the French government, and the extortions of its native oe 
‘servants, had alone prevented his obtaining all that he re- 

quired. | 

Jn June, 1758, Lally captured Fort St. David. He then Lally cap- 
prepared to capture Madras as a preliminary to an advance te 
on Bengal. He recalled Bussy from the Dekhan to help 274 ie 
him with his Indian experiences; and he sent the Marquis Bussy. 
de Confluns to succeed Bussy in the command of the 
Northern Circars, 

Bussy left the Dekhan with the utmost reluctance. He Reluctance 
had secured a paramount influence in the Northern of Bussy: 
Circars, and was anxious to remain and protect Saldbut Lally’s sus- 
Jung against the designs of his younger brother Nizam Ali. eter 
Lally however was deaf to all remonstrances, He believed 
that Bussy was either deluded by others or desirous of 
deceiving him; and he was confirmed in this belief 
when he found that Bussy, notwithstanding his alleged con- 
quests and commanding position, had no funds at his dis- 
posal, and was unable to raise any money for the prosecu- 
tion of the war against the Jénglish, 

The depurture of Bussy from the Northern Circars was Successes 
disastrous to the French, ‘The Raja of Vizianagram revolted of Jinghsh 
against the Trench and sent to Calcutta for help. Clive ee 
despatched an fenglish force to the Northern Circars,-under Ciaus, 
the command of Colonel Forde ; and in December, 1758, 1753. 
Colonel Forde defeated the I'rench under Conflans, and 
prepared to recover all the Hnglish factories on the coast 
which had been captured by Bussy. 

Meanwhile Count de Lally was actively engaged at Pon- Desperate 

dicherry in preparations for the siege of Madras. He hoped condition 
to capture Madras, and complete the destruction of the ee 
English in the Carnatic; and then to march northward, “ 
capture Calcutta, and expel the English from Bengal, 
But he was without resources; there was no money to be 
had in Pondicherry. At last he raised a small sum, chiefly 
out of his own finds, anc began the march to Madras ; his 
officers preferring to risk death before the walls of Madras 
to certain starvation within the walls of Pondicherry. 

Lally reached Madras on the rath of December, 1758, 
and at once took possession of Black ‘Town. He then 
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A.D. began the siege of Fort St. George with a vigour ang 
1757-1761 activity which commanded the respect of his enemies, His 
Wacancces: difficulties were enormous, Jor six weeks his officers and 
ful siege of Soldiers were on half pay; for another six weeks they 
Madras, received no pay at all. During the last fifteen days they 
1755-59. had no provisions except rice and butter. Even the gun 

powder was nearly exhausted. At last on the r6th gf 
Tebruary, 1759, an English fleet arrived at Madras unde 
Admiral Pocock, and Lally was compelled tO raise the 
siege. Such was the state of party. fecling amongst the 
trench in India, that the retreat of Lally from Madras was 
received at Pondicherry with every demonstration of joy, 
French The career of Lally in India lasted for two years longer 
disasters in namely from February, 1759, to LIebruary, 17615 it js q 
the Dek- series of hopeless struggles and wearying misfortunes, Jy 
ane the Dekhan, Saldbut Jung had been thrown into the utmog 
alarm by the departure of Bussy and defeat of Conflans, 
He was exposed to the intrigues and plots of his younger 
brother Nizam Ali, and he despaired of obtaining further 
help from the French. Accordingly he opened up negotia- 
tions with Colonel Forde and the English, Forde on hig 
part recovered all the captured factories, and drove the 
Trench out of the Northern Circars. He could not how. 
ever interfere in the domestic affairs of the Dekhan, by 
helping Saldbut Jung against Nizam Ali. In 1761 Saldbut 
Jung was dethroned and placed in confinement ; and Nizam 
Ali ascended the throne at Flyderabad as ruler of the 
Dekhan.} 
Disasters In the Carnatic the French were in despair. In January, 
in the Car- 1760, Lally was defeated by Colonel Coote at Wandiwash, be- 





eee tween Madras and Pondicherry, Lally opened up negotiations 
with Hyder Ali, who was rising to power in Mysore; but 
Hyder Ali as yet could do little or nothing. 

Fall of At the end of 1760 Colonel Coote began the siege of 

oe Pondicherry. Lally still held out at Pondicherry, but he 

1761, 1 Two years afterwards Saldbut Jung was murdered, By the treaty 


of Paris, concluded between Great Britain and France in 1763, beth 
nations agreed to recognise Salabut Jung as the rightful ruler of 
Hyderabad territory, althongh at that moment Salabut Jung was con- 
fined in a fortress, and Nizam Ali occupied the throne of Iyderabad, 
Nizam Ali however removed all diplomatic difficulties by putting his 
brother to death, Nizam Ali lived on till 1803, Next to his father, 
Nizam-ul-mulk, Nizam Aliis the best known ruler of the dynasty, 


| 
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was ill in nealth, and worn out with vexation and fatigue. Ab. | 
The settlement was torn by dissensions. In January, 1797-170! 
ay61, the garrison was starved Into a capitulation, and the 
town and fortifications were levelled with the ground. A 

few weeks afterwards the French were compelled to sur- 

| render the strong hill-fortress of Jingf, and their military 

‘ower in the Carnatic was brought to a close. 

The fate of Lally is more to be pitied than that of Melan- 

Dupleix. He had not sought his own aggrandisement, but choly end 
the honour ane glory of the Itench nation; and he had of ae 
! been thwarted by the apathy of selfish traders who cared pera 
} only for theniselves. On his Yeturn to France he was 
| gcrificed to save the reputation of the French ministers. 
France was furious at the loss of her possessions in India, 
' and the enemics of Lally combined to make Jim the 
J yictim, ‘Phe unfortunate Count, after an honourable ser- 
| yice of forty-nve years, was thrown into the Basulle; and a 
number of vague or frivolous charges were trumped up 
against him. He was triecl by the parhament of Paris, but 
backbiling and detraction had poisoned the mind of the nation 
against him, and Lally was a ruined man. In May, 1766, he 
was condemned not only to death, but to immediate execu- 
tion. the suddenness of the doom drove him frantic. He 
took a pair of compasses with which he had been sketching 
amap of the coast of Coromandel, and tried to drive them 
to his heart. His hand was stayed, his mouth was gagged, 
and he was dragged with ignominy to execution. Thus fell 
' the last of the three martyrs of the French East India 
- Company,—Labourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally. 

Meanwhile there had been preat changes in Bengal. Clive’s de- 
In June, 1758, Clive had been appointed Governor of all parture to 
the Company’s settlements in Bengal. In 1759 Lally had ee 
been compelled to raise the siege of Madras, and Forde a 
had pursued his career of victory in the Northern Circars. 

There was nothing further to fear from the French in India ; 
and in February, 1760, Clive resigned his post in Bengal 
and returned to England. He was succeeded for a few 
months by Mr. Holwell, and afterwards by Mr, Vansittart ; 
but the times were out of joint. No one but Clive seemed 
to comprehend the revolutionary character of the crisis; 
and the Company’s government in Bengal drifted on, it 
knew not where, like a ship labouring through a troubled sea, 
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Before Clive Jeft India he was convinced that 50 | 
Mir Jafir was allowed to reign as Nawab, the Company 
settlements in Bengal would be exposed to sore peri), te 
dustan was swarming with adventurers at the head of warlike 
bands, Mahratta and Afghan ; and Mir Jafir and hig rabble 
army would have been powerless of themselves to contend 
against such hardy warriors. A. permanent force of two 
thousand European soldiers, and a corresponding army of 
drilled sepoys, could maintain Bengal and Behar against 
all comers; but who was to pay the cost? The entire 
revenue of the provinces was swallowed up by the Nawab: 
and it was out of the question that the Coupany should 
maintain such a force out of the profits of their trade, even 
supposing that they could bear the strain, 

Under these circumstances Clive made a Proposal to 
Mr. William Pitt, the great war minister of England ; and 
coming, as it did, from a servant of the Company, it mug 
have somewhat staggered that illustrious statesman, He 
proposed that the British nation, and not the Company, 
should take possession of Bengal, Dehar, and Orissa in fal 
sovereignty. He explained that the Great Moghul woutd 
readily grant the three provinces to any one who would 
guarantee the regular yearly payment of some half iiltion 
sterling to the imperial treasury. Fle further explained that 
the Vizier had aiready offered him the post of Dewan, or 
collector of the revenue for the three provinces, on these 
conditions. He summed up the advantages to the British 
nation as follows. The total revenue was certainly two if 
not three millions. Thus after deducting half a million as 
tribute to the Great Moghul, and another half a million 
for the maintenance of a military force, there would remain 
a handsome surplus for the payment of the national debt, 
or any other national undertaking, ! 


1 Clive’s letter to Pitt was dated 7th of january, 1759. (See 
Malcohn’s Life of Chive, vol. ii.) Strange to gay, a similar proposal had 
been drawn up by a Colonel Tames Mill as far back as 1746, — Colonel 
Mill planned the conquest of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, under the flag 
of Germany, and in behalf of the Great Moghul. ‘The ortginal paper 
may be found in the Appendix to Bolt’s Afarrs zn Rengal, Yhe follow. 
ing remarks throw a curious light on the contemporary condition of the 
Moghul empire :— 

‘*The Moghul empire,” says Coloncl Mill, ‘is overflowing with gold 
and silver, She has always been feeble and defenceless. It is a miracle 
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Pitt was not inclined to accept Clive’s proposal. He feared 
that the acquisition of Bengal would render the British 
Crown too powerful, and might endanger the liberties of the 
English people. ‘Thus the grand scheme for acquiring 
possession of Bengal for the British nation, rather than for 
the East India Company, was allowed to drop into oblivion. 

About this time there was another revolution at Delhi. 
The Vizier discovered that his imperial master, Alamghir, 
was corresponding with Ahmad Shah Abdali, and inviting 
the Afghan ruler to return to Delhi. Accordingly he 
treacherously assassinated the aged Padishah, and tried to set 
up another puppet to represent the Great Moghul. Bunt his 
carecr of ambition and atrocity was drawing to a close. 
The avenging army of Afghans once more advanced to Delht 
under their dreaded ruler; and the Vizier fled away from 
Delhi to begin a new set of intrigues ;—to stir up the 
Mahrattas against the Afghans, and to oppose the return of 
the Shahzada to Delhi. 

The Mahrattas soon began to dispute with the Afghans for 
the possession of the Moghul empire. The war lasted some 
months, but was brought to a close in January, 1761, by the 


that no Eurapean prince with a marilime power has ever attempted the 
conquest of Bengal. By a single stroke infinite wealth might be acquired, 
which would counterbalance the mines of Brazil and Peru. 

“The policy of the Moghuls is bad ; their army is worse; they are 
without a navy. ‘The empire ts exposed to perpetual revolls, Their ports 
and rivers are opcn to foreigners, The country might be conquered, 
or Jaid under contribution, as easily as the Spaniards overwhelmed the 
naked Indians of America. 

“A yebel subject, named Alivardi Khan, has torn away the three 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, from the Moghul empire. Fle 
has treasure to the value of thirty millions sterling. [is yearly revenue 
must be at least two millions, The provinces are open to the sea, 
Three ships with fifteen hundred or two thousand regulars would 
suffice for the conquest of the three provinces, which might be carried 
‘oul in the name of the Great Moghul, for the destruction of a rebel 
against his lawful suzeraintly.”’ ; 

The proposals of Colonel Mill have been overlooked by Indian 
historians ; but they are valuable as the outcome of his twenty years 
expericuce of India during the sceond quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The so-called Moghul empire had reached a crisis and ils conquest 
was inevitable; and as no Asiatic power was able to eflect it, and no 
Turopean power would accept the responsibility, the conquest was 
foreed on a company of English traders, a conlingency which alone 
sived the people of India from becoming alternately the prey of 
Mahrattas and Afghans, 
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terrible battle of Paniput in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
This battle was one of the bloodiest in the annals of ihe 
world. On the 7th of January the Mahrattas were defeated 
with horrible slaughter. A mob of fugitives escaped to the 
village of Paniput, with a multitude of women and children 
The Afghans surrounded the village throughout the night 
to cut off all chance of escape. Next morning the mate 
prisoners were brought out in files and beheaded jn cold 
blood. The women and children were carricd away into 
hopeless slavery. Generations pissed away before the 
bloody field of Paniput was forgotten by the Mahrattas It 
was said that nvo hundred thousand Mahrattas had fallen jn 
that murderous campaign. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was once more the arbiter of the 
fate of the Moghul empire. He would have placed the 
Shahzada on the throne at Delhi, but the heir of the 
murdered Alamghir was a fugitive and an exile. Accordingly 
he placed a son of the Shahzada, named Jewan Bakht, upon 
the throne, to reign as the deputy of his father. He also 
appointed Najib-ud-daula, the Ronila Afghan, to act as 
guardian of the young prince under the title of Amir of 
Amirs, in the same way that he had previously appointed 
him to be guardian of the murdered Alamghir, 


1 The details of Mahratta history, before and after the battle of 
Paniput, will be told hereafter in Chapter v, 
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Tue year 1761, like 1748, 1s an epoch in Indian history. — 4.D. 
It saw the fall of Pondicherry, the overthrow of the Mah- 17°! 
rattas, and the ascendancy of the Afghans. The revolution pyentul 
at Delhi brought the Shabzada once more to the front, and character 
the Moghul prince began to play a part in the history. He of the year 
was proclaimed Padishah under the title of Shah Alam ; ae 
and he assumed the dignity of Great Moghul by taking his ee 
seat upon a throne surmounted with the umbrella of sove- Padishah, 
reignty. Finally he appointed Shuja-nd-daula, Nawab of 
Oude, to the honorary but nominal post of Vizier of the 
Moghul empire. 

Shuja-ud-daula gladly accepted the empty title, and Views of 
hoped to obtain solid advantages. The Mahrattas were ee” 

i . : Leen ae ier of 

prostrate ; the Afghan conqueror was favourable to Shah ova 
Alam; and Clive had gone to England. Accordingly the . 
Nawab Vizier contemplated wresting Behar and Bengal from 
the feeble hands of Mfr Jafir in the name and under the 
authority of the Great Moghul. 

Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier once more appeared with Incapacity 
a large army on the Behar frontier and threatened Patna. The of Mir 
incapacity of Mir Jafir at this crisis was insufferable. He A of 
was worse than useless, whilst his army was a rabble in a ypenoal, 
chronic state of mutiny for want of pay. Mr. Vansittart =~ 
was Governor at Calcutta, and thought to meet the difh- 
culty by appointing a grandee of capacity to act as a 
deputy-Nawab, who would do all the work, whilst Mfr Jafir 
retained the name and dignity. 
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Mir Jafir had a son-in-law, named Mfr Kasim, or Cogsin 
who seemed a likely man for the post.  Accordinu) 
Governor Vansittart proceeded to Murshedabad, and M0. 
posed the measure to the Nawab and his son-in-law, byt 
found them both to be impracticable. Indeed both meq 
were disgusted with the proposal. Mir Kasim had bee) 
scheming to become Nawab, and was angry at being offered 
the post of deputy. Mir Jafir saw that he was to be shelved, 
and was furious at the threatened loss of power. Accord. 
ingly, after some vacillation, Governor Vansittart determined 
to dethrone Mir Jafir and sect up Mir Kasim. 

Of course there was a preliminary treaty with Mir Kasim, 
and the Nawab expectant naturally yielded to every de. 
mand. He pledged himself to respect every privilege that 
had been granted to the English by Mir Jatir, THe also 
agreed to pay up all arrears due‘to the Isnglish from Mir 
Jafir ; to contribute fifty thousand pounds sterling towards 
the expenses of the war against the I’rench in the Carnatic, 
and to cede the three districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, which yielded a yearly revenne of half a 
million sterling. By this last measure Mir {asim hoped 
to guard against the moncy disputes which had embittered 
the relations between the English and Mir Jafir ; as it pro. 
vided for the military defence of the provinces on the 
scale recommended by Clive, without the necessity of pay 
ing hard cash out of the Nawah’s treasury. 

In oriental countries little can be done without presents, 
Mir Jafir had been profuse in his presents to Clive and 
other English officers and members of council; and Mir 
Kasim was prepared in like manner to purchase the favour 
and goodwill of the English gentlemen at Crleutta, Ae 
cordingly Mfr Kasim offered twenty lakhs of mipecs, or two 
hundred thousand pounds sterling, to Governor Vansutart to 
be shared by himself and members of the council, — Vansit- 
tart, however, refused to take the money. Mr. Mill, the 
historian of India, declares on the evidence of a native, 
that the money was accepted ;} but recent researches in 
the government records at Calcutta prove beyond all question 


1 For many years unis groundless charge, originating: with Mr. Mill, 
has clung to the memory of Governor Vansittart, ‘The evidence con 
tradicting it may be found in Chapter ix. of Aaréy Aecords of British 
data, published by the author of the present volun. 
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that the money was refused, and that Mr. Vansittart was an 4.» 

upright and honourable man, oo . iors 
The change of Nawabs was carried into effect without per cofil 

any opposition. The people of Bengal were indifferent to change of 

the revolution. Mir Jahr yielded to his fate, and gave up Nawabs, 

the title as well as the dignity. But he was conscious that 

nis life was no longer safe at Murshcdabad; and that he 

would be murdered without scruple by the new Nawab to 

prevent further complications. Accordingly, in spite of his 

anger at the English for dethroning him, he hastened to 


Calcutta and placed his family and treasures under their 


protection. 

The new Nawab soon paid off the arrears due to the Defeat and 
English government at Calcutta, and also satisfied the fight of the 
claims of his own army. Je then took the field against pele 
Shah Alam, accompanied by an Itnglish force under Major Oude " 
Camac. The army of Shah Alam was utterly routed, ; 
and the Nawab Vizier fled back to Oude. 

But there was a political difhculty as regards Shah Alam. Negotia- 
He was generally recognised as the mghtful Padishah and tions 
Great Moghul; and though the assumed sovereignty was aoe 
but the shadow of a name, it was thought necessary to“ "™ 
come toterms with him. Accordingly Major Carnac paid 
a complimentary visit to Shah Alam, and conducted the 
pageant Padishah to Patna, the capital of Mir Kasim’s 
province of Behar. 

At Patna the English factory was converted into a palace Installa- 
for the installation of the Great Moghul. The centre room tion of the 
was hung with stuffs and formed a hall of audience. The ri a 
dining-tables were covered with carpets and turned into an ee . 
imperial throne. Shah Alam was carried in grand procession ; 
to the factory and enthroned on the dining-tables. Mir 
Kasim entered the hall and paid his homage to the Padishah, 
and presented a honorary gift of a thousand and one gold 
mohurs. 

The English were dazzled with the aneient glory of the Letters of 
Great Moghul; and Shah Alam profited accordingly, Letters investiture, 
of investiture were procured from the Padishah conferring 
the Nawabship of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, on Mir Kasim ; 
but in return Mir Kasnn was obliged to pledge himself to 
pay a yearly tribute of a quarter of a million sterling to Shah 
Alam. Mfr Kasim could have made better terms, since hie 
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ap, had Shah Alam in his power, and might have compelled hin 
1761-1762 by threats or torture to do his bidding; but the Ienvlish jn. 
“~~ terfered to protect the Great Moghul, and Mir Kasim yas 
foiled. But the English were foiled m their turn. They asked 
Shah Alam to grant them letters of investiture for the three 
districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, and Chittagong which 
had been ceded by Mir Kasim. Also, as a legal safeguard 
against any future contingency, they asked for letters of 
investiture in behalf of Muhammad Ali, the Nawab they had 
set up in the Carnatic. The English seemed to expect tha 
these letters would be granted for nothing as a matter oj 
course } or at any rate as a mark of gratitude on the part 
of Shah Alam towards his foreign protectors. But Shah 
Alam refused to give any lettcrs of investiture unless a cor. 
responding yearly tribute was paid into Lhe Mnperial treasury, 
Accordingly Governor Vansittart was told that if the English 
would pay tribute for the three districts, and if the Nawab 
would also pay tribute for the Carnatic, Ictters of inyest. 
ture would be granted, but not otherwise. 
Proposed At this time however Shah Alam would have franted 
advance almost any request, provided only that the IMnglish would 
a ne ‘ conduct him to Delhi, Strange to say, the Envlish woe 
Delhi, : prepared to carry out this extravagant scheme, and were 
only prevented by sheer force of circumstances, Mir Kasim 
refused to join in a mad-cap expedition to Delhi. Then 
again the services of European soldiers were absolutely 
necessary ; and at this juncture a European regiment was 
detained in the Carnatic to carry on the war against the 
French. Accordingly Vansittart was induced to negative 
a proposal which would have withdrawn a British force to 
a distance of a thousand miles from Calcutta, and lett it to 
struggle as it best could against the successive attacks of 
Mahrattas and Afghans. 
Secret Shah Alam made Governor Vansittart the same offer of 
negotia- — the post of Dewan of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, whicly had 
mons; been made to Clive. But Vansittart was afraid to embroil 
himself with Mfr Kasim, and declined the offer. Accord- 
ingly, Shah Alam returned to Oude, still harping upon going 
to Delhi, and hoping that the Nawab Vizier would conduct 
him there, 
Mfr Kasim had some inkling of these negotiations between 
Shah Alam and the English; especially of the offer male 
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to Vansittart of the post of Dewan for the three Bengal pro- —a.». 
vinces; and he must have been perfectly aware that they 1762. 
foreboded no geod to the permanence of his own authority. e.oyinons 
Indeed, from this tune Mfr Kasim appears to have made pre- of Mir 
parations for coming to a collision with the English. [Je Kasim: 
reduced his expenditure ; forced the Zemindars to pay up s¢eret pre- 
arrears ; anc squeezed Hindu officials and grandees of their Te 
hoarded wealth, Le discharged a large portion of his” 
rabble soldiery, and formed an army of picked men. He 

cut off all close relations with the Inglish by removing his 

capital trom Murshedabad, which was little more than a 

hundred miles trom Calcutta, to Monghyr, which was more 

than three hundred miles. At Monghyr he drilled lis 

army in Jenglish fashion, cast guns, manufactured muskets, 

and preparecl for war. 

In 1762 disputes arose between the English and Mir Quarrel 
Kasim about the payment of trausit duties. Bengal was about pri- 
traversed by water ways, and at every important turning a ac 
toll-house was set up for collecting dutics on all goods going a 
and coming. In former times the Linglish had obtained 
firmdns from the Moghul court at Delhi, granting them the 
privilege of carrying goods, duty free, to any part of the 
three provinces. Ifvery boat clanning the privilege was 
obliged to carry the English flag, and the Company’s “ per- 
mit” or dustuck, bearing the Company’s seal, In return 
for this privilege the Company paid yearly a block sum of 
three thousand rupees into the Nawab’s treasury at Hughli. 

Before the battle ef Plassy this right of dustuck was re- Freedom 
stricted by the Nawab to goods imported or exported by from 
sea. Moreover, it was confined to the goods belonging to Mies. 
the Company, and was never extended to private goods 
belonging to the Company's servants, Indeed, before the 
battle of Plassy none of the Company’s servants had 
attempted to trade with the people of Bengal on their 
private account, Tut after the battle: of Dlassy there was 
an entire change. The English were masters, and Mir 
Jafr pledgeel hiuise:f to permit all goods of every kind and 
sort to be carried, duty free, under the Company's dustuck, 
without any reservation as to whom they belonged, 

The consequence was that the Compiuny’s servants, whose 
incomes depended infiuitely more upon thei private trade 
than upon then official salarics, began to trade in the 
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A.D. products of the country, such as salt, tobacco, betel, dried Fish 
172. oj}, ghee, rice, straw, ginger, sugar, and opium, Freedom 

Trade in from duties enabled them to undersell all native dealers, ang. 

country they began to absorb the whole commerce of the country 

commodi- to the detriment of the Nawab’s revenue, and the Tun of 
fiesand == native dealers, ‘I’o crown all, every servant of the Compan 
ea claimed the privilege of using the Company's seal and sellin : 
dustucks; and young writers, whose official salaries were 
only fifteen or twenty pounds a year, were to be seen at 
Calcutta spending fifteen hundred or two thousand, 

Outrage- The conduct of the native agents of the Tenelish gentle. 

ons pro- = omen was still more outrageous. Bengahs of no charactor 

ee of or position, who had been seen in Caleutta walking jn rags, 

agents, were sent up country as agents or gomaslas of the English, 
They assumed the dress of Ienglish scpoys, displayed the 
English flag and Company's clustuck, set the Nawab’s sc. 
vants at defiance, and yave themselves all the airs of men in 
office and authority. ‘hey compelled the natives to seq 
their goods at half their market value, and to pay double for 
all they required. ‘They thus bullicd sellers and buyers, 
insulted the Nawah’s officers, and probably cheated their 
Tenglish masters. Mfr JXasim = bitterly complained that the 
Inglish gentlemen were crippling his revenues by withhold. 
ing payment of duties, whilst their gomastas were bringing 
his government into contempt in the eyes of the people of 
the country, | 

Violent Governor Vansittart was fully ahve to these evils, So 

debates at was Mr. Warren Hastings, who at this time was arising man 

Calcutta, of thirty, and the youngest member of the Calcutta council, 

Both Vansittart and Flastings contended that trade in the 
country commodities ought not to le carried on by the 
Company’s servants to the prejudice of the Nawab’s govern- 
ment. But they spoke to men whose daily gains were at 
stake, and who were blind to all other considerations, 
Moreover, at this very time complaints arnved at Caleuta 
that the Nawal’s officers had stoppeel the boats belonging 
to the Company’s servants and demanded payment of 
duties. Vhe passions of the counei! were aroused, The 
majority demanded the fulfilment of the privilege granted 
by Mir Jafir and confirmed by Mir Kasim ; and no amount 
of pleading from Vansiltart or Hastings could Jull the 
storm, 
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- Governor Vansittart tried to bring about a compromise by a.v. 
paying 2 visit to the Nawab at Monghyr; but he lacked 1762-1763 
judgment and firmness of temper, and vacillated between the Failure of 
Nawab and his own council, In fact no one, but a strong- Vansittart 
minded man like Clive, could have arbitrated between a as an arbi- 
Nawab, indignant at the loss of revenue, and a body of trator, 
Zinglishmen, infuriated at the threatened loss of income. 

The question of right or wrong was cast to the winds. The 
Nawab considered himself to be an independent prince, 
confirmed in his sovereignty by the letters of the Great 

Moghul. ‘The majonty of the English considered that 

the Nawab was a creature of their own, whom they had 
yaised to the throne, and might dethrone at will. 

To make matters worse, the council at Calcutta was torn Factious 
by faction. Hitherto the Company’s servants had been opposition 
generally promoted by semority; but Mr. Vansittart had of Amiyatt, 
Deen brought up from Madras, and appointed Governor of 

the English settlements in Bengal, through the personal 
qpfuence of Clive. Vansittart had thus superseded a Bengal 
) civilian named Amyatt ; and Amyatt opposed every measure 
) proposed by Vansittart, and was warmly supported by a 

) majority of the Calcutta council. 

In 1763 Mir Kasim brought matters to a crisis. He General 
abolished the payment of all duties; and thus granted the abolition of 
‘same privileges to his own subjects which had been aT etn 
monopolised by the Ienglish gentlemen, This measure ‘775 
put the question on a totally new footing, It stopped the 
sale of dustucks, It silenced all wrangling as to the right 
‘of the servants of the Company to deal in country com- 
modities. It narrowed down all controversy to the single 
point of whether the Nawab had or had not a right to grant 
‘aremission of duties to his own subjects. 

The majority of the council at Calcutta decided that the New con- 
Nawab had no such nght. The decision was unjust and ab- troversy. 
surd; but still the majority had a show of reason on their side. 

‘They contended that the spirit and intention of the treaty 
‘arrangements with Mir Jahr and Mir Kasim were to grant ex- 
clusive privileges to the English servants of the Company ; 
‘and they argued, that the general exemption of all his 
® subjects from the payment of cluties destroyed the value of 
‘those exclusive privileges, and was thus a violation of the 
Spirit and tention of the treaties, ‘hey filed to see that 
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the monopoly had been broken by the force of circum 
stances, and could not be restored without a vio] 
public lav. Warren Hastings saw the point clearly, 
Nawab,” he said, “has granted a boon to his subjects. and 
there are no grounds for demanding that a sovereign ne 
should withdraw such a boon, or for threatening him with 
war in the event of refusal.” In reply Aastings was told 
that such language became an agent of the Nawab Tather 
than a member of the Calcutta council, Then followed 4 
retort, a blow, and a duel: and though Warren Hastings 
obtained an apology from the offender, the resolution of 
the council remained the same, 

Meanwhile the isolated Enghshmen at remote factorios 


ation of 
ft The 


conduct of were as violent as the council at Calcutta. If the Nawab 


the [ing- 
lish at the 


officers stopped English boats, they were liable to be beatey 


up-country by [english sepoys; and in some instances the Narvab's 
factories, people were sent down to Calcutta for trial by the Ene. 


Deputa- 
tion of 
Amyatt 
and ITay to 
Monghyr. 


lish for having obeyed the orders of their master. Mr, Elks, 
the chief of the factory at Patna, rendered himself part. 
cularly obnoxious to the Nawab; yet his position was one |, 
of real peril, for he was posted with a mere handful of i. 
European troops more than four hundred miles from 
Calcutta; and was moreover cut off from Calcutta by 
the Nawab’s capital and army at Monghyv. 

In April, 1763, the Calcutta council sent two of ther 
number, Messrs. Amyatt and Hay, to present an ultimatum 
to the Nawab. Before the deputies left Calcutta the Nawal 
had refused to receive them ; ‘‘ he had abolished all duties,” 
he said, ‘and consequently there was nothing to settle” On 
reaching Monghyr, however, they met with a_ hospitable 
reception ; for the Nawab performed all the duties of an 
oriental host towards his European visitors. He /é/d them, 
gave then) presents, and entertained them with music and 
dancing-girls. But all this while he kept them under strict 
surveillance. He remembered the secret plots that led 
to the destruction of Suraj-ud-daula, and he was constantly 
suspecting his grandees of a design to betray him to the 
English. He ordered the two grandsons of Jagat Seth to 
be arrested at Murshedabad and sent to Monghyr. He sent 
to Shah Alam and the Nawab Vizier of Oude for help against 
the English. He was for ever lying in wait for signs of some 
understanding between his grandees and the English. 
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In May a boat arrived at Monghyr laden with goods for = 4.D. 
the factory at Patna, and laden also with five hundred fire- 1793: 
locks for the Iinglish gurrison. The sight of the arms filled Stoppage 
the Nawab with fresh suspicions and alarms, He stopped of arms at 
the boat and refused to allow the firclocks to goon to Patna, Monghyr. 
He permitted Amyatt to return to Calcutta, but kept Hay as 
a hostage at Monghyr for the satety of certain officers of his 
gyn who had been arrested by the English, 

The story that follows 1s a mournful page in Indian Peril of 
history. Mr. Tihs, at Patna, was in correspondence with ee 7 
Amyatt, and he foresaw that the moment Amyatt reached Lara 
Calcutta the couneil would declare war against the Nawab, * = 
The factory in the suburbs of Patna would then be in 
extreme peril, It was untenable, and might be easily 
grounded and captured by the Nawab’s troops. Accord- 
ingly Mr. Ellis resulved to attack and occupy the town 
and fort of Patna as a better place of defence in the event 
of a war, 

At early morning on the 25th of June, 1763, the English Capture of 
took the town of Patna by surprise; the native com- Patna by 
mandant fled m a panic with most of his troops, The ene 
English next attacked the fort but were repulsed. They 1763, 
then began to disperse over the streets and bazars. ‘The 
scpoys were plundering shops and houses, and European 
soldiers were getting drunk and incapable. ‘There was no 
idea of danger, and consequently no measures were taken 
for the defence of the town aguimst any return of the fugitive 
garrison. 

Suddenly, at hot noon, the flying garrison recovered heart Recovery 
and re-entered the town of Patna. hey had been joined of Patna 
by a reinforcement coming from Monghyr, and had, more- es 
over, been told that the fort at Patna was still holding ont noane. 
against the English. They met with little resistance, and 
were soon In possession of the town. The Ténglish were 
bewildered and overpowered, but they managed to spike 
ther guns and retreat to the factory. 

The English in the factory were utterly cast down by the Flight and 
disaster. ‘They saw that they were being surrounded by swrender 
the Nawab’s troops; and they hurried off to their boats ee 
with the vain hope of escaping up the river Ganges into — on 
the territory of the Nawab Vizier of Oude. But they found 
every oullet closed ayainst them, and, instead of cutting 
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their way through the Nawab’s troops, they committed the 
fatal error of surrendering to Asiatics. They were all sent 
as prisoners to Monghyr, and found that they were not 
alone in their misfortunes. The factory of Cossimbazy, 
in the suburb of Murshedabad, had been captured and 
plundered by the Nawab’s troops ; and all the English a 
Cossimbazar had been sent to Monghyr as prisoners of war 

All this while Mfr Kasim had been waiting at Monghyr jp 
an agony of suspense. News arrived of the loss of Patna, ang 
fillecl him with despair. Atclead of night other tidings Arrived: 
the town had been recovered, and the English were at his 
mercy. The Nawal was intoxicated with joy and exulta. 
tion. He ordered the kettledrums to announce the glorious 
victory to the sleeping city. Next moming every grandee 
in Monghyr hurried to the palace with presents and cop. 
pratulations; and Mir Kasim sent out circulars ordering 
his officers throughout Behar and Bengal to attack th 
English wherever they were to be found, and to slaughter 
them on the spot or bring them away as_ prisoners to 
Monghyr. 

The capture of the English factory at Cossimbazar was 
the first result of this cruel order, but Mr. Amyatt was 
the first victim. ‘The unfortunate gentleman was proceeding 
down the river towards Calcutta, when his boat was hailed 
by a detachment of the Nawab’s troops, and he was invited 
by the native commander to an entertainment on shore, 
The dancing-girls were there, but Amyatt had his mis 
givings, and sent his excuses. Next he was peremptory 
ordered to come on shore, but refused to go. Shots were 
fired; the Nawah’s troops boarded the boat. Amyatt went 
ashore and mounted the bank with a pistol in each hand; 
but he was overwhelmed by numbers, and_ hacked to 
pieces, and his head was carried off in trumph to the 
Nawab at Monghyr. 

The news of the barbarous murder of Mr. Amyatt filled 
the Calcutta council with horror; and the majority 
clamoured for prompt vengeance on the Nawab. Vansit- 
tart begged them to remember that Mr. Ellis, and a mult: 
tude of Englishmen from Patna and Cossimbazar, were at 
the mercy of Mfr Kasim; and that it would be better to 
make terms, and secure the lives of their fellow-country- 
men, before they talked of war and revenge. But his 
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warning Was unheeded ; scarcely a soul in the council would ALD, 
fisten to his words. They loudly declared,—and they wrote — 17053: 
out their declaration on paper and athixed their signatures,— 
that they would not come to terms with Mir Kasim, nor defer 
their revenge, although every prisoner in his hands was 
slaughtered to a man. 

The council then left the chamber, and proceeded to the Mir Jafir 
house of Mir Jafir within the precincts of Calcutta, and proclaimed 
proclaimed him Nawab of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Nawab, 
The ex-Nawab was overjoyed at his unexpected restora- 
tion to a throne, and readily agreed to everything that the 
council wanted, He pledged himself to compensate the 
Company and its servants for all losses ; to pay the ex- 
penses of the war against Mir Kasim ; and to reverse the 
meisures of Mfr Kasim, by collecting the duties from his 
own subjects, and permitting the Inglish servants of the 
Company to trade in the commodities of the country duty 
free. . 

In July the avenging army of the English was on its way Enulish 
to Plassy and Patna accompanied by Mir Jaf, ‘The advance to 
English captured Murshedabad and defeated the flower of Monshyr- 
the Nawab’s army ; but they found the enemy stronger than 
they had anticipated, The Nawab's troops had been drilled 
and disciplined in English fashion, and fought better than 
any native army hac ever fought before under a native com- + 
mander. But the steadiness of the European forces over- 
came every obstacle ; and after a series of victories, they 
beunn to advance towards Monghyr. 

Meanwhile Mir Kasim was inflamed by his reverses to Flight of 
commit fresh acts of cruelty. He ordered several, Hindu Mir Kasim 
prisoners to execution, including the two grandsons of Jagat oe ee 
Seth. He collected his scattered forces at Monghyr, and 
finally proceeded to Patna, carrying with him all his English 
prisoners, to the number of a hundred and fifty souls, 

Terrible news followed him to Patna, The English had Fall of 
captured his new capital at Monghyr. Then followed one of Menghyr: 
the most awful massacres of Europeans which is recorded in "en?y 
the h.story of British India. Ina paroxysm of rage at the yam, 
loss of Monghyr, Mfr Kasim ordered the English prisoners to 
be put to death in cold blood The native commanders 
shrank from the slaughter of unarmed men ; but a European 
deserter of the worst character agreed to perform the hateful 
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A.D, service, which has handed down his name to everlasting 
1763. infamy. 

Gio eos A morose Franco-German, named Walter Reinhardt, hag 

alias deserted more than once from the English to the French 

Summ. and back again. He had re-enlisted in an English regiment 

under the name of Somers; but his comrades nicknamed 

him Sombre on account of his evil expression. — Finally 

he had deserted to the service of Mir Kasim, and Obtained 

the command of a brigade under the Hinduised name of 





Sumru. 
Massacre The English prisoners were lodged in a house or palace 
of a which had belonged to Haji Ahmad, the ill-fated brother 


antes of Alivardi Khan. It was a large range of buildings with 4 


English- Square court in the centre, like a college quadrangle. On 
men. the fourth of October 1763, the prisoners were deprived of 
their knives and forks by Sumrmu’s orders, under pretence of 
a feast on the morrow. ‘The morrow came. The house 
was surrounded with sepoys. Messrs. Ellis, Hay, and Lush. 
ington were called upon to come out, and were slaughtered 
outside. The sepoys climbed to the roof of the buildings, 
and fired upon the prisoners in the square, but were attacked 
with brickbats, bottles, and articles of furniture. They were 
struck with admiration at the courage of the English. They 
cried out that they would not fire upon men without arms, 
“They were sepoys,” they said, ‘and not executioners |” 
But Sumru was furious at the hesitation. He struck down 
the foremost with his own hands, and compelled them to fire 
until every prisoner was slain. 
Storming ‘Che massacre at Patna sent a thnill of horror through the 
of Patna: British empire. The errors of the victims were forgotten 
vinaaeae in their sufferings, and the cry for vengeance was universal, 
into Onde, Lhe Nawab was sull hoping that the English would come to 
terms; possibly he thought that they would be frightened 
into an accommodation ; but he soon found that the bloody 
deed had scaled his doom. In November Patna was taken 
by storm, and Mir Kasim fled away into Oude with his 
Schemesof family and treasures, accompanied by the infamous Summ. 
the Nawab ‘The Nawab Vizier had bound himself by an oath on the 
Vizier: Koran to support Mfr Kasim against the English ; but his 
ae only object was to secure the Bengal provinces for himself. 
English he moment was most favourable for an advance of the 
army. Nawab Vizier against the English. The victorious army, 
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which had fought its way from Plassy to Patna, was ina avn, 
state of mutiny, Soldiers and sepoys had expected extra- 1763-1764 
ordinary rewards for their extraordinary successes, but had = 
received nothing beyond their pay and were starving for 

yvant of provisions ; and they had talked themselves into 

such a state of disaflection that many were prepared to desert 

their colours and go over to the enemy. 

Wecks and months passcd away. In April 1764 the Repulse of 
Nawab Vizier, accompanied by Shah Alam, invaded Behar ihe, Nowa 
with what appeared to be an overwhelrning army. The aes 
English force was encamped on the frontier, but was dis- April, 
heartened at the numbers of the encmy, and retreated slowly 1764. 
towards Patna, But the invading army is deseribed by a 
native eyewitness as a mob of highwaymen.' ‘The lawless 
soldiery of the Nawab Vizier fought, murdered and plundered 
each other in the middle of the camp; or went out killing 
and marauding in the surrounding country. A battle was 
fought in the neighbourhood of Patna, and the Nawab Vizier 
was repulsed. He then threw over Mir Kasim, and tried to 
make separate terms with Mir Jafir; but he insisted on the 
cession of Behar. At the same time the English insisted on the 
surrender of Mir Kasim and Sumru; and the Nawab Visier, 
unscrupulous as he was, shrunk from the infamy of sur- 
rendering fugitives. Accordingly nothing was done, and as 
the rainy season was approaching, the Nawab Vizier returned 
to Oude. 

Subsequently Major Hector Munro arrived at Patna with Hector 
reinforcements. He found the English troops threatening “ro 
Leta a ¢ tee te ke ‘ stops the 
to desert to the enemy and carry off their officers. Shortly anes 
after his arrival, an entire battalion of sepoys went off to blowing 
join the Nawab Vizier with their arms and accoutrements, from the 
Munro pwrsued them in the night, found them asleep, and 8". 
broughr then: back as his prisoners. He ordered the native 
officers to select twenty-four ringleaders, and to try them by 
court-martial. ‘The whole were found guilty of mutiny and 
desertion ; and Munro ordered eignt to be blown from guns 
on the spot, and sent the rest to other cantonments to be 
executed in like manner. He then told the remainder that 
if they were rot sauisfied with their present pay, they might 
lay down their arms and be dismissed the service, for thcy 


1 Gholam Husain Ahi, in the S¢ydr-sl-Mitrgherin, 
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BRITISH INDIA, [Parr 11 
would get no better terms. The delinquents ex 
their penitence, and promised to serve the Compa 
faithfully for the future.! 

In September the rainy season was over, and Majo, 
Munro took the field. On the 23rd of October he defeated 
the Nawab Vizier in the decisive battle of Buyar, and 
the English army then advanced to Lucknow. The Nawal 
Vizier fled away to the Rohilla country; whilst Shah Alan 
joined the English, complaining that he had been get up 
as the Great Moghul, and then kept as a state prisaner 
by his own Vizier. | 

Next to Plassy, the battle of Buxar is the most famous 
in the history of British conquest in India. It broke up the 
strength and prestige of Shuja-ud-daula, the ‘last ang 
greatest of the Moghnl Viceroys of provinces, excepting 
perhaps the Nizam. It threw the whole of the territories of 
Oude into the hands of the English; placed the Mochy| 
Padishah under British protection; and established the 
British nation as the foremost power in India, 

The Nawab Vizier was seeking the help of the Rohill 
Afghans and the Mahrattas, whilst his minister was trying 
in the name of his master to make peace with the English, 
The demand for the surrender of Mir Kasim and the jp. 
famous Sumru was the main difficulty. But Mir Kasim 
had been despoiled by the Nawab Vizier of the bulk of his 
treasures, and fled away to the north-west, where he sub 
sequently perished in obscurity. As regards Sumru it was 
proposed on the part of the Nawab Vizier to invite the 
miscreant to an entertainment, and put him to death in the 
presence of any English gentleman who might be deputed 
to witness the assassination.” 


pressed 
ny very 


' Mr. Mill tells the story somewhat differently, but here as elsewhere 
the original authorities have been consulted. The narrative in the text is 
based on Major Munro’s own account of the transaction in‘a letter to 
Governor V ansittart, dated 16th September, 1769, 

2 Phe after career of Sumru or Sombre is a strange episode in Indian 
history. He deserted the Nawab Vizier with a battalion of sepays 
and a body of uropean onteasts, the scum of different nations, He 
entered the service of the Kaja of the Jats, the ancestor of the present 
Lastly he entered the service of the so-called 
imperial ariny of Moghuls under Najib-ud-daula the Kohilla.  Subse- 
quently he married a dancing-girl, who afterwards became known as the 
Begum Sombre. 

Vhe villain who murdered the English at Patna afterwards became a 
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About this time a Hindu grandee, named Raja Shitab an. 
Rai, came to the front. -He was a shrewd, keen-witted 1764-1765 
native, who had started in life as a small office clerk at pio o¢ 
Delhi, and risen to posts of power and wealth in Bengal and Raja 
Behar. He was a fair type of the Hindus of capacity, Shitab 
who made themselves useful, and were ultimately rewarded Rai. 
with the title of Raja. He was demonstrative in his 
friendship for the Enghsh, and busied himself in all that 
was going On. We was an agent for the English in the 
negotiations with the Nawab Vizier. He brought over the 
Raja of Benares, Bulwunt Singh, from the cause of the 
Nawab Vizier to that of the English, He had been mixed 
up in some secret intrigues for inducing the commanders 
of fortresses In Oude territory to surrender to the English. 

In a word, he lost no opportunity of ingratiating himself with 
the English in the hope of profiting by their ascendancy. 

Meanwhile the English refused to listen to the proposals English 
for the assassination of Sumru, ‘They took possession of occupy 
the territories of the Nawab Vizier; appointed officers to “"“* 
the command of the several districts ; and intrusted the 
settlement of the revenue and judicial administration to 
Shitab Rai and Bulwunt Singh. 

The Nawab Vizier was still reluctant to come to terms, Final 
He sought the help of Rohilla Afghans and Mahrattas, The defeat of 
Rohilla chiefs engaged to join him, but did nothing. ‘The ener 

: é.er, 
Mahrattas under Mulhar Kao Holkar were eager for the 
plunder of Oude, and readily marched to his support. But 
Holkar was not accustomed to English artillery. He and 
his Mahratta horsemen advanced against the English army, 
but were received with such a terribie fire that they galloped 
off in consternation. 

The Nawab Vizier saw that his cause was ruined. He Nawab 
complained bitterly of the Rohilla chiefs, but they plied Visier 
him with excuses. He had no alternative but to proceed eee 
to the English camp, and throw himself upon the mercy of English. 
the conquerors. Raja Shitab Rai was again busy as a nego- 
tiator; and the Nawab Vizier was led to believe that the 


prince, and acquired great wealth, after the manner of Hindu and 
Muhammadan adventurers of the eighteenth century, The territory of 
Sirdhdna was granted him in jaghir by the Moghul court for the main- 
tenance of his sepoys and Europeans, He died in 1778, leaving his 
wealth and principality to the Begum Sombre, 
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BRITISH INDIA. [Parr 11] 
payment of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling would 
enable him to recover his lost territories. 

About this time there was a change of Governors at Cal- 
cutta. Vansittart returned to Ingland, and was succeeded 
by a Mr. Spencer; whilst a scheme was brewing for making 
over Oude to Najib-ud-daula, the Delhi minister and 
conducting Shah Alam to Dell. The scheme came to 
nothing, but it probably accounts for the reluctance of the 
Rolhilla chiefs to join the Nawab Vizier.) 

Mir Jafir diecl in January, 1765; and the appointment 
of a successor to the Nawabship of Bengal and Beh 
was a question of grave importance, Spencer was 
only a temporary Governor. He knew that Clive, noy 
an Irish Peer, was coming to Bengal with the powers of 
a dictator; and he wonld have acted wisely if he haq 
awaited the arrival of Lord Clive; but he resolved tg 
forestal Lord Clive in the disposal of the vacant. throne 
at Murshedabad. There were two claimants to the sy. 
cession, namely, an illegitimate son of Mir Jafir, aged twenty, 
and a legitimate grandson, aged six, a son of the deceased 
Miran; and the question was, which of the two was 
hkely to prove the most subservient to the interests of 
the Company. No doubt the boy would have been most 
amenable to the will of the English; but Spencer 
chose the elder claimant, in spite of his illegitimacy, 4s 
the most amenable to the pccuniary rapacity of himself 
and his colleagues. 

Four members of the Calcutta council proceeded as q 
deputation to Murshedabad, and made a hurnied bargain 
with a clever Mussulman grandee, named Muhammad 


1 ‘lhe scheme of Governor Spencer was more extravagant than that 
of Governor Vansittart, be proposal to conduel Shah Alam to Delhi 
was wild but possible; and had an English officer, endowed with the 
genius of an Alexander or a Napoleon, been appointed to the command, 
he might have established a British empire over Ifindustan, Boyt the 
proposed cession of all the territories of the Nawab Vizier of Oude 
to his rival, the Afghan guardian at Delhi, would have been ruinous 
to the English ‘There was only one way by which Najib-ud-daula 
could have occupied Oude, namely, by parcelling out the whole county 
as military jaghirs, or fiefs, amongst Une Rohilla chiefs, This occu 
pation would have amounted to the re-establishment of an Afghan 
empire down the valleys of the Jumna and Ganges as far as the Carun- 
nassa, Which would have proved a perpetual menace to Behar and Bengal. 
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Reza Khan. It was agreed that the illegitimate son, aged = a.p, 
twenty, should be proclaimed Nawab; that Muhammad 1764-1765 
Reza Khan should exercise all real power, under the name 
of Naib, or deputy Nawab ; and that twenty Jakhs of rupees, 

or about two hundred thousand pounds sterling, should be 
distributed to the Governor and certain select members of 

the council at Calcutta. 

The bargaining at Murshedabad, and virtual sale of The 

Bengal and Behar to Muhammad Reza Khan, was the last Nemesis of 
public act of the counting-house administrators of Calcutta, “t") 
The Company’s servants at this period were no better and 
no worse than the Preetorian guards, who sold the throne of 
the Czesars to the highest bidder; but they were followed 
by men of the stamp of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings, 
who knew something of courts and armies, and were anxious 
to maintain a character in the eyes of their countrymen. 
The transaction however was strictly mercantile ; and had it 
been concluded in the name of the East India Company, 
and not as an underhand stroke of private trade, it might 
have been regarded by the merchants of Leadenhall Street 
asa financial success. Indeed commercial statesmen might 
still be found, who would sell India back to native princes 
as the readiest means of getting rid of the supposed incubus 
of an Indian empire. But crimes against history are 
avenged by history. The men who sold Bengal and Behar 
to fill their own pockets are remembered only to be despised. 
But the soldiers and admnnistrators that came after them, 
who delivered the native populations from the bondage of 
otiental despotism, and laboured to raise them to the level 
of Englishmen, have left a mark upon the people of India 
which will remain for all time. 
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CHAPTER: .LYV. 
DOUBLE GOVERNMENT; CLIVE, ETC, 
A.D, 1765 TO 1771, 


LorD Ciive, who at this time was on his way to India, was 
forty years of age. He had been named by nearly aj 
parties in England as the only man who could save the 
Company’s affairs in India. He reached Madras in Apni, 
1765, ancl was greeted with startling tidings. Nizam Ali 
who had murdered his brother Salabut Jung in 1763, had 
invaded the Carnatic with unusual ferocity; but had been 
compelled to retire to Hyderabad before the united forces 
of the English and Muhammad All ‘This matter was 
allowed to stand over; Lord Clive had already made up his 
mind how to deal with the Nizam. But another event struck 
him nearer home. He was told that Mfr Jafir had died in 
the previous January. 

Lord Clive was delighted at the news, for it enabled him 
to carry out a part of the grand scheme that he had un- 
folded to Pitt more than seven years before; namely, to 
take over the sovereignty of Bengal and Behar in the name 
of the East India Company, but to veil this sovereignty 
from the public eye by the forms of Moghul imperialism, 
He wanted a Nawab, who should be only a cypher; and 
the legitimate grandson of Mir Jafir, ayed six, was ready to 
his hand. Lord Clive proposed to leave the native ad- 
ministration under the puppet Nawab and native ministers, 
who should be wholly dependent on the Enghish; but to 
take over the entire revenue of the provinces, He calcu- 
lated that after paying for the defence of the country, and 
the maintenance of the state pageant, there would remain 
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a yearly surplus of one or two millions sterling for the use av. 
of ‘the Company. 1768-1767 

Lord Clive reached Calcutta in May, and soon discovered 3, 
the corrupt transactions of Governor Spencer. Of course Se 
he was furious with rage. Governor Spencer and his May, 1763 : 
council had forestalled him only to fill their own pockets. his wrath 
They had placed a grown-up Nawab on the throne only to ere 
facilitate their corrupt bargaining with Muhammad Reza 
Khan. Clive declared in his wrath that the whites had united 
with the blacks to empty the public treasury, In vain he 
was told that the Governor and council had only followed 
the example which he had himself sct at Murshedabad after 
the battle of Plassy. He retorted that he had rendered 
great public services by his victory at Plassy, whilst 
Spencer and the others had rendered no services whatever ; 
that after Plassy, presents had been permitted, but that at 
the death of Mir Jafir they had been strictly forbidden by 
the Court of Directors. But Lord Clive was powerless to 
compel the offenders to refund, or to punish them in any 
way whatever ; and most of them resigned the service and 
returned to England to fight the question with the Directors 
in the courts of law. : ‘ 

Lord Clive made the best arrangement he could under Arrange- 
the circumstances. He accepted the Nawab who had been ments of 
een 4 Clive at 
set up by Governor Spencer. He leit Muhammad Reza Khan yriysheda- 
to act as deputy Nawab at Murshedabad, and he appointed had and 
Raja Shitab Rai to act in the same capacity at Patna. Both Patna, 
men wielded enormous powers. They were at the head of law 
and justice ; they superintended the collections of revenue ; 
and they were supposed to make over the whole of the 
proceeds to the English. But the story of their doings or 
misdoings will be told hereafter. 

Lord Clive felt that whilst the English exercised sovereign English 
powers in Bengal and Behar, it was necessary to conceal Sever 
that sovereignty from the eyes of the world ; as it would only oo 6 
excite the murmurs of the English parliament, and provoke Moghul 
the jealousies of French and Dutch rivals? Accordingly forms. 
Lord Clive planned that the English were to act solely mn 
the name of the cypher Nawab, and under the affectation of 

1 The Seven Years’ War between Great Britain and Trance Was 


prouvht to a close by the Treaty of Paris in 1763, under which Chan- 
dernagore and Pondicherry were restored to the I'rench, 
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being the officers of the Great Moghul. In other Words 
the English were to accept from Shah Alam the Post of 
Dewan, or manager of the revenues of the Bengal Provinces 
to pay the salaries of the Nawab and his officials ; 
aside a fixecl yearly sum as tribute to the Great Moghu] 
as represented by Shah Alam ; to provide for the defence 
of the provinces against all external and internal enemies 1 
and to transfer the surplus revenue to the coffers of the 
Company. 

Lord Clive’s idea was to resuscitate the Moghul empire 
under Moghul forms, whilst keeping Shah Alamas a Puppet 
or pageant in his own hands. He utterly scouted Spencey’s 
scheme of policy. To have ccded Oude to the KRohilla 
Afghans would have drawn the Afghans to the frontier of 
Jehar. ‘Lo have conducted Shah Alam to Delhi would have 
carried the English army hundreds of miles from the frontier 
and have embroiled the British authorities with Afthans a. 
Mahrattas. Lord Clive was anxious to keep Shah Alam in 
the Gengal provinces,—at Patna, if not at Calcutta; anc to 
set him up as a symbol of the Great Moghul. In Other 
words, Shah Alam was to have been an imperial idol ; and 
the English were to have issued their orders and: com. 
mands as tlié oracles of the idol. 

At the same time Lord Clive determined to restore Oude 
to the Nawab Vizier. It was too remote from Calcutta for 
the English to hold it as a conquercd territory. Its defence 
would have drawn the European troops far away Lo the 
north-west, and left Behar and Bengal exposed to the de- 
mands or assaults of Mahrattas or Afghans, Its adminis- 
tration would have been out of the reach of all control from 
Calcutta, But the restoration of Oude to the Nawab Vizier 
would relieve the Company of all further expense ancl re- 
sponsibility, and convert the government of Oude into a 
natural barrier for Behar and Bengal against the Afghans 
and Mahrattas of Hindustan. 

Tull of these grand schemes, Lord Clive left Calcutta, 
and hastened up the Ganges to meet Shah Alam and the 
Nawab Vizier at Allahabad. ‘There, to use the language 


5 
tO set 





? The military defence of a province under Moghul rule was not the 
duty of the Dewan, but of the Nawab Nazim, ‘lhe exigencies of the 
lime compelled Lord Clive to overlook the niceties of Moghul forins as 
regards the relative functions of Dewan and Nawab Nazim, 
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of a native contemporary, he disposed of provinces wilh as AD. 
much ease as if he had been selling cattle.’ Without any of 1765-1767 
the endless negotiations, cavillings, and delays, which are 7” 
the pride and glory of native diplomatists, he settled all 
questions by his own authority as the supreme arbiter of 

the destinies of Hindustan. The Nawab Vizier cagerly 
agrecd to recetve back his lost territories; to pay a sum of 

half a million sterling towards the expenses of the late war ; 

and to cede by way of tribute to Shah Alam the revenues of 
Korah and Allahabad. On the other hand, Shah Alam 

was equally ready to accept the provinces of Allahabad and 
Korah in lieu of a tribute which for many years had never 

been paid. But Shah Alam refused to remove to Patna, or 

to any other place in Behar or Bengal. Tle was much 
chagrined at the refusal of Lord Chive to conduct him to 
Delhi; and he was still bent on going there at the first 
opportunity. Accordingly he decided on living at Allahabad 

in the empty state of a Great Moghul without a kingdom, 

but in the immediate neighbourhood of Shuja-ud-daula as 

his Vizier. A British force was posted at Allahabad for his 
protection ; and it may be rernarked that at this period, and 


for vears afterwards, the forces of the Company were formed 
5 } 


into three brigades, one of which was posted at Monghyr, 
a second at Patna, and a third at Allahabad. 

‘The affairs of the Bengal provinces were settled with the Office of 
same ease as those of Oude. Shah Alam gave letters Dewan of 
patent to Lord Clive investing the English Company with es 
the office of Dewan ; and in return Lord Clive agreed that Orissa, 
the English should pay him as Padishah a yearly tribute of 
something like a quarter of a imillion sterling, or about 
the same amount that Mir Kasim had agreed to give Shah 
Alam under the settlement of 1761. 

It has already becn explained that under the constitution of Distinction 
the later Moghul empire every province was administered by Hasta 

: : 1e Nawab 
two officers, a Nawab and a Dewan. The Nawab, or Nawab y,,in 
Nazim, held the military command, and in that capacity and the 
superintended the administration of law, justice, and police. Dewan, 
The Dewan was the accountant-yencral or finance minister, 
and looked solely after the revenue and expenditure. 

Under Lord Clive’s scheme the Company became nomi- 


1 Svydr-ul-Mutagherfa, by Gholam Husain Ali. Calcutta translation, 
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nally Dewan, and practically Nawab Nazim ; for the Engiish 
compelled the young Nawab Nazim to disband his rabbh 
army, and took upon themselves the military defence of tha 
country, as well as the disposal of the revenue. ‘The duties 
of the Nawab Nazim were thus limited to the nomiing 
superintendence of law, justice, and police; and it wi 
be seen hereafter that the English were soon forced } 
the general anarchy to take these branches of the adminj- 
tration into their own hands. Thus within a few yeas 
the Nawab Nazim dwindled into a pageant, having pg 
duties to perform beyond the superintendence of his ow) 
household, ! 

The political result of this arrangement was that the 
English remained in military charge of Bengal and Behar, 
with a claim on Orissa whenever they could procure it from 
the Mahrattas, Shuja-ud-daula was converted into a friendly 
ally; and it was hoped that he would succeed in guarding 
the English frontier at the Carumnassa river from Mahraitas 
and Afghans. 

The financial results were still more satisfactory. The 
yearly revenue of Bengal and Behar was roughly estimated 
at three ov four millions sterling, but hopes were expressed 
that it might reach five millions. Out of this gross sum the 
English were to pay half a milhon to the Nawab, anda 
quarter of a million to Shah Alam ; and were then at liberty 
to appropriate the remainder. 

The political system of Lord Clive must have appeared 
on paper to be the perfection of wisdom. So far as the 
Company believed in his golden dreams of the future, it 
held out most brilliant prospects. The civil adminis. 
tration in all matters of law, justice, and police was lef 
in the hands of the natives, so that there were no respon. 
sibilities on that score. At the same time it was fondly 
expected that the surplus revenues of Bengal would meet 


1 The yearly allowances of the Nawab Nazim were fixed in the first 
instance by Lord Clive at fifty-three lakhs of rupees, or more than half 
a million sterling, The first puppet Nawab died within a year of his 
accession from sheer self-indulgence ; his successors were equally useless 
and equally worthless, and, within seven years, the yearly allowance 
was reduced to 160,0c00/, Strange tosay, this latter rate has been main 
taincd down to our own time ; and thus, for more than a century,a 
yearly expenditure, which would have supported a university, has heen 


wasted on a useless pageant without duties and without claims, 
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all charges against the Company in India; including  a.n, 
all the expenses of the Company’s settlements, all the 1765-1767 
ivi! and military salaries, and even all investments in ~~ 
Jndia and China goods. Could these visions have been 

realised, the East India Company would have enjoyed th¢ 

grandest monopoly the world ever saw, The Company 

qiready carried on a trade with India and China, from which 

all other Englishmen were excluded; and the further con- 
yenicnce of making the people of Bengal and Behar pay for 

all they bought in the east, would have enabled them to 

pocket the gross receipts of all. they sold in England. 
Meanwhile, and for many years, sO much secrecy was 
‘observed, and so much confusion was created by the usc of 

oriental terms, that few outside the Company’s service 

could possibly understand or realise the actual state of 

‘affairs. 

‘The external policy of Lord Clive was more clear and Externa} 
intelligible to men of business. In theory it was a strict policy of 
adberence to'the principles of non-intervention, amounting esa 
{0 political isolation, The English in Bengal were to leave 
‘all the native states outside the frontier to their own devices, 

They had formed an alliance with Shah Alam and his Nawab 

Vizier, but they were to abstain from making any other 
alliances whatever. Afghans and Mahrattas might fight 

each other, and kill each other like Kilkenny cats; the 

English were not to interfere, especially as the territories of 

the Nawab Vizier were supposed to form a political barrier 

ggainst both the antagonistic raccs, 

Lord Clive had some misgivings about the Mahrattas of Misgivings 
Berar. The Bhonsla Raja of Berar, or Nagpore, was press- ae ae 
ing for the payment of chout for Bengal and Behar with aeons 
‘arrears ; and Clive was inclined to keep him quiet by paying 

the chout, on the condition that the Raja ceded the province 

of Orissa, which he had held ever since the agreement with 

Alivardi Khan in 1750. Again the Mahrattas were recoyer- 

ing from their defeat at Paniput, and beginning to re-assert 

their ascendancy in: the Dekhan and Hindustan. = Ac- 
gordingly, Lord Clive threw out some hints of an alliance 

with the Nizam of the Dekhan which should maintain the 

“© balance of power against the Mahrattas. | 

"The Directors in London took the alarm. They saw no yon-inter- 
7 necessity for paying chout; they did not want Orissa ; and vention, 
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they protested vigorously against any alliance y 
Nizam, or any other native power. ‘The Carumnasga 
they repeated, “is your boundary; go not beyond the 
Carumnassa! Leave the Mahrattas to fight the Afghans 
and the Nizam to fight the Mahrattas, and devote aj} your 
attention to revenue and trade !” 

But Lord Clive had already dealt with Nizam Ali accord. 
ing to his peculiar scheme of imperial policy. On atriyina 
in India in 1765, he had been told that Nizam Alj had hea 
ravaging the Carnatic; and he saw that strong measures 
must be taken to repress such a troublesome and refractory 
neighbour. The quarrel was about the Northern Circars: 
namely, the five maritime districts on the coast of Coromandel 
extending northward from the fronticr of the Carnatic to the 
pagoda of Jayganath.! Saldbut Jung had ceded this te. 


th the 


tory to Bussy and the French, and afterwards to Colona 


Forde and the English; but his younger brother, Nizam Ajj 
who usurped the throne at Hyderabad in 1761, and my. 
dered Saldbut Jung in 1763, refused to subimt to the logs of 
territory. 

Lord Clive tried to settle the question by putting forvard 


Shah Alam as the rightful sovereign of India. Shah Alam, as 


the Great Moghul, was encouraged to maintain a little cour 
at Allahabad ; but he was otherwise treated as the tool and 
creature of the English ; and a story is told that the English 
officer in command at Allahabad refused to allow the page. 
ant prince to sound the imperial kettle-drums, because they 
made too much noise. However, Lord Clive obtained a 
firmdn from Shah Alam, granting the Northern Circars tg 
the English in full sovereignty, in defiance of the hereditary 
claims of Nizam Al. 

The assumption was enormous, It amounted to an as 
sertion, on the part of Shah Alam, of a sovereign right to 
dispose at will of all the territories of the old Moghul empire, 
although the provinces had been practically converted into 
hereditary kingdoms ever since the invasion of Nadir Shah, 
If Shah Alam possessed the right to cede a portion of 4 
province, like the Northern Circars, it would have been in 
possible to deny his right to cede whole provinces like Oude, 
Hyderabad, or the Carnatic. 


} Sec ante, pages 255, 255, and 256. 
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Pad Lord Clive been an Asialic conqueror, remaining for A.D. 

of his life in India, he might possibly have ruled 175-1767 
the rest 0 | ; oe 
‘yer the whole empire of Aurangzeb in the name of the Ciice.@ 
‘Great Moghul. Shah Alam would have been the half- Moghul 
Meifed symbol of sovereignty, Lord Clive would have Peishwa. 
een prime minister or Peishwa ; and as such might have 

compelled all rebellious Viceroys and refractory Rajas to 

go his bidding. Fle was already the virtual sovereign of 

“Behar and Bengal. He had disposed of Oude at will; and 

“had he remained India he would have held the Northern 

‘Circars under the authority of the firmitn, Fis Fenius was 

Feast in the iron mould of military despotism; and the 

prestige of his name was sullicicnt to render the decrees of 

Shah Alam as irresistible as those of Aurangzeb, 

But Lord Clive was thwarted by the Madras authorities. Thwarted 
i1766 he sent an expedition under General Calliaud to by Madras, 
i fake possession of the Northern Cuirears. But the English 

at Madras were alarmed at reports that Nivain Alt was 

‘making prodigious preparations for the invasion of the 

Camatic ; and they ordered General Calliaud to proceed to 
Hyderabad, and conclude a peace on almost any terms with 

Nyam Ali. 

At the end of 1766 General Calliaud negotiated a treaty Treaty of 
with Nizam Ali, The firman of Shah Alam was ignored. E700 Nae 
The English agreed to pay Nizam Ali a yearly tribute op ea 
seventy thousand pounds for the Northern Cirears,! At the 

‘same time the English and Nizam Ali agreed to assist each 

other against any enemy ; and in the first stance resolved 

Jona joint expedition against Hyder Ali of Mysore, who had 

Faiready threatened the dominions of Nizam Alt, and aroused 

the jealousy of the English by his leanings towards the 

) French. | 

) In January, 1767, Lord Chive left India never to return.? Clive suc- 
)He was succeeded by Mr. Verclst as Governor of Bengal. SPEEDY. 


| : ree a . : Verclst 
Meanwhile the jomt expedition of Nizam Ah and _ the 1767. 


. 


1 There was some spectal arrangement as reyards the Guntoor Cirear, 
Ptetween the Gundlacamia and Kistna rivers, whieli hac been assigned as 
Pajaghir to Basalut June, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali, The Cirear 
wb Guntoor was not to be made vver to the Isast India Company until 
Valter the death of Basalut Jung, 

* Lord Clive was only forty-two when his career in India was brought 
foacloce, Ile died in England in 1774, at the ave of forty-nine, 
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English against Hyder Ali of Mysore was opening out q | 
new phase in Indian history. | 

The rise of Hyder Ali is a sign of the times, This 
adventurer was a Muhammadan of obscure origin, He 7 
is said to have served as a soldier in the French army,! | 
Subsequently he left the French army and raised a body of! 
troops on the basis of plunder, giving his men the half of 
all they stole, and taking care that nothing was stolen with. ” 
out his knowledge. Hyder’s men seized every description 
of property, great and small; they would carry off sheep | 
cattle, or grain, or they would strip the villagers of their 
clothes and ear-rings. 

Hyder Ali next appeared as a commander in the service | 





Trichinopoly. He received a money allowance for ever 
man under his command, and a donation for every one who - 
was wounded ; and he naturally cheated the Hindu govern: 
ment by false musters, and by bandaging men without a | 
scratch, in order to pass them off as wounded, Meanwhile ” 
the Mysore government was clistracted by a rivalry between 4 
a young Raja, who was a minor, and an uncle, named -! 
Nunjeraj, who acted as regent, and Hyder Ali did not fai :! 
to take advantage of the occasion. Gradually, by tricks and. | 
treacheries as bewildering as the feats of a conjuror, Hyder.’ 
Ali destroyed the influence of the regent and used the Raja. ; 
as a pageant, until at last he assumed the sovereign power”: 
in his own name. ce" 

Hyder Ali was not a mere freelbooter. He subjugated 
several small states to the north and west of Mysore, includ- A 
ing Kanara and Malabar. In this fashion he converted | 
the Hindu Raj of Mysore into the seat of a new Muhan- |; 
madan empire. He former no political alliances. He} 
committed raids on the territories of all his neighbours: on 
the Mahrattas of Poona, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and the J: 
Nawab of the Carnatic. At the same time he excited the | 
jealous alarm of the Jinglish by secret dealings with the - 
Vreneh of Pondicherry. | 








cn < 
aoe) 


1 ‘The author of the Siyds-ud-AZielagher de states that Hyder Ali was 4, 
originally a Freneh sepoy. ‘The story is extremely probable, although: 
it would be suppressed or dented by the court annalists at Mysore ar” 
Serinpapatam, — It woukl explain Lyder Ali's subsequent icine fF 
towards the French, which are otherwise inexplicable, f 
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_ The English were soon disgusted with their alliance with  A.». 
Nvam Ali. ‘The united armies invaded Mysore and cap- 1767-1771 
tured Bangalore. Meantime Nizam Ali was secretly in- ys ay; 
triguing with the Mysore court. He tried to win over the ag 7 
y regent Nunjeraj; but Hyder Ali discovered the plot, and Tye Ali; 
nothing more was heard of N unjeraj. Nizam Ali next tried invasion 
fo win over Hyder Al. This plot succeeded. Nizam Ali 7? the | 
Fgeserted the English, and joined his forces with those o eee 
" Hyder All; and the new confederates began to attack the 
English and invade the Carnatic. 
The English army was taken aback at this sudden treach- Numilia- 
ery, and retired towards Madras ; but reinforcements came Yn of 
ap, and they succeeded in inflicting two decisive defeats Nias 
% on the Muhammadan confederates. Nizam Ali was much eae a 
alarmed at these disasters. He had expected to crush the ers 
TEnelish and recover the Carnatic from Muhammad Ah; but 
M he began to fear that his own dominions were In danger, 
‘Accordingly he repented of his treachery, deserted Hyder 

VcAli, fled towards Hyderabad, and sued the English for 
Mereace, In 1763 another treaty was concluded between the 
"English and Nizam Ali, and relations were restored to their 
WHormer footing. 
“Nizam Ali had grounds for his alarm. Whilst he was Second fir 
“Pyniting his forces with Hyder Ali against the English, mn ofa 
“| the puppet Padishah at Allahabad was once more brought Cael 
- “into play. Mr. Verelst, the successor of Lord Clive, thought ees 
to checkmate Nizam Ali, and put an effectual stop to his 

intrigues with Hyder Ali, by procuring a blank firmdn, with 
the seals of the Great Moghul, granting the whole of 
®) the Nizam’s dominions to any one whom the English might 

choose. The firmdn was actually sent to Madras, leaving 
‘) the English there to fill in the name of any candidate that 
e) pleased them. The Directors loudly condemned this trans- 


action and ordered it to be cancelled. 


1 ‘The cool attempt of Mr. Verelst to deprive Nizam Ali of his domi- 
fions by a simple frman from Shah Alam excited great wrath and 
‘astonishment at the time. Nevertheless Verelst continued to regret 
that the design was not carried out. At a subsequent period, when 
hah Alam had fled from Allahabad to Delhi, it was discovered that 


Hyder Ali of Mysore had been equally clever. Hyder Ali had 


getually purchased letters of snvestiture from the pageant Padishah at 


> : . 
Delhi, under which he himself was appointed to t 
"the dominions of the Nizam, 
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BRITISIL INDIA. [Part IN, 
Strange to say, Hyder Ali was. relieved by the defection 
of Nizam Ali. He retired to Mysore ; but after collectin 
his resources, he fought the English with varying success’ |’: 
and then engaged in a series of rapid marches, which ye. [3 
sembled the movements and surprises of Sivaji. He exacteg 
a contribution from the Raja of Tanjore; re-opened com. |: 
munications with the reviving French settlement at Pong. — 
cherry ; and threatened to join the Mahrattas of Poona 
against the English, unless the English joined lim againg 
the Mahrattas. Finally he appeared at St. Thomé, nea; 
Madras, with an army of six thousand chosen horsemen, 

The English at Macras were fillecl with consternation, 
Their resources were exhausted ; they were alarrned for the 
safety of their garden houses in the suburbs of Madras; anq 
they hastened to make peace, because, as they said, they had 
no money to carry on the war. In April, 1769, they con- 
cluded an offensive and defensive treaty with Hyder Ajj. 
Fach party agreed to restore all conquests, and to help the 
other in the event of an invasion from the Mahrattas or any 
other power. 

All this while the affairs of the Company in Bengal were 
diifting into financial anarchy. There was no war, nor 
rumours of war, beyond an occasional demand from the 
Bhonsla Raja of Berar for the payment of chout; but there 
was an alarming decline in the public revenue ; money was 
disappearing from Bengal, and many of the native popula- 
tion were sinking into helpless penury. In 1770 Mr. Verelst 
returned to England, and was succeeded by Mr, Cartier as 
Govemor of Bengal. But there was no prospect of improve. 
ment. In 1770-71 a terrible famine in Bengal added to the 
general desolation. At last in 1771 Lord Clive’s political 
sham of a Moghul empire suddenly collapsed. Shah Alam 
threw himself into the hands of the Mahrattas, and went off 
to Delhi; and the destinies of the native powers of India 
entered upon a new phase, which is closely associated with 
the Mahratta empire, and will demand separate consideration 
in the following chapter. 

The system of government introduced by Lord Clive 
had turned out a total failure. This was obvious before Lord 
Clive left Calcutta; but for three or four years the system 
was lauded to the skies as the grand discovery of the age 
At last the rapid diminution of the revenues of Bengal and 
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Behar opened the eyes of the Directors, and induced them = A.v. 


to break up the political sham, and to intrust the collection 707-1774 


of the land rents and the administration of justice to their 


_ European servan ts. 


The system introduced by Lord Clive was a double Double 
overnment, under which the English took over the sovern- 
revenie and garrisoned the country, and left the adminis- ee 


. ; ee ; ; art 
tration in the hands of native officials without prestige sen 


or authority. This double government must not be con- ment. 


founded with party government. There never has been 
a party government in India with the natives on one side 
and the english on the other. In the double government 
of Lord Clive the English cared for nothing but the money, 
and left the native officials to prey upon the people and 
ruin the country without check or hindrance, so long as they 


| collected the Jand rents and paid over a satisfactory block 


sum into the I’nglish treasury. 

This anomaly was not the fault of Lord Clive. It was Protection 
forced upon him, partly, as already secn, from motives of of native 
policy as regards the French and Dutch, and partly also by pauls. 
the force of public opinion in England. Strong indignation” 
had been felt in I’ngland at the interference of the servants 
of the Company in the administration of Mir Kasim ; and 
strong opinions had been expressed that native officials 
should be left alone. Accordingly Lord Clive had been 
induced to recognise Muhammad Reza Khan as deputy 
Nawab at Murshedabad, and to appoint Raja Shitab Rai as 
deputy Nawab at Patna, im order that these two officials 
might conduct the native administration. He also ap- 
pointed a’ British Resident at both places for the two- 
fold purpose of taking over the revenue from the deputy 
Nawabs, and of protecting the native administration from 
any encroachments of the English. He overlooked the 
fact that the power which takes over the revenue is 
responsible for the well-being of the people. The result 
was that all the vices of oriental rule were left to fester in 
the native administration ; whilst the restrictions imposed 
upon the British Residents prevented the possibility of any 
reform. ) 

In Bengal and Behar the bulk of the revenue was derived Zemindars 
from the land, which was assumed to be the property of the and Kyots. 


state, The Ryots cultivated the land, paying rent to the 
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A.D. Zemindar of the district, The Zemindar collected the rene 
1767-1771 of his district in the mixed character of landholder and 
~~ revenue-collector, and made monthly payments into the 
treasury at Murshedabad or Patna. The income of the 
Zemindar was thus derived, not from his rental, but from 
profit. It comprised the difference between the gross rents 
he received from the Ryots and the net proceeds which he 
paid into the treasury at headquarters. 
Oppressive he Ryots were mostly Hindus,—servile, timid, and help. 
treatment less. The Zemindars were mostly Muhammadans from 
of the Persia, bred amidst the tyranny and corruption which pre. 
Ryots. vailed in Persia, and devoid of all sympathy for the Hindy 
population.!. They collected not only rents but irregular 
cesses ; and whenever there was a marriage in the house of 
a Zemindar, or a son was born, or a fine was levied on the 
Zemindar on account of some delay or defalcation, the 
Ryots were compelled to contribute according ‘to their 
means. There was no way of escape, except by bribing the 
servants of the Zemindar, reaping the crops at night and 
liding the grain, or throwing up the holding and flying the 
country. 
Judical All this while the Zemindar was magistrate of the district, 
powers He could fine, imprison, torture, and even execute heinous 
of the offenders, and there was no one to control him. There were 
Zemindars. Muhammadan Kdazfs and Brahman Pundits to decide civil 
cases, and there were higher courts of appeal; but no one 
could obtain redress without a large expenditure in presents 
or bribes, or the interference of some powerful grandee, 
D In addition to the Zemindars, there always had been 
eputy 
Nawabs, governors or deputy Nawabs of the same type as Muham- 
mad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Ra. They governed 
large towns or circles; received the collections from the 
Zemindars; and kept the peace throughout their respcctive 
jurisdictions. Originally their posts had been filled by 
Muhammadan officers; but later Nawabs preferred pro- 
moting Hindu officials, and giving them the honorary title 
of “ Raja,” ? 


1 See Verelst’s Bengal, Also Zarly Records of British India. 

? Muhammadan governors were often turbulent and refractory; and 
they squandered all their ill-gotten gains on pomp and pleasure. Hindus 
were more amenable to authority, and delighted in hvarding up gold 
and jewels; so that as occasion served they could be squeezed 


¥ 
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‘The only check on Zemindars and deputy Nawabs was A.D. 
the right of petition to the Nawab ; and this check in olden eri 
(ime had exercised a restraining influence on oppression. Check 
Former Nawahs would often sit in state, and spend a great on the 
part of their days in hearing petitions and passing judg- Zemindars. 
ments with the assistance of law officers. Sometimes the 
iniquitous Oppressions and exactions of a Zemindar were 
forced on the attention of a Nawab, and were punished 
by the confiscation of his goods and removal from his 
7emindary. Sometimes, justly or unjustly, a Hindu Raja 
was recalled from his post, deprived of all his goods and 
chattels, and put to an ignominious death as a punishment 
for his mistleeds, or in order to replenish the coffers of a 
grasping Nawab. 

But under the double government created by Lord Clive, Aggrava- 
embezzlement, corruption, and oppression flourished as in ton of evil 
a hotbed. Not only was there no check, but there was eee 
every temptation to guilty collusion. No Zemindars could govern- 
have been anxious to swell the collections of revenue for ment. 
the benefit of the ast India Company; nor were the 
deputy Nawabs eager to detect defalcations and abuses, 
when they night be bribed to silence by a share in the 
spoil. The new puppet Nawab Nazim had no inducement 
to hear petitions, and no power to enforce judgment. The 
deputy Nawabs, Muhammad Reza Khan at Murshedabad 
and Raja Shitab Rat at Patna, were supposed to hear peti- 
tions; but they had a thousand interests to consult, of 
Englishmen as well as Zemindars, and it is impossible to 
know whether they performed their duties well or ill. Mean- 
while the English servants of the East Indian Company 
were merchants, educated for the counting-house, skilled in 
bargaining and commerce, and unpressed with the convic- 
tion that the one aim and object of life in India was to make 
a fortune and return to England at the earlest possible 
opportunity. | 

The outward working of the Nizamut may be gathered 
from a solenin farce which was played every year at Mur- 


of all the riches they had absorbed, Mir Jafir removed some of the 
Hindu Rajas, and appointed Muhammadan kinsmen of his own to the 
vacant posts, Muhainmad Reza Khan was a fair sample of a Muham- 
.| madan grandee; whilst Shitab Rai was a favourable specimen of a 
‘| Hindu Raja. 


| Y 


| 
| 
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shedabad. The annual revenue settlements were arranced 
at a yearly festival known asthe Poona. The Zemindats 
assembled at the capital to make their agreements as regards 
the monthly payments of revenue for the ensuing year, 
The Nawab Nazim took his seat on the throne jn empty 
dignity ; whilst the English Governor of Bengal and Belay, 
stood on his right hand as representing the Honourable 
Company in the quality of Dewan. 

One result of the new system of government was the 
rapid disappearance of rupecs. Silver was no longer im. 
ported from Europe for the purchase of commodities or 
payment of salaries; whilst large quantities were exported 
to Madras and China, or carne to Turope by the Com. 
pany’s servants, who retirecl with large fortunes. The old 
Nawabs of Murshedabad had squancered enormous sums 
on pomps and pleasures, which, however useless in them- 
selves, had kept the money in the country. Under the 
English véedve these expenses had heen largely curtailed ; 
the army was disbanded, the vast menageries of animals and 
birds were broken up, and there were large reductions in 
the household and zenana. But the money thus saved yas 
sent out of Bengal; and a host of native soldiery and 
parasites were reduced to beggary. A native contemporary 
remarked, in the language of oriental hyperbole, that grain 
had become exceedingly cheap because there was no money 
to buy it; that a native horseman was becoming as rare as a 
pheenix ; and that but for the money spent by the English 
in the purchase of raw silk, opium, and white piece goods, a 
silver rupee, or a gold mohur, would have been as rare as a 
philosopher’s stone.! | 

The stoppage of the exports of silver from Bengal to 
China, and increased public expencliture in Bengal, lessened 
the evils arising from the outflow of silver; but nothing 
would check the rapid decline of the revenuc. Mr. Verelst, 
who succeeded Lord Clive as Governor of Bengal, scems to 
have understood the causes of the decrease. For years he 
had overlooked the revenue administration in Burdwan, 
Midnapore and Chittagong, and had seen the roguery which 
pervaded all classes of native officials, and the unblushing 
rascality of their servants and dependants. But Verelst 


1 Styar-ul-Mutaghert, by Gholam Husain Ali, 
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fra 
we 


was hampered by Clive’s political system of non-interference, = a.p. 
and was compelled to use the utmost caution in intro- 1767-1775 
ducing European supervision, pa 

In the first instance Verelst appointed English supra- yenotish 
yigors into the different districts, with instructions to report supra- 
all that was going on, but not to interfere in the native visors and 
administration, Subsequently the English Residents at Mur- ey 
shedabad and Patna were encouraged to inquire into the ae 
conduct of affairs; and ultimately committees of Enelish- 
men were appointed in association with Muhammad Reza 
Khan and Shitab Rat. 

At this crisis the natives were taken aback by a social Closer 
revolution. Hitherto the Enghsh had kept aloof from native relations 
gentlemen, ancl taken no pleasure in their society ; but now between 
they began to form intimacies with Muhammadan and Hindu oe 
grandees, and to converse with them on political affairs. It natives, 
was remarked by the nalive writer already quoted, that the 
English eagerly inquired into the laws, usages, and modes 
of transacting public business, and wrote down all they 
heard in books for the information of other Englishmen, 
Meanwhile the native grandees were envious and jealous of 
each other ; and every one was ready to report the misdoings 
of the others, in order to win the favour of the English 
gentlemen, or to conceal his own backslidings and short 
comes. 

The English gentlemen, it was said, also attended courts Native 

of justice, and. sometimes expressed surprise at what they adminis- 
saw or heard. When an offender was convicted and fined, ation of 
his accuser also was required to pay a fine by way oe 
thanksgiving. The English could not understand this, and 
asked why a man should be fined who had committed no 
offence? ‘They were told it was the custom of the country. 
Again, when a Zemindar or Kdazf tried a civil case, he took 
a fourth-part of the amount in dispute as his fee. This 
again the English could not understand, as they had no 
such custom in their country. 

Under such circumstances the native grandees would be An | 
most polite and obliging, whilst an Englishman would be mace 
sometimes gulled. A Mr. George Vansittart! was sent to ee ‘i 
Patna, where Raja Shitab Rai was acting as deputy Nawab ; 

1 ‘This was a brother of Governor Vansittart, who perished at sca 
dwing a return yoyage to India, 
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and Gholam Husain Ali describes the circumstances of 
their meeting, and the ultimate results, with much Apparent 
truthfulness and simplicity :— 

“When it was known that Mr. Vansittart was coming to 
Patna, all the enemies of Shitab Rai conceived mighty hopes 
from the change. ‘The capacity and politeness of the Raja 
were such that few could have found fault with his adininis. 
tration ; but many were envious of Is greatness, and pre- 
pared to light up a mighty flame, so that he himself was 
fearful of the consequences. ‘The hem of his robe was 
pretty free from dirt, and the blemishes in it were few jy 
comparison with his many services ; yet he was so alive to the 
inconveniences that might arise from the difference of nation 
and language, and his ignorance of Mr, Vansittart’s 
character and genius, that he was very doubtful of his fate, 

“When Mr, Vansittart approached Patna, the Raja went 
out to meet him, took him on his elephant, and brought him 
into the city. This was very mortifying to the enemies of 
the Raja, who were hastening to wait on Mr. Vansittart in 
order to set up a shop of chicanery and inatice. They were 
all struck dumb by his artful behaviour, As a great states- 
man and accountant, he had ready every kind of paper that 
could be called for, He was firm and. steady in his be- 
haviour and answers ; never boggled or prevaricated ; never 
hesitated to furnish any information that was required; and 
answered with so much propricty as to leave no opening 
for an imputation on his character. Accordingly Mr, 
Vansittart was so convineed of his fidelity, wisdom, and 
knowledge, that he opened the gates ot fmendship and 
union. Nor was the Raja wanting to himself in such an 
overture, By respectful behaviour, and a number of curious 
presents, he gained so much on the mind of Mr. Vansittart, 
that the latter gentleman was thoroughly satisfied. 

“ Raja Shitab Rai behaved to men of virtue and distinction 
with a modesty and hiunility that disarmed envy, — Ee was 
quick at understanding the intent of every man’s petition, 
If he granted a request it was with the utmost condescen- 
sion; if he refused a petition it was with handsome excuses 
and in condoling language. He was engaged in business, 
and in conferences with different people, from daybreak til 
noon, and from evening ull three o'clock in the morning, 
He never seemed fatigued with the number of applicanis, 
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or impatient at the extravagance of their demands; and a.p. 
he never used a harsh word, or the language of abuse or 1767-1771 
reprimand. He was generous and hospitable, after the —— 
manner Of a middle-class Moghul Amir of Hindustan. 
Whenever a person of distinction came to Patna the Raja 

always sent him a number of trays of sweetmeats, clelicacies, 

and dressed victuals according to his rank and station. 

“But Rajah Shitab Rai was not wholly free from blame. Failings 
He was too fond of obliging and gratifying his friends and of the 
acquaintances, He religiously abstained from appropriating Raja. 
the public money, but his salary and private means fell very 
short of his expenses, and he was obliged moreover to 
bestow sums of money on Europeans, In order, therefore, 
to adjust his means to his expenses, he adopted two methods, 
which were both iniquitous. When aman was indebted to 
the public treasury it was customary to send one or two 
constables to compel payment, and to charge their diet 
money to the debtor, But Shitab Rai sent dozens of con- 
stables, and entered but a very small part of the diet money 
in the book of receipts, and kept the remainder to expend 
on his liberalities. Again, Shitab Rai called upon all jag- 
hirdars and other landholders to produce their title-deeds 
on the pretence that some English gentlemen wanted to 
examine them; and he refused to return the documents 
until the incumbent had contributed a sum of money in pro- 
portion to his means. All these contributions he bestowed 
on Englishmen that had been recommended to him; and 
seemed to be wholly occupied in keeping the gentlemen of 
that nation in good humour.”? . 

The observations and admissions of Gholam Husain Results 
Ali sufliciently reveal the early results of the collision ° the 
between the European and Hindu mind during the rise of eee 
British power in Bengal. Raja Shitab Rai was a type of Luro- 
the native grandees and officials of the eighteenth century, peans 
and a prototype of a considerable number of the nineteenth, tL 4 
By readiness and business habits, and a constant study of se 
the temper of his employers, he had gradually msen from 
one post to another, until he had gained the favour of Lord 
Clive, and was appointed deputy Nawabat Patna, Ofcourse 
the Raja was most attentive and profoundly respectful to the 


1 Srydr-ul-Mutagherin, Calcutta transiation. 
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English gentleman ; for it was currently believed by every 
native of standing and experience that all Englishmen, espe- 
cially officials, were gratified with the language of flattery 
and adulation. The Raja was also ever ready with his 
explanations, having probably learnt them by heart before 
Mr. Vansittart’s arrival; being .well aware that nothing ex- 
asperates an Englishman so much as boggling or prevarica. 
tion, and that almost any lie may be swallowed so long as it 
is prompt and plausible. Meanwhile, the number and value 
of the Raja’s presents could scarcely fail to make g 
cratifying impression on Mr. Vansittart, and have thoroughly 
satished that gentleman of his faithfulness and capacity, 
The public conduct of the Raja towards petitioners was 
modelled after that of the most polished oriental states- 
men, as being the best calculated for confirming friends and 
disarming enemies. Unfortunately Shitab Rat found that 
he must keep on good terms with English gentlemen at any 
price; and consequently he was driven to commit those 
acts of embezzlement and oppression, which his best friends 
must have deplored, and for which the I’nglishmen of those 
days were more or less responsible. 

Meanwhile, the Directors in Englanel threw all the blame 
of the declining revenues on the crafty practices of the 
native officials, and the corrupt collusion between their own 
English servants and the deputy Nawabs at Murshedabad 
and Patna—Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab Rai, 
How far they were justified in these conclusions may be 
gathered from the admissions of Gholam Husain Ah, who 
evidently entertained a high opinion of Shitab Rai. Gho- 
Jam Husain Ali was infinitely more bitter against Muham- 
mad Reza Khan, charging him with pride and insolence, 
corruption and crime; but as the writer was notoriously 
an enemy to Muhammad Reza Khan, it would be invidious 
to repeat the accusations. | 

The Directors in England were exasperated beyond 
measure by their losses m trade. The Indian commodities 
and manufactures had risen in price and deteriorated in 
value, chiefly, it was believed, through the culpable heedless- 
ness, or still more guilty connivance, of their servants in the 
different factories, At the same time, the public expenditure 
im Bengal had risen to such a pitch that the Company was 
brought to the verge of ruin. me year after year the 
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Company's servants returned to England loaded with wealth, — a.v, 
which they were supposed to have wrung out of native 1767-1771 
rinces, or acquired by oppressing the native population. oom 

* jt is needless to dwell on obsolete scandals, No doubt General 
presents were received from native contractors, and ‘ dus- corruption 
fori,” of commission, from native dealers and manufac- in Bengal. 
turers. No one was better acquainted with the Company’s 

trade at the factories up country than Warren Hastings ; 

and he bitterly complained that the Directors were rigid 

about salaries, whilst they were indifferent about perquisites, 

though the former were but pittances, whilst the latter 
amounted to lakhs.’ Corruption was equally rampant at 
Calcutta. Contracts were given to Europeans for every 

kind of public expenditure, whilst the work was entrusted 

to natives; and whoever obtained a contract seemed to 

make a fortyne. ‘The Directors saw that large sums were 

entered in the public accounts, which they were unable to 

audit, and which only confirmed their worst suspicions. 

All this while the people of the country were bitterly Native 
complaining of being abandoned to the oppression and opinion 
extortion of native officials. ‘The author of the Szydr-ud trned ih 
Mutagherin testifies to the supenornity of the English, but Rel ° 
denounces their selfish neglect of the masses, ‘‘ When,” he ° 
says, ‘the Shahzada invaded Behar, the people prayed 
that he might be victorious and prosperous, for they re- 
membered the good government and favours they had 
enjoyed uncer his ancestors. But when they found them- 
selves harassed and plundered by his disorderly soldiery, 
and saw that the English never touched a blade of grass, 
nor injured the weakest individual, they changed their 
minds; and when the Shahzada was proclaimed Padishah, 
and invaded Behar under the name of Shah Alam, they 
lorded him with reproaches, and prayed for victory and 
prosperity for the English army. But they soon ceased to 
pray for the English ; for the new rulers paid no attention 
to the concerns of the people of Hindustan, and _ suffered 
them to be mercilessly plundered, oppressed and tormented, 
by officers of their own appointing.” . 

In 1771 matters were bronght to a climax by a horrible Bengal 
famine in Bengal. It is needless to dwell upon the details famine of 
of death and desolation.. Indian famines have been 17797: 

1Gleig's Afemairs af Warren Hastings, vol. i. chap, vii, 
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familiarised to readers of the present generation, but were 
intensified in the eighteenth century by the inadequacy Of the 
measures taken to meet the evil. Many English gentlemen 
as well as Shitab Rai, and perhaps other grandees, laboured 
hard to alleviate the general suffering by feeding thousands 
at their own expense, and bringing down stores of grain 
from cheaper markets. But alarming news had reached 
England that certain Englishmen had confederated with 
Muhammad Reza Khan to profit by the national disaster by 
hoarding up large stocks of grain and selling it out at famine 
prices, : 

The result of all these complicated suspicions and charges 
was that the Directors determined on a radical reform : and 
to entrust this important work to Mr. Warren Hastings by 
appointing him to be Governor of Bengal. Hastings yas 4 
man of large Inclian experience and clear-headed capacity ; 
and up to this pertod was regarded as aman of probity. 
Accordingly the Directors expected Hastings to bring 
back their European servants to a sense of duty, moderation, 
and loyalty to the Company; and to remodel the adminis. 
tration by transferring the collection of the revenue from 
natives to uropeans. 

The advent of Warren Hastings is the beginning of q 
new era. He introduced British administration into Bengal 
and Behar; and he was drawn by the Bombay government 
into hostilities on a large scale against the Mahrattas. 
Accordingly, before entering on the history of his govem. 
meht, it will be as well to review the progress of affairs in 
Bombay and the neighbouring empire of the Mahrattas, 


CHAPTER V. 
BOMBAY: MAHRATTA EMPIRE, 
ADs T7AS TO:1792; 


DuRinG the eighteenth century Madras, Calcutta, and 4 p, 
Bombay had each a political life of its own. This individuality 1743-1772 
is disappearing in an age of railways and telegraphs ; but it || —~ 
has Icft lasting marks on the traditions of the past; and aes 
before proceeding further with the history, it may be as well ee 
tosum up the distinctive characteristics in the annals of each 
of the three Presidencies. 

Madras is seated in an open roadstead on the sandy and Madras on 
surf-bound coast of Coromandel. On the sea side it looks the Coro- 
over the large expanse of the Bay of Bengal towards Burma, mandcl 
Siam, Sumatra, the Eastern Archipelago, and the more coast, 
remote territories of China and Japan. On the land side it 


was associated with the establishment of the Nawabs of 


the Carnatic and Nizams of Hyderabad as independent 


princes ; with old wars between England and France; with 
the capture of Madras by Labourdonnais, the ambitious 
dreams of Dupleix, the siege of Trichinopoly by Chunda 
Sahib and the French, the defence of Arcot by Clive, the 


“victory of Eyre Coote at Wandiwash, and the temporary 


destruction of Pondicherry in 1761; and finally with the rise 


of Hyder Ali in the western table-land of Mysore. 
Calcutta is situated a hundred miles np the river Hughli, Caleutta, a 


' amidst green rice-fields and overgrown jungles, It is re- hundred 
-mote from the sea and busied with shipping in the river. miles up 


' Before the age of railways a water communication united 
Calcutta with Patna and Benares, and opened up the heart 


the river 
Hughii. 
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BRITISH INDIA, enn 
of Hindustan. The English settlement was associated with 
memories of the Black Hole, the recovery of Calcutta from the 
Nawab, the expulsion of the French frora Chandernagore the 
triumph at Plassy, the setting up of Nawabs at Murshedabad 
the acquisition of Bengal and Behar in 19765, the subsequent 
introduction of British administration into Bengal and Behar 
by Warren Hastings, and the rise of a British empire which 
was to overshadow Hindustan and establish a dominion 
from the Brahmaputra to the Indus, 

Bombay is a small island on the Malabar coast, command- 
ing the finest harbour on the eastern seas, and looking over 
the Indian Ocean towards Muscat and Madagascar, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. It was the cowry of 
Catherine, the Portuguese wife of Charles the Second. On 
the land side it was hemmed round with Mahvattas, who 
exercised dominion, or collected chout, from Bombay 
to Bengal, from Guzerat to Orissa, and from Malwa to 
Mysore. 

The other neighbours of the English settlement at Bombay 
were maritime powers, On the north and south were the 
Abyssinians of Surat and Jinjeera, whose herechitary chie‘s. 
known as the Seedees, or Sidis,! were the nominal lord high 
admirals of the Moghul; the protectors of Moghul traders 
and Mecca pilgrims against the pirates of Malabar, 
Further to the south were the Mahratta pirates of Malabar 
the hereditary Angrias of Gheriah; the representatives of 
the Malabar corsairs, who had been the terror of the Indian 
Ocean since the days of Plmy and the Cesars, 

The frontiers of the great Mahratta empire were ever 
chanving like those of the Parthians. In fact, the Mahrattas 
were the Parthians of India, and their dominion extended 
as far as the Mahratta horsemen could harry and destroy, 
But a distinction must be drawn between Maharashtra 
proper, the hornes of the Mahratta speaking people, and the 
outlying military dominion of Mahratta feudatories. Maha. 
rashtra proper was the hereditary kingdom of the Maharajas 
of the house of Sivaji. ‘The military leutenants outside the 
Mahratta pale, were freebooting chiefs, who originally held 

1 The term Seedce, when assumed by the Africans, is a term of 
dignity corresponding to the Arabic term Saiyid, or lord, In India 


however it was sometinies used as a term of reproach, rather than of 
distinction.—Grant Duff, 
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commissions from the reigning Maharaja, but who gradually = 4-o. 
‘grew into vassal princes; whilst the outlying territories which — 1748. 
they plundered, hardened into semi-independent provinces ~~~ 
of a loose Mahratta empire. 

The seats of the home government of the Mahratta Mahratta 
‘country are indicated by three important fortresses, running County: 
fom north to south, and known as Poona, Satara, and ae 
Kolhapore, Poona was situated about seventy miles to the Kolhapore. 
south-east of Bomlbay ; it was originally the stronghold of 
Sivaji, the founder of the Mahratta empire, but was subse- 
‘quently surrendered to the generals of Aurangzeb. Satara 
was the capital of Sahu, the grandson of Sivaji, and last of 
‘the Bhonsla dynasty. Kolhapore was the capital of an 
independent principality founded by a rival branch of the 
“same Bhonsla family.? 

The four leading Mahratta feudatories have already been Outlying 
mentioned ; namely, the Gaekwar in Guzerat; Holkar and feuda- 
Sindia in Malwa, between the Nerbudda and the Chambal tories: 
rivers; and the Raja of Berar and Nagpore to the north of eu 
the Nizam of Hyderabad.? The three former were of low Sindia,. 
caste ; but the Berar Raja belonged to the tribe of Bhonslas, Bhonsla 
Pof which Sivafi was a member. The bhonsla Raja of Bajaot 
| Berar was also the most powerful of the four; for he had °°" 
“conquered large territories from the Nizam of the Dekhan, 

/and occupied the Orissa country to the south of Behar and 
Bengal. 

| The early history of the Mahratta feudatories is a confused Early 
parative of family quarrels, assassinations, and predatory aunals. 
exploits, varied by frequent disputes with the Maharaja's 
“government as to the amount of revenue or chout to be paid 
“into the Maharaja’s treasury. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the four great feudatories were beginning 

tio found dynasties, namely, Damajt Gackwar, Mulhar Rao 

) Holkar, Ranuji Sindia, and Rughuji Bhonsla. 

Maharaja Sahu, grandson of Sivaji, died at Satara in 1748. 

/ For some years before his death he had been nearly imbecile. 






























 % The Raj of Kolhapore was held by a younger brother of Sahu, 
known as Sambhaji the Second, to distinguish him from his father, the 
‘first Sambhaji, who was executed by Aurangzeh, See ante, page 181, 
Farther south, near Goa, was the Bhonsla chief of Sawant Warce, 
‘bat he has played little or no part in history, 

2 See ante, pages 218, 219. 
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A.D. A favourite dog had saved his life while hunting a tiger, qa 
1745. conferred a jaghir on the dog, and provided it with , 
Death of Palanquin and bearers. He dressecl the clog in brocade ang 
Sahu, jewels, placed his own turban on its head, and in this fashion 
1748: his received Mahratta chiefs in full durbar. He was conscigys 
imbecility of his dependence on his Brahman prime minister, o- 
Peishwa, and boasted that he hac conquered India from the 
Muhammadans and given it to the Brahmans, 
Plots for Sahu died childless ; consequently before his death there 
the succes- had been plots in the zenana as regards the succession, Ap 


si : Ts 1 ily ‘ ‘ar 
Roland Old princess of the family, named Tara Bai, produced 


Raja Ram. ; 
grandson. Nothing was known of the boy, but she per. 


suaded the dying Sahn that he was the legitimate descendant 
of Sivaji, and consequently the rightful heir to the throne at 
Satara, Her object was to secure the throne for the boy, 
and then to rule the Mahratta empire as regent during the 
minority of her reputed grandson.? 


Slane Sukwar Bai, the chief wife of Sahu, was hotly opposed to 
Bai: her the scheme of Tara Bai. She had no notion of sceing ‘larg 
vow. Bai occupy the post of regent. She declarecl that Raja 


Ram was an impostor, She intrigued in behalf of a 
claimant of the house of Kolhapore, who was also q 
descendant of Sivaji. She secretly won over several par- 
tisans, but sought to conceal her plans by publicly declaring 
that on the death of Sahu she would burn herself alive on 
his funeral pile. 

Schemes All this while Balaji Rao, the third Petshwa, was bent on 

of Balaji usurping the sovereignty of the Mahratta empire.* Like his 


5 5 

ena predecessors, he was a type of those secular Brahmans who 

t Tara Bai was a widow of Raja Ram, the youngest son of Sivaji, 

When Sambhaji the First, the elder son of Sivaji, was executed by 

Aurangzeb in 1689, Raja Ram succeeded to the sovereignty of the 

Mahrattas, Raja Ram died in 1700, and Tara Bai became regent 

during the minorily of a son who was an idiot, In 1708 Tara Bai was 

deposed and imprisoned. Torty years afterwards, she was, as stated in 

the text, once more intriguing for the regency. —‘ Pertinacity isa national 
characteristic of the Mahrattas, male and female. 


* There were three Peishwas, who successively exercised supreme. 


power at Satara as the hereditary prime ministers of Maharaja Sabu. 
Balaji Vishvanath, the grandfather, died in 1720. Baji Kao, the son, 
died in 1740. Balaji Rao, the grandson, and third Peishwa, succeeded 
to the post in 1740, and usurped the sovercignty in 1748, See uns, 
pages 217-223, 235. 


boy, named Raja Ram, whom she declared was her own. 


early 
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ignore the religious duties of their caste in order to pursue .p. 
their ambitious designs. He kept a watchful eye on the two 1748-175¢ 
rincesses, Who were plotting for the sovereign power, which 
he was resolved to secure for himself and his son after him, 
For a long time he was anxious and hesitating as to whose 
cause he should espouse. At last he professed to believe in 
“the legitimacy of Raja Ram ; intending in the end to set 
aside the regency of Tara Bai, and treat the boy Maharaja 
ag a puppet of his own. 

On the death of Sahu, Balaji Rao occupied Satara with Cruel 
{ro0ps, and threw the partisans of Sukwar Bai into prison, treatment 
He then got rid of Sukwar Bai by insidiously begging her of Sukwar 
not to burn herself, whilst persuading her kinsfolk that the ay 
family woulcl be dishonoured by the violation of her vow. 
Maddened with wrath against the Peishwa, the distracted 
widow was forced to perish in the flames which consumed 
the body of her deceased husband, 

Balaji Rao behaved very differently to Tara Bai. Tor a Tara Bai 
while he treated her with the utmost respect and deference, Pefooled 
Indced her influence was necessary to secure the allegiance aa of 
of the great feudatories of the Mahratta empire; the Raja Ram. 
Gaekwar in Guzerat, Sindia and Holkar in Malwa, and ~ 
the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, ‘The Bhonsla Raja of Berar 
was especially dreaded by the Peishwa; for he net only 
belonged to the same tribe as Sivaji, but he had always 
nursed a secret design on the throne of Satara by virtue of 
his kinship to Sivaji. The Bhonsla on his part was very 
jealous of the ascendancy of the Brahmans ; very suspicious 
of Balaji Rao; and very sceptical as regards the legitimacy 
of Raja Ram. ‘Tara Bai, however, clenched the matter by 
eating with Raja Ram in the presence of the Bhonsla 
tbe, and swearing on the food that he was her legitimate 

"grandson. The Bhonsla of Berar was thus compelled 

to acquiesce in the succession of Raja Ram; and none of 
the other feudatories were prepared to resist the authority of 
the hereditary Peishwa. 

Balaji Rao next proceeded to Poona, the old stronghold Balaji Rao 
of Sivaji, leaving Tara Bai and Raja Rain at Satara, He "emoves 
produced a ceed, purporting to be under the hand of the aaa aie 
deceased Sahu, granting to himself, as Peishwa, the guardian- . 
ship of the Mahratta empire, so long as he maintained a 
descendant of the famous Sivaji on the throne of Satara. 


—— ~~” 
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He removed all the officials and records to Poona. and 
henceforth Poona, and not Satara, was regarded 4 i. 
capital of the Mahratta empire. . 

At Poona Balaji Rao retained the forms of the old 
Mahratta constitution, Sivaji had appointed eight Purdhan 
or ministers, beginning with the Peishwa or premier io 
including a treasurer, public record kceper, private record 
keeper, war minster, foreign minister, chief justice, and 
head Shastri.t Balaji Rao retained these ministers iN) 
nominal employ; but he kept all real power in | 
hands. 

Balaji Rao was soon prepared to take advantage of the 
troubled politics of the times. ‘he year 1748, as already 
stated, was an cpoch in India? The war between the 
English and French in Southern India had been brought ty 
a close by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle ; but rival Nizams 
were fighting for the throne of Elyderabad, and rival Nawabs 
were fighting in the Carnatic for the throne of Arcot: and 
in spite of the peace belween Great Britain and France 
the English and French were soon fighting against each 
other under pretence of taking opposite sides in the native 
wars for the succession. Under such circumstances, Balaji 
Rao, like a true Mahratta, was soon invading both the 
Dekhan and Carnatic ; not to take any part in the disse. 
sions, unless he was paid for it, but chiefly to collect chor 
and annex districts, whilst the regular forces, which might 
have checked his inroads, werc fighting elsewhere. 

suddenly Balaji Rao was recalled to Satara, Tara Bai 
had resolved to throw off his yoke. She tried to stir up 
the boy Raja Ram to assert bis sovereignty ; and she called 
on Damaji Gaekwar to dehver the lad from the thraldom 
of the Brahman. Raja Ram was too stupid or feeble for 
her purpose; but Damaji Gackwar obeyed her summons, 
Meanwhile she struck at the root of the Peishwa’s authority 
by confessing that Raja Ram was no descendant of Sivaji, 


MS own 


1 The head Shastri was an important member of the Mahratta 
government, Fle was the expounder of TTindu Iuw and seriptures, and 
general referee in all matters of religion, criminal law and judicial 
astrolopy. «At a later period the office was held by a celebrated 
Brahman, named Ram Shasiri, who played an important part in the 
history, 

-2 See ante, page 243. 
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iit a low-caste boy who had been changed for her grand- — 4.p. 


son. Accordingly she threw Raja Ram into a dungeon, and 1751-1755 
vowed to atone for her perjury by rites and sacrifices on the 
bank of the holy Kuistna. 

Balaji Rao was equal to the emergency. He feigned to Counter 
make terms with the Gaekwar, and then treacherously plotting of 
surrounded him ancl carried him off prisoner to Poona, ae 
But ‘Tara ai set the Peishwa at defiance; refused to 
surrender Raja Ram; and prepared to stand a siege at 
Satara, Balaji Rao left her alone for a while; he saw that 
the Mahratta people stil regarded her as their rightful 
revent; and meanwhile she was ruining her claim to the 
reencey by shutting up the boy Maharaja in the fortress, 
and declaring him to be an impostor. 

For some years Balaji Rao carried on a variety of opera- Mahratta 
tions In the Dekhan and Carnatic. Villages were ruthlessly sts: 
puindered, and village officials were put to the torture; and eee 
if a fortress ventured to hold out, and was reduced by force yysiiss, 
of arms, the whole garrison was put to the sword. 

All this while Balaji Rao was carrying on some obscure Intrigues 

intrigues with Delhi. Muhammad Shah, the last of the Moghul ae 
Padishahs worthy of the name, had died in 1748, the same” 
yearas Sahu. Since then the Moghul court at Delhi had 
presented a troubled scene of anarchy and bloodshed. 
The successors of Muhammad Shah were mere pageants, 
who were set up, deposed, or murdered by the Vizier ; 
whilst the grandees plotted against each other, or intrigued 
with Afghans or Mahrattas, in order to obtain the post of 
Vivier, or that of Amfr of Amirs, Ghazi-ud-din, the 
srandson of Nizam-ul-mulk, carried on a secret correspon- 
dence with the Mahrattas, and ultimately obtained the post 
of Vizier, Nothing however is known of these intrigues 
beyond the characteristic fact that Balaji Rao found it 
convenient to procure from the Vizier imperial firmdns for 
all the territories which he had acquired on the side of 
Hyderabad dunng the wars for the succession, In return 
Balaji Rao gave help or countenance to Ghazi-ud-din, 

Damaji Gaekwar was sull a prisoner at Poona, whilst Obstinacy 
Tara Bai was fretting and fuming at Satara, Balaji Rao oo Vara 
did his best to conciliate the old lady; but she insisted that 7" 
he should come to Satara and acknowledge her authority 
as regent. He sent a force to invest Satara; and her 
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“persuaded to come to Poona. She still hated Balaji Rao and 


a 
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commandant, thinking that her cause was hopeless, formed a 
plan for carrying Raja Ram out of the fort, and making him 
over to the besiegers. But Tara Bat discovered the plot 
and ordered the traitor to be beheaded ; and the garrison 


was persuaded to put their own commandant to death, 


together with other officers who had been implicated jy the 
conspiracy. . 

The protracted imprisonment of Damaji Gaekwar was 
inconvenient to the Peishwa. So long as the Gaekwar was 
shut up in Poona, no revenue or tribute was forthcoming 
from Guzerat. Accordingly the Peishwa and Gaekwar were 
forced to come to terms; and the latter was released and 
returned to Guzerat. At the same time Tara Bai wag 
the Brahmans, but submitted to her destiny. Balaji Rao 
was still anxious that Raja Ram should remain shut up in 
Satara ; and he effected his object by entreating the old lacy 
to release the boy. Tara Bai was deaf to the feiyned 
entreaties of the Peishwa, and persisted in keeping Raja 
Kam a close prisoner until her death. 

The English at Bombay were on friendly terms with 
Balajt Rao. They would have joined him in an expedition 
to drive the French out of the Dekhan, but for the treaty 
of Pondicherry in 1755, which put an end to the war, 

Subsequently the English and Mahrattas concerted a joint 
attack on the piratical forts of Angria. Colonel Clive and 
Admiral Watson stormed the strongholds at Gheriah, but the 
Mahratta generals held off, and carried on some treacherons 
negotiations with Angria. Ultimately the forts and territory 
were made over to the Peishwa according to a previous 
arrangement ; but Balaji Rao was very angry because the 
Ienglish kept the treasure and stores as prize for the forces 
engaged.! He wrote wrathful letters to the Governor of 
Madras and King George the Second on the subject, 
subsequently he heard that the Nawab of Bengal had cap- 
tured Calcutta, and that Great Britain was at war with 
France, and he began to bluster. The victory at Plassy, 
however, brought him to his senses, and nothing more was 
heard of the Gheriah prize-money. 

* The treasure in the forts at Gheriah fell very far short of what was 


expected. But Angria escaped from the place before the engagement 
began, and there is no doubt that he bribed the Mahratta generals, 
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Balaji Rao himself was neither a soldier nor an adininis- 
trator. Tle was an intriguing Brahman,—restless, tortuous, 
and crafty, but otherwise indolent and sensual. He gave the 
command of his army in Hindustan to his brother, Rugho- 
nath Rao, who was associated with Mulhar Rao Holkar and 
Jyapa Sindia.*> He entrusted the civil administration at 
Poona to his cousin, Sivadds Rao Bhao ;? but often em- 
ployed him to command his expeditions in the Dekhan and 
Carnatic. 

Mahratta affairs at this period resembled a stormy sea. 
The tides of war and plunder were ever and anon bursting 
on remote quarters :—on Mysore and the Carnatic in the 
Peninsula; on Hyderabad and Orissa in the eastern 
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stan; and as far northward as Lahore and the Rohilla 
country. To trace these impetuous currents of bloodshed 
and desolation would be tedious and bewildering. It will 
suffice to say that wherever there was weakness or war, 
black swarms of Mahratta horsemen flew like vultures to 
the prey; whilst their presence excited as great a panic at 
Delhi and Lahore as at Arcot or Seringapatam, 

Meanwhile the reign of terror in Delhi was followed by a 
revolution, In 1754 the Vizier, Ghazi-ud-din, deposed and 
blinded Ahmad Shah, the son and successor of Muhammad 
Shah. He next set up an old Moghul prince, named 
Alamghir, as a pageant. In these violent proceedings he 
was supported by the Mahratta army under Rughonath Kao, 
the brother of the Peishwa, who was encamped in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, From Delhi, Rughonath Rao ad- 
yanced to Lahore, and for a brief period the Mahrattas were 
masters of the Punjab in the room of the Afghans. 

All this time the new Padishah, Alamghir, was in fear 
of his life, and began to open up secret negotiations with 
Ahmad Shah Abdah, the Afghan, Hus eldest son, known 
as the Shahzada, shared his terrors, and fled from Delhi 
towards Bengal, where he fell into the hands of Clive. In 


1 Jyapa, eldest son of Ranuji Sindia, succeeded to the command or 
principality of his father about 1754. Jyapa Sindia was assassinated at 
Jodhpur in 1759, and was succeeded by a younger brother, named 
Mahadaji Sindia, who played an important part in the later history. 

2 ‘Tas Mahratta officer is known to readers of Grant-Dufi’s Mahratla 
history by the name of Sewdasheo Bhow, 
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1789 the Vizier put Alamghir to death on suspicion of In 
triguing with the Afghans; and he then placed anothy 
puppet on the throne at Delhi; whilst the Shahzada, ag the 
eldest son of the murdered Moghul, was proclaimed 
Padishah in Oude and Behar, under the name of Sha, 
Alam, 

At this crisis the avenging Nemesis appeared upon the 
scene in the person of Ahmad Shah Abdali, the Alvhan 
conqueror, who had been building up an Afghan empire 
ever since the death of Nadir Shah. Ahmad Shah Abdajj 
was furious at the audacity of the Mahrattas in entering his 
province of the Punjab. He drove out Rughonath ‘Rao 
and advanced to Delhi, ancl became for a while the arbiter 
of the destinies of the Moghul throne, Ghazi-ud-din flea 
from his wrath into perpetual exile. Jewan Bakht, a son of 
Shah Alam, was placed upon the throne of Delhi as the 
deputy of his father; and Najib-ud-daula, the Robhilla 
Afghan, was appointed regent, or guardian of the Movhul 
throne, under the title of Amfr of Amfrs. 

The tide of Mahratta conquest was thrown back by the 
Afghan invasion. Rughonath Rao returned to Poona, and 
was reproached for the heavy losses he hadl incurred in the 
Punjab. He had left Holkar and Sindia to maintain their 
hold on upper Hindustan; but news soon reached the 
Dekhan that both had been routed by the Afghans and were 
flying froin the Jumna to the Chambal. 

The pride of Balaji Rao was deeply wounded by these 
repulses. He had been puffed up by his conquests, and 
was burning to wipe away the disgrace which had fallen upon 
his armies. At the same time a national spint seemed to 
kindle the Hindoo people against the Afghan invaders. The 
Mahratta army of the Dekhan was pushed to the northward 
over the Nerbudda to the Chambal under the command of 
Sivadas Rao Bhao. Beyond the Chambal the Mahratta 
army was joined by Holkar, Sindia, and the Gaekwar, 
Many Rajput princes also hastened to support the national 
cause; whilst Jats, Pindharies, and other regular forces, 
flocked to the increasing host, to reap a harvest of plunder, 
if not to share in the glory of driving the Afghans out of 
Hindustan. 

In January, 1761, the Mahrattas received a crushing 
defeat at Paniput. The details of that horrible slaughter 
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have been told tn a previous chapter. The tidings of the a.p._ 
massacre spreadl weeping and wailing throughout the 1761-1762 
Mahratta empire. Balaji Rao died broken-hearted at the PAniput 
disaster. His death was followed by that of Tara Bai at ty6r: ” 
the advanced age of eighty-six, exulting in the thought that death of 
she had lived to see the end of her hated and successful BalajiRao. 
rival.” 

Balaji Rao was succeeded on the throne at Poona by his Mahdu 
young son, Mahdu Rao. ‘The boy Peishwa, the fourth of Rao, 
the name and sccond of the dynasty, was a minor of seven- fourth 
teen; and his uncle Rughonath Rao, who planted the ee 
Mahratta flag at Lahore and then retreated to Poona, became - 
regent during the minority. 

The reign of Mahdu Rao began with the solemn farce Farce of 
which is the main feature of Mahratta history. The young investiture 
Peishwa, accompanied by his uncle, the regent, proceeded _ ane 
from Poona to Satara to receive his investiture as Peishwa, 
or minister, from the puppet descendant of Sivaji, who was 
reigning in a state prison at Satara as Maharaja of the 
Mahratta empire. Mahdu Rao however was an amiable 
youth, and his sympathies were enlisted in behalf of his 
imprisoned sovereign, Accordingly, Ram Raja was re- 
leased from the fortress, and permitted to live henceforth as 
a prisoner at large in the town of Satara, 

At this juncture, the war for the succession to the throne Agercs- 
of Hyderabad was brought to a close. Saldbut Jung was a. sions of 
prisoner whilst his younger brother Nizam Ali reigned in his ¢Nvam. 
room, Nizam Ali took advantage of the disaster of the 
Mahrattas at Paniput to advance an army towards Poona, 
in the hope of recovering the territories which Balaji Rao 
had wrestecl from the Hyderabad dominion. The threatened 
invasion was stopped by a compromise, and Nizam Ali 
was pacified with the cession of a part of the debatcable 
territory. 

At this period Mahdu Rao was hemmed round with 
enemies. He was anxious to take a part in the government, 
but was thwarted by his uncle the regent. The Mahratta 


1 See ante, page 290. 

2 The life,of Tara Bai would make a Mahratta romance, She was 
bom in 1675, when Sivaji was reigning at Poona and Charles the Second 
was retgning at Whitehall. She died in 1761, the first year of the rcign 
of George the Third, 
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feudatories were growing disaffected, especially the Bhonsta 
Raja of Berar. Rughujt Bhonsla dicil 117545 but his son 
and successor, Janoji Bhonsla, hac Inherited the fitmily 
jealousy of the Brahmans, anc the latent desire LO Seize the 
Mahratta suzerainty, All this while Nizam Alt of Hyder. 
abad was watching the progress of affairs at Poona; ready 
to take advantage of the quarrels between Mahdy Rag 
and his uncle, or of the secret designs of Janoji Ehonsla, of 
of any other turn in affairs, which might enable hin tg 


- recover territory and revenue from the Peishwa, or cripple 


the Mahratta power. 

The disputes between Mahdu Rao and his uncle ended jn 
the flight of Rughonath Rao from Poana ; but the lugitive 
regent bought the support of Nizani Ali by promising to cele 
more territory, At the same time fanoji Bhonsla of Berar 
advanced an army towards Poona, without any avowed 
purpose, but, like Nizam Alt, with the mitcntion of proftting 
by any change that turned up, These complications wer 
brought to a close by the young Peishwa, who suddenly 
submitted himself to his uncle, Rughonath Rao, and yys 
promptly imprisoned. Nizam Ali then demanded the 
cession of territory which had been promiscd him: but as 
the regent had got the better of his nephew, and yas 
strong enough to defy the Nizam, he refused to full his 
promise. Nazim Ali saw that fortune was in favour of the 
regent, and feigned great pleasure ac the submission of 
the nephew to the uncle, and withdrew for a while from 
the scene, 

Rughonath Rao, finding himself uncontrolled regent at 
Poona, proceeded, after oriental fashion, to revenge hunself 
on hts domestic enemies by removing them from office, and 
confiscating their property, ‘This lect to plots ayainst him: 
and the leaders made overtures to the Brahman minister of 
Nizam Ali?) The Brahman suggested to his Mubammadan 
master that the best way of overturning the regency of 


1 Both Nizam Ali of yderabad and TIyder Ali of Mysore were 
Muhammadan princes, and as such were niefiural enemies of Tindy 
idolaters like the Mahrattas 3 but both entertained Brahman ministers, 
and consequently, in spite of any open wars ttt were being earricd on, 
there were constant undercurrents of Intrigue between the Brahman 
rulers of Poona and the Brahman ministers at Ifyclerabad and Mysove 
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Rughonath Rao was to declare that the Bhonsla Raja of a.v. 
perar was the rightful regent of the Mahratta empire? 1761-1763 
Accordingly, Nizam Ali authorised his minister to com- Duslicity. 
lete the negotiations with the Berar Raja, and Janoji cee 
Bhonsla entered very warmly into the scheme for his own Ali. 
aggrandisement, Meanwhile Nizam Ali, with bis charac- 
teristic duplicity, opened up a secret correspondence with 
another member of the Bhonsla clan, known as the Raja 
of Kohlapore, in order to have a competitor in reserve in 
the event of Janoji Bhonsla proving troublesome. 
Rughonath Kao soon had an inkling of the coming Plunder 


_ danger. His nephew, Mahdu Rao, although still kept in of Berar. 


confinement, snpported him with influence and counsel. 
NMorcover he was joined by Dainaji Gackwar of Baroda and 
Mulhar Rao Holkar; and the three Mahratta armies 
formed a junclion in order to give battle to Nizam Ali 
and the recreant Bhonsla of Berar, Suddenly however the 
three armies avoided an action, and rushed off in Mahratta 
fashion to phinder Berar territory by way of punishing the 
perfidious disloyalty of Janoji Bhonsla, 

Nizam Alt and the Bhonsla ted to overtake the enemy, Phinder of 
but found it impossible, and accordingly followed their Poona, 
example, and marched with all haste to the plunder of 
Poona. Theinhabitants of Poona were thrown intoa panic 
at the report of their approach, and most of them fled for 
refuge to the neighbouring mountains. The united armies 
ransacked the city, and burnt and destroyed every house 
that the inmates were unable to ransom. 

Meanwhile Rughonath Rao had gone on to Hyderabad, Plunder of 
and raised a contribution from the Nizam'’s capital, He Hydera- 
also opened up asecret correspondence with Janoji Bhonsla, pad 3 

Se aa duplicity 
who began to think that he had been deceived by the of tha 
Brahman minister of Nizam Ali; and the Bhonsla was Berar 
bought over, by a promised cession of territory, to desert Raja. 
Nizam Ali at a fitting opportunity, and join his forces to 
those of Rughonath Rao, 

The hour soon arrived for carrying out the scheme. 
Rughonath Rao became reconciled to his nephew, the young 


1 This incident is remarkable, as showing the absence of caste syin- 
pathy between the Brahman ministee at Iyderabad and the Brahman 
regent at Poona, ‘he former was propusing to set up a Bhonsla as 
regent in the room of a Brahinan. 
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Peishwa, and moved towards the camp of Nizam Ajj oy the 
bank of the river Godavari. One half of the Nizam’s an. 
crossed the river, leaving the remaining troops unde 
command of his Brahman minister to guard the Spot until 
the baggage and stores had been sent over, Janojj 
Bhonsla Jay encamped with the Brahman, but feigned to be 
offended at the non-payment of some money, and retreated 
to adistance. The movement was a signal to Rughonath 
Rao, who fell upon the forces of the Brahman minister ang 
inflicted a crushing defeat. The battle raged for two days: 
the losses of the Mahrattas are unknown ; but ten thousand 
of the enemy were reported to have fallen on the field, and 
the Brahman minister was amongst the slain, 

During the battle Nizam Ali tried to open a cannonade 
from the opposite bank, but, without effect; and he was 
compelled to witness the slaughter of his soldiery, and then 
to beat a retreat into his own ternitorics. Rughonath Rao 
followed with his Mahratta army, but a reconciliation was 
effected. The matter is inexplicable. It is only known 
that Nizam Ali visited Rughonath Rao, expressed contrition, 
laid the blame of all that occurred on the dead Brahman 
minister, and so worked on the weakness or good-nature 
of the Mahratta regent, that the latter forgave all that had 
happened, and actually presented Nizam Ah with territory 
yiclding a yearly revenue of about a hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, 

Rughonath Rao paid the Berar Raja the price of his 
treachery ; but the young Peishwa publicly reproached 
Janoii Bhonsla for Ins duplicity towards both parties, and 
especially for having joined the Muhammadan, Nizam Ali, 
in trying to subvert the house of the Pcishwas, to whom 
the Mahratta princes owed all their power, 

About 1764, the rise of Hyder Ali in Mysore excited the 
alarm of the Mahrattas. Rughonath Kao had become 
reconciled to his nephew, and Mahdu Rao marched a large 
army to the south for the subjugation of Hyder Ali. The 
campalgn was successful, and Mahdu Rao tried to keep on 
good terms with his uncle, by inviting Rughonath Rao to 
join the Mahratta camp, bring the war to a close, and con- 
clude a treaty of peace. 

Subsequently fresh quarrels broke out between Mahdu 
Rao and his uncle, and were inflamed by two Mahratta 


army 
T tite 
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rncesses, namely, the mother of the Peishwa and the wife a ee 
of Rughonath Rao, | Mahdu Rao was urged by his mother “/ ad! 
to imprison his uncse, but he put off doing so. He was prech 
afrid that is uncle would gain the support of Nizam Ah, or quarrels 
of Janoji Bhonsla, or of both combined. Mahdu Rao next Rei 
‘ined =Nizam Ali in an invasion of Berar; and Janoji ea 
Phonsla was compelled to cede back nearly all the term jis uncle. 
tories he had acquired by his double treachery, 

Subsequently Rughonath Rao engaged in some secret m- Imprison- 
trigne with Mulhar Rao Holkar, for the purpose of dividing ae 
the Mahratta suzerainly ; but Holkar died in 1767 and the {Pn 
design was abandoned. Rughonath Rao next proposed to 1768-72. 
retire from the world, and devole the remainder of his life 
fo religious contemplation at Benares, In 1768 he broke 
out in open rebellion, and was ultimately overpowered anc 
imprisoned in a fortress, where he remained until the close 
of the reign. 

The death of Mulhar Rao Holkar in 1767 is an import- Death of 
ant event in the history of the Tolkar dynasty. Mulhar Muthar 
Rao had obtained commissions for collecting chout in coe: 
Malwa as far back as the reign of Maharaja Sahu. He left gocession 
no heir. His son was dead, but his son’s widow carried on of Ailuh 
the civil administration, and appointed an officer, named Hai and 
Tukaji Holkar, to be commiunder-in-chief. This daughter- ae 
melaw of Mulhar Kao Holkar is celebrated in Mahratta 1767. ‘ 
history under the name of Ailah Bal. She was very super- 
stitious and extremely lavish to the Brahmans, Accordingly 
she is much praised in Brahmanical traditions as the incar- 
nation of every virtue, Masculine and feminine. Otherwise 
there is no reason to believe that she was anything more 
than a clever Mahratta queen of the ordinary type, who 
conciliated the Lrahmans by her largesses, and appointed a 
favourite to be commander-in-chice. 

A characteristic anecdote is toll of Mahdu Rao, At one Religious 
time he sought to fulfil his religious obligations as a Brah- vagaries 
man by engaying in divine contemplations for the deliver- > ATabaut 
ance of his soul from the vortex of transmigrations, At ~"” 
this period the head Shastri in the Poona cabinet was an 
eminent Brahman, named Rarn Shastri, One day Ram 
Shastri visited the Peisliwa on business, and found Mahdu 
Rao absorbed in pious abstraction from the world, with every 
faculty of mind and body engaged in meditations on the 
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Ap, Supreme Spirit. Ram Shastri hastily left the room, but 
17551772 next day begged permission to retire from court ap , 


—— —— 


2 he ad gen see 
Benares. Mahdu Rao saw he had given Ofience, and 


apologised for his apparent neglect on the previous qq 
but defended it on the score of piety. Ram Shastri, hove. 
ever, rebuked him, saying that if he wished to fulfil his 
duties as a Brahman he should abzclicate the throne 
devote the remainder of his days to contemplating the 
Supreme Spirit at Benares ; but that if he chose to relgn 
as Peishwa he should give all his time and encrgies tg the 
welfare of his people, as the only way by which the Brak. 
man Peishwas could justify their assumption of sovereignty, 
Mahdu Rao received the rebuke in a becoming spirit, and 
abstained ever afterwards from all religions practices which 
interfered with his duties as a sovereign, 
Rai Ram Shastri is celebrated in Mahratta annals as a pure 
Shastri,the and npright judge. Ile was born at a village near Satara, 
upright —_but left his home at anearly age to study at Benares, Later 
Brahman. on he was selected, without any solicitation on his part, for 
the post of head Shastri at Poona ; and when Mahdu Rao 
began to take a part in the government, it was Ram Shastri 
who instructed him in the conduct of the administration, 
The greatest evil-doers at Poona are said to have stood jp 
awe of Kam Shastri; anc although persons of rank and 
riches occasionally tried to corrupt him, yet no one dared to 
repeat the experiment, or to impeach his integrity, 
Mahratta Throughout the whole reign of Mahdu Rao, the English 
demands in Bengal were struggling through a sea of difficulties 


and 


ee Janoji Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, was incessantly demanding 
Bena! ™ chout for Bengal and Behar, first from Mir Jafir, then from 


Mfr Kasim, and finally from Tord Clive; and Clive was 
prepared to pay the chout provided the Mahrattas ceded 
Orissa, but the Directors in England utterly scouted the 
idea. Jortunately, as already seen, the Bhonsla was too 
busy with the intrigues at Hyderabad and Poona, and 
too much alarmed at the artillery and battalions of the 
English Company, to attempt to collect the chout by force 
of arms. 
Relations —_ All this while the English at Bombay were making friendly 
ae advances to Mahdu Rao, the Peishwa, They were anxious 
and tO possess the island of Salsette and peninsula of Bassein, in 
Poona, the immediate neighbourhood of Bombay, for the protection 
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of their harbour ; but the Mahrattas had conquered those .p. 
places from the Portuguese, and were so proud of their suc- 1761-1763 
cess against Europeans that they would not part with either 

on any terms. In 1767, and again in 1772, an English 

Resident was sent to the court of Poona. He was instructed 

ty cultivate friendly relations with the Peishwa and_ his 
ministers, and to lcave no stone unturned that would 

‘duce the Poona government to part with Salsette and 

Rassein by sale, or by any other way, 

These relations between Bombay and the Peishwa led to Dilemma 
an awkward diplomatic difficulty in the relations between of the 
Madras and Hyder Ali of Mysore, In 1769 a defensive ae at 
treaty had been concluded with Hyder Ali, Subsequently eee 
Hyder Ali engaged in a fresh war with the Peishwa, and 
called upon the Ynglish at Madras to help him in accord- 
ance with this treaty. ‘The English at Madras were thus 
laced in a dilemma. It would have been the height of folly 
for Madras to have helped In a war against the Peishwa, 
whilst Bombay was trying to coax the Peishwa into parting 
with Salsctte and Bassein. Again the énglish at Madras 
could not possibly secure the Carnatic from invasion. If 
they helped }yder Ali the Mahrattas would invade the 
Carnatic, and if they did not help him the Mysore army 
would invade the Carnatic. Under such circumstances the 
Madras government could do nothing but lament the un- 
fortunate treaty which had drawn them into such a muddle. 

Meantime the court at Delhi was attracting the attention Delhi 
of the Mahrattas. Najib-ud-daula, the guardian of the affairs: 
Moghul throne, must have been a man of capacity. He )8 e 
had risen from the command of a small body of horse to ae ee 
the supreme authority at Delhi; and from the battle of Rohilla, 
Paniput in 1761, until his death in 1770, he retained the 1761-70. 
sovereign power in his own hancls, in spite of the enemies 
+ that threatened him on every side. 

In 1763 Delhi was threatened by the Jéts. ‘This myste- Jat princi- 
lous race are supposed to have been akin to the ancient. Pality at 
Getz, They may be described as Hinduised Scythians, mAUSERONS: 
who had entered the Punjab at some remote period and 
established outposts in Hindustan. Many of the Jats who 
settled in the Punjab became Sikhs. Those in Hindustan 
founded a principality between Ulwar and Agra on the 
basis of frecbooting and plunder ; and this predatory power 
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has since been converted into a peaceful state, and is ye f 
sented in the present day by the Raj of Bhurtpore, ve 

The hero of the Jats in the eighteenth century was 
rude warrior named Suraj Mal. The exploits of this seni 
barbarous chieftain resemble those of Sivaji. Like Sivaji 
his strength lay in his fortresses. He built, or perhaps only 
repaired, four vast fortresses of mud baked in the sup st 
which Bhurtpore and Deeg are existing types. T hey a 
impervious to cannon, and were regarded as impregnable 
down to comparatively modern times. 

In 1764 Suraj Mal was joined by the infamous Sumru, the 
Patna miscreant who had fled from the Nawab Vizier of Onde 
and was glad to enter the service of the Jat Raja, Suraj Mal 
was puffed up by this addition to his forces, and began tg 
threaten Delhi; and Najib-ud-daula sent an envoy with q 
present of flowered chintz to conciliate him. Suraj Mal was 
delighted with the chintz, and ordered it to be made into a 
suit of clothes; but he refused to talk of anything else 
and the envoy retired in disgust. Suraj Mal advanced with 
an army to Delhi, but instead of besieging the city, he 
went out to hunt, by way of bravado, in the imperial park of 
the Great Moghul, He and his retinue were surrounded by 
a flying squadron of Moghul horse, and were slaughtered to 
aman, ‘The dead body of the Raja was found arrayed in 
the chintz, The head was cut off, and carried ona lance: 
and the Jats were so terrified at the sight that they fled 
back to their own country. 

The Jat principality then became a scene of horrible 
turmoil, The sons of Suraj Mal were all fighting or 
murdering one another. At Jast a surviving son named 
Ranjit Singh secured the chiefship. His territory bristled 
with forts, and was reckoned to yield a ycarly revenue of 
two millions sterling, and to maintain an army of sixty 
thousand men.t Ranjit Singh was one of the predatory 
powers of Hindustan who had learnt to trim between 
Afghans and Mahrattas. | 

In 1764—65 Najib-ud-daula was intriguing with the 


1 A native army in the last century was a mere mob of followers, 
without discipline or organisation. ‘lhe reports as regards the number 
of troops in such an army are altogether unreliable, and there is no 
possible means of checking the native estimate, 
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English at Calcutta. He was expecting Governor Spencer A.v. 
to cede the territory of Oude, and to send Shah Alam to 1765-1771 
Delhi, Had these measures been carried out, Najib-ud- Raina, 
daula would have been exalted to the real sovereignty of Pee 
Hindustan ; whilst the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans Delhi and » 
would have been extended from the upper Jumna to the Calcutta, 
Carumnassa. But Lord Clive, as already scen, broke up 1764-05. 
the whole scheme ; and Oude, instead of being a menace 

to Behar and Bengal, was converted into a barrier against 

Afghans and Mahrattas. . 

In 1767, the same year that Lord Clive left India for Last 
ever, Ahmad Shah Abdali advanced an Afghan army for the invasion of 
last time against Dell, in the hope of once more enriching aa 
his coffers with the plunder of Hindustan. Najib-ud-daula Atala 
feigned to join the invaders, but created delays and thwarted 1767, 
operations, until Ahmad Shah was at his wit’s end, The 
Afghan troops were harassecl by the Sikhs, oppressed by the 
hot weather, and threatened with the approach of the rainy 
season. At the same time they were breaking out in 
mutiny from want of pay or plunder. At last Ahmad Shah 
was obliged to rest content with a small supply of money 
from Najib-ud-daula, and to return baffled and disheartened 
to Kébul and Kandahar. 

by this time the Mahrattas had recovered their losses at Mahratta 
Paniput. In 1769 the army of the Peishwa crossed the aggressions 
Chambal to the number of fifty thousand horse. They ™ poe 
levied arrears of tribnte from the Rajput princes to the a ee 
value of a hundred thousand pounds sterling. They next. 
entered the territory of the Jats, under pretence of helping 
onc of the sons of Suraj Mal, and exacted a contribution of 
more than six hundred thousand pounds. Najib-ud-daula 
was thrown into alarm, and made overtures to the Mah- 
rattas for an accommodation ; but he died in 1770, and was 
succeeded in the post of Amir of Amirs by his son, Zabita 
Khan. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia appeared upon the scene.! Rise of 
This ambitious warrior, like the other feudatories of the Mah- Mahadaji 
ratta empire, was of low origin. In a previous generation, Simdia. 
his father, Ranuji Sindia, had been trusted with the menial 
duty of carrying the Peishwa’s slippers, but had subsequently 


1 See ante, page 337, nade. 
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risen to high military comma nds, and secured a territorial} 
estate for his family. Mahadaji Sindia was an illegitimate 
son; but he was a man of undoubted capacity, and had aan 
his laurels in the Dekhan wars of U750, Subsequently the 
question of succession to the territorial estate wag referred 
to the Peishwa as suzerain; and Rughonath Rag Opposed 
the claims of Mahadaji, whilst Mahdu Rao supported Hien 

In 1771 Mahadajt Sinclia was the hero of an achievement 
which startled all Hindustan. He drew the Padishah, Shah 
Alam, out of his protected retreat at Allahabad, and con- 
veyed him to the Moghul capital. Shah Alam was re 
to the throne of his fathers; Zabita Khan fled to the 
Rohilla country ; and the Mahrattas recovered their Supre- 
macy at Hindustan. 

In 1772 Mahdu Rao Peishwa died of consumption, and 
was succeeded by his younger brother, Narain Rao, 
Mahratta history entered) on a new phrase, The plots and 
intrigues at Poona drew the Bombay settlement into a 
vortex which culniinated in the first Mahratta war. The 
story of this war belones to the administration of .\W 
Hastings, and will be told im the following chapter, 

Mahratta history, as told in the foregoing pages, will 
appear bewildermg to Muropean readers; but it is nevep. 
theless of value as areflex of Hindu politics and ruling ideas, 
It brings out the characteristics of Hindu princes and priests 
in the eighteenth century ; and it also furnishes a key to 
Hindu history from a remote antiquity. Indeed the Mab. 
ratta empire may be accepted as a type of all Hindu empires, 
It was founded by warriors who were little better than free. 
booters, and governed by Brahman ministers, who olten, as 
in the case of the Peishwas, succeeded in usurping the sove 
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CHAPTER: Vi. 
ENGLISH RULE: WARREN ILASTINGS, 


ASD E772 TO 1755: 





Tie government of Warren Hastings is perhaps the most A.p. 
important in the history of British India. Lt was, however, 1972-1774 
so blackened by his enemies and belauded by his friends, nee 
that few of his contemporaries understood its real character ; isons. 
and the records of the periocl are a mass of controversy and 
confusion. 

The previous career of Hastings is creditable as far as it is Previous 

known. In 1750, at the age of eighteen, he landed at Cal- career of 
cutta for the first time. For seven years longer the Company ‘snes 
was a mere firm of merchants. Hastings was employed to 
sort silks and muslins, and to invoice upium and saltpetre ; 
but he managed to learn Hindustani and pick up some 
knowledge of Persian. After the victory at Plassy he 
entered into political life as Resident at Murshedabad. 
Next he played an important part in the council of Governor 
Vansittart at Calcutta. In 1764 he returned to ingland and 
became poor. In 1769 he came back to India as inember 
of council at Macias. ‘Three years afterwards he was 
selected for the most important post in the Company’s 
service, namely, that of Governor of Bengal. 

Governor Hastings was forty years of age, and had Reforms 
evidently read much and thought much. Within a few in the 
months after his arrival in Calcutta he placed the whole of ae 
the administration, revenue and judicial, on a reformed foot- en 
ing He turned the European supravisors mto collectors of 
revenue ; abolished the more obnoxious cesses ; and reduced 
the number of inland custom-houses. He went on a tour 
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through the districts, accompanied by four member 
council, and leased out the lands for five years at : 0 
rates. Whenever a Zemindar came to terms he was or 
in the possession of his district. Whenever a Peat 
held out he was granted a subsistence allowance and fhe 
land was leased to the highest bidder. So fay Hastings 
acted much after the fashion of Nawab Murshed Kuli Kh 
in the old days of Moghul rule. ay 
Governor Hastings transferred all judicial powers from 
the Zemincdars to the ISuropean collectors. He established 
a civil anda criminal court in each district, in which tha 
Kuropean collector sat as President, and was assisted bp 
Mubammadan and Hindu officials, He abolished the Judge's 
fee of one quarter of the amount in dispute, which under 
native rule had always been lévicd in civil cases. He drew 
up a simple code of regulations for the new courts, which 
abolished all the glaring evils which had. existed under the 
native system. ‘The details are of no interest in the present. 
day, excepting so far as they redound to the credit of Warren 
Hastings, who was unquestionably the ablest and most sue. 
cessful administrator that ever governed Bengal, 
Meanwhile Muhammad Reza Khan and Raja Shitab 
Kai were brought down to Calcutta; and the conduet of 
their respective administrations was brought under judicial 
investigation. Nothing, however, could be judicially proved, 
No charges were substantiated, except by accusers acting 
from interested motives, or by men of a notoriously bad 
character. No native of standing and respectability, who 
had learnt to know and fear the deputy Nawabs, was 
likely to bring charges against men who might be eventually 
restored to authonty and power. Moreover there must 
have been many Englishmen anxious to screen the ac- 
cused. In the end both were acquitted. Raja Shitab Rai 
was restored to his post and died shortly afterwards; but 
Hastings utterly refused to restore Muhammad Reza Khan! 


1 Judicial inquiries are always unsatisfactory in India, The Jaw will 
often acquitna known criminal from the contradictory character of the 
evidence. Mr, James Mill had emphatically a judicial mind, and it has 
led him into grave historical errors, Te convicted Governor Vansittart 
of receiving a bribe on native evidence alone; and that evidence has 
been proved by government records to he absolutely false. Again, 
Mr, Mill accepted the acquittal of both Muhammad Reza Khan and 
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But native administration had reccived its death-blow; _ a.p. 
the authority of the deputy Nawab Nazims was gone for ever. !772°1774 
The central offices of revenue were removed to Calcutta, and 0 ster 
placed under the supervision of English officials, under the of the 
name of a Board of Revenue. Two new cowrts of appeal capital to 
were established at Calcutta, in which the Governor or a Calcutta. 
member of council sat as President, assisted by learned 
afunshis and Pundits. Henceforth Calcutta was the capital 
of Bengal and Behar; and Murshedabad dwindled into in- 
significance as the residence of a Nawab Nazim without 
authority or power. | 
Meanwhile the flight of Shah Alam from Allahabad to Delhi 
Delhi in 1771 had broken the political ties which bound affairs : 
the English to the Great Moghul. | Henceforth the English yo" 
held possession of Bengal and Behar, not by a sham asso- yinglish 
ciation with a puppet Nawab Nazim, nor by the affectation from the 
of acting as Dewan to a puppet Padishah, but by the right Great 
of the sword, and the sword alone. Moghul, 
Shah Alam had deserted the English for the Mahrattas, in Shah 
the wild hope of reigning over Hindustan, like another Alam and 
Awangzeb or Akbar. The Mahrattas, under Mahadaji eid 
Sindia drove out the Rohilla guardian of the Moghnl ~~’ 
empire, and restored Shah Alam to the throne at Dell? 
But the new Padishah suffered very considerably by the 
change. He had been a mere pageant under the protection 
of the English ; and he was still a mere pageant in the hands 
of Mahadaji Sindia; but he had thrown away the tribute 
fron. Bengal and Oude, which had been given to him under 
Lord Clive’s settlement of 1765, and which not only relieved 
him from his previous penury, but sufficed for the mainte- 
nance of his sham suzerainty at Allahabad,* 
These losses were a painful surprise to Mahadaji Sindia 


Raja Shitab Rai, when it was impossible that they should have been 
innocent, Nevertheless the treatment of both men was harsh and 
oppressive, It was what might have been expected from oriental 
potentates, but was unworthy of the British government, 

1 Najib-ud-daula, the guardian of the Moghul empire, died at 
Delhi in 1770, and was succeeded in the post by his son, Zabita Khan. 
On the approach of Shah Alam and the Mahrattas to the city of 
Pelhi, Zabita Khan fled to the Rohilla country, ‘Thus for a brief 
period the ascendancy of the Rohilla Afghans at Delhi was superseded 
hy that of the Mahrattas. . 

= See aulé, pages 301, 314, 


es 
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4.D. aswell as to Shah Alam, Mahadaji Sindia had restoreg 
1772-1774 Shah Alam to his throne for the sole purpose of ruling 
Demand OVEer Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul; and ae 
for tribute had fondly expected to receive the yearly tribute of a Quarter 
from of a million sterling for the Bengal provinces, as well as the — 
Bengal revenues of Allahabad and Korah, which had been assigned 
and Oude. + Shah Alam in lieu of tribute from Oude, Accordingly : 

Mahadaji Sindia demanded the payments in the name of | 
Shah Alam, very shortly after his arrival at Delhi, but met 
with an unqualified refusal. . 
Refused The English in Bengal decided that as Shah Alam had 
by the broken off his relations with the East India Company by 
English. his flight to Delhi, he had in like manner forfeited his claim 
to the imperial tribute which he had drawn under thei; 
guarantee. At the same time the English knew that the 
money, if granted, would only go into the pockets of the 
Mahrattas ;—the predatory power which had been the 
terror of India for more than a century. : 
Question § The equity of this refusal of the English Company to 
of equity. continue the payment of the imperial tnbute was much 
debated at the time, but to no practical purpose. The Moghul 
empire was politically dead when Lord Clive tried to 
re-habilitate Shah Alam asa spectre of the past; and the 
flight of Shah Alam’ back to Delhi was like the retum 
of the spectre to its cemetery. So long as the Padishah 
remained under the protection of the English, they had been 
willing to maintain him as a pageant to be fluttered in the = 
eyes of the French and Dutch as a show of Moghul 
sovereignty, But when he threw himself on the protection of 
the Mahrattas, there was nothing to be gained by paying the 
tribute ; and the refusal to pay was equivalent to a declara. 
tion of war and assertion of independent sovereignty, which 
Moghul or Mahratta could only set asicle by force of arms, 
Mahrattas But although the Mahrattas were not prepared to wage 
threaten war against the English, they were pertinacious in urging 
Oude, their claims. Accordingly they began to threaten the — 
Nawab Vizier of Oude; and they invaded and plundered |: 
the Rohilla country on his north-western frontier. . But 
they were willing to forego further plunder in the Rohilla ~ 
country, provided that Hafiz Khan, the Rohilla ruler, would. . 
permit them to march unmolested through his territory for 
the invasion and plunder of Oude, 
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The Nawab Vizier had fenced off the evil day by making a.n. 
4 treaty with Hatz Khan. He engaged to drive the Mah- !772-1774 
‘yattas out of the Rohilla country; but in return for this Cy eles, 
service he had exacted a pledge from Hafiz Khan to pay ine oe 
‘yim forty lakhs of rupees, or four hundred thousand pounds V viet 
‘gterling. Subsequently the Mahvattas were drawn away “against the 
from Hindustan by domestic troubles. Mahdu Rao Peishwa Bobillas. 
had died at Poona, and disputes had arisen as regards 
the succession ; and Mahadaji Sindia and Tukaji Holkar 
deemed it expedient to return to the Dekhan. Conse- 
quently the Mahratta scare passed away from the Rohilla 
country ; whilst the Nawab Vizier of Oude was relieved from 
alldanger of Mahratta invasions. Under such circumstances 
the Nawab Vizier recovered sufficient heart to form plans 
for his own aggrandisement. He turned a covetous eye on 
the Rohilla country, and began to show his teeth by de- 
manding payment of the forty lakhs from Hafiz Khan. 

The claim was disavowed by Hafiz Khan, and possibly on 

‘good grounds ; but at this distance of time it would be use- 

Jess to inquire into the rights of a money dispute between 

the Nawab Vizier and the Rohilla ruler. 

| The Nawab Vizier, doubtless, had his own quarrel with the Nawab 
Rohilla Afghans, He was a Shiah and they were Sunnis ; Vizier 
‘and as he could not rely on their friendship, he was anxious to ae 
extirpate their power, and take possession of their country. fae 
But he wanted the services of one of the Company’s ~ 
brigades; and he offered to pay Governor Hastings the 
expenses of the brigade so long as it remained in ‘his 

‘country, and to make over the forty lakhs into the bargain. 
Accordingly in 1773 Governor Hastings agreed to meet 

the Nawab Vizier at Benares. 

The Rohillas were doubtless a troublesome people; and, Dangerous 
dike Afghans in general, they were often at war amongst position 
themselves. ‘They had established a dominion over the . the 
ce, Nohilla 
Hindu population between the eastern bank of the Ganges a fohans, 
and the north-western frontier of Oude. ‘They were a thorn 
‘in the side of the Nawab Vizier. They might possibly have 
proved a barrier to Oude against the Malhirattas; but pos- 

‘sibly they might come to terms with the Mahrattas, and 
» not only permit the Mahratta marauders to march through 
‘their country, but take a part in the invasion and plunder of 


Oude, 
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A.D, Warren Hastings had also to consider the Rohilla 
2-1774 question from an [english point of view. The Rotillg 
Potitieal Afghans were a long way off; not omy beyond the British 
voncone for frontier, but beyond the Oude frontier ; and the Directors 
English had repeatedly ordered Its servants In Bengal to kee 
neutrality. within the river Carumnassa. Moreover the English haq 
no quarrel with the Rohilias ; and they knew hothing of 
the rights or wrongs of the rupture between the Nawab 
Vizier and the Rohillas beyond what the Nawab Vizier 
might choose to tell them. 

Financial But the Bengal treasury was empty, and the Directors 
rcasons were pressing Governor Hastings for funds ; moreover the 
for English promised supply would not only fill the treasury, but relieve 
vars the Company of nearly one-third of its military expenditure 
in Bengal. Accordingly, Govemor Tlastings came to terns 
with the Nawab Vizier at Benares; and moreover mace 
over Allahabad and Korah to the Nawab Vizier for another ’ 

sum of fifty lakhs, or half a million sterling. 
Suspicious The only question was whether the Nawab Vizier did not 
action of yemove the scruples of Governor Hastmes by a private 
Warren present of a few lakhs for himself. The character of 
ener: Hastings up to this date would contradict such a suspicion; 
but in England he had felt the pressure of want; he had 
seen his fellows coming home with large fortunes; and the 
temptation must have been strong to a man schooled in 
dealings with natives. Innocent or guilty, he laid himself 
open to suspicion. He conducted tie negotiations at 
Benares with the utmost privacy; and the English com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army was especially angry at 
being shut out from all share in the dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier. Hastings could have had no object in maintaining 
‘so much secresy in his money dealings with the Nawab 
Vizier, otherwise than that of securing a money present for 
himself ; and the commander-in-chief of the Bengal army 
could have had no ground for exasperation at being shut out 
from the interview, had he not in like manner reckoned 
on receiving a handsome douceur. However, the bargain 
was concluded, and nothing further could be said ; but it ts 
easy to believe that the enemies of Elastings had formed their 

own opinion of what at best was a dubious transaction.? 


_ 1} Ttis a ewrent article of faith amongst Orientals that wherever there 
is secresy there is either treachery er corruption, Accordingly a native 
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In January, 1774, the English brigade was marched through a ». 
Oude into the Rohilla country, accompanied by the Nawab = 1775. 
Vizier and a large army. ‘The Rohillas were defeated by » 77)~ 
the English, and by the English alone. The Rohillas fled ee 
jn all directions, leaving Hatiz Khan amongst the slain. cowardice 
The Nawab Vizier was equally cowardly and cruel. He kept and crucity 
his troops at a distance during the battle, but when it was &! he 
over he let them loose on the unhappy country to murder, aoe 
plunder, ancl commit every atrocity of which Asiatics are ) 
capable. The English commander of the brigade was 
utterly disgusted with the cowardice and cruelty displayed 
on allsides. ‘The English,” he declared, “have had all the 
fighting, whilst these bandits have had all the plunder.”’ 

Tt was unfortunate for the honour of the nation that the Hastings 
English should have appeared to sanction such barbarities ; 20t to 
but this was the curse of native alliances in the eighteenth 2/2™* 
century, and it is difficult to blame Hastings for the 
atrocities committed by the Nawab Vizier. In other re- 
spects the war was brought to a satisfactory conclusion. 

The Nawab Vizier concluded a treaty with a surviving son 
of Hafiz Khan, named Faiz-ullah Khan, under which Faiz- 
ullah Khan became his vassal. UHenceforth Faiz-ullah Khan 
and his descendants were known as the Nawabs of Rampore. 

Meanwhile Governor Hastings had appointed an English Middleton 
servant of the Company, named Middleton, to reside at appeinted 
Lucknow as the medium of all his correspondence with the oe 
Nawab Vizier. The amounts due to the Company were Be 
being paid by mstalments, and matters seem to have been Calcutta. 
progressing smoothly. Suddenly there was a revolution in 
the English government at Calcutta, which nearly drove 
Warren Hastings from his post and threatened to undermine 
the Company’s power in India. 

The disordered state of the Company’s affairs had induced New 
the Lritish ministry to reorganise the Bengal government, #°°"™ 
In 1774 Warren Hastings was appointed Governor-General 1 ,4,4 
of all the British settlements in Inaia, as well as Governor 1774. 


envoy will often refuse an interview unless his leading followers are 
present, or unless he actually contemplates treachery or corruption. 
The enemies of Hastings not only complained of his mysterious 
secresy, but whispered that he was in pressing need of money to provide 
for Imhoff, the portrait painter, and to defray the expenses of the 
divorce of Mrs. Imhoff, who afterwards became his wile. 
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of Bengal, The council at Calcutta had hitherto consist 
ten or twelve members who were servants of the Company 
This was abolished, and a council of five was nominated 
in its room. Mr. Hastings took his seat as president by 
virtue of his office, with a single vote as member of council 
and a casling vote when parties were equally divided, Ne 
Barwell, a servant of the Company in India, wag also ap- 
pointed member of the council. The three additional 
members were sent out from England, namely, General 
Clavering, Colonel Monson, and Mr, Philip Francis, 

At the same time a Supreme Court of Judicature Was 
created at Calcutta, consisting of a chicf justice and three 
puisne judges, who were sent out from Ingland by the 
direct appointment of the Crown.) — 

he three new members of council from England were 
strongly prejudiced against the Company’s government, 
They soon formed a united opposition to Hastings: but the 
life and soul of the opposition was Philip Francis, 

This extraordinary man was born in 1740, and was cop- 
sequently only thirty-four years of ave on his arrival in India; 
but he hac spent some years in the War Office in London, 
and was known to the initiated as a man of large capacity, 
Of late years it has been discovered that T'rancis was the 
author of the Leéfers of Junius. Vhe Letters had created 3 
great sensation in London by their lofty assumption of 
patriotism, and their bitter invectives against men in power ; 
and it is shrewdly suspected that the secret of the author. 
ship was known to the British ministers, and that Philip 
Francis was sent to India on a. salary of ten thousand 
a year to get him out of the way. Macaulay describes 
francis as capable of patriotism and magnanimity, and free 
from vices of a sordid kind; but otherwise vindictive, aro- 
gant, and insolent; confounding his antipathies with his 
duties, and mistaking his malevolence for public virtue. 


ed of 


1 A distinction mnst be drawn Letween the Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta, with judges appointed by the Crown, and the two Courts af 
Appeal established hy Warren Hasting-, which were known down to 
186} as the Sudder or Company's Courts, (See az, page 351.) Sub. 
sequently similar courts were created at Madras and Bombay, In 1861 
the Sudder and Supreme Courts were amalgamated at each of the three 
Presidencies into what is at present known as the Ifigh Court, 

? This opinion is worth bearing in mind, as itis confirmed by Mr. 
Herman Meriyale, editor of the Correspondence aud Journals of Francis, 
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The new triumvirate landed at Calcutta in October 1774; = Av. 
their first action was to condemn the Rohilla war, and to 1774-1775 
call for the correspondence between Hastings and Middle- Canta: 
ton. Had Hastings produced those papers he would have yation of 
silenced all suspicion ; but he refused, on, the ground that the Rohilla 
much of the correspondence referred to private matters, and war: sus- 
ne would only agree to produce extracts, From that hour es 
Philip Francis seems to have believed that tastings had” ~~” 
peen bribed by the Nawab Vizier, _ 

‘Philip Francis next moved that Middleton should be re- Middleton 
called to Calcutta, and that a Mr. Bristow should be sent superseded 
as Resident to Lucknow. ‘This measure was carried out in by een 
the teeth of Hastings and Barwell by a majority of three pucknow. 
votes against two, Hastings saw that his authority was set 
aside; and for many months Philip Francis was supreme in 
the Calcntta council, being supported by the votes of General 
Clavering and Colonel Monson. 

The ability of Philip Francis is beyond all question. He Ability of 

had scarcely been four months in the country when he sent Uhilip 
to ingland a scheme for the government of Bengal, which vanes: 
corresponded very much to what has been since carried out 
in India. The King of Great Britain was to be the only 
sovercign in Bengal. The jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
was to extend over all the natives in the Bengal provinces. 
The English language was to be used inall affairs of govern- 
nment. The lands were to be granted to the Zemindars, 
and in many cases to the Kyots, in perpetuity or for life, 
with fixed rents, and fixed fines on the renewal of leases. 

But Philip Francis had a fixed purpose which destroyed Factious 
all his usefulness; namely, to ruin Hastings and succeed opposi- 


chim as Governor-General. Right or wrong, he opposed #0". 


Hastings in everything. 

In 1775 the Nawab Vizier died,—the once famous Shuja- Death of 
ud-daula; he was succeeded on the throne of Oude by his Nawab 
son, Asofuc-daula, This event opened up new troubles ae of 
for Hastings. He proposed that the treaty relations nee ‘ine 
which had been formed with the father should continue to be terference 
binding on the son. Francis opposed this view, and was of Francis, 
anxious to make better terms. He insisted that the new 
Nawab Vizier should cede the suzerainty of Lenares to 
the Company, and pay a. larger monthly allowance for 
the services of the Company’s brigade, which had been 
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maintained by the Nawab Vizicr within his own dominio 
ever since the Rohilla war. ns 
The cession of the suzerainty of Benares is of some 4 
portance. It was the only territory acquired by the Bengal 
government during the administration of Warren Hastinee 


oe Orgs 
and the acquisition was not the act of Warren Hastings 
but of Philip Francis, Lord Clive had laid down the 


Carumnassa as the boundary of British territory, and that 
boundary would have been maintamed down to the time 
of Lord Wellesley, but for the interference of Philip Praneig 

The next dispute related to the treasures of the decuased 
Nawab Vizier, Under oricntal rule there is often no ¢is. 
tinction between the revenues of the state, and the private 
property of the ruler. Shuja-ud-daula had left accumulated 
hoards of surplus revenue amounting to two or three millions 
sterling. His son and successor, Asof-ud-daula, declared 
that the money was state property, Dut the mother and 
erandmother cf the ncw Nawab Vizicr, who were popularly 
known as the two Begums, clatmed the whole of this 
large sum on the ground that it had been made over tg 
them as his private property. 

— The claim of the Begums was preposterous. The deceased 

Nawab Vizier could never have been justified in making 
over two millions sterling of state revenue to a couple of ol 
Jadies shut up in a zenana, whilst leaving his son and 
successor with an empty treasury, to defray the large debts 
due to the East India Company. 

The money question, however, between the new Nawah 
Vizier and the two Begums, was one in which the English 
government ought not to have interfered. Such was the 
opinion of Warren Hastings, but such was not the opinion of 
Philip Francis, Mr. Bristow, the new Resident who had been 
sent to Lucknow at the instance of Philip Francis, inter- 
fered in behalf of the two Begums; and the two ladies paid 
some quarter of a million sterling to the Resident, on account 
of the debt due by the Oude government to the East India 
Company, and were then confirmed in the possession of the 
remainder. ‘Hastings condemned the interference of the 
Resident, but Francis and his colleagues sanctioned all that 
had been done. 

By this time it was widely known amongst the natives that 
Hastings had lost his authority ; that Francis was the rising 
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maintained by the Nawab Vizier within his own dominions 
ever since the Rohilla war. 

The cession of the suzerainty of Benares is of some jp. 
portance, It was the only territory acquired by the Bengal 
gosernment during the administration of Warren Hastings. 
and the acquisition was not the act of Warren Hastings 
but of Philip Francis, Lord Chive had laid down the 
Carumnassa as the boundary of British territory, and that 
boundary would have been maintained down to the time 
of Lord Wellesley, but for the interference of Philip Francis 

The next dispute related to the treasures of the deceased 
Nawab Vizier. Under oriental rule there is often no dis. 
tinction between the revenues of the state, and the private 
property of the ruler. Shuja-ud-daula had left accumulated 
hoards of surplus revenue amounting to two or three millions 
sterling. Tis son and successor, Asof-udl-daula, declared 
that the money was state property, Dut the mother ang 
grandmother ef the new Nawab Vizier, who were popularly 
known as the two Begums, claimed the whole of this 
large sum on the ground that it had been made over to 
them as his private property. 

_ The claim of the Begums was preposterous, The deceased 

Nawab Vizier could never have been justified in making 
Over two millions sterling of state revenue to a couple of old 
Jadies shut up in a zenana, whilst leaving his son and 
successor with an empty treasury, to defray the large debts 
due to the East India Company, 

The money question, however, between the new Nawab 
Vizier and the two Begums, was one in which the English 
government ought not to have interfered. Such was the 
opinion of Warren Hastings, but such was not the opinion of 
Philip Francis, Mr. Bristow, the new Resident who had been 
sent to Lucknow at the instance of Philip Francis, inter- 
fered in behalf of the two Begums; and the two ladies paid 
some quarter of amulhon sterling to the Resident, on account 
of the debt due by the Oude government to the Kast India 
Company, and were then confirmed in the possession of the 
remainder. ‘Hastings condemned the interference of the 
Resident, but Francis and his colleagues sanctioned all that 
hacl been done, 

By this time it was widely known amongst the natives that 
Hastings had lost his authority ; that Francis was the rising 
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man; and that he and his two colleagues, Clavering and a.p, 
\onson, were giving reacly ear to all charges brought against 1773. 
the Governor-General, A. host of informers soon appeared Cinvane 
with accusations of bribery and corruption, which were Pe 
cyecdily swallowed by the triumvirate. It is impossible to against 
63 that the whole were either true or untrue. But two dis- Hastings 
tinct charges were brought against Hastings by a man 2 as 
named Nund-komar, which deserve consideration. Hast- aoe 
ngs had appointed a wilow of Muir Jafir, named Muni 

Beem, to manage the household of the Nawab Nazim. 

He had also appointed a son of this very Nund-komar to 

act conjointly with Mum Begum, Hastings was accused 

by Nund-komar of receiving a bribe of thirty-five thousand 

pounds sterling in return for these appointments. Ie was 

also accused by the same man of having received a hundred 
thousand pounds to connive at the embezzlements of Mu- 
hammad Reza Khan. 

The character of Nund-komar was utterly bad. He was Iastings 
a high-caste Brahman, but he was known to have forged sore 
seals and signatures, and to have carricd on a treasonous ane 
correspondence with Shah Alam and the French governor of. 
Pondicherry. But the two charges of bribery involved an 
avregate of a hundred and thirty-five thousand pounds 
sierling, and might have been disproved by the production 
of accounts. Hastings, however, preferred to stand on his 
dignity. He refused to answer charges brought by such a 
miscreant, or to be tried hike a criminal by his own council. 

Francis persisted in giving his full belief to Nund-komar, 
and he voted that the charges were proved, 

Hastings, in self-defence, brought an action against Nund- Trial and 
komar, in the Supreme Court of judicature at Calcutta, for ee 
conspiracy. The judges admitted the charge, but suffered komar, 
Nund-komar to go out on bail. Six weeks afterwards 
Nund-komar was arrested for forgery, tried by the new chief 
justice, Sir Elijah Impey, convicted by a jury of Enghshmen, 
condemned to be hanged, and finally executed at Calcutta 
in the presence of a large multitude. 

There is no doubt that Nund-komar committed forgery ; Judicial 
but it is questionable whether he would have been arrested murder. 
on the charge if he had not brought accusations against 
Hastings. Again, there is no doubt that Nund-komar had 
committed offences worthy of death; but it is questionable 
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whether he ought to have been hanged for forgery. Such 4 
punishment for such an offence was unknown to the Pconle 
of Bengal. The execution of Nund-komar has therefore 
been regarded by many as a judicial murder, and the 
euilt has been equally distributed between Warren Hastiy.:3 
and Elijah Impey. : 

The execution of Nund-komar filled Calcutta with terroy. 
From that time forth not a single native dared to Whisper 
a charge against Hastings. Even Francis was paralysed, 
Possibly he discovercd, when it was too late, that he had 
been more or less the dupe of Nund-komar. Subsequently, 
when a petition in the name of the dead man passed throush 
the council, it was Francis who moyed that it should be burn: 
by the common hangman. | 

Meanwhile the relations between the English settlement 
at Bombay and the Peishwa of the Mahrattas at Poona were 
beginning to alarm the Governor-General and council at 
Calcutta. In order, however, to take in clearly the current 
of events it will be necessary to review the progress of 
Mahratta affairs. 

Mahdu Rao, fourth Peishwa, died in November, 1772, 
aged twenty-eight. He left no son, and his widow perished 
on his funeral pile. His younger brother, Narain Rao, 
succeeded to the throne at Poona as fifth Peishwa; and 
went to Satara to receive the dress of investiture from the 
puppet Maharaja. The uncle, Rughonath Rao, was released 
from prison, and re-appointed guardian. 

All the jarring elements which had been at work during 
the reign of Mahdu Rao, broke out afresh under his 
successor. ‘The natural jealousy between the uncle and the 
nephew was inflamed to fever heat by the wife of the one 
and the mother of the other. The discord was aggravated 
by a secret rivalry between two Brahman ministers. The 
elder, Sakaram Bapu, supported the pretensions of the 
uncle guardian, Rughonath Rao ; whilst the younger Brah- 
man, destined to become famous under the name of Nana 
Farnavese, was plotting his own advancement by courting 
the favour of the young Peishwa. | 

In April, 1773, the uncle guardian was arrested and 
imprisoned in the palace of Poona, where the young 
Peishwa was residing. In the following August Narain 
Rao was murdered, To this day the Story Is a mystery. 
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During the morning of the goth of August, the Peishwa’s  a.n. 
troops Were clamouring at tne palace for arrears of pay. '772°1773 
The young Peishwa ordered the palace to be secured, and =” 
ratired to his afternoon siesta, His orders were neglected ; 

the clamour increased ; the troops, led on by two conspira- 

tors, broke into the palace. The young Peishwa_ started 

(rom his slumbers, and ran to his uncle's apartments and 

raved for protection. Rughonath Rao interfered, but the 
conspirators declared they had gone too far, and slaughtered 
Narain Ikao on the spot. by this time the palace was sur- 
rounded by troops ; armed men thronged the streets; the 
shops were shut throughout the city ; and the inhabitants of 
Poona ran to and fro in consternation. At last the news 
transpired that Narain Rao was murdered, but nothing was 
known of the murderers.’ 

Rughonath Rao was unquestionably implicated. Ram Rughonath 
Shastri investigated the case, and charged lim with having Rao, sixth 
set on two conspirators to assassinate his nephew. Rugho- Peishwa, 
nath Rao adnutted having authorised the arrest of his 
nephew, but denied having ordered the murdex Ram 
Shastri recovered the original document, and discovered 
that the word signifying ‘‘to seize” had been changed into 
the word signifying ‘* to kill.” Henceforth it was the general 
belief that the alteration was made by Ananda Bai, the 
unscrupulous wife of Rughonath Rao. The result was that 
Rughonath Kao ascended the throne of Poona as the 
successor to his murdered nephew, and began to reign as 
sixth Peishwa; but Ram Shastri retired from Poona, 
refusing all employment under the new regime." 

The distractions at Poona encouraged Nizam Ah to take 
the field from Hyderabad, But the Bhonsla of Berar came 
to the help of the new Peishwa;* and Nizam Ali was 


1 Here, as elsewhere in dealing with the Mahrattas, the details are 
given on the authority of Grant Dutf’s Mahratta history. 

* Rughonath Rao, sixth Peishwa, plays an important part in the after 
relations of the [english with the Mahrattas, Fle is frequently men- 
tioned in the records of the eighteenth century under the name of 
Kagoba, but Rughonath Rao is his correct name. | Tie was the father 
of Raji Rao, the eighth Peishwa and fast of the dynasty, who was de- 
{hroned in 1818, and died in 1851, leaving the infamous Nana Sahib as 
his adopted son. | 

3 Janoji Bhonsla died in 1773, leaving no natural kin. Efe had w 
brother named Mudaji Bhonsla; and he left the Raj of Berar to the 
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defeated, and compelled to cede territory yiclding a yearly 
revenue of about two hundred thousand pounds. But Nese 
Ali once again worked on the weakness of RKughonath Rag. 
paid him a visit, praised) his wisdom, and made oyer hie 
seal of state, telling him to take as much territory ag he 
wanted. Rughonath Rao was cajoled and befvoled, Not 
to be outdone in gencrosity, he actually gave back the ceded 
territory to Nizam Ali; a senseless act of generosity which 
proved fatal to his authority; for had he distributed the 
territory judiciously amongst the Mahratta chiefs, he would 
have bound them closely to lis cause, 

Rughonath Kao was indeed born to be outwitted, He 
marched an army towards the south to attack Hyder Aj. 
and was suddeniy astonished by the news of a revolution a 
Poona. During his absence from the capital the widow of 
Narain Rao gave birth to ason. ‘The infant was placed 
upon the throne, and a council of regency was formed at 
Poona ; and Rughonath Rao was shut out from the capital, 
Accordingly the bafiled Peishwa proceeded northward into 
Malwa and Guzerat to raise forces for the destruction of 
the council of regency, and the recovery of the throne of 
Poona, by force of arms.! 

At this crisis Rughonath Rao apphed to Bombay for 
succour. He engaged to cede Salsette aud Lassein to the 
English government, and to assign the territory and revenue 
of Baroche towards the expenses of the war, At this time 
there was no evidence that Rughonath Rao was a murderer: 
indeed it was generally believed that the imfant son of the 
deceased Narain Rao was a supposititious child, 

Accordingly, in 1775, the Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with Rughonath Rao at Surat, and then took 


son of Mudaji Bhonsla, named Rurhujt Bhonsla, The nephew hov. 
ever was placed under the puardianship of his own father, ‘The result 
was that Mudaji Bhonsla, the father, became the real ruler of Berar, 
Mudaji Bhonsla helped Rughonath Rao in order to obtain the confirma 


‘tion of the Peishwa to his authority. 
y 


1 Tt would be tedious and needless to trace Uhe movements of the 
ereater Mahratla feudatories during the struygle between RKughonath 
ino and the council of regency, Isach feudatory was guided solely ly 
considerations of his awn individnal interest, oad wavered between the 
two, or deserted the one for the other, without scruple or shame, — |n- 
deed the policy of Mahratta chiefs in vencral has been to triin between 
conflicting parties until the struggle is drawing to a cluse, and then io 
declare for the winning side, 
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restoration of Rughonath Rao, but in reality for the purpose — a.v. 
of defeating the designs of the French. A force, under 1770-1779 
Colonel Goddard was sent from Bengal oVerland through Castine’ 
Bundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the sends 
same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- Goddard. 
duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital. 

The Bombay expedition marched towards Poona in 1778, Bombay 
but none of the Mahratta chicfs came out to join Rughonath oa 
Rao, There had been another revolution in the Mahratta ee 
court, Mahadaji Sindia had arrived at Poona, and violently “’ 
interfered in behalf of Nana Farnavese, Sakaram Bapu fell 
into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser- 
ably. ‘Tukaji Holkar fled from Poona to Indore. All the 
other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
into prison. The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug- 
honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters ; and the 
ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
he made to restore Kughonath Rao to the throne of the 
Peishwa. 

The Bombay forces advanced within eighteen miles of Conven- 
Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours which tion of 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards Oa 
Bombay. They were attacked in their retreat by a large ee 2 
Mahratta army under Mahadaji Sindia. The enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant officer who was: 
famous in his day ; but the troops lost heart, and Hartley’s 
superior oflicer was bewildered, and wanted to come to terms 
witn the Mahrattas, Captain Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, and pointed out a safe way of retreat, but was 


overruled. ‘Terms were offered; Nana Farnavese was in 


the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao. Mahadaji Sindia was more amenable to reason, 


-- The result was that Rughonath Rao threw himsclf on the 
- protection of Sindia, whilst the English agreed to restore 
- Salsette and to countermand the march of Colonel God- 
~ dard, This unhappy business is known im history as the 


-. convention of Wurgaum. 


. Wurgaum, and marched northward to Surat, By this time, 
». however, the governments of Bengal and Bombay had re- 


Colonel Goddard had reached Burhanpore on the Movements 


Nerbudda river, when he was stopped by the convention of es ea 
ard, 


pudiated the convention ; and as war annihilates treaties, 
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France were on the eve of a war on account of the he! 
furnished by the French to the American Colonies, A 
French adventurer, named St. Lubin, arrived at Poona 
with presents from the Wing of I'rance, and asserted 
that a French force was following him to drive the English 
out of India, The leading member of the counell of 
regency, named Nana Iarnavese, showed great attention 
to St. Lubin, granted him the port of Chaul, near 
Bombay, and was evidently disposed to hostilities with the 
Enghsh, 

Meanwhile there were more plottings and Infrigues in the 
council of regency. Sakaram Bapu, the elder Brahman, was 
anxious for the return of Rughonath Rao, and jealous of Nana 
Varnavese. Sindia and lolkar were beginning that balefyl 
Interference in the affairs of Poona which ultimately brought 
about the destruction of the Peishwa,! Mahadaji Sindia was 
absent from Poona, pursuing his ambitious designs in Hindu. 
stan. He owed a grudge against Rughonath Kao, on account 
of the opposition to his succession to the family Jaghir + but 
he sought to trim between the contending factions until 
he could appear in person at Poona. Lukaji Holkar 
joined the party of Sakaram Dapu, and plotted against 
Mahadaji Sindia. Nana Farnavese was Obh¢ed to sue 
cumb to his rivals. A party was formed at Poona for 
the restoration of Rughonath Rao; and letters were sent 
to Bombay, signed by Sakaram Bapu, T ukajl Holkar, and 
others of the party, inviting the English to conduct Rugho- 
nath Rao to Poona, and place hint once more on the throne 
of the Peishwa.? 

Warren Hastings resolved on war, nominally for the 


? Sindia and Holkar divided between them the greater part of Malwa 
between the Nerbudda and Chambal rivers; bat their territories were 
so intermixed and confused that it was impossible in former times to 
draw a line of boundary between the two, They are best distinguished 
by their later capitals, namely, Gwalior the etpital of Sindia,.and Indove 
the capital of LHolkar, 

* Nana Farnavese was the paramour of the widaw of Narain Rao 
Peishwa, who was murdered by Ruchonath Rao, Te was thus personally 
interested in maintaining the infant Mahdu Narain Kao on the throne 
of Poona, under the regency of the Rant mother, subsequently the 
Kant mother died, and Nana Farnavese lost his influence, whilst his 
rivals in the regency intrigued for the restoration of RKughonath Kao tu 
the throne at Poona, 
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yestoration of Rughonath Rao, but tn reality for the purpose — 4.v. 
of defeating the designs of the French, <A force. under 12791779 
Colonel Goddard was sent from Bengal overland through Fectinne 

Bundelkund and Malwa to the Mahratta country. At the sends 

same time a force was sent from Bombay to Poona to con- Goddard. 

duct Rughonath Rao to the Mahratta capital, 

The Bombay expedition marched towards Poona in 1778, Bombay 
but none of the Mahratta chicfs came out to join Rughonath serrate 
Rao, There had heen another revolution in the Mahratta ae 
court. Mahadaji Sindia had arvived at Poona, and violently , 
jnterfered in behalf of Nana Farnavese, Sakaram Bapu fell 
into the clutches of his rival, and ultimately perished miser- 
ably. Tukaji Holkar fled from Poona to Indore. All the 
other men who had invited Rughonath Rao were thrown 
jnto prison. ‘The movement at Poona in behalf of Rug- 
honath Rao died out with the fall of his supporters ; and the 
ruling party were prepared to resist any attempt which might 
be made to restore Rughonath kao to the throne of the 
Peishwa. 

The Bombay forees advanced within eighteen miles of Conven- 
Poona, and then were so alarmed at the rumours which tion of 
reached them on all sides, that they turned back towards ¥'tsaun, 
Bombay, They were attacked in their retreat by a large ee 
Mahratta army under Mahadaji Sindia. The enemy was 
repulsed by Captain Hartley, a gallant officer who was; 
famous in his day; but the troops tost heart, and Hartley’s 
superior officer was bewildered, and wanted to come to terms 
with the Mahrattas. Captam Hartley warmly opposed the 
measure, axl pointed out a safe way of retreat, but was 
overruled, ‘Terms were offered; Nana Farnavese was in 
the Mahratta camp, and insisted on the surrender of Rugho- 
nath Rao. Mahadaji Sindia was more amenable to reason, 

The result was that Rughonath Rao threw himself on the 

protection of Sindia, whilst the English agreed to restore 

Salsette and to countermand the march of Colonel God- 

dard, ‘This unhappy business is known in history as the 

convention of Wurgaumn, 

Colonel Goddard had reached Turhanpore on the Movements 
Nerbudda river, when he was stopped by the convention of ef Colonel 
Wurgaum, and marched worthward to Surat, By this time, Coleue- 
however, the governments of Denpgal and Bomlsay lad re- 
pudiated the convention ; and i war annihilates treaties, 
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preparations were being made for war. Indeed, w 
France had already been declared, and war a 
Mahrattas was found to be inevitable. 

The hostilities which followed are known 
Mahratta war ; they lasted from 1779 to 1482, 
to last the operations were directed by Warren Hastings, who 
night haye been called the Chatham of India, if like Chik 
ham he had been free from suspicions of corruption, Th 
march of Goddard from Bengal to Burhanpore was con- 
demned at the time as a frantic exploit; but the marches of 
Ala-ud-din and Sivaji were equally frantic, and so was the 
defence of Arcot and battle of Plassy. 

‘The operations of the first Mahratta war were extended 
from Bombay into Guzerat, and from Bengal into the heart 
of Hindustan. Colonel Goddard entered Guzerat, and took 
possession of a large termtory belonging to the Peishwa, 
Subsequently he was more or less surrounded by dense 
clouds of Mahratta horse, under Mahadaji Sindia and 
Tukaji Holkar; and he could neither leave Guzerat nor 
bring the enemy to a decisive action. At this crisis Warren 
Hastings made a splendid diversion from the side of Bengal, 
He sent Captain Popham at the head of two thousand four 
hundred sepoys, and a small detachment of artillery, tomake 
his way through Hindustan towards Malwa. With this little 
army Captain Popham scattered a Mahratta force that was 
levying contributions, and after some other successes, elec. 
tried half India by the capture of Gwalior, one of the 
Strongest fortresses in Hindustan. 
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The loss of Gwalior compelled Mahadaji Sindia to return, - 


to Malwa for the defence of his own territories. He stil] 
however avoided a general action, and after some delay 
made overtures of peace, which ended in his engaging to 
remain neutral on condition that certain conquered districts 
on the Jumna were restored to him. It will be seen here- 
after that this neutrality on the part of Mahadaji Sindia 
added greatly to his influence during the later negotiations 
for a general peace with all the Mahratta powers, 

Whilst the Mahratta war was raging, the territory acquired! 
in Guzerat was placed under the charge of Mr. Forbes, 
a civilian of Bombay. The inhabitants, who had been 
hitherto accustomed to the exactions of the Moghuls, and 
still more grinding cruelty and rapacity of the Mahrattas, 
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hailed the change in the administration as the greatest ap. 
of earthly blessings. Forbes was a mild and amiable mau, 1771782 
fo whom cruelty was impossible, and corruption as revolting = ~~ 
ascrume. His jurisdiction extended over five large towns, 

and a handred and fifty villages. He gratified Brahmans 

and other Hindus by prohibiting his European soldiers 

fom molesting monkeys, pelicans, cranes, and water-fowl ; 

and above all by forbidding the slaughter of cows, except 

in a private manner, He administered justice with the 

help of four Brahmans and four Muhammadans, besides 

native merchants and heads of castes. Hach case was tried 

by a punchayet, or jury of five natives; two being chosen 

by the plaintiff, two by the defendant, and one by him- 

seli as judge. In some cases, but with great reluctauce, 

he allowed of trials by ordeal. Such a man seems to have 
approached the Hindnu ideal of a perfect ruler. 

Meanwhile, events of importance were transpiring at Crisis at 
Calcutta. Hastings had expressed through a friend in Calcutta. 
England some intention of resigning the government; and 
the Directors had taken him at his word, and appointed 
General Clavering to succeed him as Governor-General. 

When orders reached Calcutta, Hastings had regained his 
ascendancy in council, and withdrew his resignation, A 
quarrel ensued which caused the utmost excitement. Claver- 
ing took his seat as Governor-General in one room with 
Francis, whilst Hastings took his seat in another room with 
Barwell, Clavering sent for the keys of Fort William, but 
Hastings had already brought the military authorities to obey 
no orders but his own, In this extremity the dispute was 
referred to the Supreme Court of juclicature at Calcutta, and 
decided in favour of Hastings. Clavering died shortly after- 
wards, and a Mr. Wheler came out to India as member of coun- 
ciland supported Francis. But Hastingswas still supported by 
Barwell, and secured a majority by. means of lis casting vote. 

About this time it was discovered that the five years’ Failure of 
leases of lands in Bengal and Behar had proved a failure. ae 
Many Zemindars and others had taken lands beyond their jn Bengal, 
yalue, and were unable to pay the rent. Francis urged 
his plan of a permanent settlement, and it was sent to 
England for the consideration of the Court of Directors, 
Pending the receipt of orders from England, the lands were 
Jet on yearly leases. | 
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In 1780 the quarrel] between Hastings and France} 
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wal anxious fo proceed to England, but would not leaye Hastings 
between to contend alone against Francis and Wheley. Overtures 


Tastings were made to Francis, and a compromise was effected . 
and Hastings making some concessions to Trancis, and Francis 
eae engaging not to oppose Hastings in the conduct of the 
Francis to. Mahratta war. Barwell embarked for Europe ; and then 


a 

Europe, Francis opposed the war as bitterly as ever, Hastings de 
clared that he had been betrayed. Francis explained: that 
he was only pledged to support the war so long ag jt wag 
confined to the Malabar coast ; but that when Hastings 
extended it to the heart of Hindustan, the obligation ceased 
The result was a duel in which Francis was wounded ; and 
the discomfited statesman left Inclia for ever, burning with 
disappointed ambition, and breathing the direst vengeance 
against Hastings. 

Troublesat Whilst Hastings was carrying on the Mahratta war from 

Madras, Bengal, the settlement of Maclras was in gore danger; 
Muhammad Alt, Nawab of the Carnatic, had proved as 
useless an ally to the English at Madras, as old Mir Jafir 
had been to the English in Bengal. Muhammad Ali had 
ceded a territory to the English, which was known as the 
Company’s Jaghir; but the revenues of the Jaghir were 
insufficient to pay for the defence of the Carnatic, threatened 
as it was froin time to time by one or other of the three 
great powers of India,—Nizam Ah, Hyder Ali, and the 
Mahrattas. 

Debts and All this while Muhammad Ali was hopelessly in debt, 

difficulties Fle had ostensibly borrowed large sums from English 

ae servants of the Company, most of which were presents 

of the under the name of loans, and yet were charged with high 

Carnatic, interest. Inglishmen in the service of the Madvas govern: 
ment, whose means were notoriously small, and who could 
never have scent a rupee to Arcot, were nevertheless put 
down as creditors to the Nawab. and were thus bribed with 
both principal and interest. In a word, the Nawab had 
been lavish of money, or of acknowledgments of the 
receipt of money, in the hope of securing friends and 
supporters in both India and [england ; whilst his revenues, 
which ought to have been available for the defence of the 
Carnatic against all invaders, were pawned away to the 
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servants of the Company, in return for loans, which were a.p. 
mostly nominal. 1772-17 

In this extremity the Nawab had often turned a wistful A So 

ead ; . fe : geres- 
eye to the Hindu territory of the | aja of ‘Tanjore, which gions on 
meluded the delta of the Kavart and Koleroon, and was ‘Tanjore, 
regarded as the granary of Southern India. He invaded and 1773- 
ravaged the territory of lanjore, and called. upon the English 
to help him to crush the Raja, The Madras authorities 
were blind to all consiclerations excepting their own imme- 
diate gains; and were consequently eager to put the 
Nawab in possession of territories, which would enable 
him to liquidate their supposititious claims. In 1773 they 
deposed the Raja and made over his kingdom to the Nawab. 

The Court of Directors was furious at this proceeding. Tanjore 
Mr, Wynch, the Governor of Madras, was turned out of the restored 
service. Lord Pigot was sent out as Governor in his room, '¢ the 
with orders to restore the Raja to his kingdom. The Nawab ae by 
‘s said to have offered a large bribe to Lord Pigot to delay Pisot 
taking action; but the money was refused. In 1776 Lord 1776, 
Pigot proceeded to ‘Tanjore and restored the Raja to his 
throne and territories. 

A Mr,. Paul Benfield then appeared upon the scene, Claims of 
This man had been a servant of the Company on a salary Mr, Paul 
of three hundred rupecs a month, but had subsequently Benfield. 
entered the service of the Nawab. Benfield put forward 
claims on the Nawab for nearly a quarter of a million ster- 
ling, for which the Nawab had given him an assignment on 
the revenues and standing crops of Tanjore. Benfield 
produced no vouchers, but urged that the Nawab would 
acknowledge the debt. It was obvious that the whole 
aflair was a sham, got up with the connivance of the Nawab 
for diverting the revenues of the Tanjore Raja to the pay- 
ment of the Nawab’s creditors. 

The members of Lord Piyot’s council were swayed by Vacilla- 
conflicting motives. The demand of Benfield was so pre- ons of 
posterous that in the first instance they could not avoid the Madras 
rejecting it. But they subsequently discovered that by eae 
rejecting his claims they were imperilling their own. Ac- : 
cordingly they rescinded their vote, and declared that the 
assignments to Benfield of the revenue and crops of Tanjore 
were valid. 

Lord Pigot in his wrath suspended two members of council 
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on his own authority, and arrested the commander-in-chief 
of the Madras army, In return he was himself sudden] 
arrested by the opposition members of the Madr 
and placed in confinement. He died in May 
months after his arrest, and one month before the orclers for 
his release were received from the Court of Directors. 

In £778, the same year that wars were beginning against 
France and the Mahrattas, a Bengal civilian, named $i, 
Thomas Rumbold, was appomted Governor of Madras. 
He was a shrewd man of business, and possibly an able 
administrator ; but cither he knew nothing of the dangers 
which threatened Madras, or clse he wilfully shut his ¢ 
to the actual state of affairs, 

By this time Hyder Ali had become the most formidable 
power in the Penmsula, He had strengthened his army by 
absorbing all the floating Huropean elements which were 
abroad in Southern India ; deserters from the Company's 
army ; runaways from the Company’s ships; scamps and 
tramps from the desk or warehouse, who preferred oriental 
licence to duty and routine; discharged Trenchmen and 
others from the service of the Nawab or the Nizam ; bodies 
of native infantry or cavalry, which had been raised, trained 
and disciplined, by English officers to meet sudden emer. 
gencies, and then had been broken up, or had broken 
themselves up, from sheer want of pay. With these nonde- 
script forces Hyder Ali had conquered all the Rajas and 
Pohgars of Mysore and Malabar, and compelled them all to 
pay tribute, excepting the remote Rajas of Coorg and 
‘Travancore. THe was still sore at the failure of the English 
at Madras to help him in his wars against the Mahrattas ; 
but he saw with satisfaction that Bengal and Bombay were 
engaged in hostilities against the Peishwa at Poona; and he 
was prepitred to take advantage of the distractions in the 
Mahratta empire, whilst planning seeret designs against his 
brother Muhammadan at Hyderabad. On the whole he 
was willing to be at peace with the TEnglish at Madras, 
provided that the English would leave him alone, 

In 4778 the I!nghsh at Madras began the war against 
Trance by the capture of Pondicherry, They next threatened 
to capture the T'rench settlement at Mahé on the coast 
of Malabar, within the dominions of Hyder Ali, Mahé 
was very serviceable to Hyder Ali; he obtained European 
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recruits and stores through Mahé. He declared that if the 
English attacked Mahé, he would desolate the Carnatic. 
But the English at Madras were bent on rooting the French 
out of the Peninsula. An expedition was sent from Madras 
against Mahé, partly by sea round Ceylon, and partly by land 
through Mysore. At this crisis news reached Madras that 
the Bombay army had been driven back from Poona; but 
neither the disaster at Wurgaum, nor the expected wrath of 
Hyder Ali, could induce Rumbold to recall the expedition, 
and eventually Mahé surrendcred to the English without a 
low. 
PS ails Governor Rumbold heped to pacify Hyder 
Ali by sending Swartz, the German missionary, with messages 
of peace to Seringapatam. Swartz was well fitted for the 
work. He could speak Hindustani, which was a rare ac- 
complishment in those days ; and he had already won golden 
opinions: amongst the natives of Southern India by his 
unassuming life and self-sacrificing toil. Te was unwilling 
to be mixed up with political affairs, but unclertook the 
mission in the hope of averting a war. He was received by 
Hyder Ali with the Tespect due to his sacred calling; but 
unhappily, during his stay at Seringapatam, reports arrived 
that inglish sepoys were marching through Mysore for the 
capture of Mahé, Hyder Ali was filled with wrath at this 
violation of his territories. He dismissed the missionary 
with kindness and consideration ; but Swartz returned from 
his bootless errand with sad forebodings of coming disaster. 
About the same time Governor Rumbold managed to 
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exasperate Nizam Alt. There had long been a soreness With 


about the English occupation of the Northern Circars ; but, 
as already stated, the English had settled the quarrel by 
agreeing to pay Nizam Ali a yearly rent of seventy thousand 
pounds for the territory in question. The Circar or province 
of Guntoor had however been assigned for life to Basalut 
Jung, the eldest brother of Nizam Ali; and the cession of 
Guntoor was accordingly postponed until the death of 
Basalut Jung.? But the war with l'rance brought on further 
complications. Basalut Jung had entertained a French 
force for his protection against Hyder Ali; and the English 
compelled him to disband it. He then made over Guntoor 
to the English in return for a yearly rent; and the Engiish 
1 See anle, pare 315, 
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in their turn transferred Guntoor to Muhammad Ali, 4 
Nawab of the Carnatic, on similar terms, ir 

The wrath of Nizam Ali was kindled at the Separat 
negotiations with Basalut Jung, and especially Ane anc 
of Guntoor to Muhammad Alt. He suspected that the 
English were plotting with the Nawab to work his destruction 
and set up Basalut Jung on the throne at Hyclerabad. In 
reality Guntoor was transferred at the instance of the Nice 
creditors, who wanted the revenue for the payment of | 
claims, Nizam Ali manifested his hostility by taking int i 
service the French troops who had been dismissed by Basalt 
Jung. ‘To make matters worse, Governor Rumbold chose 
this particular moment for asking Nizam Ali to remit the 
rent due for the Northern Circars, on the ground that the 
war against France had emptied the Madras treasury, 

These proceedings were most irritating to the gover, 
ment of Warren Hastings. The war against France was 
already hampered by the war with the Mahrattas ; and now 
Madras had provoked this ill-timed quarrel with Hyder Ali 
and Nizam Ali. Accordingly the Bengal government, as the 
supreme authority, ordered the numediate restoration of 
Guntoor to the Nizam. Rumbold however resented the 
interference of the Governor-General ; refused to restore 
Guntoor; and embarked for England in April 1780, ignorant 
or regardless of the coming storin, 

Rumbold was suceceded as Governor by a Madras 
civilian named Whitehill; but there was no improvement 
in the conduct of affairs, ‘Che air of Madras was reeking 
with scandals and intrigues, growing ont of money trans- 
actions between servants of the Company and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic.  Wiitehill was as obstinate as his pre: 
decessor in refusing to restore Guntoor to Nizam Ali and 
in neglecting to provide the means of defence against 
Hyder Ali. Meanwhile corrupt Europeans were appr- 
priating the revenues of the Carnatic to the payment of 
their fabricated claims, and amusing the Nawab Muhan- 
mad Ali with hopes of being relieved from all obligations to 
the Hast India Company by the direct interference of the 
English parliament and Court of St. James's, 

In July 1780 the storm burst upon the Carnatic. Hyder 
Ah, at the head of a hundred thousand men, poured through 
the passes which separate the table-land of Mysore from the 
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Carnatic plain. The whole country was overrun by the inva- —A.». 
ders,—eastward to the coast of Coromandel, northward to the '778-1780 
river _Kistna, and southward to the Kaveri and Koleroon.) ~~ 
Villages were set on fire, crops were destroyed, cattle were 

driven off ; wives and daughters were shamelessly carried 

away, and Brahmans were wantonly cut down and 
slaughtered without scruple or remorse,  T'ifty years after- 

wards the atrocities committed were still remembered in 

remote villages; and persons who are still living have 
spoken to ancient crones who shuddered as they told of 

the avenging army of Elyder Al. 

Shortly before the invasion of Hyder Al, Hastings re- Hostile 
ceived] a mysterious com munication from the Bhonsla? Raja confed- 
of Berar. The Raja informed. Hastings that the three great Nae: of 
powers of India—Hyder Ah, Nizam Al, and the Mahrattas, ide a 
—were about to make simultaneous attacks on the three and the 
English settlements in Bengal, Bombay, and Madras; and Mahrattas. 
that Nizam Ali was at the bottom of the confederacy. ‘The 
Berar Raja added that he had received orders from the 
Peishwa’s government at Poona to send a large army for the 
conquest of Bengal and Behar; that he had been obliged 
to obey the orders, but had instructed his Mahratta com- 
manders to abstain from hostile operations, In return for 
this act of friendship he requested payment of arrears of 
chout from Bengal and Behar, agvregating some three 
millions sterling. 

The fact of a confederacy was partly proved by news Disasters 
fom Madras. Wyder Ali had entered the Carnatic and in the 
drawn a circle of flaming villages round Madras and fort Saritiee 
St. George. The Inglish army under Sir Hector Munro, 
the hero of Buxar, had marched against Hyder All; but by 


1 The army of Hyder Ali included 20,000 infantry formed into 
regular battalions, and mostly commanded by urupeans, Tis cavalry 
mmbered 30,00, including 2,000 Abyssinian horse who formed a bady 
guard, and £0,0co Carnatic horse well disciplined. Half of the 
Carnatic horse had belonged to Nawab Muhammad Ali, and after 
being trained by English officers, had cither deserted or been dishanded 
from want of pay. [yder Ali also had 100 pieces of cannon managed 
either by Europeans, or by nalives who had been trained by the Inelish 
for the service of the Nawab. Above all, Hyder Ali had a corps of 
Frenchmen or other Europeans to the muuber of 400 ren, under the 
command of a Monsieur Lally, who had left the service of the Nizain 
for that of the Myvore ruler, 

2 Mudaji Bhonsla, Sce ate, page 301, vole, 
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some bad generalship had permitted an English detache 
to be surrounded by overwhelming numbers, After desperate 
heroism, the English were induced to surrender on promises 
of quarter; but no sooner had they laid down thei; sa 
than the savages rushed on them with unbridled fury, and 
would have butchered every man upon the spot but Cris 
timely interference of the I*rench officers. Ag jt WAS, two 
hundred Europeans were carried off prisoners to Mysore 
and subjected to cruelties and indignities which were never 
forgotten by the survivors, 
Never did the genius of Warren Hastings burn More 
brightly than at this epoch mm the Mahratta war. He dis. 
covered that Hyder Ah had procured a grant of the whole 
of the Nizam’s territories from Shah Alam at Delhi; and 
he detached Nizam Ah from the confederacy by infor. 
ing him of the treacherous transaction, He secured the 
neutrality of the Berar Raja by negotiations and a sinall 
present of money. He sent an [inglish force under Colonel 


Pearse to march overland through the Berar Raja’s tern. 


tories towards Madras. He deposed Whitehill, the Governor 
of Madras, on his own authority; and further mollified 
Nizam Ali by the restoration of Guntoor, At the same tine 
Sir Kyre Coote left Bengitl and proceeded to Madras by sea, 
to take the conimand of the Madras army with full and 
independent powers. " 

Ixyre Coote 1s one of the halfforgotten heroes of the 
eighteenth century. Ele defeated Ilyder Ali at Porto 
Novo,! and followed up his success by a scries of brilliant 
victories which have won him a lasting name in the 
annals of British India, although the details have long since 
died out of the memory of the British nation, 

All this while the Bengal government was sorcly pressed 
for money, and [Tastings sought to vreplenish the public 
treasury by demanding a subsidy from the Raja of Benares, 
and calling on the Nawab Vizier of Oude to pay up all 
arrears due to the Company. The details are interesting 


‘from the fact that they formed the basis of the more in- 


portant charges in the subsequent impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. 
Chett Singh, Raja of Benares, was a feudatory of the 


* Porto Novo is situated near the mouth of the Koleroon, immediately 
to the south.of Fort St, David, 
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Jritish government, His father, Bulwunt Singh, had avn. 
joined the English after the battle of Buxar, and died in 1780-1784 
1779; and the Nawab Vizter of Oude would have confis- Political 
cated the territory of Benares but for the interference of status of 
the English, who upheld the rights of Cheit Singh. On the Raja of 
accession of a new Nawab Vizier In 1775 the sovereignty Benares. 
of Benares was ceded lo the British government, whilst the 

territory still remained in the possession of Cheit Singh. 

Cheit Singh paid a tribute to the british government Hastings 
of about tio hundred thousand pounds per annum; but demands 
by the laws and customs of India, Moghul or Mahratta, he Remon , 
was 2lso subject to the extraordinary demands of his Singh . 
suzerain for money or military service. Hastings demanded - 
an extra fifty thousand pounds per annum and the service 
of two thousand horse. ‘The Raja complied for a while, and 
then evaded the demand on the plea of poverty. Hastings, 
knowing that the Raja had Jarge treasures, imposed a fine 
of half a million sterling.! 

About this time Hastings was proceeding to the city of Submis. 
Benares to negotiate a peace with the Mahrattas. As he sion and 
entered Benares territory he was met by Cheit Singh, who rebellion. 
oficred to pay something less than half the fine; but Hast- 
ings persisted in demanding the half million. Subsequently, 
after reaching the city, Hastings sent four companies of 
sepoys to arrest the Raja. The mob of Benares, always 
the most turbulent in India, rose against the sepoys, who 
had no ammunition, and were slaughtered on the spot. 

Cheit Singh fled in terror from Benares. Hastings was Fight 
in personal danger, but escaped to the fortress of Chunar, and 
Cheit Singh prayed fora reconciliation, but Hastings refused aa 
to overlook such open rebellion against the British supre- Singh, 
macy. Cheit Singh tried to raise the native princes against 
the dominant power, but was defeated and deposed, .and 
ultimately found an asylum in Sindia’s territories. The 
nephew of Cheit Singh was then placed upon the feudatory 
throne of Benares, and the yearly tribute was nearly doubled. 


1 Wad the Raja of Benares resisted the demands of a Moghul or 
Mahratta sovereizn he would have been imprisoned and squeezed, 
until nothing was Icft of his treasures. In modern times the rights of 
fendatory princes of India have been defined and respected, if not ahso- 
jutely created, by the British government, and they are only expected to 
contribute to imperial necessitics in the form of loans, 
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The proceedings of Hastings as regards the Nawab Vizier 
of Oude were more dubious. Asof-ud-daula could not or 
would not pay up the arrears due to the Company, unless 
he was put into possession of the state treasures which had 
passed into the hands of the two Begums. Hastings was 
told that the Begums were implicated in the rebellion of 
Cheit Singh. Moreo over, he acknowledged having received 
a present of a hundred thousand pounds from the Nawab 
Vizier, which may possibly have warped his judgment, and 
which will call for some special remarks hereafter, The 
result was that he withdrew the guarantee which Bristow had 
given to the tvo Begums, and which had been approved 
and sanctioned by the Bengal government cluring the supre- 
macy of Philip Francis and his two colleagues in the trium- 
virate. Above all, he connived at the imprisonment of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab Vizicr until the 
treasures were surrendered. 

There can be no doubt that Asof-ud-daula ordered the 
servants of the Begums to be subjected to indignities, pri- 
vations, and sufferings, common enough in the households 
of oriental despots, but revolting to civilization. His 
father, Shuja-ud-daunla, is said to have subjected the ladies 
of Mir Kasim to like cruelties in order to compel the ex- 
Nawab to surrender his secret hoards. Lut there is no 
extenuation for Hastings, and he must share the blame of 
the whole transaction, Subsequently he reported the re- 
ceipt of the hundred thousand pounds to the Court of 
Directors, and requested permission to keep the money. 
The Directors refused the request, which ought never to 
have been proffered. Indeed, 1t would have been better 
for the reputation of Hastings if he had never accepted 
the money, or had prowptly placed the whole matter 
on public record. As it stands, the money bears all 
the stamp of a bribe, intended to remove the scruples 
of Hastings as regards the abandonment of the Begums 
and their servants to the tender mercies of the Nawab 
Vizier. 

In 1781-82 the first Mahratta war was s br ought to a close, 
Nana Farnavese was at this time too much afraid of Hyder 
Ali to ratify a treaty of alliance with the English. but 
Mahadaji Sindia exercised a predominating influence in the 
councils of the Peishwa, and was more inclined to the 
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alliance. » Negotiations were thus concluded with Mahadaji 4». 
Sindia but evaded by N ana Tarnavese. Eppo-7e4 

At the end of 1782 it was known that Hyder Ali was Treaty of 

dead : and N ana Farnavese ratified the treaty which had Salbai. 
peen concluded with Mahadaji Sindia, and was known as the 
treaty of Salbal. The terms of this treaty are simple and 
intelligible. The English and the Mahrattas were mutually 
pledged to withhold all help from the enemies of the other, 
Rughonath Rao was set aside and pensioned. The infant 
Peishwa, Mahdu Rao the Second, was recognised as the 
legitimate head of the Mahratta empire. The council of re- 
gency Was also recognised as represented by Nana I’arnavese, 
Galsctte and some small islands were rctained by Bombay, 
hut all other conquests were restored to the Mahrattas. 
The important districts acquired in Guzerat were made over 
to Mahadaji Sindia as an acknowledgment of his modera- 
tion at Wurgaum ; but the grief of the inhabitants at being 
restored to the grasping oppression of their Mahratta rulers 
was profound and sincere, and caused many pangs of regret 
to the amiable I*orbes. 

The death of Hyder Ali in 1782 isa landmark in the Death 
history. THe was cruel and often brutally so; he was also of Hyder 
self-indulgent to an extreme after the manner of eastern ae 
potentates. Like Akbar he could neither read nor write, yes 
yet he was shrewd, sagacious, indifferent in matters of 
religion, and tolerant towards Hindus. 

Swartz the missionary has left a striking description of the Hyder Ali 
government of Elyder Al, The palace at Seringapatam at home at 
had an open space in front, with ranges of civil and military 5¢T™saps- 
ofices on either side, so that Hyder Ali could overlook the ae 
whole from his balcony. Two hundred men with whips 
were constantly in attendance to scourge all offenders,— 
gentlemen, horsekeepers, tax-gatherers, and even his own 
sons. Not a day passed without a number of officials being 
flogged. The offentlers were not dismissed from his service, 
but sent back to their offices, with the marks of the stripes 
on their backs as public warnings. 

One evening Swartz went to the palace, and saw a number Evidence 
of men of rank sitting round in great tribulation, He was of Swartz 
told that they were revenue collectors of districts, but they ee 
looked more like criminals expecting death. One wretched” e 
defaulter was scourged in the most horrible manner, whilst 
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ap. his shrieks rent the air, Yet there was a great Strugule for 
1780-1754 these posts, especially amongst the Brahmans, They outhid 
one another in order to be appointed collectors, and then 
practised similar crueltres towards the people in ordey to add 
to their gains. 

Lord Mac- At this period Lord Macartney was Governor of Madras 
artncy, — He had landed in India in 1781, and distinguished himself 
oes by pushing on the war against Hyder Ali; but his adminis. 
eee tration was chiefly marked by differences with the Bengal 
"government which have long since been forgotten. He Wag 
distinguished by a spotless purity in money matters, which 
has hancled down his name to posterity as the first Governor 

of a new régime.) 
Treaty of | In 1784 Lord Macartney sent envoys to Tippu, the son 
peace with and successor of Hyder Ali, to negotiate 4 peace, A treaty 
Tippu was concluded at Mangalore by which both the English anq 
ae Tippu were mutually bound to withhold all help from the 
oe enemies of the other; and a large number of European 
prisoners, who had passed years of suffering, privation, and 
and torture in Mysore, were at last restored to life and freedom, 
Assump- During the war against Hyder Ah, Lord Macartney 
tion of the assumed the management of the revenues of the Carnatic. 
Carnatic. The Nawab agreed to the measure, reserving a sixth part 
for the maintenance of his family and dignity. Indeed he 
was unable to offer any opposition. The Carnatic was 
virtually occupied by the armies of Hyder Ali; and for a 
period of eighteen months the Nawab had not contributed q 
single rupee towards the expenses of the war; whilst the 
native renters had often endangered the very existence of 
the forces in the field by keeping back supplies, either for 
their own profit, or out of treachcrous collusion with the 
enemy. Indeed on one occasion Eyre Coote had placed a 
native renter in irons for having endeavoured to betray the 
fortress of Vellore to Hyder Alii The new arrangement 
ensured the regularity of supplies; protected the Nawab 
from the rapacity of his creditors ; whilst delivering the 





1 In 1781 the English were at war with the Dutch, and Lord Macartney 
captured the two Dutch sea-ports of Pulicat and Sadras, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, to prevent their falling into the hands of Viyder 
Altor the French, The dismantled fortifications are still to be seen 
within easy communication from Madras, and will well repay a visit, as 
they form the most interesting relics of Dutch dominion which are to te 
found in all India, 
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cople from the merciless exactions of the native renters. er 
In a word, Lord Macartney was driven by the Instinct of 17 4X 
self-preservation to take the revenues of the Carnatic under 

direct. control, as the only possible way of saving the 

country, the people, the Nawab himself, and the Company's 
jossessions, from utter destruction. | 

When the war was over Lord Macartney resolved on per- Proposals 
petuating an arrangement, which had enabled him to provide for reduc- 
for the expenses of the war as well as for the maintenance ee ms 
of the Nawab. Accordingly he refused to restore the 4 pageant 
revenues to the control of Muhammad Ali and his native pensioner. 
renters. Large bribes were offered to him, but he was im- 
movable. For thirty years it had been obvious to all 

arties concerned—to the Nawab himself, as well as to the 

Madras government and the Court of Directors—that the 
Fast India Company alone could protect the Carnatic 
from the horrible ravages to which it had been exposed 
from Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, or the Mahrattas. It was 
equally obvious that unless the Ienglish held the power of 
the purse they could not wield the power of the sword. 
The sixth part of the revenues had been regularly paid to 
the Nawab, and in reality yielded him more money for his 
private purposes than he had ever enjoyed hefore, Lord 
Macartney was willing to continue the payment, and to 
investigate and Tiquidate all the just claims of the Nawah’s 
creditors; but he was determined that henceforth the Nawab 
should be powerless for evil; and for this purpose it was 
necessary to depose Muhammad Al from his sovereign 
authority, and reduce him to the condition of a pageant 
pensioner like the Nawab Nazims of Bengal. 

The equity of the measure was open to question. So Pubious 
long asthe English maintained a helpless Nawab on the °U!Y: 
throne of the Carnatic, so long they were responsible for the 
sufferings of Ins wretched subjects. On the other hand, for 
more than thirty years, the East India Company, for pur- 
poses of its own, had treated the Nawab as an independent 
prince ; and, his sovereignty had been acknowledged alike 
by the English parhament and the Crown. Ina word, the 
Nawab of the Carnatic was a political Frankenstein, the 
creation of the Company, galvanised into artificial hfe 
by the Company’s own servants; andhe could not be de- 
posed from his sovereignty unless it could be proved to the 
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satisfaction of the Itnglish parliament that his extinction wy 
essential to the safety of British interests in Southern Indi ? 

Mcanwhile Indian affairs had been hotly debateg iN fh 
Fnglish parliament. Indian wars and conquests had ne 
denounced, and alliances with native princes had been cop. 
demned as the cause of all Indian wars, In 1784 an act 
was passed, known as Mr. Pitt’s bill, under which g Board 
of Control was nominated by the Crown {to exercise 
supreme authority over the civil and military administra. 
tion of the Company’s servants. It consisted of six mein. 
bers, but all real power was vested in the President of the 
Board, who played the part of an additional Secretary of 
State, and was directly responsible to parliament ang the 
Crown? Tt was enacted that for the future ne alliances 
should be formed with any native prince without the con: 
sent of parliament, It was also enacted, with the view of 
preventing future scandals, that no servant of the Co 
should engage in any monetary transactions with 
tive prince, without the express sanction of the G 
General of India,? 

All this while the creditors of the Nawab were straining 
every cffort to procure his restoration to the sOvcreignty of 
the Carnatic. Indeed unless Muhammad Ali was replaced 
in the possession of the revenues, his creditors could never 
hope to realize the enormous fortunes which for years had 
dazzled their imaginations and perverted their moral sens 
Emissaries from the Nawab, including the notorious Mr 
Paul Benfield, appeared in London with large means at 
their disposal for the purchase of seats in parliament, and 
otherwise bringing corrupt influences to bear upon men in 
high places.’ 


Npany 
any na 
ovemor. 


1 The Board of Control consisted of six members of the Privy Council, 
chosen by the Crown, and always ineluding the Chancellor of tke 
Iexchequer and one of the Secretaries of State, In the absence of the 
Chancellor and Secretary of State, the senior member acted as President 
of the Board, and practically was the sole authority, Mer, Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, was the first President of the Board of Contra, 
The Board was maintained down to the year 1858, when it was amala 
mated with the Court of Directors, and the whole was transformed into 
a Seeretary of State for India in Council, 

* By a subsequent act, 37 of George ITT., this prohibition was ex 
tended to all Huropean subjects of the British Crown, 

* The lives of the English adventurers who preyed upon the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and other native princes, during the latter half of the 
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It would be tedious to rake up a forgotten controversy AD, 
‘, which there was much to be said on both sides, The 1754-1785 
Board of Control eventually decided that as the war with Site ce 
Hyder Ah had been brought to a close, there was NO the Board 
necessity for lowering the status of the Nawab, and no of Control; 
excuse for retaining the management of the Carnatic, With Carnatic 
this view the Board of Control ordered, not only that the testored. 
Carnatic should be restored to the Nawab, but that all 
claims against the Nawab should be liquidated out of the 
revenues of the Carnatic without any further investigation, 

Lord Macartney retired from the service rather than obey 
such orders ; but many of the Company’s servants acquired 
large fortunes, Mr. Benfield alone realizing about half a, Warren 


oe Tastings 
million sterling." | returns to 
Meanwhile the government of Warren Hastings drew kurope, 


towards a close. His proceedings as regards Cheit Singh 1785. 


eighteenth century, would make an instructive volume. Their intrigues 
in London would perhaps prove more curious than those at Arcot and 
Madras, ‘Their parade of wealth and jewels at the Court of St. James’s 
was the marvel and envy of the aristocracy. Mrs, Paul Benfield 
astonished London by driving through the parks in a chariot of cerulean 
blue. Mr. Paul Benfield ultumately lost all his fortune, and died at Paris 
in extreme poverty, Mr., afterwards Sir John, Macpherson, who for 
a brief period succeeded Warren Ha-tings as Governor-General, was 
originally the purser of a ship, who entered the service of the Nawab 
of the Carnatic, and afterwards went to London and gained the ear of 
the Luke of Grafton, The magazines and journals of the day would 
furnish equally suggestive details respecting Mr, Holland and others, 
All the-e men were at one time or other in the Company’s service. 
There were also adventurers at Seringapatam, Hyderabad, and Lucknow, 
who had never been in the service. In the story of  J.ame Jervis” 
Miss Edgeworth descriles one of these men who visited the Court of 
—Tippu, and: proved a favourable specimen of his class. There were 
‘others whose earcers would vindicale the proceedings of the Court of 
Directors in prohibiting the advent of Europeans into the dominious 
of native princes, 

1 The settlement of the debts of Muhammad Ali was accompanied by 
ministerial scandals which will never be cleared up, and which belong 
to the history of Eneland rather than to the history of India. Burke 
denaunced Benfield, Dundas, and all concerned ; but his inveetives were 
so coarse and extravagant that they failed to make any lasting impression. 
It will suffiee Lo say that between 1784 and 1804, five millions sterling 
were paid away, In 1805 commissioners were appointed to investigate 
the further claims of private creditors; and between 1805 and 1814 
claims to Che amount of twenty millions were brought under exaimiua- 
tion, during which nineteen millions were rejected as bad, whilst little 
more than a milllon was treatecl as true and lawful debt, 
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a.o. and the Begums were severely censured by the Court af 
1784-1785 Directors, and he lost the support of his colle 


Accordingly he resigned the service, and Jeff India jg 


February, 1785, never to return. 
Impeach- The subsequent impeachment and acquittal 0 
ment and Hastings are great events in English history, but the 
acquittalof made no impression on the people of India, sina 
Hastings. indignation was raised by Philip Francis, and turned i 
hurricane by the hot eloquence of Burke, Fox, and Sheridan. 
but the people of Bengal only knew Hastings as a delive 
a protector, and a conqueror, and they were bewilde 
the remote thunder in Westminster Hall, 


C Warren 


} 
Ter, 


red by 


Review The three most important charges avainst Hastings referred 
af the to the Rohilla war, and the treatment of Cheit Singh ard 
charges. sa 


the Begums; but the animus of the charge wos that 


Hastings had exercised and = countenanced cruelty and 
oppression for the sake of money. Lord Clive had Accepted 


presents, but he was not accused like Hastings of takino 
bribes. Bribery and corruption, however, are dificult of 
judicial proof, whether in England or India; and grave 
suspicion will often ensure a moral conviction when a legal 
conviction is wanting; but in the case of Warren Hastings 
the natiunal resentment was neutralised by the obvious 
vindictiveness of Francis, and the dreary procrastination ofa 
state trial, until it had spent its force and died away, Pos. 
terity will possibly decide that the services of Hastings have 
thrown his failings into the shade; that Hastings deserved 
approbation and reward at the hands of the Fast India 
Company ; but that Wilham Pitt was in the rignt when he 
refused to recommend Warren Hastings for a peerage, or fot 
honourable employment under the British Crown.) 


1 Lord Macaulay acquits Hastings of money corruption on the ground 
of want of evidence ; had he been familiar with the workings of native 
courts in India, he wauld have found [lastings guilty, Flastings acknuv: 
ledged to having taken a hundred thousand pounds from Asof-ud-dah 
in 1782. ‘Ihe inference Fallows that in 1773 he received a like sum 
from Shuja-ud-daula, and silently pocketed the money, Officers of ay 
politieal experience would be satisfied that Asof-ud-daula would never 
have offeret the hundred thousand pounds to Tastings unless alike som 
had been previously offered by his father, Shuja-ud-daula, and accepted 
by Tastings. 

Whilst Warren TTastings was preparing to defend himself against 
his enemies, he was harassed by the thought that he had left an old 
bureau behind at Calcutta, containing papers of such secresy that he 
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Philip Francis may be consigned to oblivion. His talents 4.0. 
might have gained him a lasting name in the history of 1784-1785 
India, but were frittered away in attempts to advance him- pia o¢ 
self at the expense of Hastings. He intrigued for the post Philip 
of Governor-General until his hopes were shattered by old Francis. 

age. To this day he is only remembered as the writer of the 
Letters of Junius,” and as the vindictive enemy of Warren 


Hastings. 


could not entrust them to his closest friends, At leasl seven references 
to this lost bureau are to be found in his published correspondence 
(Gleiy’s Life of Hastings, vol. jii, pp. 238, 240, 268, 286, 290, 297, and 
a7), Nowhere is it said that the bureau was recovered, Had it 
fallen into the hands of Francis, it might have made short work of the 
trial at Westminster Tall. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LORD CORNWALLIS AND SIR JOHN SHORE, 
A.D. 1785 TO 1798. 


In 1785 the British empire in India comprised Bengal and 
Behar in eastern Hindustan ; a very little area round Bop. 
bay in the western Dekhan ; and a larger area round Madras 
in the eastern Peninsula, There were also two protected 
princes, namely, the Nawab Vizier of Oude, and the Nawab 
of the Carnatic. Outside the area of British supremacy were 


the three native powers who were the bugbear of English 


statesmen, —Nizam Ali, Tippu Sultan, and the Mahrattas. 
The Mahrattas were regarded as the most formidable 
power in India. The heart of the Mahratta empire was 
weak and palpitating; half shattered by domestic com. 
motions and its recent struggles against the English. The 
Peishwa at Poona was an infant, and the council of regency 
was in mortal fear of Tippu Sultan. The real head of 
affairs at Poona was Nana Farnavese, an able Brahman but 
no soldier. But the feudatory princes of the Mahratta em- 
pire were strong and nominally subordinate to the Peishwa’s 


government, The Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindia and Holkar 


in Malwa, and the Bhonsla Raja of Berar, although pracii- 
cally independent, admitted, one and all, their obligations 
to obey the Peishwa as suzerain of the Mahratta empire; 
and the confirmation of the Peishwa was necessary to the 
validity of every succession to a feudatory state or throne, 
Of all these feudatory princes, Mahadaji Sindia was the 
most powerful and the most ambitious, Whatever prestige 
he had lost during the Mahratta war he had recovered during 
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the negotiations which end ed in the treaty of Salbai. Being ap. 
~q neutral at the conclusion of the treaty, he had acted as 1785. 

the representative of all the Mahratta princes, from the —— 

Peishwa downwards ; anc he was the sole guarantce for the 

fulfilment of the treaty. Yo crown all an English Resident, 

named Anderson, was sent to his camp to transact all busi- 

ness between the English and the Mahrattas,? 

The lot of Mahadaji Sindia was cast in a revolutionary Designs at 
era. His career was marked by restlessness and cunning, Delhi and 
and by those sudden changes of fortune which befall the Poona, 
leading actors oriental revolutions. He was swayed to 
and fro by conflicting motives.- Fle was afraid of the Eng- 
lish but proud of his connection with them, He was anxious 
to exercise 2 paramount ascendancy at Delhi as well as at 
Poona; indeed he could not rivet this ascendancy in either 
court unless he was master at both. He could not be 
supreme at Delhi unless he was backed up by the Peishwa’s 
government ; and he could not be supreme at Poona unless 
he was backed up by the authority of the Great Moghul. 

For years the Moghul court at Delhi had been the scene Distrac- 
of distractions, intrigues, and assassinations at once tedious tions at 
and bewildering. Shah Alam was a weak prince, who clung ae hal 
to the name and dignity of sovereignty, but was without cous. 
authority or power. The government was carried on by 
a prime minister, or lord protector, who was known as 
the Amir of Amirs, a title higher than that of Vizier, 
and implymg the guardianship of the Padishah. The 
Amir of Am(rs for the time being collected revenue and 
tribute by force of arms, and carried on petty wars with 
Rajptits, Jats, and other neighbouring chieftains. In 1784 
there had been a crisis. Vhe ruling Amir of Amirs had 
obtained his post by the murder of his predecessor, and 
was in mortal fear of being murdered in his turn. Accord- 
ingly he invited Mahadaji Sindia to Delhi, and Shah Alam 

| joined in the invitation. 

It is difficult to realise the horrible complications which Mahadaji 
must have prevailed at Delhi to induce the Muhammadan ee at 
minister and Muhammadan sovereign to invite the help ~~" 
of a Mahratta chieftain, who was at once a Hindu and an 
idolater, an alien in race ancl rehgion. Mahadaji Sindia, on 


' Mr, Mostyn, the Inelish Resident at Poona, had died just before 
the first Mahratta war, and no one had Iseen sent to supply his place. 
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his part, was only fearful of offending the English ; and 
having duly sounded the English Resident, and ascertained 
that the English rulers at Calcutta would not interfere jn his 
doings at Delhi, he left Poona and proceeded to the Moghul 
court. Shortly afterwards it was reported that the Amtr of 
Amirs had been murdered at the instigation of Mahadaji 
Sindia ; and that the Mahratta chieftain had taken Shah Alam 
under his protection, and assumed the administration of the 
relics of the Moghul empire.? 

Mahadaji Sindia would not accept the title Of Amir of 
Amirs ; it would have clashed with his position at Poona, 
He artfully procured the title of ‘“ deputy of the Padishah» 
for his nominal sovereign the Peishwa; and then pro- 
cured for himself the tithe of “deputy of the Peishwa. 
Thus for the nonce he appeared at Delhi as the deputy of 
the Peishwa. In this capacity Mahadaji Sindia performed 
all the duties of an Amir of Amirs, administered the 
government at Delhi and Agra, commanded the rabble 
army of the empire, and collected tribute from Rajputs and 
Jats in the name of the Great Moghul. _ 

In reality Mahadajt Sindia was founding a new Mahratta 
kingdom between the Ganges and Jumna, and extending 
Mahratta influence over an unknown region to the westward, 
He was raising battalions of regular sepoys, who were being 
trained and disciplined by a Frenchman, celebrated jn 
after years as General De Boigne. He became inflated with 


1 The following snmimary of events may suffice to explain the position of 
affairs on the arrival of Mahadaji Sindia at Delhi. Before Shah Alan 
returned to Delhi in 1771, the Rohilla Afghan, Najtb-ud-daula, had filled 
the post of Amir of Amirs; but this man died in 1770, and was succeeded 
by his son, Zabita Khan, who fled from Delhi at the approach of Shah 
Alam, A Persian, named Najaf Khan, then came to the front, He had 
been in the service of Shah Alam at Allahalad, and accompanied lim 
to Delhi in command of his army. Then followed an obscure intrigue 
in which the Mahrattas expelled Najaf Khan and restored Zabita Khan 
to the post of Amirof Amirs. Next another intrigne, in which Zabita 
Khan fled to the Jats, and Najaf Khan took a part in the war against 
the Rohillas, Najaf Khan formed an alliance with the Nawab Vizier of 
Oude, and was appointed deputy Vizier, ‘Then followed fresh plots and 
fresh wars between Najaf Khan and Zabita Khan. Najaf Khan died 
in 1782. IIis son, Afrasiab Khan, is the Amir of Amirs mentioncd in 
the text, who murclered his predecessor, and was subsequently murdered 
by Mahadaji Sindia. The details are told at length in Mr, Keene’s Full 
Of the Moghul E mPplre, 
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his own greatness, and once again called upon the British — a.n. 
government to pay chout for Bengal and Behar. In reply 1795. 
he was told that the demand was a violation of the treaty ~~ 
of Salbai. The rebuff smote him with apprehension ; and 

hoth Sindia and Shah Alam sent a solenin disavowal of 

the demand to Calcutta under their respective seals, 

At this tre the dominant feeling of the English was Enelish 
alarm at the French. ‘The war between Great Britain and alarin at 
France had been brought to a close in 1784 by the treaty the 
of Versailles; but there was constant expectation of a ee 
renewal of hostilities; and for many years the English were cane 
discovering or imagining [’rench intrigues at almost every 
court in India. A French agent was already residing at 
Poona, Accordingly an English agent, Mr. Charles Malet, 
was posted to Poona to look after English interests and frus- 
trate French designs. 

The dignity of Mahadaji Sindia was hurt by this pro- Sindia’s 
ceeding, Ele had been guarantee to the treaty of Salbbai, offended 
and considered himself the sole agent in all transactions USM: 
between the Mahrattas and the English. He was quieted by 
the assurance that Mr, Malet would send all correspondence 
between the Peishwa and the Govermor-General through the 
Resident in attendance at his camp. Moreover, in order to 
smooth the ruftled feathers of the Mahratta, Mr. Malet was 
sent to the camp of Sindia in the neighbourhood of Agra, to 
arrange matters with Mr. Anderson. 

Agra In 1785 presented the most melancholy objects of Agra in 

fallen grandeur. Mosques, palaces, gardens, caravanserais, 755- 
and mausoleums were mingled in one general ruin. In the 
midst of this chaotic desolation, a splendid building burst 
upon the view in resplendent beauty and complete repair. 
It was the famous ‘V’aj Mahal, whose white domes and 
minarets of marble stood out in brilliant relicf above groves 
and gardens, As Mr, Malet approached the spot he found 
that he was expected to take up his quarters in the Taj 
Mahal. The tomb of the favourite wife of Shah Jehan 
had been appropriated by Mahadaji Sindia for the ac- 
commodation of the English Resident and his retinue. 

Sindia himself was encamped some thirty miles off at Sindia’s 
Muttra, the ancient Mathura. He kept Shah Alam in his camp at 
cmp as a kind of state prisoner, whilst Mr. Anderson Mutra, 
as English Resident was in attendance, Mr. Malet was 
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honoured by an interview with Sindia, and afterwards by 
audience with Shah Alam, 

The Great Moghul, the representative of the famong 
family of Timtir, was an object of interest. He was abou 
sixty years of age,—placid, benignant and dignified, [yp 
received the rich presents of Mr. Malet with calm approval, 
In return he conferred on the English gentleman a tiara of 
diamonds and emeralds, a charger, and an elephant ; but 
his gifts were emblematical of his own fallen condition, and 
had all been provided by Mahadaji Sindia. The diamonds 
were false ; the emeralds were nothing but pieces of green 
glass ; the horse wags dying from old age; and the elephant 
was a mass of disease from the shoulder to the tail, 

Mr, MajJet was soon obliged to take up his post of 
Resident at Poona. War had broken out between the 
Peishwa’s government and Tippu Sultan of Mysore. The 
dread of Tippu was very strong, and the Brahman govern. 
ment of the Peishwa formed an alliance with Nizam Aj 
against Tippu; and Nizam Ali, notwithstanding his Mu- 
hammadan faith, eagerly helped the Mahrattas against the 
dangerous Sultan of Mysore, It was expected that the 
British government would furnish help in like manner, 
But the English were bound by the treaty of Salbai not to 
help the enemies of the Mahrattas ; and they were equally 
bound by the treaty of Mangalore not to help the enemies of 
‘Lippu. The question of the day was, whether Tippu Sultan 
had not himself broken the treaty of Mangalore by forming 
an alliance with the French, who were the avowed enemies 
of the English ; and this question was not solyed until a 
later period in the history. 

When Hastings returned to England in 178s, he left a 


all 


' Mr. Macpherson to act as Governor-General. At this time 


it was decided that the future Governor-General should not 
be a servant of the Company, but a nobleman of rank. 
Lord Macartney was offered the post, but declined it; and 
in 1786 Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta as Governor- 
General and Macpherson passed away. 

The introduction of an Hnglish nobleman im the place of 
a merchant ruler produced beneficial results, Vansittart and 
Hastings had been powerless to effect reforms which touched 
the pockets of the servants of the Company, Indeed, 
Hastings had been often driven to distribute contracts and 
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sinecures in order to secure personal support. But Lord a.n. 
Cornwallis was strong enough, by virtue of his rank as 1786-1788 
an English peer, to abolish all such abuses, He even ae 
forced the Court of Directors to replace the system of rile _ 
perquisites hy that of large salaries. At the same time Governor- 
his respectability of character elevated the Lone of JEnglish General, 
society at Calcutta. Under Warren Hastings there had ie ose 
been painful scandals in high quarters; whilst gambling had ears 
risen to such a pitch that within one month Philip Francis 

won twenty thousand pounds at whist from Barwell, But 

under the severe and stately morality of Lord Cornwallis 

excesses of every description were discountenanced ; and 

the increasing number of ladies from Europe introduced a 
refinement and decorum which had long been wanting, 

Lord Cornwallis carried out a startling change in the Pemnanent 

land settlement. He abolished the system of leases, granted land 
the lands in perpetuity to the Zemindars, and fixed a yearly See" 
rental for the several cstates which was never to be enhanced. 
The details of this important measure were worked out by Mr. 
Shore, afterwards known as Sir John Shore and ultimately as 
Lord Teignmouth, Mr. Shore argued however that a change 
which was to last for all futurity should not be made irrevo- 
cable until further inquiries had been made as to the value of 
the land, the nature of the different tenures, and the rights of 
landlords and tenants as represented by Zemindars and Ryots. 
He proposed that the settlement should be made for ten 
years, and then declared permanent if it proved satisfactory. 
Lord Cornwallis’s views, however, were referred to the 
ministers In England, and after some delay the perpetual 
seltlenicnt became the law of the land. 

To this day the good and evil effects of the perpetual Results, 
land settlement are matters of controversy, It raised the good and 
condition of Zemindars from that of tax collectors to that ¢” 
of landed proprietors; but it did not raise them to the 
position of a landed aristocracy, capable of administering 
patriarchal justice among their tenantry, or of legislating for 
the welfare of the masses, It proved an immediate relief 
to the Zemindars, but opened out no prospects of relief to 
Ryots or farmers. Worst of all, as the rental of land is 
the backbone of the Indian revenue, it fixed the hmit of 
the receipts of government, without making provision for 
the future requirements of the country, when military 
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defences would call. for a larger expenditure, and the wants 
of advancing civilisation would be pressed upon the atten- 
tion of government. Consequently the permanence of the 
landed settlement tended to fossilize the people of Bengal, 
until an English education broke the trammels of ages, aid 
opened out new careers. of advancement to the rising 
generation. 

‘Lord Cornwallis carriecl out a thorough reform in the ad- 
ministration of justice. He separated the judicial branch from 
the revenue branch by restricting the English collectors to 
their fiscal duties, and appointing a separate class of Inglish 

magistrates and judges. He-appointed magistrates to towns 
and districts to deal with civiland criminal cases. He esta- 
blished courts of appeal in the four cities of Calcutta, Dacea, 
Murshedabad, and Patna; each court consisting of a judge, 
a renstrar, and qualified assistants. These courts of appeal 
disposed oF all civil cases, with a final appeal to the Sudder 
court at Calcutta, which was nominally composed of the 
Governor-General and members of council. The sme 
courts also held a jail delivery twice every year, by going on 
circuit in their several circles for the trial of criminal cases 
committed by the district magistrates. 

Meanwhile Mahadaji Sindia received a check in Hindu- 
stan. Shah Alam suddenly left the camp at Muttra and 
returned to Delhi, The Muhammadan party at Delhi 
persuaded the imbecile old prince that his imperial sover- 
eignty had been insulted by the Mahrattas. They stirred 
up the Rajput princes to revolt against Sincia. They 
carried on secret intrigues with the Muhammadan officers 
in Sindia’s army. The result was that when Mahadaji 
Sindia attempted to suppress the Rajput revolt, the 
Muthammadans in his army deserted him in a_ body, and 
joined the Rajput rebels. In a moment he lost all his 
acquisitions between the Jumna and the Ganges. He was 
reduced to worse straits than when he had fled from the 
battle of Paniput more than a quarter of a century before. 
He had no alternative but to fall back on Gwahor, and 
implore Nana Farnayese to send him reinforcements from 
Poona. 

But Shah Alam had soon cause to lament the absence 
of Mahratta protection, Zabita Khan, the Rohilla ex-Amir 
of Amfrs, died in 1785. In 1788 his son, Gholam Kadi, 


Sindia, but anxious to maintain the Mahratta ascendancy , 
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entered Delhi with a band of freebooters, and took pos- — a.v. 
session of the city and palace. The atrocities perpetrated 1785-1790 
by these miscreants in the palace of the Great Moghul j7,,.41 
reduced the wretched pageant and his family to the lowest sae 
depths of misery and despair, Gholam Kadir plundered in the 


and insulted the aged Padishah, smoked his hookah on palace at 


the imperial throne, forced princesses to dance and play 88 


before him, and scourged and tortured princes and ladies 
in the hope of discovering hidden treasures. In one mad 
ft of passion at the supposed concealment of money or 
jewels, he threw Shah Alam on the ground, and destroyed 
his eyes with a dagger. For two months this infamous 
niffian and his barbarous followers ran riot in the palace, 
and there was no one to deliver the helpless family of the 
Great Moghul from their unbridled excesses." 

Nana I'armavese at Poona was agitated by conflicting Schemes 
assions. He was jealous of the growing power of Mahadaji of Nana 
PAITAYCSE 
: or check- 
to the northward. He determined to play Holkar against ing Sindia 
Sindia. He sent remforcements to Sindia under the com- ~ , 
mand of Tukaji Holkar, accompanied by a kinsman of the 
‘fant Peishwa, named Ali Bahadur ;* but he insisted that 
all territories acquired to the northward of the Chambal 
river should be equally shared by the Peishwa and Holkar, 

as well as by Sindia. 


1 [t is to be hoped that Gholam Kadir and his followers are not fair 
types of the Rohilla Afghans, who were so much praised by Lord 
Macaulay, Gholam Kadir was the son of Zabila Khan and grandson 
of Najib-ud-daula, ‘The outrages which he committed at Delhi were 
the outcome of the struggle for supremacy at the Moghul court between 
the families of Najib-ucl-daula the Rehilla, Najaf Khan the Persian, anc 
Mahadaji Sindia the Mahratta, See ante, page 379, Nole. 

2 The kinship between 2 Muhammadan like Ali Bahadur and a Brah- 
man like the Peishwa is the onteome of the laxity of Mahratta courts. 
The father of Ali Bahadur was the son of Baji Rao, the second Peishwa, 
by a Muhammadan woman. According to Hindn law, the offspring of 
such illicit unions belonged to the sane caste as their mother ; and in 
this case caste was equivalent to religion. 

Ali Bahadur was associated with a military Guru, or soldier-saint, 
named Himmut Bahadur, who commanded a large force of Gosains, or 
religious devolees, in the army of Mabadaji Sindia, Subsequently Ali 
Bahadur deserled Sindia, and was in:tigaled by [limmut Bahadur to 
attempt the conquest of Bundethund, Ultimately Himmnt Bahadur, 
the spiritual teacher and military Jeader of the army of yelluw-robed 
Gosains, went over to the English during the second Mahratta war, 
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Thus reinforced Mahadaji Sindia marched to Delp; wit 
the allied army of Mahrattas, and was hailed by the a 
madan population with the greatest joy. The wretched 
inmates of the imperial palace were dclivered from the} 
misery. Gholam Kadir fled at the approach of " 
Mahrattas, but was captured and put to death with hortie 
tortures, 

About this time the proceedings of Tippn of yy 
began to excite the serious alarm of the English, This 
prince, unlike his father Hyder Ah, was a ‘bigoted Muham. 
madan of the persecuting type. He committed honible 
ravages in the Malabar country, and converted thousands 
of Hindus and Brahmans to the Muhammadan rcligion by 
forcibly subjecting them to the rite of circumcision, Ye 
asserted a sovereign authority far beyond that of any other 
native ruler in India, ‘The Nawab Vizier of Oude, and eyey 
the Peishwa of the Mahratta empire, continued to acknoy. 
ledge the Moghul Padishah as the suzerain of Hindustay, 
But Tippu threw away every pretence of dependence op 
the Great Moghul, and boldly assumed the independent 
and sovereign title of Sultan ot Mysore. - 

In 1787 ‘lippu Sultan took fright at some militar 
reforms of Lord Cornwallis, and hastily made peace with 
the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, At the same time he was 
known to be a bitter enemy of the English, and to be 
in secret communication with the French at Pondicherry. 
and he was naturally regarded by the English as a dangerous 
enemy, who was not to be bound by treaties, and who 
might at any moment take advantage of a war with France 
to invade and plunder the Carnatic as his father had done 
before him, 

By the treaty of Mangalore the Hindu Raja of ‘Travancore, 
to the south of Malabar, had been placed under British 
protection. But the Raja was in terror of Tippu Sulian, 
He purchased two towns from the Dutch on his northen 
frontier, and built a wall of defence which was known as 
“the lines of Travancore.” ‘Tippu declared that the two 
towns belonged to the Raja of Cochin, who was his vassal, 
The Raja of Travancore refused to resign them, and applied 
to the British government for protection. Lord Cornwallis 
ordered an inquiry to be made into the merits of the case, 
and Tippu to be informed that the British government 


ysore 
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would defend the rights of the Raja; and at the same time — A.D. 
be desired the Madras government to make the necessary pee? 
reparations for war. i. . 

Unfortunately the Madras government was at this time Corruption 
as corrupt and demoralised as it had been in the days of ee 
Hyder Ali. A Company's servant named Holland had been the 
appointed Governor of Madras. Holland was deeply impli- Madras 
cated in loans to the Nawab of the Carnatic; and he set govern- 
the Governor-General at defiance, refused to make prepara- ment. 
tions for the coming war, and appropriated the revenues of 
the Carnatic to the payment of the Nawah’s debts, Finally 
he wrote to the Raja of Travancore, offering to help hm 
witha British detachment, on condition of receiving a present 
forhimself of a lakh of pagodas, or some thirty-five thousand 
pounds sterling. 

Meanwhile ‘lippu attacked the nes of Travancore, but, Lord 
to his utter slirprise, he was repulsed by the Hindu army of oes 
Travancore. Accordingly he ordered a battering train from na wae: 
Seringapatam, and called for reinforeements from every 
quarter, At this news Lord Cornwallis resolved to take the 
feld. But Holland was incorrigible. He provided no cattle, 
but proposed to appoint commissioners to settle all differ- 
ences with Tippu. Lord Cornwallis was much exasperated, 
and Holland fled from his post and embarked for England. 

Lord Cornwallis now resolved on forming alliances with Native 
Nizam Ali and the Mahrattas against Tippu ; but the British alliances 
authorities in India were prohibited by Mr, Pitt’s bill of ae 
1784 from making any more alliances with native princes. ae oa 
Lord Cornwallis violated the letter of the act, but respected 
its spirit.by providing that the treatics should cease to have 
effect after the conclusion of the war. 

Negotiations with Nizam Ali were comparatively easy. Nizam Ali 
He was anxious for the humiliation of Tippu, and he was accepts the 
still more anxious for British protection against the Mah- British 
rattas, who claimed vast sums of money from him, under @!ance- 
the head of arrears of chout. He would gladly have 
secured the permanent protection of the English govern- 
ment against the Mahrattas ; but this could not be granted 
by the English government, without giving mortal offence 
to the Mahrattas. Accordingly Nizam Ali was obliged to 
be content with the British guarantee for the protection 
of his territories until the concluston of the war; and in 
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return he promised to join the English army w 
thousand horsemen. 

The Peishwa’s government professed equal readiness tg 
join the English army against Tippu with another bod of 
ten thousand horsemen. But Nana Farnavese as 
played a double game. He entertained Tippu’s aie 
at Poona, and delayed the march of the Mahratta contingent 
for several months, in the hope of inducing Tippu to pur- 
chase the neutrality of thc Peishwa’s government by a large 
cession of territory. 

Mahadaji Sindia was equally anxious to render the war 
against ‘Tippu subservient to his own individual Interests 
He offered to join the confederation against Tippu, pro- 
vided the British government would guarantee him in Dos 
session of the territories he had acquired in Hindustan 
and help him to conquer the princes of Rajptitana, Lord 
Cornwallis was obviously unable to accede to such conditions, 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to take any part in the 
war against Tippu. 

In 1790 the war began with a campaign under Gener] 
Medows, who had been appointed Governor of Madras and 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army. But its opera 
tions were futile, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to Madras 
and took the command in person. Meanwhile Tippu_ had 
desolated the Carnatic, and proceeded towards the south in 
the hope of procuring a French force from Pondicherry, 

In 1791 Lord Cornwallis advanced through the Carnatic 
to the Mysore country, and captured the fortress of 
Bangalore. Up to this date neither of his native allies had 
joined him. Nizam Ali would not leave his frontier until 
he heard that Tippu had gone away to the south ; and then, 
when he entered Mysore, it was not to fight but to plunder, 
When he heard of the fall of Bangalore, he joined the force 
of Lord Cornwallis, His cavalry had good horses and 
showy costumes, but were disorderly, undisciplined, and 
unfitted for field duties ; and they only helped to consume 
the grain and forage. Meanwhile, for reasons stated, the 
Mahratta contingent of the Peishwa never appeared at all. 

The result of the campaign of 1791 was that Lord 
Cornwallis advanced towards Seringapatam, and was then 
compelled to retreat from sheer want of supphes and car 
riage bullocks. Shortly afterwards he was joined by a 


ith ten 
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Mahratta force under Flari Pant. Had the Mahrattas come a.p. 
up a week earher they might have changed the fate of the 1792 
campaign. They had abundance of supplies, but were im- , 
bued with the spint of hucksters, and refused to part with ie. of 
gry Or PrOvs!ONs of any kind to their English allies except- Com- 
othing hut rob wallis : 





ing at exorbitant prices. They had done pn 
and ravage the Mysore country from the day they left their ae 

eae - 7 : . anal 
frontier; and the bazar in their camp was stored with the a = 
plunder of towns,—English broadcloths, B 


, ! irmingham cutlery, Mahrattas, 
Kashmir shawls and costly jewellery, as well as with oxen, 


sheep, and poultry. Yet Hari Pant pleaded poverty, and 
demanded a loan of fourteen lakhs of rupees ; and Lord 
Cormwallis was forced to give him the money, not on account 
of his services, but to prevent the Mahratta contingent from 
deserting to ‘Dippu. 

In 1792 Lord Cornwallis renewed the campaign in Mysore Final cam- 
onascale which had not been seen in India since the days paign of 
of Aurangzeb. He engaged large numbers of Brinjarries, 179? 
the hereditary carriers of India, who have already been 
described under the name of Manaris,} His infantry, batter- 
ing-train, field-pieces, and baggage moved in three parallel 
columns, followed! by a hundred waggons loaded with liquors, 
and sixty thousand bullocks loaded with provisions. The 
resources of the English struck the natives of India with 
awe; and Tippu is said to have exclaimed, “ [ do not fear 
what 1 see, but what I do not see,” 

Lord Cornwallis was soon joined by the gaudily dressed Advance 
horsemen of Nizam Ali, anda small force of Hari Pant’s ot Scrings 
Mahrattas ; and after a long march at last drew up his artillery P&S 
ona rising-groundl which commanded Seringapatam, Tippu 
had constructed three lines of earthworks, protected by three 
hundred pieces of cannon, and covered by a bound hedge of 
thomy plants. British valour carried the defences by storm, 
and British cannon were soon playing on the fortifications 
of Seringapatam. | 

T'ppu was bewildered and confounded. His losses in Submis 
killed and wounded were severe, and the levies whom he ‘Tin . 
had pressed into his service deserted him in large numbers. paces 
He saw that nothing but prompt submission could save his of Nizam 
throne. He suddenly accepted the terms which had been Ali and the 


offered by Lord Cornwallis, namely, to cede a moiety of Mahratuas. 


1 See anle, page 187. 
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A.D, his territories, to be equally divided between the English 
4792. the Nizam, and the Peishwa; to pay three millions sterling 
a 


towards the expenses of the war; and to deliver UP his tiyg 
sons as hostages for the fulfilment of the terms, Tn atter 


years it was discovered that the sudden submission of Tippu 
had defeated the treachcrous intentions of the Mahrattas and 
Nizam Ali. Both were engaged in a clandestine correspond. 
ence with Tippu, but both were checkmated by the arrival 
of his sons as hostages in the camp of the English army, 


Chaiwes The Mysore war marks a change in the policy of the 
in British British government. Lord Cornwallis had undertaken jt tg - 
policy, protect the Raja of Travancore from the Mysore Sultan, but 


his main objects were to cripple the power of Tippu, to sever 
his conneclion with the French, and to shut him ont of the 
Carnatic. The policy of political isolation, which had been 
enjoined by the English parhament, the Board of Conuol, 
and the Court of Directors, had proved a failure. Accord. 
ingly Lord Cornwallis proposed to go a step further —to 
keep the peace in India in the same way that it was supposed 
to be kept in Europe, namely, by a balance of power, With 
this view he sought to convert the confederation of the ” 
Ienglish, the Nizam, and the Peishwa against: Tippn into a | 
basis for a balance of power, in which the British government 
should hold the scales, 
Political But there was a fatal obstacle to such a political system, 
system of ‘There was not a government in India, excepting that of 
a balance the British, that cared for the maintenance of the public 
of power. ve agape 78 
peace, or hesitated to disturb it at any moment for the 
promotion of some immediate and individual advantage, 
Indeed Warren Hastings had reported, ten years before, 
that the want of faith amongst native states, and the blind 
sclishness with which they pursued their individual schemes 
of aggrandisement, regardless of the obligations of treaties or 
the interests of alhes, had rendered such a balance of power 
as was possible in Europe altogether impossible in India, 
Failure of © The result of Lord Cornwallis’s negotiations was that 
ale Nizam Ali was willing to join in any confederation which 
walls WOuld protect him from the Mahratta claims; whilst the 
scheme, Mahrattas refused to join in any alhance which would 
hamper their demands for chout upon Nizam Alt or any one 
else. But English statesmen at home had been charmed 
with the scheme for keeping the peace in India by a balance 
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of power. They could not abandon the political idea; and avy. 
for years it haunted their imaginations, and perverted public 1792. 
opinion as revards the government of India. = 
As if further to show the impossibility of a balance of Antagon- 


Mahacaji Sindia and Nana Farnavese took opposite ism be- 


“ay 
P ee tween 


wews of the Briush governinent. Sindia contended that Gindia 
the English had become too powerful in India, and that it and Nana 
would be necessary to support ‘Tippu as a counterpoise. Farnavese. 
The Nana, on the other hand, was anxious to gain the help 

of the British government against Mahadaji Sindia; but he 

insisted on the right of the Peishwa to claim atrears of 

chout, not only from Nizam | Ali but from Tippu Sultan, 

Lord Cornwallis was thus obhged to abandon his political 

project in despair. sara ue 

In 1792 Mahadaji Sindia had grown to enormous power. Command- 
He had augmented his French battalions under De Boigne, ing posi- 
and raised his standing forces to eighteen thousand regular ae ) i 
infantry, six thousand irregulars, two thousand irregular india, 
horse, ancl six hundred Persian cavalry, besides a large 1792. | 
train of artillery. This military power was accompanied by 
territorial aggrandisement, for it was maintained by formal 
grants ot land revenue in the Doab, to the westward of 
Onde, which Sindia procured from Shah Alam as the Great 
Moghul! At the same time Agra was becoming a most 
important fortress in the hands of Mahadaji Sindia ; it was a 
depdt of cannon and arms, and a stronghold which com- 
manded upper Hindustan, 

In ‘1792 Mahadajt Sindia marched an army from Delhi Sindia at 
to Poona to confer the hereditary title of ‘deputy of the Poona: in. 
Great Moghul” upon the young Peishwa. Nana Farnavesc a 
tried to prevent the Peishwa from accepting the post 5 it was peishwa 
opposed, he said, to the constitution of the Mahratta empire. as deputy 
It was indeed a strange anomaly for the Brahman suzerain of the 
of the Mahratta confederacy to accept the post of deputy to Ea 
an effete Muhammadan pageant hke Shah Alam. But er 
Sindia insisted, and Nana Farnavese was obliged to give 


1 The Doab, or region between the two rivers, might be called 
the Mesopotamia of Findustan, It lies between the Jumna and 
Ganges, just as Mesopotamia lies between the Tigris and Euphrates, 
It ts impossible to draw a Jine of strict demareation at this period 
between the territories of the Great Moghul and those of lhe Nawab 
Vizier of Oude, 
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His father, Ranuji Sindia, claimed to be the hereditary head 
man, or Patell, of a village; and he had been originally a 
pointed to carry the slippers of one of the former Peishwas 
Accordingly Mahadaji Sindia refused to be called by any 
other title but that of Patell, and ostentatiously carried the |’ 
slippers of the young Peishwa at the ceremony of his jy. | 
stallation as deputy of the Great Moghul. 

But the would-be Patell and slipper holder had a keen eye 
for his own interests, Mahadaji Sindia demanded payment 
from the Peishwa’s government of the expenses he had 
incurred in extending the Mahratta empire to the north. 
ward; and he requested that Tukaji Holkar and Ali Baha. 
dur, who had been sent to his assistance after his retreat 
to Gwalior, might be recalled from Hindustan to Poona, 

But Mahadaji Sindia met his match in Nana Farnavese, 
The Brahman statesman, who had been schooled in diplo. 
macy at Poona, was not to be foiled by the son of a Patel, 
Nana T’arnavese called upon Mahadaji Sindia to produce the / 
revenue accounts of the territories in the Doab and else - 
where, which he had acquired for his sovereign master the 
Peishwa, Sindia had conquered these territories with the 
utmost ease, and enjoyed them for a considerable period: 
and the astute Mahratta minister urgecl, with some show of 
reason, that it was high time that the servant should pay the 
revenuc into the treasury of his master.’ 

While Sindia and the Nana were plotting against each 
other at Poona, hostilities were breaking out between the 
armies of Sindia and Holkar in Hindustan. There had 
been a quarrel over some plunder, and Tukaji Holkar had 


1 The rivalry between Sindia and Nana Farnavese furnishes a strange 
instance of the instability of native alliances. Sindia hacl rescued the 
Nana fromthe grasp of the conspirators, including Tukaji Holkar and 
his confeclerates, who were plotting to restore Rughonath Kao to the 
throne of the Petshwa. Since then ‘Tukaji Holkar had been appointed, 
as the faithful ally of Nana Farnavese, to the command of the troops 
which were at once to support Sindia and to check his growing power. 
In reality Holkar was scnt because of his known rivalry to Sindia ; and 
it will be seen from the text, that this rivalry culminated in a battle 
between Tukaji [lolkar and Sindia’s force under De Boigne. 
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been defeated by De Boigne, the Trench general in the ap, 
service Of Sindia, and compelled to retire to his capital at 1794-1795 
Indore. At this crisis the rivalry between Mahadaji Sindia 

axl Nana Farnavese was brought to a close by death. 
Mahadaji Sindia expired at Poona in February, 1794, and 

was succeeded by a boy of fourteen, afterwards known as 

Daulat Rao Sincia. Thus Nana I'arnavese was left without 

a rival in the Mahratta empire. 

Meanwhile there was peace and prosperity in Bengal. In Lord 
1793 the permanent land scttlement was promulgated, and Cornwallis 
Lord Cornwallis returned to England, leaving Sir John cea 
Shore, the servant of the Company, to succeed him in the con 
post of Governor-General. Important events were occurring 
in Europe; Great Britain had declared war against France 
and the French revolution; and the British authorities in 
India took possession of Pondicherry for the third time 
in Indian history. 


Sir John Shore was a model Indian civilian, free from Sir Jolm 
all suspicion of corruption,—honourable, honest, high- Shore, 
minded, and of undoubted industry and capacity. He was ee 

Le ea - General, 
the real anthor of the land settlement, for Lord Cornwallis 1793-98. 
can only claim the credit of making it perpetual. The 
British ministry were so impressed with his merits that he was 
knighted, and appointed to succeed Lord Cornwallis as 
Governor-General. But he knew little of the history of the 
world, and was apparently blind to the significance of political 
events in Inca. 

At this time the progress of affairs at Poona and Hydera- Alarming 
bad was exciting universal alarm. The Mahrattas insisted breach 
on a final settlement of their claims on Nizam Ali for arrears ee 
of chout. They had been put off for years by the war yyahvattas 
against Tippu, and the evasions and procrastinations of and Nizam 
Nizam Ali; and after the conclusion of peace with Tippu Ali. 
they became more pressing in their demands for an imme- 
diate settlement. Nizam Ali could neither pay the money, 
nor hope to repel the Mahratta invasion. In sore distress 
he implored the help of the English against the Mahrattas, 
but Sir John Shore declined to interfere. Indeed the British 
parliament and Court of Directors had strictly enjoined a 
policy of non-interference. Sir John Shore was fully alive to 
existing dangers. He saw that withont the interference of 
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the British government, Nizam Ah would be crushed by qh, 
Mahrattas. He also saw that the destruction of Nizam Ali 
would remove the last check on the growing power of the 
Mahrattas, and leave the British government without an ally 
of any weight to resist Mahratta encroachments, But Si, 
John Shore was the last man to. disobey orders; and he 
persistently refused to protect Nizam Ah, 

Nizam Ali, losing all hope of help from the english, had 
naturally sought it fromthe French. Forty years before, hig 
elder brother Salébut Jung, owed his throne to the French 
and maintained himself against the Mahrattas, as well as 
against all domestic rivals, solely by the aid of Bussy ang 
the French. Accordingly Nizam Ali entertained a French. 
man, named Raymond, who had originally served in the amy 
of Hyder Ali, and who raised a force of sepoy battalions, 
trained and disciplined by French officers. In the begia. 
ning of 1795 Nizam Ali possessed an army of twenty-three 
battalions of regulars commanded by Raymond. He was 
now independent of the English, and ceased to be afraid 
of the Mahrattas, 

The Peishwa’s government demanded arrears of chout to 
the amount of nearly three millions sterling. The accounts 
were swelled by high rates of interest and other exas- 
perating items, They were drawn up with much precision 
and nicety by Mahratta Brahmans, and were perplexing, if 
not unintelligible, to every one else. A Mahratta envoy 
carried the accounts to Hyderabad, and requested par- 
ment. The Mulammadan minister of the Nizam treated 
the Mahratta with haughty insolence. He told the envoy 
In open durbar that Nana Farnavese must come in person 
to Hyderabad to explain the items; and that if he refused 
to come he must be brought. This threat was regarded by 
both sides as a declaration of war. 

Nizam Ali was puffed up with hopes of victory. The 
dancing-girls glorified his triumphs in prophetic songs. ‘The 
soldiers boasted that they would sack and plunder Poona. 
The minister at Hyderabad was a Mulhammadan hke his 
master ; and he bragged that no treaty should be con. 
cluded with the Mahrattas until the Brahman Peishwa had 
been sent on pilgrimage to Benares, to mutter his incan- 
tations on the banks of the Ganges, with a cloth about his 
loins and a pot of water in his hand. 





| 





then yielded to every demand. He surrendered his offend- sien of 
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The Mahrattas were one and all eager for the war. All = acp. 
the feudatorics of the empire,—Sindia and Holkar, the 1794-1795 
Gaekwar and the Bhonsla,—and even the smaller chieftains .. 777 
of the southern Mahratta country,—were burning to share ee 
ina settlement of the Mahratta claims. Jor the last time ee for 


jn Mahratta history the summons of the Peishwa was obeyed war. 


throughout the length and breadth of Mahratta dominion. 

The decisive battle was fought near the small fortress of Decisive 
Kurdla in March 1795. ‘The Nizam’s cavalry were routed battle of 
with rockets and artillery, but the Trench battalions under ee 
Raymond stood their ground. Nizam Ali, however, was a 
seized with a panic from the outset. He fled to the 
fortress of Kurdla, repeatedly calling on Raymond to follow 
him. The bulk of his troops dispersed in all directions, 
plundering the baggage of their own army as they fled from 
the field. The banditti in the Mahratta army, known as 
Pindharies, rushed after the fugitives and stripped them of 


their ill-gotten spoil; whilst the Mahrattas swarmed round 


the fortress of Kurdla, animated by the thought that the 
Niza and all his treasures were within their grasp, 
Nizam Ali held out for two days in the fortress of Kurdla; Submis- 


ing minister, ceded nearly half his territory, and pledged Siam Ali. 


himself to liquidate the whole of the Mahratta claims. 


The victory of Kurdla raised Nana Tarnavese to the Reverses 
height of prosperity ; but within six months he was plunged of Nana 
in a vortex of distractions, which well-nigh worked his ruin, “S'™*¥°s* 

The Peishwa, Mahdu Rao Narain, had reached his twenty- Suicide of 
first year. He had all his life been kept in galling tutclage the 
by Nana Farnavese, and saw no hope of throwing off the Pelshwa, 
yoke and exercising his sovereign rights as Peishwa of the ae 
Mahratta empire. Ina fit of despair he threw himself from 
aterrace of the palace, and died two days alterwards. 

The nearest kinsman was Baji Rao, son of the Rughonath Claims of 
Rao whom the I{nglish had supported inthe first Mahratta Bap Ryo. 
war, Baji Kao was at this time a young man of twenty ; 
but had long been kept in confinement by Nana Farnavese. 

He was too old and too cunning to be a puppet; and the 

linscrupulous minister was anxious to override his claims 

by prevailing on the widow of the dead Peishwa to adopt a 

son. But Baji Rao, within the walls of his prison, was already 

engaged in a counter-plot. He tried to play Sindia against 
| D D 
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Nana Farnavese. He secretly opened a correspondence 


1794-1795 with the young Daulat Rao Sindia, and promised to cede 


Recon- 


him a large territory if Sindia would place him on the throne 
of Poona as the Peishwa of the Mahrattas. 
Nana Farnavese discovered the plot and forestalled Sindia 


ciliation of by releasing Baji Ruo and declaring him to be Peishwa, 


the Nana 
and Baji 
hao, 


Bewilder- 


iny plots. 


Anarchy 
at Poona, 


Plunder 
and 


treachery. 


But the minister could not trust the new Peishwa, and the 
new Peishwa could not trust the minister, ymtil Nana War. 
navesc had taken the most solemn oaths on the tail of q 
cow to be faithful to Baji Rao, and Baji Rao had taken oaths 
equally solemn to keep Nana Farnavese at the head of the 
administration. 

The plots which followed are tortuous and bewildering 
Daulat Rao Sindia marched an army to Poona Nana 
Farnavese fled to Satara, under pretence of procuring tho 
insignia of investiture from the pageant Maharaja. Baj 
Rao came to terms with Daulat Rao Sindia by promising to 
pay him a sum of two millions sterling. All this while, in 
spite of oaths and promises, and in spite of his being q 
Hindu and a Brahman, Baji Rao sent messengers to Nizan 
Ali, the Muhammadan ruler at Hyderabad, imploring his 
help against both Sindia and the Nana, and promising to 
restore all the territory ceded after the battle of Kurdla, 
and to forego the balance due on the Mahratta claims. 

These plots threw the city of Poona into tumult and 
anarchy. Nana Farnavese was induced to return to Poona, 
and to pay a visit to Daulat Rao Sindia; but he was 
treacherously seized and thrown into prison with all his chief 
partisans. Parties of Mahratta soldiers were sent off to 
plunder the houses of the imprisoned chicftains. They 
found the doors barricaced, and the inmates posted with 
arms at the windows and on the roof. The firing was 
incessant and spread universal alarm ; and there was nothing 
but uproar, plunder and bloodshed, throughout the city. 

Sindia next demanded lis two millions of Baji Rao, and 
was told to plunder Poona.  Sindia took the hint and 
plundered the capital of Ins suzerain without mercy. All 
the wealthy inhabitants were scourged and tortured until 
they had given up their hoarded treasures. In the end 
Baji Rao made an attempt to entrap Sindia, by. inviting 
him to the palace for the purpose of murdering him; but 
his heart failed him at the last moment, and he hesitated 
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to give the uecessary signal to the assassins, Accordingly 4.0. 
 endia left the palace without injury, but not without sus- 1796-1768 
picions ; and henceforth he was more distrustful than ever of 
the good faith of Baji Rao, 

Sir John Shore was not the man to deal with such dis- Weakness 
tractions. The Mahratta empire was breaking up, and non- of Sic John 
intervention would not solve the problem. A statesman of shore, 
European experience and original genius was required to 
deal with the crisis; a man of stronger brain and firmer 
will, At the same time a dangerous disaffection broke 
out in the English army in Bengal, Sir John Shore was 
devoid of all military experience, and found that he had not 
nerve enough to suppress the growing disorders, and he 
requested the Court of Directors to send out a successor. 

Before Sir John Shore returned to England, he was forced Oude 
to give his attention to the state of Oude. The administra- affairs, 
tion was at once weak and oppressive, The money wrung 1197-8. 
from the Rvots was withheld by the ‘Talukdars,! or squandered 
in wasteful luxury at the capital; wailst nothing but the 
presence of the British battalions prevented the whol: 
county from being overrun by the Mahrattas. Sir John 
Shore remonstrated with the Nawab Vizier, but only wasted 
his words. Asof-ud-daula died in 1797, and Sir John Shore 
recognised a certain Vizier Ali as his successor, Subsequently 
it turned out that Vizier Alt was illegitimate, and that Saddut 
Alt, the brother of the late ruler, was the legitimate and 
rivhtful Nawab Vizier, Accordingly Vizier Ali was pen- 
sioned off and sent to reside at Benares. Saddut Al was 
placed upon the throne and effected a change in the aspect 
of aflairs. He devoted his energies to hoarding up the 
revenues which hts predecessors had been accustomed to 
squander on their pleasures. 

In March, 1798, Sir John Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, Shore 
embarked at Calcutta for Europe. Meanwhile a Governor- embarks 
General was coming out to India of a very different stamp. ao a 
At first he was only known as Lord Mornington, but in ve 
the history of British India, he is more widely known by 
his later tulle of Marquis of Wellesley. 

1 The Talukdars of Oude corresponded generally to Cie Zemindars in 
Bensil, but in some cases they were mere collectors of revenue, whilst 
uthers corresponded to a feudal nobility. Under the rule of a Nawab 
Vizier it is impossible to say what they were. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
MYSORE AND CARNATIC: WELLESLEY, 
1798 To 1801, 


Lord Mornineron landed at Calcutta in the thirty. 
eighth year of his age. At the time he left England he had 
three objects in view, namely, to drive the French out of 
India; to revive the confederacy with Nizam Ali and the 
Peishwa against Tippu of Mysore; and to establish the 
balance of power which Lord Cornwallis had failed to 
create, and which was still the darling object of the English 
ministry, 

At this time the hatred of the British nation towards the 
revolutionary government in France had risen to fever heat, 
The reign of terror, the horrors of the guillotine, the execu- 
tion of Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette, the rise 
of Napoleon, and the threatened invasion of England, had 
stirred up depths of antagonism which later generations 
can scarcely reahse. The new Governor-General shared 
in the national sentiment, but his wrath was mingled with 
alarm as he heard that one army of Trench sepoys was 
m the service of Nizam Ali; that another French amy 
was in the service of Daulat Rao Sindia; and that Tippu 
Sultan, the hereditary enemy of the Britssh nation, was 
entertaining French officers, and courting a French alliance 
which might endanger British power in India, 

But Lord Mornington soon discovered that whilst it was 
possible to revive the old confederation against Tippy, it 
was utterly impossible to frame a network of alliances which 
would establish a balance of power, and maintain the peace 
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of India on the basis ‘of international relations. Indeed the  a.p, 
progress of events had rendered such a task still more hope- — 1798. 
less in 1798 than it had been in 1792. In 1792 the Nizam 7 
and the Peishwa were at any rate substantive states, although 

they could not be formed into trustworthy allies. But in 1798 

the power of the Nizam was shattered by his humiliation at 
Kurdla ; whilst the Peishwa’s government was distracted by 

the dissensions between Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 

Nana Jarnavese. Accordingly, the idea of a balance of 

power was abandoned ; and Lord Mornington saw that the 

work before him was to secure the disbandment of the 
French battalions, and to revive the confederation against 
Tippu. 7 

Lord Mornington began with the Nizam. There was Alliance 
little difficulty, except what arose from the alarms, the pre- With 
yarications, and the fickle temperament of Nizam Ali Nizam Ali 

‘ ‘ against 
himsclf, In the end, Nizam Ah agreed to dishand his Tippu, 
French battalions, and to maintain an Itnglish force in their 
room, with the understanding that the British government 
would mediate in the Mahratta claims, and, if necessary, 
protect him against the Mahrattas, Nizam Ali further 
pledged himself to take no Frenchman or other European 
into his service without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. Finally, he promised to furnish a contingent force 
to serve in the coming war against Tippu. 

The disbandment of the Trench battalions at Hyderabad Disband- 
was attended with anxicty, but carried out without blood- ment of 
shed. An English force was on the ground, The disband- the French 
ment was proclaimed, and then the French sepoys broke sees 
out in mutiny for arrears of pay, and the French officers 
fled for protection to the English lines. ‘The French sepoys 
were re-assured by the discharge of their pay and arrears, 
and submitted to their fate; and within a few hours the 
French battalions had melted away. 

Lord Mornington also opened negotiations with the panhrattas 
Mahrattas, but he found them impracticable. Baji Rao and avoid a 
Nana Farnavese had become reconciled; for both were British 
Brahmans, and both were threatened by Daulat Rao Sindia, 4!" 
But they would not form a close connection with the 
English ; they were jealous of the Inglish alliance with the 
Nizam ; and they were especially jcalous of any interference 
of the English in the Mahratta claims. But whilst evading 
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a treaty they avoided all cause for quarrel. Nana Farnayese 
promised that in the event of a war against Tippu, the 
Peishwa’s government would send a Mahratta contingent to 
co-operate with the armies of the English and the Nizam, 

Meanwhile the hostility of Tippu was proved beyond q 
doubt. He sent envoys to the French governor of the 
Mauritius with despatches for the government at Paris, pro- 
posing an offensive and defensive alliance against the English, 
The matter was blazoned forth in a public proclamation at 
the Mauritius ; and it was republished in the Indian journals 
and confirmed by advices from the Cape. Shortly afterwards 
news atrived in India that a French army under Napoleon 
had landed in Egypt; and it was also rumoured that a 
French fleet was on its way down the Red Sea bound for 
the coast of Malabar. Under such circumstances Lord 
Mornington resolved on the final extinction of ‘Tippu. 

But Lord Mornington did not rush blindly into a war, 
He demanded an explanation from Tippu, and proposed 
sending a Major Doveton to come to a thorough under. 
standing with the Sultan. But Tippu sent back lame 
explanations, charging the French authorities with untruth. 
fulness and malice, and refused to receive Major Doveton, 

The war beyan in1799. An English army under General 
Harris marched from Maclras to the Mysore country, accom- 
panied by Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards famous as 
the great Duke of Wellington. The expedition was joined 
by a force from Hyderabad, but the Mahrattas made no 
appearance. Another English force from Bombay entered 
the Mysore country from the westward, to form a junction 
with the Madras army. 

Tippu made some efforts at resistance, but was routed 
and compelled to fall back on his famous capital and strong- 
hold at Seringapatam. He seemed bewildered and infatuated 
as the forces from Madras and Bombay closed around him. 
He sued for peace, and was required to cede half his 
remaining territories, and to pay a sum of two millions 
sterling. The terms were hard, but the hearts of the English 
were steeled against him. They remembered his cruelties 
towards his English prisoners, and were enraged at his 
intrigues with the French. Tippu spurned the proffered 
conditions. “Better,” he said, ‘ to die like a soldier, than 
to end ny days as a pensioned Nawab.” 
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In May, 1799, the fortifications of Seringapatam were = A.v. 
taken by storm, Tippu himself was found dead in a gate- 1799-1809 
way; his remains were treated with becoming respect, and Sarria 
buried with fianeral honours in the mausoleum of his of Seringa- 
family. patam and 

Thus fell the dynasty of Hyder Ali after a brief exist- death of 

ence of forty years. ‘The downfall of Tippu and capture Tippu. 
of Seringapatam thrilled through India like the victory at Relief and 
Plassy. livery Englishman felt a relief; every native pity 
prince was alanned at the rapid success of the conquerors. 
There were few in India to lament the fate of ‘lippu, 
excepting the members of his own family and the Muham- 
inadans of Mysore. We was denounced as a cruel persecutor 
of Hindus and Christians; as a foe of the English and a 
friend of the French. He was nota born genius like his 
father Hyder Ali, but he was more zealous and consistent 
as a Muhammacdian. 

‘Territorial conquest in India was distasteful to the people Veiling of 
of england. Lord Mornington was hailed as the conqueror territorial 
of ‘Tippu, and rewarded with the title of Marquis of Wel- SOMd¢S!- 
lesley; but, hke Lord Clive, he deemed it prudent to veil 
his conquest from European eyes, <A part of Mysore was 
formed into a Hindu kingdom ; and an infant representative 
of the extinct Hindu dynasty was taken from a hovel, and 
placed upon the throne as Maharaja. The remaining 
territory was divided into three portions ; one to be retained 
by the English ; one to be given to the Nizam, who had 
joined in the war ; and the third, under certain conditions, 
to be made over to the Peishwa, who had taken no part in 
the lostilities. 

Picturesque glimpses of the Carnatic and Mysore in the 
year rS00 are furnished by Dr, Buchanan, who was deputed 
by Lord Wellesley to undertake a journey through the 
newly opened territories of Mysore and Malabar. 

Dr, Buchanan left Madras in April, 1800, and marched Madras to 
towards Arcot. His journey in the first instance lay through Malabar, 
the Company’s Jaghir; and it 1s curious to note the changes oe sg 
which the Jaghir had undergone. It had been ceded to the Jaghir. : 
East India Company by Muhammad Ali, Nawab of Arcot, 
many years previously, in return for the services rendered 
by the English. It extended along the Coromandel coast, 
north and south, from Pulicat lake to the river Palar, and 
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A.D. Inland from Madras to Conjeveram. It was thus about 4 
800. hundred miles long and forty broad. 
Ravanes.ok The Company's Jaghir was twice ravaged by Hyder Aj 
Ilyder Ali. with fire and sword. The devastation was so complete 
that at the end of the war in 1784, there were few slens that 
the country had been inhabited, beyond the bones of those 
who had been murdered, and the naked walls of houses 
temples, and choultries that had been burnt. The hayoe a 
war was succeeded by a destructive famine, which droye 
many of the wretched survivors to emigrate from the country, 
Mr, Place, In 1794, ten years after the war, the Company’s Jaghir 
the — was formed into a collectorate under the management of 
ee Mr. Place, who was long remembered by the natives, Mr, 
* Place retired in 1798. Two years later Dr. Buchanan was 
on his way from Madras to Mysore. 
Face ofthe Dr. Buchanan found the weather very hot and dry, as js 
country. generally the casein April. After leaving the plain occupied 
by the white garden houses of the Europeans, |r. Buchanan 
entered a level country covered with rice-fields. The roads 
were good, and many of the mud huts were covered with 
tiles, and ‘consequently appeared better than those in 
Bengal. 
Resting- Dr. Buchanan was struck with the resting-places and 
places and choultries which had been built for the accommodation 
choultries, of travellers by rich native merchants of Madras, The 
resting-places were mud walls four feet igh, on which 
porters deposited their loads during intervals of rest, and 
took them up again without stooping. The choultries were 
square courts enclosed by low buildings, divided into apart- 
ments in which the poorest travellers obtained shelter from 
sun or rain, and a draught of water or milk without expense. 
In some choultries provisions were sold; in others they 
were distributed gratis, at least to Brahmans or other 
religious mendicants. The village choultry was also the 
place of assembly for all the head men and elders, when 
they met together to settle disputes or discuss other public 
matters. 
Collection In collecting rents in the Company's Jaghir, the crops 
ofland = were not kept on the ground until the rent was paid, as was 
mote the case in Bengal. On the contrary, the grain was cit, 
threshed, and stacked, and then sealed with clay bearing a 
stamp, until the cultivator paid his rent in coin or kind. 
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The great water-tank of Saymbrumbaukum on the road to 
Conjeveram was then as now an object of wonder. It was 
not dug like the tanks in Bengal, but was formed by shutting 
up, with an artificial bank, an opening between two natural 
ridges. The sheet of water was seven or eight miles in 
Jength and three in width. During the rains it was filled 
by neighbouring rivers, and during the dry season it was let 
out in small streams. In the event of the rains failing, it 
sufficed to water the lands of thirty-two villages for a period 
of eighteen months. 

Mr. Place, the English collector,’ had repaired this tank, 
and given preat satisfaction to the cultivators whilst augment- 
ing the revenue. Mr. Place had also caused every village 
tobe surrounded by a hedge of bamboos, which served to 
keep off small parties of horsemen during a hostile invasion, 
whilst extending the cultivation of bamboos. . 

Buchanan halted at Conjeveram, or Kanchi-puram, 
about forty miles from Madras. ‘To this day Conjeveram 
ig a type of the Hindu cities in the Peninsula, ‘The streets 
were tolerably broad and lined with cocoa-nut trees, and 
crossed one another at right angles. The houses were built 
of mud in the form of a square, with a small court in the 
centre. They appeared much more comfortable than the 
houses in the country towns in Bengal. 

There was a large temple at Conjeveram dedicated to 
Siva and his wife. Three miles off was another temple 
dedicated to Vishnu. There were a hundred Brahman 
families and a hundred dancing-girls employed in the service 
of these temples. Twice a year the images of Vishnu and 
his family were carried in procession on a visit to Siva ; but 
Siva returned the visit only once a year. On those occa- 
sions there were frequent disputes between the worshippers 
of Siva and those of Vishnu, leading to abusive language 
and blows, which the English collectors were sometimes 
obliged to put down with the bayonet. 

The Brahmans of Southern India were divided into three 
leading sects, namely, the Smartal, the Vaishnava, and the 
Madual. 

The Smartal were the most numerous, and comprehended 

1 In Madras the civil officers are termed collectors and deputy- 


collectors ; in Bengal and elsewhere they are termed commissioners and 
deputy-commissioners, - 
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half the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic, Its memb 
were followers of Sankhara Achdrya, They were common 'y 
said to be worshippers of Siva, but they considered ial 
Vishnu, and Siva to be the same god assuming diferent 
persons as the creator, prescrver, and destroyer of 
universe. They believed their own souls to be Portions of 
the divinity, and did not beheve in transmigration ag a 
punishment for sm. They were readily distinguished } 
three horizontal stripes on the forchead made with white 
ashes. } 

Buchanan met with a Smartal Brahman, who was 4 fair 
type of his class. He was reckoned a man of learning, but 
he denied all knowledge of Jains, Buddhists, or other sects 
beyond having heard them mentioned. He considered the 
doctrines of all sects, save his own, to be contemptible 
and unworthy of notice. He believed in a supreme god 
called Narayana, or Para Brahma, from whom proceeded 
Siva, Vishnu, or Brahma; but he regarded all of them 
individually and collectively, as one and the same god. 
His sect prayed to Siva and Vishnu, as well as to many of 
their wives, children and attendants, among whom were the 
Sakhtis, or destructive powers. Siva however was the 
principal object of their worship ; for they considered him to 
bea most powerful mediator with Ndrdyana, who was rather 
too much elevated to attend to their personal requests. They 
abhorred bloody sacrifices, but did not blame the Sitidras for 
practising such a form of worship ; they said it was the custom 
of the Stidras, and that it was a matter of very little conse- 
quence what such low people did. The Smartals believed 
that when a good Brahman died, his spirit was united to God ; 
but that the soul of a bad Brahman was punished in purga- 
tory, and then passed through other lives, as an animal oras 
a person of low caste, until at last he became a Brahman 
and had another opportunity by the performance of good 
works to become united to God. 


the 


1 Sankhara Acharya, the apostle of the Smartals, was a Namburi 
Brahman of Malabar, who flourished about the e:ghth century of the 
Christian cra. His disciples tanght that he was an incarnation of Siva, 
who appeared on earth to root out the religion of the Jains and regulate 
and reform the Brahmans. In 1871 a representative or snecessor of 
this apostle was still living. His name was Narsingh Acharya. He 
was called by his disciples the Jagat Guru, or teacher of the world, Sce — 
larger Hestory af India, vol, iii, chap. 8. 
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The followers of Ramdnuja Achdrya were the most a.o. 
numerous scct of Brahmans, next to the Smartals, and 1800. 
formed about three-tenths of the whole. They were called... 7 
Vaishnava and A'ayngar, and were readily known by three yaichnava 
vertical marks on the forehead, connected by acommon line ae 
above the nose, and formed of white clay. They abhorred A’ayngar. 
Siva, calling him the chief the Rdkshasas, or devils; and 
they worshipped only Vishnu and the gods of his family. 

They formed two sects ; ‘those who believed in transmigra- 
tion and those who did not.? 

The Maduals formed the remaining two-tenths of the The 
Brahmans. ‘They wore the vertical marks on ‘the forehead, Madual 
which were appropriate to the followers of Vishnu, but they 
also worshipped Siva. They believed in the generation of 
the gods in a literal sense, thinking Vishnu to be the father 
of Brahma, and Brahma to be the father of Siva, 

The proper duty of a Brahman was meditation on things Brahmans, 
divine; and the proper mode of procuring a livelihood was sPintual 
by begging. But the common people were not so charitable ee 
as in a former age, nor so willing to part with their money. 
Accordingly most of the Brahmans in the Lower Carnatic 
followed secular professions. They filled the different 
offices in the collection of revenue and administration of 
justice; and were extensively employed as guides and 
messengers, and as keepers of choultries. They rented 
lands, but never put their hands to the plough, and culti- 

- yated their farms by slaves who belonged to the inferior 
- castes.2. Hence arose the distinction between the Vaidika 
and Lékika Brahmans: the Vaidika devoting their days to 


1 Ramana Acharya, the apostle of the Vaishnaras and A’ayngars, 

flourished about the twelfth century, He made Conjeveram his head 

| quarters, but undertook missionary circuits over the whole of the 

| Peninsula, One of bis disciples, named Ramanand, founded another 

celebrated sect at Benares, who worshipped Vishnu through his incarna- 

tions of Raima and Krishna, and threw off all ties of caste. Sce larger 
History of India, vol, iii. chap. 8. 

# ‘The lower-castes, or rather outcastes, were by far the most hardy 
and Inhorious people in the Carnatic, but the greater number were slaves, 
Hyder Ali was alive to their value, and during his ineursions in the 
Carnatic he sought to carry them away to Mysore, where he settled 
them down in farms, They are divided into numerous tribes or castes, 
distinguished by a variety of names, but are best known to I’uropeans by 
the general term of Pariahs, Properly speaking the Pariahs or Pareyais 
form only a single tribe, 
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study, contemplation, and the education of younger Brah- 
mans; whilst the Lékikas engaged in the government 
revenue and other worldly concerns. The mercena; 

Brahmans who officiated in pagodas for a livelihood Nee 
despised alike by Vaidikas and Lékikas, 

Throughout both Carnatics, except at Madras and some 
other exceptional towns, the Brahmans appropriated to 
themselves a particular quarter, generally that which was 
the best fortified. A Stidra was not permitted to dwell in 
the same street as a Brahman, and Pariahs and other low. 
castes were forbidden to dwell in the same quarter as the 
Stidras' Indced the Pariahs, and others of the same stamp 
generally lived in wretched huts about the suburbs, where a 
Brahman could not walk without pollution, 

Buchanan paid a passing visit to Arcotand Vellore, He 
saw nothing remarkable except the Muhammadan women, 
who rode about on bullocks, and were entirely Wrapt up in 
white veils. He ascended the Eastern Ghats and entered 
Mysore. “The country was exccedingly bare and the popu- 
lation scanty. All the houses were collected in villages ; 
the smallest villages of five or six houses were fortified with 
a wall six feet high, and a mud tower on the top to which 
the only access was by a ladder. If a plundering party 
approached the village, the people ascended the tower with 
their families and valuables, and drew up the ladder, and 
defended themselves with stones, which even the women 
threw with great force and dexterity. The larger villages 
had square forts, with round towers at the angles. In towns 
the defences were still more numerous; the fort served asa 
citadcl, whilst the town or pettah was surrounded by a 
weaker defence of mud. The inhabitants considered forti- 
fications as necessaries of existence, and incurred the whole 
expense of building them and the risk of defending them. 
Indeed for a long serics of years the country had been ina 
constant state of warfare; and the poor inhabitants had 
suffered so much from all parties that they would not trust 
in any. 7 

Buchanan halted at Bangalore, which has since become 
a favourite resort of the English in India, Bangalore 
was founded by Hyder Ah, and during his reign was an 
emporium of trade and manufactures. Hyder built the 
fort at Bangalore after the best fashion of Muhammadan 
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military architecture ; but Tippu destroyed it after he found —a.p. 
that it could not resist English valour. lippu also ruined oe 
the town by prohibiting all trade with the subjects of ate 
the Nawab of Arcot and Nizam of Hyderabad, whom he 
held in detestation.' It was plundered during the Mysore 
war of 1791-92 by the forces of Lord Cornwallis and his 
mative allies, and the inhabitants fled in all directions. 
Subsequently Tippu induced the refugees to return with 
the wreck of their fortunes; and then, having got them 
under his thumb, he fleeced them of all they possessed, 
down to the most trifling ornaments, on the pretence that 
they had favoured the English. Since the fall of Tippu in 
7799 the inhabitants began once more to flock into Banga- 
lore under the assurance of British protection. 

At Seringapatam Buchanan saw the palace of Tippn Seringapa- 
Sultan. It was a large buiiding surrounded by a wall of @™: 

: he : o palace and 
stone and mud. ‘Tippu’s own rooms formed one side of yo chouses 
the square, whilst the three remaining sides were occupied of Tippu. 
by warehouses, Tippu had been a merchant as well as a 
prince ; and during his reign he filled hts warehouses with a 
yast variety of goods, which the Amildars, or governors of 
provinces, were expected to sell to the richer inhabitants at 
prices far in excess of their real value. Much corruption 
and oppression resulted from this forced system of trade. 

Those who bribed the Amildar were exempt from making 
large purchases. Those poor wretches who were unable to 
bribe, were forced to buy ; and as they were equally unable to 
pay, they were stripped of all they possessed, and written 
down as debtors to the Sultan for the outstanding balances. 

Tippu persecuted Hindus, and especially Brahmans, as Brahman 
bitterly as Aurangzeb ; but his bigotry rarely stood in the officials. 
way of his interest. He might be unmerciful towards the 
temple Brahmans, but he spared the seculars. Indeed, 
the secular Brahmans were the only men in his dominions 
who were fitted for civil adininistration. His Dewan, or 
financial minister, was a Brahman of singular ability, named 
Purnea. Tippu was anxious that Purnea should become a 
Muhammadan; but Purnea was so horrified at the idea 
that the intention was abandoned. 


1 Tippu songht to punish both the Nawab and Nizam by stopping the 
trade with Arcot and Elyderabad, much in the same way that the first 
Napoleon tried to punish England by the Berlin decrees, 
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AV Ds. All this while the Brahmans were so avaricious and Cor 


1800. yypt, that Tippu would gladly have displaced them could he 
Carnie: have found capable men of other castes to fill their posts, 
tion and tried to check their malpractices by appointing Muhamnia. 
oppression. dan Asofs, or lord-heutenants, to superintend the adminjs. 

tration in the provinces ; but this measure only aggrayated 
the evil, The Asofs were indolent, ignorant, and self. 
indulgent ; and hungered! after money bribes to supply theiz 
wants. Consequently the Brahmans doubled their exactions 
in order to satisfy the Asofs. LEvery native supposed to be 
rich was exposed to false charges, and there was no ¢ 
except by bribery. 
Purnea, Under the new government introduced by the Marquis 
the Brah- of Wellesley, Purnea remained in the post of Dewan, and 
Dewan of Conducted the administration of Mysore under the super- 
Mysore, Vision of an English Resident. He was a Brahman of the 
Madual sect, a good linguist, and well versed in the affairs 
of the country. The revenue establishments were largely 
reduced, and consequently the Brahmans were the loudest 
in their complaints against the new government. ‘Those 
who were retained in the public service were paid liberal 
salaries to place them above temptation, but the result 
was not satisfactory. The people of Mysore acknowledged 
that they were delivered from the licentiousness of ‘Lippu's 
soldiery, and the arbitrary exactions of his government; but 
they complained that the Brahman officials took more money 
than ever. 
Distinction Buchanan explains the remarkable distinction which pre- 
between yails in the two Carnatics between the leit and right 
the ae “hands.” ‘This distinction is confined to the Pariahs, and 
ca low-castes generally. The “eft hand” comprised nine 
tribes or castes, including blacksmiths, carpenters, masons, 
gold and silver-smiths, oil makers, hunters, shoemakers, 
and some others. The “right hand” comprised eighteen 
tnibes, including Partahs properly so called, calico-printets, 
shepherds, potters, washermen, palanquin-bearers, barbers, 
painters, cowkeepers, and others. The Pariahs proper were 
the chief tribe of the ‘right hand.” 





Scape 


Quarrels The origin of this division of the Hindu low-castes was 
and mvolved in fable. It was said to have been carried out 
bloodshed, 


at Conjeveram by the goddess Kall. It was also said 
that the rules to be observed on either side were engraved 
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on a copper plate, and preserved in the great temple of  a.n. 
Siva. ‘The existence of the plate, however, was more than _ 1800. 
goubtful. ‘The pretensions of both hands were diametri- 9 —7~ 
cally opposed, yet both appealed to the plate as an authority, 

and no one produced a copy. The antagonism originated 

m claims to the exclusive possession of certain honorary 
distinctions, such as the privilege of using twelve pillars 

to the temporary building under which the marriage cere- 
monies were performed; the might of riding on horseback 

jn processions; or the claim to carry a flag painted with the 

figure of the monkey god Hanuman,’ 

Buchanan saw something of the working of Gurus and Gums and 
Swamis in the Brahmanical hierarchy.? They were the Swamis: 
bishops of their respective sects, exercising a jurisdiction in Miviation 
all things relating to religion or caste. The Gurus and ae 
Swamis performed certain ceremonies of initiation and =’ 
confirmation in their respective sects. They imparted to 
every disciple a mystertous sentence, known as the Upadasa, 
which was to be uttered orally in their devotions, and was 
never to be written down or revealed. Sometimes a Gurn 
give a Upaddsa and some images to a favourite disciple, 
and appointed him as a kind of deputy to manage affairs 
at a distance. In the Vaishnava sect every disciple was 
branded with the spcar of the god Vishnu. ‘This ceremony 
was known as the Chakrdntikaum.’ The spear was made 


1 The division between the left and right ‘‘hands” is unknown in 
Hindustan, but prevails throughout the Peninsula and a great part of 
the Dekhan, The disputes amongst the low-castes at Masulipatam (aaée, 
page fg1) were connected with this distinction, The lenglish at Madras 
and the Freneh at Pondicherry were often troubled in the last century 
by disputes between the left and right '‘hands,” which sometimes were 
productive of bloodshed, and nevessitated the interference of the 
military, Abbé Dubois relates a remarkable instance at which he him- 
self was present, A terrible feud had broken out between the Pariahs 
and Cobblers, whieh spread through a large district, Many of the 
limid inhabitants began to remove their effects and leave their villages, 
as if they had been threatened by a Mahratta invasion, J ortunately 
matters did nor come to an extremity, as the chief men came forward to 
mediate between the vulgar castes, and to disband the armed ranks just 
as they were awaiting the signal for battle. ‘The cause of this dreadful 
commotion was a trifle. A Cobbler had stuck red flowers in his turban 
ata public festival, and the Pariahs insisted that none of his caste had 
aright to wear them, 2 See ande, part i, chap. iv., page 65. 

3 This branding ceremony was not practised by the Smartal sect who 
worshipped Siva, 
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hot and applied to the shoulder so as to burn the < 
The Upadisa was imparted to the disciple only 
during life; but the Chakrantikam or branding w 
formed several times,! 

The Gurus were entirely supported by the contributions 
of their disciples ; but these were so burdensome that , 
Guru seldom continued long in one place, The contriby. 
tions of a rich town hke Madras would not support a Gury 
or Swami for more than one or two months; and the Visits 
of a Guru were often regarded with dread like the incursions 
of a Mahratta.? 

The Gurus travelled in great state, with elephants, horses 
palanquins, and an immense train of disciples, the least of 
whom considered himself as elevated far above Ordinary 
mortals by his superior sanctity. They generally travelled 
at night in order to avoid their Muhammadan or European 
conquerors, who would not show them that veneration, or 
adoration, to which they considered themselves entitled 
On the approach of a Guru to any place, all the inhabitants 
of the higher castes went out to mect him; but the lower 
castes were not admitted to his presence. The Guru was 
conducted to the principal temple, and bestowed Upadasa, 
or Chakrantikam, on such as had not received those cere. 
monies, and also distributed holy water. He then Inquired 
into matters of contention, Gr transgressions against the 
rules of caste; and having settled or punished all. such 
offences, he heard his disciples and other learned men dis. 
pute on theological subjects. This was the grand field for 
acquiring reputation among the Brahmans. 


kin, 
once 
aS per 


' At the Madras Presidency Colleve many years ago, the author often 
heard educated Hindus speak of the ceremonies described by Buchanan, 
Fle believes that the Upadasa imparted to the higher castes corresponded 
to the Gayatri, or invocation of all the Vaidik deities as represented hy 
the sun, ‘The Upadasa imparted to Stdras and others was nothing 
more than the name of some particular god, which was to be constantly 
repeated by the worshipper, The ceremony of branding was sometimes 
a subject of mirth to those who were not required to submit to it, 

* A hundred pagodas a day, or about thirty-six pounds sterling, were 
as little as could be offered to a Guru on his tour, and the Kaja of 
‘Tanjore was said to have given his Guru something like ninety pounds 
a day whenever the great spiritual teacher honoured him witha visit. 
There is reason however to believe that the disciples exaggerated the 
value of past gifts in the hope of exciting the emulation of current 
worshippers, 
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Besides the Gurus however there were popular forms of — a.n. 
ecclesiastical government, ‘Throughout every part of India, 1800. 
wherever there was a considerable number of any one caste Baniian 
or tribe, there was usually a head man, and his office was eee 
wencrally hereditary. His powers were various in different ecclesias- 
sects and places; but he was commonly entrusted with tical 
authority to punish all transgressions against the rules of 8°V¢™ 
castt, His power was not arbitrary; as he was always mice 
assisted by a council of the most respectable members of 
his tribe, He could inflict fines and stripes, and above all 
excommunication, or loss of caste, which was the most 
terrible of all punishments to a Hindu. 

Whilst Gurus, and Brahmans generally, were held in such Satires 
outward veneration, an undercurrent of antagonism occa- against 
sionally found expression in the language of revolt. Satirical cee ame 
songs were current, showing up the meapacity of the Gurus 3 eee 
and sarcastic tales were told of the vanily or stupidity of 
Brahmans. Abbé Dubois has preserved a specimen of these 
compositions, which sufficiently illustrates the popular senti- 
ments, and may be reproduced in a condensed paraphrase :— 


“Once upon a time four Brahmans were going on a Dubois’ 
journey, when they met a soldier, who cried out,—‘ Health to story of 
my lord!’ All four replied with a benediction, and then ene 
quarrelled amongst themselves as to which of the four had = 7” 
been saluted by the soldier, Accordingly they ran back and 
put the question to the soldicr, who replied that his saluta- 
tion had been intended for the greatest fool of the’four. 

“The four brahmans next quarrelled as to which of them Question 
was the greatest fool. Accordingly they proceeded to the of the 


' . 3 7 at wrealest 
choultry of a neighbouring village, and put the question to Por 


the elders who were assembled there; and in order to 
arbitrate on this knotty point, each Brahman was called 
npon in turn to prove his claim to the salutation. 

“The first Brahman said that arch merchant had given The dog’s 
him two of the finest pieces of cloth that had ever’ been ‘il. 
seen in his village. He purnfed them by washing, and hung 
them out to dry, when a dog ran under them; and neither 
he nor his children could tell whether the dog had touched 
them so as to render themimpure. Accordingly he crawled 
under the cloths on his hands and knees without touching 
them; but his clildren decided that the trial was of no 
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avail, as the dog might have touched them with his turned- 
up tail, whilst their father had no such appendage. ‘This 
decision so exasperated the Brahman that he tore the 
cloths to rags, and was then laughed at as the greatest 
fool in the village, because he might have washed the cloths 
a second time, or at any rate have given them to a poor 
sudra, 

“The second Brahman then told his story. His head 
had been shaved by a barber, but his wife had given the 
man two annas instead of one, and the barber refused to 
give back the extra anna. After much wrangling the barber 
agreed to shave the head of the Brahman’s wife for nothing. 
The husband agreed, but the wife screamed with terror, for 
shaving her head was equivalent to charging her with inf- 
delity. However the Brahman was determined not to lose. 
his anna, and the wife was shaved by foree. The result wag 
that the wife ran away to her parents, whilst the husband 
was railed at as the greatest fool in the world. 

“The third Brahman next put in his claim. One evening 
he remarked that all women were prattlers. His wife 
replied that some men were greater prattlers than women, 
After some disputing it was agreed that the one who spoke 
first should give a leaf of betel to the other. The night 
passed away without a word. Morning came, but neither 
would speak or rise. The village was alarmed, and a multi- 
tude of Brahmans, men and women, gathered round the 
house fearing that the inmates were murdered. At last the 
carpenter broke down the door. The husband and wife were 
still lying on the couch, and neither would speak or move. 
Some of the bystanders declared that the pair were possessed 
of devils ; and a magician was called in, but his incantations 
had no effect. At last a wise olcl Brahman brought a bar of 
red-hot gold in a pair of pincers, and applied it to the feet 
of the husband; but the man bore the torture without a 
word. Next the bar was tried on the wife, with a different 
effect ; she rose up with a shriek and gave her husband a 
leaf of betel, ‘The man took the leaf, saying,--‘Was I not 
right when I said that all women were prattlers?’ The 
multitude looked on with amazement, but when they dis- 
covered that the husband had aroused the whole village for 
the sake of a leaf of betel, they declared that he was the 
biggest fool they had ever seen. 


* 
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«At last the fourth Brahman asserted his right to be  a.p. 
regarded as the greatest fool of the four. Vor some years 1800. 
he had been betrothed to a girl, and at last she was .,._,_ 

; ne rhe lost 
old enough to be his wife. His mother would have fetched pride. 
the damsel from her father’s house, but was too sick to go. 
Accordingly she sent her son, but knowing him to be a 
brute, she implored him to be careful in his behaviour. The 
father of the damsel entertained his son-in-law with all 
hospitality, and then dismissed him with his bride. The 
day was excessively hot, and the road ran through a desert 
which scorched their feet. The damsel had been tenderly 
brought up, and fainted with the beat, and lay down upon 
the ground and declared that she wished to die, A rich 
merchant came up, and offcred to save her life by carrying 
her away on one of his bullocks; he also offered twenty 
pagodas to her husband as the value of her ornaments. 
Accordingly the bridegroom parted from his bride, and went 
hone with the twenty pagodas. When his mother heard 
the story she overwhelmed him with curses. Presently the 
wife's relations came to the village, and would have murdered 
him had he not fled to the jungle. As it was, the chiefs of 
the caste fined him two hundred pagodas, and prohibited 
him from ever marrying again, 

“Meanwhile the elders at the choultry had been con- Decision 
yulsed with laughter at the stories of the four Brahmans, of the 
and so had all the people who had gathered around to hear VHlage 
what was going on. When the fourth Brahman had finished ° ae 
his tale, the elders delivered their judgment. They decided 
that each of the four Brahmans might consider himself 
entitled to the salutation of the soldier; and thereupon all 
four rushed out of the choultry in great delight, each one 
declaring that he had won the cause,” 


The foregoing tale cannot be regarded as history proper; Resump 
but it is a specimen of folk lore, and reveals the current of tion of the 
feeling which was running through Peninsular India at the history of 
beginning of the present century, and is still flowing. It ae 
will now be necessary to resume the thread of the narrative, - 

_ which has been interrupted ever since the Mysore war was 
brought to a close by the destruction of Tippu and down- 
fall of Seringapatam. 
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The conquest of Mysore was followed by vital Changes 
in Tanjore and the Carnatic, similar to those which ior 
Clive had carried out in Bengal and Behar some thirty-five 
years before, but without ie sham of Moghul suzerainty, 
Enelish administration was introduced into both countricg 
m the place of native rule; and the Raja of ‘Tanjore and 
Nawab of the Carnatic were reduced to the condition of 
titular princes like the Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad, 
How far Lord Wellesley was justified in carrying out 
such radical reforms may be gathered from the following 
facts. 

‘The Hindu Raj of Tanjore had been favoured by nature 
beyond all the other principalities In the Peninsula. — It hag 
alrcady been described as the delta of the Koleroon and 
Kaveri; a well-watered garden, vicing in fertility with the 
delta of the Nile, and forming the granary of Souther 
India, ft had been conquered in the seventeenth century 
by a Mahratta prince of the house of owas but it was 
cut off from the homes of the Mahratta-speaking people in 
the western Dekhan by the intermediate territories of the 
Carnatic Nawab.! 

‘Yanjore had suffered much from the encroachments of 
the Movhuls, but was otherwise an independent principality, 
Isolated fiom the Mahratta empire, the Mahratta Rajas 
of Tanjore paid no such allegiance to the Maharajas at 
Satara, or Peishwas at Poona, as was paid by Sindia or 
Holkar, the Gackwar or the Bhonsla of Berar. Tor many 
years the frontiers of Tanjore were oscillating, like those 
of the Mahratta empire; but during the elvhteenth 
century they became fixed, and the Raj of Tanjore is 
described as a compact territory, seventy miles long from 
north to south, and sixty miles frorn east to west. It 
was bounded on the north by the Koleroon, on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Marawar 


1 Tanjore was orivinally a province of the old Tlindu empire of 
Vijayanazar, After the battle of ‘Valikota, the Hindu viceroy or Naik 
hecame an independent Raja, Then followed intermiltent wars between 
‘anjore and Trichinopuly. The Tanjore Kaja was overpowered, 
ancl called the Mahrattas to his help. In 1680 the Mahrattis helped 
him with a vengeance. They saved him from destruction and then 
overran his terri tory, and took posession of his kingdom in payzent 
for their services, See aufe, page 170. 
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country,! ancl on the west by Trichinopoly and the Tondi- | A.1. 

man’s country.” 1800-180 
Swartz, the missionary, was favourably disposed towards yy.tratin 

the Raja who was reigning in 1775 when Tanjore was rule des- 

restored by Lord Pigot. Indeed the Raja had permitted cribed by 

him to preach and establish schools. But the evidence of Swarts. 

Swartz reveals the agony of Tanjore. The people were 

groaning under oppression and misgovernment, The Raja 

was a slave in the hands of Brahmans; he lived iramured 

in the recesses of the palace, surrounded by a multiplicity 

of wives, and left the administration in the hands of 

a rapacious minister. The cultivators were at the mercy 

of renters, who took sixty or seventy baskets of rice ont 





UThe Marawar country is a relic of Ilindu antignity, and closely 
associated with the Iegendary wars of Ramaant Rivana, The peopte 
were primitive, and included the caste of Katars, or hereditary robbers, 
In modern times the traet fell into the possession of the Rajas of 
Sivaganga and animad, the former of whom was known as the little 
Marawar, whilst the latter was known ns the great Marawar, The 
Kaumad estate was granted to the ancestors of the great Marawar, with 
the title of Sethipati, or ‘Counnauder-in-chief,” for the defenee of 
the road and protection of pilgvims resorting to the saered pagoda of 
Ramisseran, | 
~$ The ‘Tondiman was originally a Zemindar, who rendered. great 
services Lo the last India Company during the wars in the Carnatic, 
aul was rewarded by the title and eats of Raja. One incident in 
the family histery is suggestive of old Tlindn life, There was an 
ancient dispute between the Tondiman and Sivaganea Rajas respecting 
asmall tract of land about ten miles Jong. Generation after generation 
fouyht for this land, so that four-fifths of it became jungle, whilst the 
remainder was sowed sword in hand, and reaped with bloodshed, 
Many attempts were made to settle the dispute, but without avail. At 
Inst a Major JYackburne, Kesident at Tanjore, summoned the repre- 
sentatives on either side to bring all their documents and vouchers. 
After six weeks’ laborious investivation, Major Blackburne discovered 
beyond all doubt that most of them were forgeries, oth parties, seeing 
that the foct was patent, acinitted that every document of importance 
had been fabricated for the occasion ; but they confilently appenled to 
the boundary stones, which they swore had been set up from a remote 
antiquity.” On inquiry however Major Blackburne found that four 
years previously uone of the stones had heen in existence, Major 
Blackburne then decided the case on his own anthorify by dividing the 
Jand equally between the Toudiman aul Sivaganya Rajas, and setting up 
new boundary stones under the seal of the british government? By so 
doing he offended both parties, but he put an end to the interminable 
wars, auc before long the whole jungle was brought under cultivation. 
This measure, in the eyes of natives, was one of the oppressions of 
British rule, 
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of every hundred ; and sometimes the entire harvest Ww 
reaped by the servants of the Raja, whilst the cultivators 
looked helplessly on. In 1786 it was reported that sity 
five thousand of the inhabitants had fed from Tanjore 
and that many of those who remained refused to Cultivate 
the lands unless there was a change in the administration 

Unfortunately the English government at Madras was 
more or less responsible for this tyranny. When Lord 
Pigot restored Tanjore to the Raja, he engaged that there 
should be no interference for the future in the adininistr 
tion. The Madras government could consequently only 
remonstrate with the Raja, and its advice was thrown away 
At last a coinmittee of inspection was appointed, and Swartz 
was nominated a member. The Raja appealed to the 
pledges given him by Lord Pigot, and promised to amend 
his administration ; but he dic little or nothing, and the 
Madras government left matters to drift on. 

The Raja died without tssue in 1787. His death was 


(ls 


succession: followed by a disputed succession, There was an adult 
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half-brother, named Amar Smgh, and an adopted son, ayed 
ten, named Serfoji. The recognition of the Madras govern. 
nent, as the superior authority in the Peninsula, was 
necessary to settle the case, Accordingly, the Madras 
government nominated twelve Pundits, who decided against 
the adoption, on the ground that the boy was disqualified 
by reason of his age, and by being the only son of his 
natural father. Under such circumstances Amar Singh, the 
half-brother, was placed upon the throne of Tanjore by the 
Maclras government. 

The administration of Amar Singh was as oppressive as 
that of his predecessor. He placed the boy Serfoji in close 
conlinement, together with the widows of the deceased 
Raja. After some delay, and repeated complaints, the 


decision of Maclras government insisted on the liberation of the 


Madras 
Pundits. 


prisoners, and Serfoji and the widows were removed to 
Madras. Then followed a petition from Serfoji, claiming 
the throne of ‘l’anjore by the right of adoption, More 
Pundits were consulted, who decided in favour of the 
adoption. ‘The Madras government, after Jong and careful 
consideration, dctermined that a mistake had been made, 
and resolved on dethroning Amar Singh in favour of 
Serfoji. 
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Amidst the contradictory interpretations of Sanskrit law, A.D. 
and the conflict of authority on the part of the Pundits, it is 1800-1807 
impossible to say who was’ the rightful Raja. Indeed it is 6.365 of 
impossible to say how far the Pundits on either side may Lord 
have been swayed by undue influences. Swartz intimates Wellesley : 
pretty plainly that the Tanjore Pundits were bribed by a cypher 
Amar Singh; while it is equally probable that the Madras 8% 
Pundits were bribed by Serfoji. Lord Wellesley solved 
the problem by placing Serfoji on the throne on the con- 
dition that the entire administration should he transferred 
to the Company’s officers. Accordingly Serfoji was put in 
possession of the town and fort of Tanjore and maintained 
by a yearly grant of thirty-five thousand pounds, together 
with one-fifth of the revenues of the Raj ; whilst a yearly 
stipend of about nine thousand pounds was awarded to the 
ex-Raja Amar Singh. 

Carnatic affairs had drifted into still greater confusion. Carnatic 
The introduction of British administration had become a Mlatrs : 
crying necessity, not only for the deliverance of the people US ol 
from oppression, but for the security of the East India Com- ive 
pany’s possessions in the Peninsula, In the war against 
Tippu in 1791-92 Lord Cornwallis had followed the ex- 
ample set by Lord Macartney during the invasion of Hyder 
Ali, and assumed the entire management of the Carnatic, 
as the only safeguard against underhand practices and 
failure of Supplies. After making peace with Tippu in 
1792, Lord Cornwallis concluded a treaty with Nawab 
Muhammad Ali, under which the Company was to assume 
the management of the Carnatic in all future wars, and 
the Nawab was pledged to carry on no correspondence 
whatever with any other state, native or foreign, without 
the sanction of the British government. 

Muhammad Ali died in 1795, and was succeeded on the Suspicious 
throne at Arcot by his eldest son, Umdut-ul-Umra. In eae ce 
1799 Lord Wellesley prepared for the conquest of Mysore ; a 
but as he purposed to make short work with Tippu, he fysore 
would not hamper his operations by taking over the Car- war, 1799. 
natic. He soon regretted his forbearance. The Nawab 
and his officers created such obstructions at critical mo- 
ments that it was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
they were guilty of systematic treachery. 

After the capture of Seringapatam the treachery came to 
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light. A clandestine correspondence was discovered y 
had been carried on with Tippu by both Muhammad Ali 
and his son Umdut-ul-Umra, Some sympathy between : 
Muhammadan prince at Arcot and another at Seringapatam 
was perhaps to be expected ; although the Carnatic had 
been ravaged and plundered by Tippu only a fey short 
years before. But the primary duty of Lord Wellesley was 
to secure the safety of the Company’s rule in India ; aii) 
it was impossible for him to overlook deliberate treachery 
which threatened the existence of the Company, and which 
certainly violated the treaty of 1792, and put an end to al] 
confidence in the future good faith of the Carnatic family, 

Umadut-ul-Umra was on his death-bed, Lord Wellesley 
refused to disturb his last moments; and nothing was 
done beyond investigating the correspondence until afte; 
his death in July, rSor. The family was then told of the 
treachery which had been discovered, and the resolution 
of the Company, that henceforth the Carnatic was to be 
brought under the same system of government as Tanjore 
and Bengal. The dynasty was not to be subverted. There 
was to be a titular Nawab of Arcot in the same way that 
there was a titular Nawab Nazim of Murshedabad ; but he 
was no longer to exercise any civil or military authority, 
and the entire administration was to be transferred to the 
servants of the Company, ‘Uhere were two claimants of 
the throne, a son and a nephew; and the nephew was 
said to have a better claim to the succession because the 
son was illegitimate. In the first instance the throne was 
offered to the son of Umdut-ul-Umra, but he refused the 
proffered terms. It was then offered to the nephew and 
accepted. An allowance of about fifty thousand pounds 
a year was assigned to the new Nawab for his personal 
expenses ; and a yearly grant of one-fifth of the revenues 
of the Carnatic was set apart for the maintenance of the 
family.4 


hich 


1 The Nawab of the town of Surat on the side of Bombay was equally 
dependent on the British government, equally helpless in defending the 
place, and equally incompetent to manage its internal affairs, In 18eo0 
the dynasty of Surat shared the fate of that of the Carnatic, Advan- 
tage was taken of a disputed succession to assume the government and 
revenues of Snrat, and to reduce a favoured claimant to the position of 
a titular pensioner, 
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By these autocratic measures Lord Wellesley put an end — 4.p. 
to the anarchy and oppression which had prevailed for 1809-1801 
centuries in Southern India, At the same time he estab- yagvas 
lished the British government as the dominant power in Pyesidency 
the Peninsula. Brtish administration was introduced into predomi- 
the Moghul Carnatic, and into the newly-acquired territories ae ie ag 
- in Mysore, from the Kistna to the Koleroon, and from the *%""* 
Bay of Bengal to the frontier of the Mysore Raj. It was 
also introduced into the countries to the south of the Kole- 
toon; and not only Tanjore and Trichinopoly, but Tinne- 
velly and Madura became British territory.1 Further to 
the west, on the Malabar side, Malabar proper and Kanara 
were in like manner brought under British administration ; 
whilst the states of Coorg, Cochin, and Travancore were 
brought into feudatory relations with the British govern- 
ment, which have continued, with the exception of Coorg, 
down to our own time.?. ‘Thus the Madras Presidency, 
which was originally restricted to a sandy tract on the 
~. Coromandel coast of six miles in length and one inland, 
was extended westward to the coast of Malabar, north- 
ward to the Kistna and Godavari, and southward to 
Cape Comorin. 


1 The English collectorate of Madura includes Dindigul and the two 
Marawars, Sivaganga and Ramnad. 3 

* The general character of these feudatory relations will be sufficiently 
described in the next chapter, In 1834 the Kaja of Coorg declared — 
war against the British government, and was speedily reduced by 
Fritish arms. His country, at the expressed and unanimous desire of 
the people, was then brought under the Company’s rule. The incident 
belongs to the adwinistration of Lord William Bentinck, and will be 
told hereafter. 
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‘THE Mysore war did something more than establish the 
British government as the dominant power in the Peninsula, 
It put an end to the phantoin of a balance of power in the 
Dekhan and Hindustan, ‘The Nizam was helpless > hig 
very existence depended on the Dritish government. The 
Peishwa’s government was faithless ; it sent no contingent 
to join the forces of the Mnglish and the Nizam, and kept 
the envoys of ‘ippu at Poona Jong alter the war began, in 
order to carry on underhand negotiations with the eneny, 





. Henceforth it was for the British government, and for tha 
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government alone, to keep the peace of India by the 
exercise of a paramount power, 

The political system contemplated by the Marquis of 
Wellesley hes in a nutshell ‘he native states were to 
surrender their internadonal life to the British gover- 
ment in return for British protection, They were to make 
no wars, and to carry on no negotiations with any other 
state whatever, without the knowledge and consent of the 
British government. ‘They were not to entertain French 
men or any other Muropeans in their service, without the 
consent of the British government. The greater princi- 
palities were each to maintain a native force commanded 
by British officers for the preservation of the public peace; 
and they were each to cede certain territories im full 
Sovereignty to meet the yearly charges of this force. ‘The 
lesser principalities were to pay utbute to the paramount 
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power, Tn return the British government was to protect A.v, 
them, one and all, against foreign enemies of every sort 1799-1802 
or kind. ‘This system had already been carried out as ~~ 
rerards the petty Hindu principalities of Travancore and 

Coorg, which had been left intact in the Peninsula. Its ex- 

tension was now to be urged on the greater powers of 

the Dekhan and Hindustan. 

The Nizam of Hyderabad was the first to enter into the TheNizam 

new political system; the first to become a fendatory of the becomes a 
British government. Nizam Ali agrced to the maintenance try. 
of a native force under British officers, known as the Hyder- 
abad Subsidiary I*orce; and he ceded back to the British 
overnment all the territories which had been given him 
after the Mysore conquests in 1792 and 1799, to meet the 
charges of the Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. This was the 
beginning of the new political system of a British empire 
over nitive feudatories.! 

Lord Wellesley next tried to bring over the Peishwa’s The 

government to the subsidiary system. Ie offered to make Peishwa 
over the remaining share of the Mysore country, provided 'S* 
the Peishwa would agree to the same terms as the Nizam. 
Baji Rao and Nana Farnavese were anxious for the proffered 
territory, but would not accept the conditional treaty. They 
urged that the Peishwa was endowed with the inherent right 
to collect chout for the whole of the Mysore territory ; and 
they tried to convince Lord Wellesley that it would be 
politic to make over the proposed share of the Mysore 
conquest to the Peishwa as an equivalent for the col- 
lection of the chout throughout the whole of the Mysore 
territory. They met all other proposals by diplomatic 
evasions. The Peishwa would help the English against 
the French, but would not dismiss the Frenchmen 1n his 
service. He would take English battalions into his pay 
provided he might employ them against his refractory 
feudatories. But he would not accept the mediation of the 
English in the claims of the Mahrattas against the Nizam, 
nor pledge himself as regards wars or negotiations with 
other states or principalities, 

Daulat Rao Sindia was still more refractory. He was 


1 A distinction must be made between the Hyderabad Subsidiary 
Force and the Hyderabad Contingent. ‘The Contingent was a later 
creation. 
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barely nineteen years of age, but he exercised a preponde. 
rating influence in the Mahratta emptre, and was yuijeg 
with exaggerated ideas of his own Importance and power 
Lord Wellesley refraimed from exciting his suspicions by any 
premature disclosure of his larger political views, and aul 
attempted to engage him in a defensive alliance aging 
the Afzhans, Lord Wellesley himself was in some alam 
about the Afghans. Zeman Shah, the reigning Sovereign of 
Afghanistan, was a grandson of the once famous Ahmad 
Shah Abdali, and longerl to tread in the footsteps of his 
illustrious progenitor. In 1796 he had advanced into the 
Punjab as far as Lahore; but was compelled to retury to 
Kabul the following year on account of distractions in his 
own territories. Later on he sent a letter to Jord Wellesley 
announcing his intention to invade India, and Inviting the 
British government to help him to drive the Mahrattas out 
of Hindustan. Lord Wellesley forwarded this letter to 
Joautat Rao Sindia, and proposed an alliance between the 
Tinglish and Mahrattas against Zeman Shah. But Daulat 
Rao Sindia was not to be terrified by an Afehan invasion, 
The slaughter of the Mahrattas at Paniput in 1761 had 
died out of the memory of the rising generation.  Accord- 
ingly Daulat Rao Sindia treated the letter of Zeman Shah 
as the idle vapourings of a distant barbarian; and refused 
to hamper himself with an English alliance for resisting 
an invasion which might never be attempted.t 

Lord Wellesley was exasperated at the apathy of Daulat 
Rao Sindia, for he was seriously afraid of the Afghans. He 
knew nothing of their domestic wars and endless feuds; he 
only knew that they had more than once established a 
dominion in Hindustan, and must be anxious to recover their 
lost power. He was in great alarm lest the Afghans should 
invade Oude; for Oude had nothing to protect her but 
afew English battalions, and a rabble army, in the pay of 
the Nawab Vizier, that would be worse than useless in the 
event of an invasion. 


st) 


1 In a previous generation, when the Afghan armies of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali were overrunning the Punjab, and (hieatening [industan, neither 
the Moghuls nor the Mahrattas ever troubled themselves about the 
Afghans until the invaders reached Delhi. Since then thirty years 
had passed away. Ahmad Shah Abdali dted in 1773, and his sons were 
too much occupied in fighting one another for the throne fo attempt a 
renewal of their aggressions on Tindustan, 
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Under these circumstances T.ord Wellesley called on the — a.n. 
Nawab Vizier of Oude to disband lis own army, and 1799-1502 
devote the money thus saved to the maintenance of a larger esas 

4 as 227) Demands 
number of the Company's battalions. ‘The Nawab Vizier on the 
refused to do anything of the kind. Lord Wellesley was Nawab 
jmperious and peremptory ; he was not disposed to give in Visler of 
to the Nawab Vizter as he had given in to the Peishwa Oude, 
and Daulat Kao Sindia. He considered that unless Hin- 
dustan was in a sufficient state of defence against the 
Afghans, the British empire in India would be in peril. 
Accordingly he compelled the Nawab Vizier to cede half 
his territeries and revenues for the protection of the 
remaining half; and he devoted the additional income thus 
acquired to the permanent defence of Hindustan. 

As a matter of fact the threatened invasion of Zeman Justifica- 
Shah turned outa bugbear. Jn 1800 the would-be conqueror tivn of 
of Hindustan was dethroned and blinded by one of his herd Wel- 
prothers, and ultimately compelled to seek a refuge in british ends 
tertory. Lut Lord Wellesley had no means of knowing 
what was going on. ‘abul in those days was associated 
with the invasions of ‘limur, Nadir Shah, and Ahmad 
Shah Abdali; and for aught Lord Wellesley knew to the 
contrary, hosts of Tartars and Afghans might have rushed 
into Hindustan like a destroying flood. Moreover no help 
was to be expected from native princes. ‘The Mahrattas 
would have held aloof and played a waiting game, The 
Muhammadans expected Zeman Shah to deliver them 
from the English, The Rajpttts expected him to deliver 
them from the Mahrattas. ‘Then again there was no know- 
ing what the French might be doing in the background. 

Under such circumstances Lord Wellesley was driven by the 
instinct of self-preservation to take extreme measures for the 
permanent defence of Hindustan against foreign invaders. 

Meanwhile Lord Wellesley turned an anxious eye towarcls Persian 
Persia. During the anarchy which followed the assassina- allairs : 
tion of Nadir Shah in 1747, the old trade between Bombay ee 
and Persia had dwindled away. Persia was the theatre of over a 
bloody struggles between the Persian and the Turkoman, Zend, 
otherwise known as the Zend and the Kajar. Yor a brief 
interval the Zend gained the mastery, but in 1794 was com- 
pelled to succumb to the Kajar, amidst massacres and 
atrocities too horrible for description, A Kajar dynasty was 
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founded hy Agha Muhammad Khan. For a brief Interval 
it was exposed to Russian aggression. Subsequently he 
was reason to suspect that it might be made an instrument 
of French intrigue. Accordingly, having got rid of ea 
as a creature of the Ifrench in the southern Peninsula i 
was natural that Lord Wellesley should provide against ae 
possible danger that might be brewing to the north-weg i 
Hindustan, 

In 1800 Lord Wellesley sent Captain John Malcolm oy 
mission to Persia, to create a diversion against Zeman Shah 
on the side of Khorassan, and to counteract any desiuns 
that might be entertained by France. The mission has Jef 
no mark in history; but Malcolm was.a man of his tine 
and destined to play an important part in the later altairs 
of India. He distinguished himself in Persia by a lavish 
distribution of presents amongst the Shah and his courtiers 
who were equally poor, vain, and mercenary; and he cop. 
cluded a treaty, under which the Shah agreed to act, if 


“necessary, against Zeman Shah, and to exclude all French. 


men from his dominions.? : 

Meunwhile the progress of Mahratta affairs had engaged 
the anxious attention of Lord Wellesley. In 1800, Nam 
Farnavese, the famous Mahratta minister, was gathered tg 
his fathers. Hewas a Brahman statesman of the old Hindy 
type. For many years he had grasped the real power, and 
treated the late Peishwa, Mahdu Narain Rao, as a child; 
but Baji Rao, the successor af Mahdu Narain, was older, 
more experienced, and consequently more troublesome, and 


1 The Kajar conqueror, Agha Muhammad Khan, was extending his 
conquests to the eastward, when he was called away by Russian agares: 
sion in Georgia ; but he was saved by the death of Catherine the Second 
in 1796, and the unexpected recall of the Russian army by her son and 
suecessor the Emperor Paul. In 1797 Agha Muhammad Khan was 
assassinated, and after another interval of wars and. distractions, was 
succeeded by his nephew, Futih Ali Shah, the second sovereign of the 
Kajar dynasty, who died in 1834. 

* John Malcolm belonged to the old military school of political 
officers, In 1783 he landed at Madras as a boy ensign of fourteen, 
In 1784 he took charge of the prisoners surrendered by ‘ippu after 
the treaty of Mangalore, and cansed some amusement on the occasion 
by reason of his extreme youth, In 179 he distinguished himself in 
the Mysore war under Lord Cornwallis, In 1798 he took an active 
part in the disbandment of the Nizam’s Trench battalions. He was 
only thirty-one when he was sent by Lord Wellesley on his mission to 
Persia, 
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was for ever Intriguing against his authority, The death of  a.v. 
Nana Farnavese released Baji Rao froma state of ministerial 1799-1802 
thraldom, but exposed him more than ever to the galling ~~ 
dictation of Daulat Rao Sindia. Shortly afterwards Sindia 

was called away to the northward by disorders which had 

broken out in Holkar’s territory; and Baji Rao was left 

alone at Poona to follow his own devices without any inter- 

ference whatever, 

The dominion founded in Malwa by Mulhar Rao Holkar Aftairs of 
was at this period passing through a crisis, which tempted Holkar : 
the interference of Daulat Rao Sindia, Ailah Bai, the fumdation 

’ . .. Of Indore. 

daughter-in-law of Mulhar Kao, had carried on the civil 
administration of the state ever since his death in 1767,} 
She had transformed the village of Indore into a wealthy 
capital ; and henceforth the name of Indore was applied to 
the state as well as to the capital. She died in 1795, leaving 
the state of Indore in the sole possession of her commander- 
in-chief, Tukaji Holkar. 

Tukaji Holkar died in 1797, leaving two legitimate sons, Troubles 
one of whom was an imbecile. Daulat Rao Sindia hurried 1 the 
away from Poona to Indore, and played the part of a suzerain. ees 
He placed the imbecile son of Tukaji Holkar on the throne, rise a ; 
and put the other in prison and eventually murdered him ; Jaswant 
his object being to render his own influence paramount at Rao 
Indore. But an illegitimate son of Tukaji appeared upon Mol". 
the scene under the name of Jaswant Rao Holkar. This 
man had no pretensions to the throne, for they were barred 
by the baseness of his birth. He had professed to be the 
partisan of the half-brother whom Sindia had set aside; but 
when the half-brother was murdered, Jaswant Rao fled to the 
jungles and tumed outlaw andi freebooter after Rajput 
fashion. He was joined by a host of the predatory rascals 
who infested Central India at this period,—Bhils, Pindha- 
ries, Afghans, and Mahrattas, In this fashion he became 
so formidable that Daulat Rao Sindia was compelled to 
march against him with a large army and attempt to suppress 
him by main force. 

The army of Jaswant Rao Holkar was reckoned at 
twenty thousand men, all of whom were maintained by 
plunder. It is needless to dwell upon the details of rap:ne, 


1 See ante, page 343. 
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desolation and bloodshed which characterised his proceed. 
ings, and rendered him the pest of Malwa and Deyar. 
In Oc tober, 1801, he was attacked and routed by Sindia anq 
his French battalions ; but defeat in those days was of littl 
avail in suppressing a freebooting chief, whose name alone 
was a tower of strength for outlaws and refugees of ever 
kind, and a rallying point for all the brig eands and black. 
guards in Central India, 

Meanwhile Baji Rao was free from all restraint. Nana 
Farnavese was dead, and Danlat Rao Sindia was busied jn 
establishing his influence over the territory of the Hothkar 
family in Indore. Accordingly, the young Peishwa at Poona 
pursued a wild career of revenge upon all his enemies, real 
or supposed. Jt would be teclious to dwell on his acts of 
savage ferocity ; a single instance will serve as a type A 
brother of Jaswant Rao Holkar had given some offence, or 
comniutted some crime, and was condemned to die by being 
dragged through the erreets of Poona tied to the foot éf 
an elephant. Baji Rao was not only deat to the humblest 
prayers for mercy, but reyelled in the sufferings of his vicum, 
We looked on with delight whilst the wretched man was 
being dragyed by the elephant from the palace yard, and 
filling the air with his shrieks at the prospect of a death of 
lingering agony. 

Baji Rao hac soon reason to repent of his cruelty. News 
arrived at Poona that Jaswant Rao had re-assembled his 
scattered forces, inflicted some small defeats on Daulat Rao 
Sindia, and was marching to Poona to be revenged on the 
Peishwa for the tortures which had been inflicted on his 
brother. 

Baji Rao was in great consternation, He was half in- 
clined to agree to the treaty with the English, and accept 
their protection. Sincha, however, prevented the Brinsh 
alliance for a while by despatching a large force to reassure 
the Peishwa. In October, 1802, the decisive battle of 
Poona changed the fate of the Mahratta empire. ‘The 
united armies of Sindia and the Peishwa were defeated by 
Jaswant Rao Holkar; and Baji Rao fled for his hfe to the 
western coast, and escaped on board an English ship to the 


port of Bassein, about twenty miles to the northward of 


Boinbay. 
Baji Kao was paralysed by the disaster. Another Peishwa 


a | 
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was set up by Jaswant Rao Holkar at Poona, and PBaji Rao acn. 

saw nothing before him but min. In this extremity he 1802-1803 

agreed to sign the obnoxious treaty, provided the English Wecniesk 

restored him to his throne at Poona. Accordingly the pe 

treaty of Bassein was concluded on the last day of 31st Dec. 
December, 1502. 1802, 

by the treaty of Bassein Baji Rao severed all the ties The 

which bound the Mahratta princes to him as Peishwa, lord Veishwa 

“paramount, and suzerain. He absolutely abdicated the becomes a 
headship of the Mahratta empire. He pledged himself to PoMCIOn: 

hold no communication with any other power, not even with 

the great feudatories of the empire, such as Sindia and 

Holkar, the Gaekwar and the Berar Raja, without the con- 

‘sent of the British government. He also ceded territory 

for the maintenance of a Poona Subsidiary Force, He thus 

secured his restoration to the throne of Poona; but, as far 

as trcaties were binding, he hacl ceased to be lord paramount 

ofthe Mahratta empire; he had transferred his suzerainty to 

the East India Company; and henceforth was bound hand 

‘and foot as a feudatory of the British government. 

The treaty of Bassein is a turning-point in the history of Objections 
India. It established the British empire as the paramount to the 
power in India, but it rendered a Mahratta war inevitable. dee 
It was impossible for. a Mahratta prince of Baji Rao’s 
character and surroundings to fulfil the obligations involved 
qn such a treaty ; he was certain, sooner or later, to attempt 
to recover the lost headship of the Mahratta empire. It 
was equally impossible for Daulat Rao Sindia to respect 
the terms of a treaty which shut him out from the grand 
object of his ambition, namely, to rule the Mahratta empire 
ja the name of the Peishwa. 

In 1803 Baji Rao was conducted by a British force from Treachery 
‘Bassein to Poona. ‘The Madras army under Colonel Welles- of the 7 
ley, and the new Hyderabad Subsidiary Force under Colonel sen 
Stevenson, were moving up from the south in the same direc- “ 
‘tion for his protection, Yet at this very time Bajl Rao 
‘was secretly imploring Daulat Rao Sindia and the Bhonsla 
Raja of Berar to march to his assistance, and deliver him 
from the English supremacy.} 

' Mudaji Bhonsla died in 1788, and was succeeded on the throne of 
Berar by his eldest son Rushoji Bhonsla, who reigned twenty-eight years, 
and died in 1816, Baji Kao wasimploring the help of Rughoji Bhonsla, 
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A.D. Sindia and the Bhonsla had each taken the field with a 
tro}: large army, and were restlessly moving near the western 
Stupefac- frontier of the Nizam’s dominions. They were closely. 
tion of watched by Wellesley and Stevenson, but they were stupe- 
Sindia and fied by the treaty of Bassein, and knew not what to do,. 
ae They had no particular regard for Baji Rao; indeed they 
onsla. : } rey 
were opposed in theory to the supremacy of the Brahman 
Peishwas, Daulat Rao Sindia had long been intriguing to 
gain the ascendency at Poona, and rule the Mahratta feuda.. 
tories in the name of the Peishwa; whilst every successive’ 
Raja of Berar nursed the design of overthrowing the Brah-- 
manical supremacy, and seizing the throne at Poona as the 
representative of Sivaji. But both Sindia and the Bhonsla - 
preferred the Brahman sovereignty to the British; and they. 
hesitated to conclude treaties with Lord Wellesley, or to. 
begin a war. 8 
Crafty pro. Meanwhile both Sindia and the Bhonsla used every effo 
ceedings of yo induce Jaswant Rao to join them. They were prepare 
io to make any sacrifice; to ignore the legitimate branch o 
Holkar, tolkar’s family, and to acknowledge Jaswant Rao as Mahd-” 
raja of Indore. But Jaswant Rao was richly endowed with . 
the craft and cunning of his race. He was profuse in pro. 
mises to join the allies against the English; and by these 
means he procured from Sindia and the Bhonsla all the: 
recognition and countenance he wanted ; and then he went. 
back to Indore, to strengthen his position and await the. 
result of the expected collision with the English, At Indor 
he received repeated invitations from Sindia and th 
Bhonsla ; but he replied to all with seeming frankness,— 
“Tf I join you in the Dekhan, who is to take care o 
| Hindustan ?” 4 
Alarm of | All this while Lord Wellesley was full of alarms at the 
Lord Wel- presence of Sindia’s French battalions between the Jumna 
lesley at and the Ganges. De Boigne had returned to Europe, and wag 
Sindia’s : 2 : og 
French succeeded in the command by a violent French republican) 




























battalions, named Perron, who was known to be hostile to the En glish 
Perron collected the revenues of the Doab for the mainte 
nance of his French battalions ; and the imagination of Lord). 
Wellesley was so fired by his fear and hatred of the French, 
that he pictured Perron as a French sovereign of upper? 
Hindustan, with the Great Moghul under his thumb, and 
unbounded resources at his command. 
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The state of affairs in Europe gave a fresh impetus to 
ese alarms. Napoleon’s expedition to Egypt had revealed 
e vastness of his ambition. The young Corsican was 


r grand designs. News of a renewal of the war between 
reat Britain and France was expected by every ship from 
@urope ; and many besides Lord Wellesley imagined that 
he imperial dreamer at the Tuileries was still longing to 
jutdo Alexander by conquering the oriental world from 
he Mediterranean to the mouths of the Ganges, 


‘gast of India where a French armament could anchor. 
He was especially alarmed at the convenient position of 
Baroche on the western coast to the northward of Surat, 
 Baroche was a port belonging to Sindia, situated at the 
‘mnouth of the Nerbudda river. Accordingly, the fevered 
magination of Lord Wellesley was again at work. He 
jictured a French armament sailing down the Red Sea, 
ad across the Indian Ocean, to Sindia’s port of Baroche ; 
1 French flotilla going up the Nerbudda river from Baroche 
othe neighbourhood of Indore; a French army marching 
through Malwa, followed by a host of Mahrattas and 
Rajputs, joining Perron at Agra and Delhi, and pretending 
_ to conquer India in the name of the Great Moghul. 


was impending ; and that directly the war note was sounded 
ie was to march towards Delhi, break up Sindia’s French 
yattalions, and occupy the whole territory between the 
fumna and the Ganges. 

Meanwhile Colonels Wellesley and Stevenson continued 
o watch Sindia and the Bhonsla in the Dekhan. Sindia 
vas still waiting to be joined by the recreant Jaswant Rao 


‘1 Baroche, or Broach, bad fallen into the possession of the English, 
ogether with other territories in Guzerat, during the first Mahratta war 
nthe days of Warren Hastings, but had been needlessly and heedlessly 
nade over to Mahadaji Sindia at the treaty of Salbai in 1782, See 
nte, page 374. 

. PF 


pared to march in the footsteps of the great Macedonian 4, designs 
m Egypt to Persia, and from Persia to Hindustan, The of Napo- 
ace of Amiens in 1802 was only an interval of preparation leon. 


“Lord Wellesley brooded over the map of India with a Tears of 
alous eye. He pondered over every vulnerable spot on the a Freneh 


_ At this time, General Lake, commander-in-chief of the Instrue- 
e Bengal ariny, was posted at Cawn pore on the frontier of tions to 
Oude, Hewas told by Lord Wellesley that a Mahratta war lle 
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Holkar, but his language as regards the British government 
and its allies was more hostile. He threw out hints to 
the British Resident, who accompanied his camp, that he 
meant to collect chout in the Nizam’s territory. He was 
doubtful, he said, whether there would be peace or way 
between the Mahrattas and the English; and he could 
airive at no decision on this point until he had talked the 
matter over with the Bhonsla Raja of Berar. 

Sindia had a meeting with the Bhonsla, but nothing was - 
decided, The two chiefs professed to be the friends of the. 
British government, but naturally cavilled at the treaty of 
Bassein. They said they ought to have been consulted | 
before it was concluded, and that many of the articles 
required more discussion. 

In August, 1803, Colonel Wellesley put an end to these 
vacillations. “If,” he said, ‘‘Sindia and the Bhonsla are 
such friends of the British government as they profess to be, 
let them prove their sincerity by marching back their armies 
to their respective dominions.” Sindia replied that the 
English ought to set the example; in other words, that | 
the English were to leave Sindia and the Bhonsla with | 
their armies of freebooters to threaten the frontier of the © 
Nizam, whilst Wellesley returned to Madras and Steven. . 
son withdrew to Hyderabad. Sindia forgot that he had 
threatened to plunder the Nizam’s dominions, and had. 
doubted whether there was to be peace or war. Sindia was.’ 
accordingly told that it was he, and not the British govern- 
ment, who had broken the peace, and that therefore he must... 
take the consequences. | ie 

Thus began the second Mahratta war. The Residentleft” 
Sindia’s camp. Sindia and the Bhonsla moved towards | 
the south-east, as if to threaten Hyderabad; but ther . 
operations were feeble and undecided. They marched and 
countermarched more to delay action than to carry out any. 
definite plan. , a 

At last Wellesley and Stevenson agreed to make a com- ; 
bined attack on the united armies. By some accident: 
Wellesley alone came upon the enemy near the village of. 
Assaye on the Nizam’s frontier, and resolved to fighta battle. 
single-handed., His force only numbered four thousand five’, 
hundred men, whilst that of the Mahrattas numbered fifty; 
thousand, The battle of Assaye was fought on the 23rd of: 
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: September, 1803. The Bhonsla Raja fled at the first shot, avn. 
and Gindia soon followed lis example, The Mahratta 1803. 
artillery, however, worked great execution; and Wellesley 

only won the battle by cavalry and infantry charges, It 

was the clashing of a fiery few of Jiuropeans against a host 

of Mahrattas ; and the fery few won the day.! The victory 

was decisive, but one-third of the European force in the 

| British army lay dead or wounded on the field. 

The victory of Assaye was followed by the capture of £nd of the 
fortresses, and another victory at Argaum. It wonld be Dekhan 
| tedious to dwell on the details of the military operations, ee 
which, however much they redounded to the credit of the eas ae 
| youthful Wellesley, were destined to be overshacowed by = 
the glories of the Peninsula and Waterloo. It will suffice 
tosay that by the end of the year 1803 the Dekhan cam- 
ign was over, and Sindia and the Bhonsla sued for peace. 

Meanwhile General Lake had carried on another brilliant Take’s 
campaign in Hindustan, He left Cawnpore in August, campaign 
1803, defeated Perron’s cavalry at Alighur, and captured the ee 
~ Alghur fortress. He next marched on to Delhi, defeated pites of 
the I'rench infantry, and entered the capital of the Moghuls Alichur 
' as 2 hero and a conqueror. More than forty years pre- and Delhi, 
viously the last representative of the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul, the unfortunate Shah Alam, had fled from Delhi 
to Bengal, and taken refuge with the English. Ten years 
later he fied back from his protected retreat at Allahabad 
tothe city of his fathers under the wing of the Mahrattas, 

In 1803 he was pondering over his dehwverance from the 
Mahrattas, and the advent of his English protectors at 
the capital of Aurangzeb and tomb of Humayun. 

The imperial family were much excited by the arrival of Settlement 
the English army. Some finery and tinsel were furbished with Shah 
up to enable the blind and aged Shah Alain to give a recep- Alam. 
tion to the English general. The tottering descendant of 
Aurangzeb then placed himself under Bnitish protection ; 
and was left to dwell in the palace, supported by a hberal 
pension from the British government. 


1«This is he that far away 
Against he mnyviads of Assaye 
Clash’d with a fiery few and won.” 
"VENNYSON’S Octe on the Duath of the 
Duke of Wellington, 
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Gencral Lake left the city of Delhi in charge of Colong 


1803-1804 Ochterlony, and brought the campaign to a close by the 
End of the CUPture of Agra and victory at Laswarit, The battle of 
campaign J.aswari broke up the French battalions for ever, and pnt the 
in Ilindus- English in possession of the whole of upper Hindustan, 
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The fate of Perron was somewhat extraordinary. At the 
very beginning of the campaign he appeared as a suppliant 
to the English general. le was in bad odour with Sindia. 
his life was in danger; and he was anxious to retire tg 
British territory with his private fortune. Permission was 
granted, and Perron ultimately took up his abode in the 
French settlement at Chandernagore, and then dropped into 
oblivion. 

Sindia and the Bhonsla had no alternative but to accept 
the dictation of the British government. Accordingly they 
concluded treaties on the basis of the treaty of Basscin. Sindia 
renounced all pretensions to the regions northward of the 
Jumna and westward of the Chambal ; all hold on the Great 
Moghul ; all claims to collect chout or plunder from the 
Rajptits, Jats, or other native princes. To all appearance 
his power for mischief had gone for ever.1. The Bhonsla 


? The negotiations with Daulat Rao Sindia were conducted by Major 
Malcolm and General Wellesley. Sindia’s prime minister was a veteran 
Brahman and born diplomatist, with a sonr, supercilious, inflexible 
countenance, which nothing cculd disturb. The most startling demand 
or expected concession was received without the movement of a 
muscle. Malcolm said that he never saw a man with such a face fora 
gaine of brag; and henceforth the grey-haired Maltratta went by the 
name of **Old Brag.” Years passed away, and Wellesley returned to 
Europe and became Duke of Wellington. Malcolm met him and asked 
him about Talleyrand, Wellington replied that he was very much like 
“Old Brag,” but not so clever. 

Negotiations under such circumstances were not easy. Malcolm 
went to Sindia's camp, and found the young Maharaja almost as grave 
as his minister. A meeting took place ina large tent amidst a storm 
of rain, Suddenly a volume of water burst in torrents through the 


‘canvas, and fell upon an Irish officer named Pepper. The Mahara 


screamed with laughter at the eatastrophe, and all present joined in 
the chorus, All gravity was at anend. The rain was followed by 
a storin of hail, and the diplomatists and their followers fell to work 
at collecting the hailstones, which are as refreshing as ices in the hot 
plains of India, 

But nothing could stop the pertinacity of ‘Old Brag.” Ona sub 
sequent occasion he demanded that an article should be inserted in the 
treaty that out of respect for the caste of Brahmans of which the 
Peishwa was a member, and out of friendship for Maharaja Sindia, and 


a 
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Raja belonged to a smaller fry. He ceded Cuttack on the a.p. 
east and Berar on the west; and was henceforth known as 1803-1834 
the Raja of Nagpore. But Lord Wellesley was afraid to ~~ 
yaunt his conquests in the eyes of the people of England, 

unless he could prove that they were necessary for protection 

against the Trench. He kept possession of Cuttack because 

it was the only vulnerable tract on the Bay of Bengal that 

was open to imvasion from the scaly but he made over 

the territory of Berar proper as a free gilt to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad. | 

In 1804 Lord Wellesley had completed his pohtica] Comple- 

scheme for the government of India. The Gackwar of tion vee 
Baroda accepted the situation, and ceded territory for the oe ae 
maintenance of a Subsidiary Force. ‘The Rajput princes rouge 
and the Jat Raja of Bhurtpore gladly surrendered their system : 
old international life, with all its wars and feuds, for the Melkar 
sake of protection against the Mahrattas. ‘he cession es 
of Cuttack by the Berar Raja removed the only break . 
on the British line of seaboard from Calcutta to Comorin. 
Only one power of the slightest moment remained outside 
the pale of the new political system ; and that was Jaswant 
Rao, the Mahratta freebooter who had usurped the throne 
of Holkar. 

In those days the British government had no_ interest Status of 
or concern in the rightness or wrongness of Jaswant Rao’s Jaswant 
pretensions. It was in no way responsible for his nsurpa- me 
tion, for that had begun before the subsidiary treaties were Biscions 
concluded with the other Mahratta powers. The British toa 
government might have arbitrated, but it could not force protective 
the people of Indore, nor the Mahratta princes in general, to Mince. 
accept its arbitration. It could not conclude any subsidiary 
or protective treaty, which would gnarantee Jaswant Rao 
Holkar in the domimons of the Holkar family ; because, 
according to the common understanding of the Mahrarta 
states, Jaswant Rao Holkar was a rebel against the Peishwa, 
and an illegitimate son of the late ruler, wlulst the Jegitimate 


for the purpose of increasing its own reputation, the British government 
should prohibit the slaughter of cows throughout TTindustan, Such a 
wholesale demand was perilous to the well-being of European soldiers, 
to say nothing of Jénglishmen im general, who are supposed to 
owe their superiority to beef. Accordingly the proposition was rejected 
as inadmissible, 
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4.D. heir was still alive. But Lord Wellesley was willing to loaya 
1803-1804 Jaswant Rao alone, provided only that he abstained from all 
aggressions upon the territories of the British government 
or upon those of its allies. 
Predatory But Jaswant Rao was a free lance of the old Mahvratta 
ae type; a man of the stamp of Sivaji with the instinct of a 
Rao freebooter running in his blood. He did not aspire to he a 
Holkar, Warrior and hero like the Sindias. He preferred plunder to 
political power; and consequently took more delicht iy 
commanding loose bodies of predatory horsemen, like 
another Sivaji, than in directing the movements of drilled 
battalions of infantry, like Mahadaji Sindia or Daulat Rao, 
It was the boast of Jaswant Kao Holkar that his home was 
in the saddle, and that his dominions extended over every 

country that could be reached by his horsemen, 
Formid- = In 1803, whilst English and Mahrattas were engaged in 
able power wars in the Dekhan and upper Hindustan, Jaswant Rag 
us OOH: Holkar collected a golden harvest in Malwa and Rajptitans, 
Subsequently he was joined by deserters or fugitives from 
Sindia and the Bhonsla; and but for the presence of the 
English in Hindustan might have become the most for- 

midable predatory power in Central India. 

Ideas of But Jaswant Rao Holkar was ill at ease.’ He was an 
Jaswant Esau amongst the Mahratta powers, without fear or love 
iad for any one of them. He was alarmed at the victories of 
the English. It was obvious to his mind, moulded by 
Mahratta culture, that he had an inherent right to collect 
chout, which the English were bound to respect. As a 
matter of fact, he could not keep his forces together without 





plunder or chout. But he feared that the Enghsh were .— 


unable or unwilling to recognise the sacred nights of tie 
Mahrattas, and were bent on putting a stop to his future 
expeditions. 


Rebuffed Jaswant Rao proceeded to work upon the English withall  - 
by General the wariness of a Mahratta. He wrote an arrogant letter to 


Lake, 


his rights, but still professing much friendship, He con- 
tinued the work of collecting chout and plunder from the 
protected allies in Rajputana, and at the same time he urged ~ 
them to throw off their dependence on the British govern- 
ment. He was told by General Lake that the English 
had no desire to interfere with him, but that it was absolutely 


General Lake, full of pretensions as regards what he called 
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necessary that he should withdraw to Indore territory, and — a.n. 
abstain from all aggressions on the British government or its 1303-1504 
allics. = 

Jaswant Rao then took a more decided tone. He requested Arrogant 

permission to levy chout according to the customs of his demands 
ancestors. He offered to conclude a treaty, provided the as 
Rritish government would guarantee him in the possession 
of Indore territory, But he refused to withdraw from 
Rajputana until the Iinglish complied with his demands. 
He wrote letters still more peremptory to General Wellesley 
iy the Dekhan, threatening. to burn, sack, and slaughter by 
hundreds of thousands in the event of refusal. He invited 
Daulat Rao Sindia to join him in an attack upon British 
possessions ; but Sincia was already disgusted with his duph- 
rity, and not only refused to have anything more to do 
with such a faithless chieftain, but reported Jaswant Rao’s 
proticred alliance to the Brittsh authorities. 

There was no alternative but to reduce Jaswant Rao to Prepara- 
submission. General Lake was ordered to move southward tions for 
into Rajptitana, whilst Gencral Wellesley moved northward war against 
fom the Dekhan; and Jaswant Rao would then have been iets 
hemmed in between the two armies, and compelled to sur- Jfolkar. 
render at discretion. But there was a famine in the Dekhan; 
the rains had failed, and the country had been ravaged by 
the armies of Sinclia and the Bhonsla. Gencral Wellesley 
could not move from the Dekhan, but ordered Colonel 
Murray to march from Guzerat towards Malwa with a suffi- 
cient force to co-operate with any force which might be sent 
by General Lake, Daulat Rao Sindia also offered to co- 
operate with the English for the reduction of Jaswant Rao, 
whom he declared had forfeited all claim to consideration 
from his treacherous refusal to join the allied Mahratta 
armies before the battle of Assaye, 

In April, 1804, General Lake moved an army into General 
Rajptitana, and sent a detachment in advance under Colonel Lake in 
Monson. Jaswant Rao beat a hasty retreat through Rajpi- Rape 
tana towards Indore territory in the south, In May the oe of 
English force captured Holkar’s fortress of Rampoora, Jaswant 
known as Tonk-Rampoora. The rains were now approach- Kao, 
ing, and General Lake left Colonel Monson to keep Jaswant 
Rao in check, and then returned to cantonments. 

‘The force under Coloncl Monson consisted of five 
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battalions of sepoys, a train of artillery, and two bodies of 
irregular horse, one under a Lieutenant Lucan, and the other 
under Bapoji Sindia, a kinsman of Daulat Rao. In June 
Monson crossed the river Chambal and reached Kotah, 
and was joined by a body of troops in the service of the 
Rajput ruler of Kotah, who was anxious for the friendship 
of the British government. Monson was daily expecting to 
be joined by Murray with the force from Guzerat, as well as 
by a force which Daulat Rao Sincia promised to send from 
Ujain. Accordingly he advanced through the pass of 
Mokundra into Holkar’s territory, and continued his march 
some fifty miles further to the southward, 

In the beginning of July Colonel Monson was staggered 
by a succession of untoward events. His supphes were 
running very low, ‘Treachery was in his camp of which he’ 
was ignorant; Bapoji Sindia was sending secret messages to 
Jaswant Rao to turn back and advance against the English 
brigade. Next Monson heard that Colonel Murray had 
taken fright ancl was retreating to Guzerat; and that Jaswant 
Rao had stayed his onward flight and turned back, and was 
marching against him with overwhelming forces, and a vast 
train of artillery. 

Colonel Monson ordered a retreat to Mokundra_ pass, 
leaving the irregular horse to follow. Shortly afterwards 
Bapoji Sindia came up with a story that Jaswant Rao had 
routed the irregular horse, and that Lucan was taken prisoner, 
Monson reached the Mokundra pass; and Bapoji Sindia 
filled up the measure of his iniquity by deserting the 
Inglish and going over bodily to Jaswant Rao with all Ins 
horsemen, Shortly afterwards Monson was attacked Ly 
the whole army of Holkar, but succeeded in repulsing the 
enemy. 

Unfortunately, instead of holding out at the Mokundra 


Kotah and pass, Colonel Monson continued his retreat to Kotah. The 


AQTS, t 


ruler of Kotah lost heart at seeing the fugitives, and_ shut 
his gates against them. ‘The rainy season was at its 
height. Colonel Monson continued his retreat towards 
the north, but his supples were exhausted, and_ his 
mins sank hopelessly in the mud. He was obliged 
to spike his guns and destroy his ammunition to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. Sindia’s com- 
mander came up to join him with the expected detachment 
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from Ujan: but when the Mahratta saw the wretchel | a.v. 

state of the fugitives, he turned his guns upon the English 1504-1805 

Force and went over to Jaswant Rao. It is needless to 

“dwell on further details of disasters in crossing rivers, and 

prvations and sufferings beneath the pitiless rains, The 

Fetreat became a disorderly rout, during which the English 

sepoys were constantly exposed to the charges and sur- 

prises of Jaswant Rao Holkar. About the end of August, 

1804, the shattered remains of Monson’s bngade managed 

foreach Agra. | 
Monson’s retreat was one of those disasters which will Disastrous 

upset the designs of the ablest statesmen. The political political 

system of Lord Wellesley was in imminent danger. Fora results, 

teief interval British prestige vanished from Hindustan. 

Jaswant Rao Holkar was exaggerated into a Mahratta hero, 

and was joined by most of the predatory bands of Central 

India. Even the Rajput and Jat princes, the protected 

allies of the British government, were shaken in their 

allegiance by the successes of the victorious Mahratta. 

Jaswant Rao took possession of Muttra, and then with Jaswant 

happy audacity hastened to Delhi, to seize Shah Alam, and Rao 

plunder Hindustan in the name of the Great Moghul. He ae 

was beaten off from Delhi by a small force under Ochter- Delhi a 

ony ; but meanwhile a new ally had sprung up in his rear. Bhurtpore. 

“The [4t Raja of Bhurtpore threw off his dependence on the 

Pritish government, and declared in favour of Jaswant 

Rao Holkar. The fortress of Bhurtpore was the strongest 

$n Hindustan. The huge walls of hardened mud rose 

“yound the city like a rampart of mountains. They were a 

“godsend to Jaswant Rao. He sent his guns and infantry 

“within the walls, and began to ravage the Doab with his 

army of horsemen, like a Tartar Khan of the olden time. 

General Lake took the field with his cavalry, and soon Lake 

touted and dispersed the Mahratta horse, The English defeats 

captured the fortress of Deeg, which also belonged to the a 

Bhurtpore Raja. But then, instead of completing the hesieces 

destruction of Jaswant Rao, General Lake advanced against Bhurtpore, 

Bhurtpore, and endeavoured to capture the impregnable 15°5- 

fortress without even a siege-train. For a period of four 

months, from January 1805 to the following April, he wasted 

the strength of the English army in trying to storm these 

‘enormous earthworks. To make matters worse, Daulat Rao 
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Sindia threw off his allegiance to the British governiment, 
and declared fov Jaswant Rao Holkar. 

The fortunes of the IMnghsh soon began to brighten, 
The Raja of Bhurtpore grew frightened, and was restored to 
the protected alliance on paying a fine of two hundred 
thousand pounds to the British government. Subsequent 
defeats inflicted on Jaswant Raowbrought Daulat Rao Sindia 
to his senses. Difficulties were being removed, and tran- 
quillity was about to be restored, when negotiations were 
upset by the home authorities. At the end of July, 1805, 
Lord Cornwallis landed at Calcutta, and took up the office 
of Governor-General, and the policy of the British govern- 
ment mmderwent an important change. Shortly afterwards 
Lord Wellesley returned to Iingland. 


Lord Wellesley was a statesman of the highest order, 
who brought the political experiences of western culture to 
bear upon the conditions of Asiatic rule, His genius was 
untrammelled by the narrow ideas which grew out of a 
trading monopoly, and which swayed the better judgement 
of Robert Clive and Warren Hastings. He valued the 
security and prestige of the British empire in India ata 
higher rate than the commercial privileges of the Hast India 
Company ; and consequently he raised up a host of enemies, 
who could not appreciate his comprehensive foresight. But, 
in the teeth of all opposition, he established the sovereignty 
of the British government over the greater part of India, 
and put an end for ever to the English-born fantasy of a 
bakance of power. 

Lord Wellesley has been compared with Akbar. Con- 
sclously or unconsciously, he sought to build up a British 
empire in India on similar foundations to tnose of the 
Moghul empire of Akbar. He avoicled, however, the spirit 
of oricntal intrigue, which balanced one element of race or 


-yeligion against another ; and he laboured to provide for the 


peace and security of India by establishing the British 
government aS a paramount power over Moghuls and 
Mahrattas, and protecting the chieftains of Rajptitana against 
the predatory incursions of Sindia and Holkar. He formed 
a school of political officers, whose aspirations were linked 
with the well-being of the British empire, rather than with 
the maintenance of the Company’s monopoly ; and thus ke 
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led to the identification of British interests with those of — a.n. 
India, which has been the maim work of the nineteenth 1593. 
century. Small in stature and imperious in will, he was 
known to his admirers as the “glorious little man ;” and as 
Jong as the Anglo-Indian empire retams a place in history, 
the name of the Marquis of Wellesley will rank amongst its 
most illustrious founders, 

Lord Wellesley was led into errors, but they were the Errors of 
errors of genins—the outcome of a foresight which credits Wellesley 
enemics with the entertainment of designs beyond their os ee 
ower of execution. Wellesley gauged the ambition of the cae. 
first Napoleon, and foreshadowed the dreams which would 
‘have carried a French army from the Mediterranean to the 
Ganges; but he overrated the resources as well as the 
prescience of the imperial dreamer, anc he underrated the 
obstructions and difhicultics which beset Napoleon in Europe, 
and checked his advance in the footsteps of Alexander. He 
provided for the defence of India against plans which had 
no real existence, excepting in his own imagination, but 
which nevertheless might have proved substantial dangers 
had Napoleon been a Wellesley, or Wellesley a Napoleon, 

Lord Wellesley was the founder of the Indian Civil Remodel- 

Service on its existing footing. The old servants of the ie the 
Company were emphatically merchants ; and he rightly con- eal 
sidered that mercantile training is of small usc to civil Service. 
administrators in comparison with a knowledge of history, 
Jaw, political economy, and Indian languages. Moreover, 
during the old commercial period, money-making too often 
became a master passion, and certainly exercised an undue 
influence on the Indian rulers of the eighteenth century. 
With these views Lord Wellesley founded a College on a 
grand scale at Calcutta, with a competent staff of professors, 
for the special education of young civilians fresh from 
Europe ; and although his plans were dwarfed for a wlule into 
insignificance by the Court of Directors, yet in the end they 
led to the establishment of a College at Haileybury, which 
served as a training-school for Indian civil servants until the 
introduction of the competitive system in comparatively 
modern times, 
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within, the previous half century.? Rebel Muhammadan — a.p. 
Viceroys had thrown off their dependence on the Great 1805-1807 
Moghul, and converted their provinces into kingdoms. Bains 
Mahratta freebooters. had created an empire over feudatory ee 
princes on the basis of plunder; and their dominions had respecting 
been consolidated by Brahmans, who played the part of native 
ministers, accountants, and collectors of revenue. There POW*": 
were no political constitutions or hereditary aristocracies in 

either the Moghul or the Mahratta empires ; nothing but 

bodies of officials, organised chiefly for the collection of 
revenue, bound by no national ties, and only held together by 

asystem of red-tape and routine, which in times of revolution 

or disaster was either broken up or dwindled into hereditary 

names and sinecures. 

The older states of Europe may have been created in a Contrast 
similar fashion ; but they have endured for a thousand years, between 
and the traditional experiences of a past history have con- Eutapent 
vetted subject populations into nationalities, and rude warrior ao 
barons into landed nobilities. The kingdoms of India, with princi- 
the exception of the Rajpiit principalities, were things of palilies, 
yesterday, without national life or organisation. The king- 
doms of Europe had undergone a political training under 
kings and emperors, parliaments, popes, and priests, which 
had moulded them into substantive states, quickened them 
with International life, and fitted them for the exercise of 
political power within their respective circles, and the ob- 
servance of their obligations and duties in the European 
states System. 

The princes and nobles of India required the same Absence of 
training as the old feudal kings and barons of Europe. The political 
Great Moghul, the last symbol of imperialism, had shrivelled ee 
into a feeble pageant. The little vitality that remained in 
the name hacd died out under a Vizier, or an Amir of 
Amirs, who might be Moghul or Mahratta, Afghan or Arab, 
according to the daily game of revolutions and shuffling of 
factions at the Moghul capital. Lord Wellesley was a 
generation in advance of his age. He saw, with that true 
ecnius which is rarely understood or recognised by contem- 
poraries, that a new Paramount power was necessary for the 

1 The only exceptions of importance were the Rajputs, and they 


were overrun by Mahrattas, and were as shattered as the Nizam after 
the batule of Kurdla. 
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a.p, salvation of India ; and that such a power could be exercigeg 
1805-1807 by the British government and by that government alone 
ee: But Lord Wellesley made mistakes, like all other states- 
Lord Wel. Men who are dealing with a present whch is imperfectly ’ 
lesley. known, and a future that can only be conjectured, Hehad | 
over-rated the strength of the Mahrattas, and the dancer 1) 
of Sindia’s French battalions. Since then he had under. 
rated the powers of mischief which were still left in the “1! 
hands of the Mahratta princes. He was consequently taken 4: 
aback at the outbreak of Jaswant Rao Holkar ; especially |: 
when it was followed up by the defection of Sindia and the 
protected Rajas of Ra}putana. 
Return to The result of the embroglio was that the home authorities 
neutrality yesolyed to reverse the policy of Lord Wellesley, and revert 
ins to that of Sir John Shore ; to abandon the system of sy)- 

’  sidiary and protective alliances, and return to that of neutra}. 
ity and isolation ; and, above all, to conciliate the Mahratia 
princes to British ascendency by the restoration of con. | 
quered territories, anc surrender of captured fortresses, 

Mortifica- That Lord Wellesley was bitterly mortified by this decision 
tion of == may well be imagined; but every statesman who is in 
Wellesley advance of his-gencration must be prepared to see his ideas 
" ignored, misunderstood, or held up to derision, until popular 

errors are corrected by public disasters, and the foregone 
conclusions of those in power are educated by a larger ex- 

perience to a right understanding of the evils and their cure, 

Textreme Lord Cormwallis was prepared to go extravagant lengths | 
views of — in the way of conciliaticn and neutrality. He would have | 
oe withdrawn the Great Moghnl and all his family to Bengal, | 
wallig: and made over Delhi to Daulat Rao Sindia, with liberty to | 
recover his lost territories between the Ganges and the | 





Jumna. He would have abandoned the protective treaties 
with the Rajput and Jat princes, and left them to the tender 
mercies of the Mahrattas. 

Death of Fortunately for the interests of philanthropy, Lord Cor- 


ao wallis did not live to carry out these reactionary mtentions. 
svallie He was sixty-seven years of age; he had landed at Caleutia 


1805, at the end of July to be exposed to the damp heats ofa 
Bengal August, when every breeze from the south was laden 
with the feverish malaria of the Sunderbunds. In the month 
of September, the most trying month in the plains, he was 
travelling towards the north-west ; and the fatal result migit 
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have been foreseen. The anxious veteran became weak a.p. 
qn mind and body, sank into a state of insensibility, and 1805-1897 
finally, died on the 5th of October, 1805, before he had been  —— 
ten weeks mm the country. 
_ The successor of Lord Cornwallis was a man of a different Sir Georse 
culture. Sir George Barlow was not an independent noble- Barlow, 
man, educated in Wuropean politics: but a civil servant of the oo . 
Company, pliant under supenor authority, but self-willed 1805-7 z 
af his own sphere of action. We had been a member of his cha- 
council in the time of Lord Wellesley, and had steadily racter. 
“supported Wellesley’s Imperial policy. Subsequently, how- 
eyer, he accepted the policy of conciliation and neutrality, 
which Lord Cornwallis was preparing to carry out in accord- 

‘ance with the will of the home authorities, 

| The political apostasy of Barlow has been much con- Political 
‘demned, but perhaps without sufficient cause He aclopted {pestisy 
‘the imperial system of Lord Wellesley when that nobleman oe 
“was in power; but it was impossible for him to resist the 
yeaction in pubhe opinion, which had recalled Lord Wellesley 

‘and placed Lord Cornwallis at the head of aftairs, such 

“open rebellion against all the home authoritics, including 

‘both houses of parhament, would have been an unwarrant- 

able assumption, and have ended ina political suicide from 

which nothing was to be gained. 

By the end of 1805, Lord Lake had pursued Jaswant Rao Submis- 
Holkar into the Punjab, and forced him to come to terms, sion of 
A half-hearted treaty was concluded by Sir John Malcolm Jaswant 
with the Mahratta adventurer, which satisfied no one. Holkar, 
‘There was enough concession to the new policy of con- 
‘cilation to cxasperate Lord Lake, and enough spice of 
Welleslcy’s policy of imperialism to exasperate Sir George 
Barlow. All Holkar’s territories were restored to Jaswant 

Rao, except the fortress of ‘Tonk Kampoora; but he was 

bound over not to commit any aggressions on the British 
government, or on any of its allies, including the Rajput 

Rajas. 

_ This unexpected liberality revived the audacity of Jaswant Arrogant 
Rao. He claimed the territories in Hindustan and the preten- 


Dekhan, which he had demanded from Lake and Wellesley st0"s- 
Defore the veginning of the war. He claimed a right to 
collect contributions from the Raja of Jaipur. Lord Lake 
Was so disgusted with these arrogant demands on the part of 
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CHAPTER X, 


CONCILIATION ; LORD CORNWALLIS, SIR GEORGE BARLOW, 
AND LORD MINTO. 


A.D. 1805 TO 1813. 


THE second coming of Lord Cornwallis to India was the 
result of a political reaction. The British nation was 
alarmed at Lord Wellesley’s conquests, and his large assump- 
tion of political power. It was always averse to territorial 
agerandisement except for colonial purposes, or to humble 
France; and it was especially averse to conquests in India, 
which provided no outlet for the superfluous population of 
England, but only transferred large provinces from the govern- 
ment of native princes to that of the servants of the Last 
India Company. The Directors themselves were equally 
alarmed at the extenston of their dominion and responsi- 
bilities ; for they had learned by bitter experience that wars 
and conquests only added to the expenditure, without in- 
creasing the profits of the Company, or otherwise promoting 
the intcrests of trade. Above all, neither the British nation 
nor the Company could understand the new political dogina, 
that India could only be governed in peace by reducing her 
princes to the condition of feudatories, and setting up the 
British government as the paramount power. The policy 
of Lord Wellesley savoured too much of that of Napoleon 
to be acceptable to the people of England; and it was 
accordingly attacked on all sides tooth and nail. 

The real fact was that the native powers in India were 
not states after the European model. They were for the 
most part new and crude principalities, which had grown up 
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a prostrate foe, that he stopped the negotiations ; and they 
of course, Jaswant Kao Holkar gave in, and withdrew 4] 
demands, and accepted the proffered terns, 

But Sir George Barlow was not satisfied with this treaty 
He ordered the fortress of Tonk KRampoora to be restored 
to Jaswant Rao. The recovery of the fortress was nog 
gratifying to the faithless Mahratta, and he naturally thought 
he could do as he pleased. Accordingly he broke a} his 
pledges, and exacted enormous stms froin the Jaipur Raja. 
whilst Lord Lake, who hacl returned to head-quarters t¢ 
save the expense of his field force, was prevented rosy 
putting a stop to his depredations. 

Sir George Barlow next annulled the protective treaties 
which had been concluded with the chiefs of Kajptitana, 
He declared that the chiefs had forfeited British protection 
by the countenance they hac subsequently given to Jaswant 
Rao Holkar during the retreat of Colonel Monson, The 
Rajput chiefs had certainly deserted the Enelish and helped 
Holkar when they saw Monson running away. But in like 
manner they deserted Holkar and helped the English when 
they saw Jaswant Rao running away. The question in 
dispute however became a matter of personal quarrel be- 
tween Lake and Barlow. Lake had promised to restore 
the Raja of Jaipur to the protective alliance provided he 
resisted the advance of Holkar. The Raja performed his 
part, but Barlow annulled the protective treaty with Jaipur, 
and Lake was naturally indignant that his pledges should 
be ignored. But Barlow was deaf to all the protests of 
Lake, and abandoned the Rajptts to the irregular demands 
of the Mahrattas, with the exception of the Rajput state of 
Ulwar and the Jat state of Bhurtpore, whose claims to pro- 
tection could not be set aside. 

But the violence of the reaction against the policy of 
Lord Wellesley went too far for even Sir George Barlow, 
The home authorities proposed to restore all the territories 
which had been acquired by Lord Wellesley during the 
Mahratta war, Barlow replied that such a restitution would 
be most dangerous. Instead of inducing the Mahrattas to 
keep the peace, it would only tempt them to renewed efforts 
for the subversion of the British power in India, and a 
return to the wars and anarchy of the eighteenth century. 
Meanwhile the Mahratta feudatories heard of the proposal, 
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and were puzzled by the restoration of territory and — a.n, 
fortresses to Jaswant Kao Holkar, The Raja of Nagpore 1805-1807 
especially demanded the restoration of Cuttack and Berar, 

although Cuttack was essential to the maritime defence of 

British India, and Berar had been ceded to the Nizam, 

The Raja of Nagpore, however, was a true Mahratta ; and 

down to his death, in 1816, he never ceased to implore the 

British government for compensation on account of Cuttack 

and Berar. 

For a brief interval the policy of non-intervention ap- Brief 

peared to be a success. The predatory powers confined interval 
their depredations to Malwa and Rajptitana, and respected ° Peace. 
the territories of the British government and its allies. 
There were frequent rumours of confederacies against the 
_ British power, but they were generally discredited. To all 
‘outward appearance the Peishwa was politically dormant, or 
too much engaged m trying to reduce the smaller refractory 
feudatories within his own dominions, to attempt to carry 
on secret intrigues with other powers outside his fronticr. 
At the same time Sindia and Holkar were afraid of each 
other, and chielly busied themselves with exacting revenue 
and chout for the maintenance of their overgrown armies. 

In 1806 there was a great alarm in the Madras Presidency, Disaffee- 

There was a sudden rising of the sepoys at Vellore, and the ton in the 
Madras army was said to be disaffected. ‘The fortress ee 
of Vellore, which had been the scene of many tragedies in nae at 
the past history of the Carnatic, had been turned into a Vellore, 
residence for the Mysore princes of Tippu’s family. It wag 1806. 
held by a garrison of about four hundred Kuropean soldiers, 
and fifteen hundred sepoys. The sepoys arose in the night, 
and attacked the European barracks, firi ng through the Vene- 
lian windows until half the force were killed or wounded. 
Other parties of sepoys attacked the European houses and 
‘shot down thirteen English officers, who had rushed out to 
Hearn the cause of the uproar. All this while the Mysore 
Princes and their followers Were In active communication 
with the mutineers, supplied them with provisions, and 
hoisted the fag of Mysore over the fortress. 

Unfortunately the Muropeans had no ammunition, but Prompt 
the survivors made a sally from the barracks, and managed action of 
fo maintain a position on a gateway under cover of aq Villespie. 
bastion. Every officer was killed, but a gallant resistance was 
GG 2 
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A.D. maintained by a Sergeant Brodie, who was the hero of the day 
1805-1807 Meanwhile news of the outbreak was carried to Arcot, eisht 
| miles off, where Colonel Gillespie was in command, Relief 
was soon at hand. Colonel Gillespie galloped to Vellore 

with a troop of European dragoons, and two field guns, 
Gillespie rode far in advance of his men, and reached the 

gateway, amidst a furious fire, just as Brodie and his smal] 

party were burning their last cartridge. A chain of soldiers’ 

belts was let down by Brodie, and Gillespie dragged himself 

to the top of the gateway, and placed himself at the head of 

the survivors, who welcomed him as their deliverer, At his 
word of conmand the soldiers promptly formed, and drove © 

back the enemy with the bayonet. Presently the dragoons _ 

came up with the galloper guns. The gates of the fortress 

were blown open; the soldiers rushed in; four hundred 

mutineers were cut down; others were taken prisoners ; 

and a few only escaped by dropping from the walls, 

Needless A searching inquiry was made into the cause of the 
innova- mutiny. It was ascertained that the military authorities at 
eres Madras had issued orders forbidding the sepoys from | 
themutiny, 2ppearmg on parade with ear-rings or caste marks, and. 
requiring them to shave their beards and trim their mous- - 
tachios. Above all, an obnoxious head-dress had been. 
introduced, which was totally unlike the beloved turban, — 
and bore a closer resemblance to the European hat, which. 
has always been an eyesore to orientals. 
Agera- These innovations had rankled in the hearts of the | 
vated. by Madras sepoys, and exposed them to taunts and derision, | 
ae and At Vellore the disaffection was aggravated by the presence 
rumours, Of the Mysore princes, and the fact that many of Tippu’s | 
old. soldiers were serving in the English garrison. Moreover |; 
alarming rumours were whispered abroad that the new army ; 
regulations were only a preliminary to the forcible conver- 
sion of the sepoys to Christianity. ‘The prompt action of’. 
Colonel Gillespie put a stop to further troubles; but there 
were some disturbances at Hyderabad, which showed that © 
the disaffection was widely spread. | : 
Recall of The Court of Directors were so alarmed at this sepoy 
Bentinck mutiny, that they recalled Lord William Bentinck, the 
Ae Governor of Madras, as'well as Sir John Craddock, the > 
acras, : ; eg a 
commander-in-chief of the Madras army, for having sanc: . 
tioned such dangerous innovations. Lord William Bentinck | 
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protested against his removal, but the Directors were inex-  a.p, 
rable. Twenty years afterwards he obtained tardy redress 1807-1813 
by being appointed Governor-General of India. —7 


—J 


In 1807 Sir George Barlow was succeeded at Calcutta by Tord 
Jord Minto. ‘The new Govemor-General was strongly ee 
impressed with the wisdom of the policy of non-interven- an al 
tion, He was bent on eschewing the crrors of Lord Welles- 1807-1 3. 
Jey and walking in the ways of Lord Comwallis. Moreover 

Great Britain was engaged in wars against Napoleon, and 

peace in India was to be maintained at any price. 

~ Immediately after Lord Mainto’s arrival in Bengal, atten- ‘Curbu- 
tion was called to the state of affairs in Bundelkund ; and he lence and 
discovered to his surprise and disappointment that the policy a 
of non-intervention was sometimes not only inexpedient jana, 
but impossible, The territory of Bundelkund stretches to 

the southward of the Junina from Behar to Malwa. It 

was parcelled out amongst a number of turbulent chieftains, 

who had been partly conquered by Ah Bahadur, but 

who were supposed to acknowledge the suzerainty of the 
Peishwa. A large tract of Bundelkund had been ceded by the 

Peishwa to the British government for the maintenance of 

the Poona Subsidiary Force; but it was found that the country 

had never been completely subjected by the Peishwa, and 

that territory had been ceded which had never acknowledged 
hissuzerainty. DBundelkund was overrun with military frce- 

booters, A hundred and fifty fortresses were held by as 

many chiefs of banditti, who were permitted on the prin- 

ciples of non-intervention to settle their disputes by the 

sword. 

Sir George Barlow had sacrificed revenue and prestige Departure 
rather than violate the new policy ; but Lord Minto resolved froin the 
to take action. Military operations were undertaken with Bee. 
the usual success, “The result was that peace and order vention, 
were established in Bundelkund; and the turbulence and 

anarchy which had prevailed in these jungle tracts since the 

days of Aurangzeb, were banished out of the land under the 
protective influence of British rule. 

The Punjab next attracted the attention of Lord Minto, Rise of 
A Sikh chieftain, named Runjeet Singh, had brought the ee 
Sikh Sirdars under his authority, and established a sovercignty 50° Je 

3 See ante, page 391. Lahore, 
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By this time the Afghan empire, founded by Ahmad Shah Abdali, was | 
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which kept down rebels and bandits by the iron heel 
of military despotism. The territories of Runject Singh 
included the old battle-grounds where Alexander fought 
against Porus; and fears were entertained that Napoleon 
would march in the steps of the great Macedonian and 
attempt the conquest of Hindustan.} | 

In 1807 Runjeet Singh was making aggressions on the 
Sikh principalities of Sirhind, between the Sutlej and the 
Jumna. These Cis-Sutlej Sikhs had paid allegiance to the 
British government ever sce the campaign of Lord Lake; 
and they now applied for British protection against Runjeet 
Singh. The case was a difficult one, for it was necessary to 
conciliate Runjeet Singh as regards French invasion, ‘whilst 
maintaining British supremacy on the banks of the Sutlej, 

In 1808 Lord Minto sent a young civilian, named Charles | 
Metcalfe, to conduct the negotiations with Runjeet Singh; 
and by firmness on the part of the envoy, and the advance 
of a military force to the Sutlej, Runjeet Singh was induced‘ 
to give in, and withdraw his troops to the westward of the . 
river. Mr. Metcalfe established his reputation for tact and ~ 
discretion by his able conduct of the mission, and lived to .- 
play an important part in Indian history.? : 

Later on the affairs of Jaswant Rao Holkar fell into dis. - 
order. His subjects rebelled against him as a usurper, and | 
he sought to retain the throne by murdering his legitimate © 
brother and nephew. Next he took to drinking brandy, | 
until at last he was pronounced to be insane, and placed in - 
confinement; and his wife Tuls{ Baf assumed the govern» 
ment of Indore with the help of an Afghan adventurer, . 
named Amir Khan, 


1 According to the latest orthography ‘‘ Runjcet” is spelt ‘ Ranjit,” 
and this spelling has been adopted in dealing with Ranjit Singh, the 
Jat Raja, who is unknown to European readers. But the name of 
Runjeet Singh, the,“ Lion of Lahore,” has become classical. \ 

2 Besides Metcalfe’s mission to the Punjab, Lord Minto sent a mission, « 
under Colonel Malcolm, to the court of Persia, and another, under Mr, 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, to the court of Kabul, to counteract the sup: 
posed designs of the Emperor Napoleon. Neither mission was followed = 
by any practical result, and both might be passed over as obsolete, It | 
is, however, cnrious to note that Elphinstone never reached Kabul, but =. 
met Shah Shuja, the nominal sovereign of Afghanistan, at Peshawar. .~ 
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broken up; the whole cauntry was distracted by civil wars, and Shah 
Sluja was driyen into exile shortly after Elphinstone left Peshawar, 
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~The career of Amir Khan, the founder of the Tonk prin- | a.. 
cipality, reveals the wretched condition of Rajputana and 1807-1523 
Malwa. Originally Amir Khan was a leader of bandits, Bae Ke 
and as such he had been an associate of Jaswant Rao Amir 
~Holkar. His banditti grew into an army, maintained by Khan, 
forced contributions and robberies. When Jaswant Rao the 
became insane, Amir. Khan interfered in the affairs of In- eee 
dore ; he professed to protect the state of Holkar, whilst eae 
exacting large grants of territory and revenue from the 
weak government of Tulsi Bat 

Amir Khan, like all the predatory powers at this period, Aggres- 
was constantly in want of means to support his lawless sions of 
soldiery. IRajptitana and Malwa were exhausted, and he ae ie 

was compelled to look abroad. He revived some dormant Nowpore, 

claim of Holkar against the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpore, and 

mvaded Nagpore territory with a large army. 

Lord Minto sent a force to protect Nagpore, and the Inter- 

result was that Amir Khan was forced to reure to his own ference of 
‘territories. But Lord Minto felt that this interference was [ord 
a violation of the policy of non-intervention ; and he ex- re 
plained to the Court of Directors that he had interfered in 
behalf of the Raja of Nagpore as a measure of self-defence, 

_. to prevent any alhance between two Muhammadan powers, 
like Amir Khan and the Nizam. By this time, however, 
the home authorities were awakening to the fact that war, 
brigandage, and anarchy were on the increase in Central 
India; and they not only approved of what Lord Minto 

~ had done, but expressed a wish that he had made an end 

~ of Anur Khan. 

One episode will suffice to reveal the horrible state of Quarrel 
turmoil which prevailed in the fertile regions of Rajpiitana. between 
Every Rajput chieftain was anxious to marry a daughter of aie 
the Rana of Udaipur. The reigning Rana had only one feapecting 

. daughter, and she had been betrothed at an early age to the the 

~ Raja of Jodhpur. The Raja died, and was succeeded by dsughter 

a prince named Mdn Singh. Meanwhile the princess had Hees 

been betrothed to the Raja of Jaipur; but Man Singh 

claimed her hand on the ground that she had been be- 

‘trothed to the throne of Jodhpur, and not to the mere 

occupant for the time being. Desolating 
From 1806 to 1810, Rajpiitana was convulsed by this yo. 

domestic struggle between Jodhpur and Jaipur. Nearly all 1806-10, 
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ALD, the chiefs in Rajpttana took a part In the war, just as thei 
1807-1813 forefathers had fought on either side in the war of the Mahé 
Bharata. ; . 

Inter: Amir Khan went from one side to the other with his arm 


ference of of banditti, as best suited his own interests. Originally he 
ee was bought over by Jaipur, and helped to defeat Mn Singh, | 
" and shut him np in his fortress of Jodhpur, whilst ravaging 
the surrounding country. Next he was bought over by Mgn 
Singh, who offered to pay him a yearly tribute of some half 
a million sterling. Meanwhile Amir Khan was guilty of 
treacheries and wholesale assassinations, which alone would 

suffice to brand his character with infamy. 
Ravages All this time the Rana of Udaipur took no part in the 


a lc a 


ee war ; but his territories were exposed to the Yavagzes and 

YrlLLlas §F : ae z 

Afehans depredations of Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan, The 
ot a 


marches of the Mahratta and Afghan armics were to be trace 

by blazing villages and ruined harvests ; and wherever they 

encamped they turned the garden of Rajputana into a desert 

anc desolation. 

Rajput Tn this extremity the Rana of Udaipur claimed the pro- 

appeals for tection of the British government as the paramount power, 

ee He offered to cede half his territories for the defence of the 

ference, Other half The rival princes of Jodhpur and Jaipur joined 

1800. in the solicitation. They declared that there always had 
been a paramount power in India to protect the weak against 
the strong; and as the East India Company had become the 
paramount power it was bound to fulfil its duties, 

Results of | The interference of the British government would have 

non-inter- put an end to all this frightful anarchy; but it would have 

vention, been an open and undisguised violation of the policy of non- 

intervention. The Rana of Udaipur was refused all help. 

Driven by despair, he bought the protection of Amir Khan 

by the cession of a quarter of his dominions; and _ stooped 

to the ignominy of exchanging turbans with the Afghan free- 


booter. 
Murder of Still the war was raging between Jodhpur and Jaipur, 
the Amir Khan proposed to stop it by taking the life of the 
M gro, nocent cause of the quarrel; and he threatened to carry 


off the princess, and make her over to Man Singh of Jodhpu, 
unless his advice was followed. The miserable Rana gave 
his consent to the murder of his chikl; and the Rajput 
maiden accepted her doom, and drank the poison which was 
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to put an end to her existence. The terrible tragedy filled ain, 
western India with shame and horror; and there was not a 1867-1813 
chieftain in Rajputana who did not lament the fate of the ~~ 
unhappy princess, and execrate all concerned in the heart- 

less atrocity, 

But other causes were at work, besides the policy of non- Successes 
‘atervention, to prevent Lord Minto from interfering in af ne 
western India, The war between Great Britain and France ee 
was being fought in eastern waters. The Mauritius was 2 waters, 
depot for Trench frigates and privateers, which swept the 
seas from Madagascar to Java. ‘The merchants of Calcutta 
alone estimated their losses at two millions sterling since the 
beginning of the war, whilst, In one year, the East India 
Company estimated their losses at half a million.? ‘ 

In 1810 Lord Minto sent an expedition against the British 
\auritius and captured the island. In 18rx he sent expedi- occupation 
tions against the Dutch settlements in India, which had Oe a 
passed into the hands of Napoleon, ‘The island of Java and Java, 
was captured’ and occupied by the English down to the end 1810-18. 
of the war with France; but eventually it was restored to 
the Dutch, and irretrievably lost to the British nation. 

Lord Minto accompanied the expedition to Java, but Death of 
returned to Calcutta in 1812. Anarchy still prevailed in Jaswant 
Malwa and Rajpttana. Jaswant Rao Holkar died in 1811, rralkaws 
and was succeeded by an infant, named Mulhar Rao Holkar, jncrea-jng 
who had been adopted by his widow Tuls{ Bal. - This, how- anarchy.” 
ever, Was a matter of small moment In comparison with the 
dark clouds which threatened India in the shape of organised 
yattalions of bandits under Amir Khan, and the loose bands 
of marauders, who were known by the dreaded name of 
Pindhartes, 

The Pindharies were a low class of freebooters, who had Rise of 
been attached to the Mahratta armics during the desolating the Pin- 
wars of the eighteenth century. Their origin is lost in “>o"es- 
obscurity, but one body, as already seen, joined the Mah- 
raltahost that fought at Paniput.* “The Mahratta horsemen of 
any respectability affected to look down upon the Pindharies ; 
but it was only a difference between regular and irregular 


1 ‘The merchants at Calcutta chiefly confined their trading to the 
eistern seas, and consequently suffered most severely, ‘The East 
Tndiamen from Turope were armed like men of war. 

* See mule, page 338, 
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banditti; between gentlemen highwaymen who were realy 
to febt, and pickpockets and pilferers who were ready to ae 
away. 

Before the Mahratta wars of 1803 and 1804 the Pindharies 
had been distributed amongst different Mahratta chieftains 
One body was known as Sindia’ s Pindharies ; another body 

Holkar’s Pindharies ; and lands were assigned by Sindia 
and Holkar to different Pindhart leaders for the maintenanee 
of their respective hordes. When the wars were over the 
Pindharies stil! formed separate and independent bodies, hut 
followed the fortunes of any turbulent chieftain or lawless 
adventurer, They were not divided by differences of race 
and religion, but were the riff-raff of Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans bound. together by no tie save that of plunder. 

‘Two notorious Pindhari leaders were known by the names 
of Chetu and Khurim. There was no unton between the 
two; on the contrary they were jealous of cach other and 
often at open enmity; ancl they were entirely wanting in 
the military strength and organisation which characterised 
the army of Amtr Khan. 

At first the Pindharies confined their depredations to 
Rajputana and Malwa, Sometimes they made raids on the 
territories of Sindia and Holkar. On one occasion Daulat 
Rao Sindia captured the two Pindhan leaders, and kept 
them in confinement; but was at last induced to liberate 
thern on payment of a Taeoil of a hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. Subsequently, they extended thei raids into the 
Dekhan, and invaded the territories of the Peishwa, the 
Nizam, and the Raja of Nagpore. 

In 1809-10, Captain Sydenham, the Resident at Hydera- 
bad, described the proceedings of the Pindharies. Their 
incursions, he said, were as regular. as the periodical mon- 
soons, They seemed to wait with malicious pleasure until 
the crops were ripe upon the ground, and then robbed the 
unfortunate husbandmen of the fruit of their labours at the 
moment they expected to reap them. Tvery villain who 
escaped from his creditors, or was expelled for flagrant 
crimes, or was disgusted with an honest and peaceable life, 
fled to Central India and enrolled himself amongst the 
Pindharies. 

The Pindharies generally invaded a country in bands 
varying from one thousand to four, thousand men. On 
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reaching the frontier they dispersed in small parties of two — a.n, 
or three hundred. ‘They advanced with such rapidity that 1807-1513 
the story of their depredations was generally the first ~~ 
news of their approach, They were not encumbered with 

tents or baggage, but carried only their arms, and slept on 

their saddle-cloths. Both men and horses were accustomed 

to long marches, and they never halted except to refresh 
themselves, to collect plunder, or to commit the vilest out- 

rages on the female population, They subsisted on the 

grain and provisions which they found in the villages ; took 
everything that was valuable ; and wantonly destroyed all 

that they could not carry away. 

Lord Minto left India in 1813, and was suceceded as Departure 
Governor-General by Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of of Lord 
Hastings. One of the last acts of Lord Minto’s administra- a 
tion was to impress on the Court of Directors the necessity 3: 
for adopting large measures for the purpose of suppressing 
the Pindharies ; and thus from an early period the attention 
of Lord Moira was directed to the annual depredations of 
these organised bandlitt.. 

Lord Moira landed at Calcutta in the fifty-ninth year of Lord 

his age. Before he left England he had denounced the Moira 
ambitious policy of Lord Wellesley in seeking to establish ee 
the British government as the paramount power in Jndia. \ellesley. 
But his attention hacl already been directed to the yearly 
expeditions of the Pindharies; and soon after his arrival 
in Bengal he began to modify his political views. He 
reported to the Court of Directors that the battalions of 
Amir Khan and hordes of Pindharies numbered some fifty 
thousand men ; that they subsisted by plunder alone, and 
extended their ravages over an area as large as England, 
He emphatically declared that the affairs of the Company 
would never prosper until the British government was placed 
at the heacl of a league which embraced every native state 
in India, and was enabled to bring the whole strength of the 
league to bear upon any single power that disturbed the 
public peace. 

This sudden conversion of Lord Moira from the policy of 
von-Intervention to that of a paramount power had no effect 
upon the home authorities. There was sull the same morbicl 
dread of the Mahrattas, which misled the British nation at 
the beginning of the-century, Daulat Rao Smdia was still 
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a.p. regarded as a dangerous power like Chenghiz Khan oy 
1807-1813 ‘Timtty, In reality he was a prince in sore dis 


tress, worried 
Bisa: by an army which was in frequent mutiny from want of sub. 
an of the sistence, and paralysed by a terror of the ltnglish, which never 
home au- left him after the hattle of Assaye. We had been anxious 
thorities *? to follow the advice of the British Resident, who sti} ac 
ae companied his camp; but the R esident Was 4 Viclim to the 
carat = policy of non-intervention, and refused to advise Sindia, 
Thus in India and in england every one, save Lord Moira 
was a stiriet adherent to the policy of non-intervention, 
Accordingly, Lord Moira was told by the Directors that 
no league was to be formed, or any step taken for the Sup- 
pression of the Pindharies, that was likely to embroil the 
British government with the Mahrattas, or to give offence to 

Daulat Rao Sindia. 
cual Meanwhile black clouds were gathering over the Hima. 
ened war Jayas. Tfov years the Ghorka rulers of Nipal had been 
withNipal, making systematic encroachments on British territory. The 
1ohg: English in Bengal remonstrated in vain. They were anxious 
for peace at any price short of abject submission ; but the 
Ghorkas were beyond all bearing: appropriating villages 
and districts without a shadow of a claim, and turning a deaf 
car to all representations, or stubbornly insisting that the 
abstracted territory had always belonged to Nipal. Lord 
Minto sent an ultimatum to Khatmandu_ before he left 
Bengal, and Lord Moira sent another shortly alter his 
arrival, The result was the Ghorka war of 1814 and iors 
but before describing the military opcrations it will be as 
well to review the history of the Ghorka conquest of Nipal, 


CHAPTER XT, 
NIPAL HISTORY: GHORKA CONQUEST, 


A.D. 1767 TO 1814, 















nd ihe upper an a the shtleia aid Ganges; on the east and 
by China proper and the courses of rivers which are as yet Phibet. 
unfamiliar to modern geographers. The southern side of 

ne ee HEL ea to the ae of British 


me Northward of the Fimalayas the a Aa of 
Thibet stretches over little-known tracts towards the great 


Bipes of the His "and finally flows southward 
through Assam, and helps to form the delta of the Ganges. 
i “yeil of religious mystery hangs over the Hima- Religious 
layan mountains and the Thibetan table-land beyond. empire of 
Buddhism 
Buddhism, which once overshadowed Hindustan, was ,; niieil ae 


a northward Pee Ene eighth and a century les ted from 


— 2 Tt was known to Marco Polo as the desert of Lop, and was said to 
be haunted by evil spivils or goblins, 
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i 
A.D. reappeared amidst the mountain scenery of the Himalay | 
1767. and pathless wastes to the northward. But Hindustan : i 
never forgotten, The memories of the holy land BO | 
and Gaya, sanctified by the footsteps of Sakya Muni be | 
his disciples, were treasured in the hearts of the inn . 
every nionastery, from the boy neophyte of ty 
fourteen to the venerable Lama or abbot, who ruled 
and master. ‘To this day pious legends of M 
Benares are still the subjects of religious though 
ing in those remote regions, which are a ger 
the European,! | 
Creat Buddhism, like Christendom, has its bishops and its 4 
Lamaat heresies. The city of Lhassa, seated on the southem bank i 
Lhasa :° of the Brahmaputra, forty days’ journey from Pekin, js th 
uh Rome of Thibetan and Chinese Buddhi asa 
Lama at ~ : ‘ sm. At Lhassa a 
Digarchi, succession of Great Lamas, the supposed incarnations of 
Sakya Muni, exercise a spiritual dominion resembling tha 
of the Holy See, At Digarchi, ten days’ journey to the 
westward of Lhassa, the Veshu Lama is worshipped and pIo- 
tected by the emperors of China as their spiritual father. 
Descrip- ‘The valley of Nipal is located in the southern slopes of the 
tion of = Himalaya range. Itisshut out from Hindustan by the lower 
Nipal. shelves and precipices of the Himalayas; whilst the still lowe, 
range of mountains, at the base, is guarded by a broad bet 1 
of dense forest, from which a low marshy plain stretches | 
out towards the south, the whole being known as the Terai, | 
Nipal has rarely been invaded by Muhammadans or Moghuls, 


ates of 
elve or | 
4S lord 
agadha and 
t and teach. — 
r@ incognita to 


and to this day the Muhammadans form no part of its popu- 
lation. ‘ 
From a remote period this fertile and secluded valley has 


1 The holy land of Magadha is iuenctua, with tne made Kenar or 
Vihar, The word Vihar signifles a I3uddhist monastery, 

* Both the Great Lama of Jhassa and the Te-shu Lama of Digarehi 
are pontiffs of the yellow sect, the orthodox and reformed Buddhism of 
the court of Pekin. But the followers of the red sect, who retain much 
of the old devil-worship and incantations in their religions observances, 
continue to maintain monastlerics and Lamas of their own in Thibet and 
Bhutan, 

Thibet is nominally subject to the Chinese emperor, but little is 
known of the extent of Chinese jurisdiction in that quarter, Lhassa 
is the capital of what is called Chinese Thibet, and ts the abode cf 
a Chinese viceroy as well as of the Great Lama, 

3 Muhammad Tughlak sent an army over the Himalayas in the fou: 
teenth century, but it perished miserably, See an/e, page $7. 
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been inhabited by a peaceful and industrious race of A.D. 
Hindu Buddhists, known as Newars, Like India, the whole — 1767 


country was parcelled out into petty Hindu kingdoms, y7;.4, 
each having its own Raja; but in the early half of the Buddhists, 
eighteenth century the whole were absorbed in three king- 

doms, of which Khatmandu was the chief. Indeed, at this 

eriod the Newar Raja of Khatmandu was always treated 
by the last Indian Company as the ruler of Nipal. 

In those early times the valley of Nipal might have been Tappy 
likened to the happy valley of Rasselas. The Newars were valley of 
devoted to agriculture and trade, and pursued the even 
tenor of their way under the mild influence of Buddhism. Enel 
The Teast Indian Company carried on a profitable trade 
with Nipal; and numerous commodities, including quantities 
of gold from ‘hibet, were imported into Behar and Bengal. 

About 1767, ten years after Plassy, the Ghorkas of Ghorka 
Kashmir, a race of Rajputs and Brahmans, invaded the conquest 
happy valley of Nipal. There was no appurent cause of oa 
quarrel, The Ghorkas were a military people, hungering 
after territory and revenue; and the valley of Nipal, with its 
peaceful population of Buddhist Newars, was open to their 
mroads. They preserved the usages of caste, and worshipped 
the sane gods as the Rajpuits of Hindustan ; and the Ghorka 
conquest may have been a later wave of the great Brahmanical 
revival, which convulsed Inclia in medieval times, and drove 
Buddhism out of Hindustan. 

The Newars were as helpless to resist the Ghorkas as British 
sheep when attacked by wolves. The Newar Raja of imterven- 
Khatmandu abandoned his territories to the invaders, and an 7 
shut himself up in his capital, and implored the help of aki 
his mercantile friends in Bengal. Strange to say, the. English 
rulers responded to his prayers. Their trade was slack, 
their revenues were falling away, and specie itself was vanish- 
ing from Bengal. Moreover, the spirit of Clive was still 
abroad, and the Company’s servants were buming with 
military glory as well as commercial enterprise. A small 
force was sent to the Himalayas under a Captain Kinloch to 
deliver the Newar Raja from the Ghorkas, and re-open 
the outlets of gold from Thibet. Unfortunately Kinloch 
set out at the worst season of the year. He made a desperatc 
effort to march through the Terai in the middle of the rains, 
but was beaten back by malaria and want of provisions ; 
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and the Newars and their Rajas were abandoned to the; 
doom. 

Mahdraja Prithi Narain was the hero and sovereign of the 
Ghorkas. He conquered the Nipal valley by the aid of his 
Bharadars or barons. He made a great slaughter of th. 
Newar Rajas, and massacred every Newar of distinction 
throughout the country. The horrors of the Ghorka con. 
quest were beyond all telling. A European eye-witness, 
Vather Guiseppe, describes Prithi Narain as a monster of 
inhumanity—as crafty, treacherous, and blooclthirsty as any 
Tartar conqueror of the olden time. Atrocities and out. 
rages wcre committed which must be left to the imagination, 
At one city, six miles from Khatmandu, the whole of the jy- 
habitants were deprived of their lips and noses in punishment 
for their long and obstinate resistance to the invaders, 

The Ghorka conquest throws valuable light on the ancien; 
constitution of the Rajputs. The valley of Nipal was 
parcelled out amongst the Ghorka Bharadars, much in the 
same way that I'ngland was parcelled out amongst the 
Norman barons under Wilham the Conqueror. The Maharaja 
reigned at Khatmandu as sovereign and despot; but the 
Bharadars claimed for themselves and familtes an exclusive 
right to all offices and commands, as well as a voice in the 
national councils. Accordingly the Mahdraja selected his 
ministers exclusively from the Bharadar aristocracy; and in 
times of national emergency all the Bharadars in the kingdom 
were summoned to a council of state at Khatmandu. 

The strength of the Ghorkas lay in their military organi- 
sation, They maintained three armies at the expense of 
one, each army numbering about twelve thousand men, 
About the end of every year the existing 
civil hfe, whilst a new army was enrolled, which generally 
consisted of old soldiers, Thus three trained armies could 
be brought into the field in cases of emergency, whilst 
only one army was kept on military duty, and drew military 
pay. 

The old army was disbanded and the new army was 
enlisted at a yearly festival known as the Panjani, Atevery 
Panjani there was a redistribution of all offices and com- 
mands aniongst the Bharadars and their families. Indeed, 
under the old Ghorka constitution, the Panjani was the great 
institution of the year, when there was a change of ministers 


army returned to - 
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as well as officers and generals, and, nothing remained Per- an, 
manent excepting the Maharaja. 1771-1792 

Prithi Narain, the hero founder of the Ghorka dynasty in Dance: 
Nipal, clied in 1771, leaving two sons, The elder succeeded Prithi 
tothe throne, but died mm 1775, leaving an Infant son, a Narain: 
‘pabe in arms, Then followed the usual complication, The Run 
baby grandson of Prithi Narain was placed upon the throne ene 
under the name of Run Bahadur, _Theuncle of the infant, ifiele.. 
the younger son of Pritht Narain, became regent and ryy70.96, 
guardian, But the queen-mother also claimed to be regent 
and guardian ; and for some years there was a Struggle for 
supremacy between the queen-mother and the uncle—a 
struggle which used to be common to every Hindu court in 
India." In 1786, when the boy Mahdraja was eleven years of 
age, the queen-mother died, and the uncle became supreme. 
Henceforth the uncle surrounded the boy with all the young 
profligates of the court, and permitted him to indulge in every 
species of vice and cruelty, in the hope of thereby perpetuating 
his own authority as regent. It will be scen hereafter that 
he sowed thewind and reaped the whirlwind. 

Meanwhile the Ghorkas were troublesome and aggressive Chinese 
towards all their neighbours—westward towards Kashmir and invasion, 
the Punjab, and eastward towards Sikhim and Bhutan, One 1792. 
Ghorka army invaded ‘hibet and plundered the tem ples at 
Lhassa and Digarchi. The audacity and sacrilege kindled 
the wrath of the Chinese emperor and court of Pekin; and 
In 1792 a Chinese army. of seventy thousand men advanced 
against Nipal, 

~The Ghorkas were wild with alarm, and began to make Ghorkas 
advances to the English. Hitherto they had affected to dis- conclude 
dain tracle and traders, and. had displayed a haughty and a 
exclusive spint in their dealings with the Bengal govern- English, 
ment. But the victories of the English in the first Mah- 1792, 
ratta war had inspired them with respect, and they hungered 

for the help of British arms and soldiers.2 They hastily 

* Such rivalries and jealousies between a minister and a queen- 
mother have been frequent in all oriental eaurts from a remote antiquily, 
Sometimes the quarrel is prevented by a criminal intimacy between the 
two parties. In India the Iritish government arbitrates as the para- 
mount power, and all quarrels about a succession or a regency are thus 
nipped in the bud. 

2 ‘The old trade between Bengal and Behar had died out under the 
military despotism of the Ghorkas, and cvery effort lo recover it had 
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a.p. offered to negotiate a treaty of commerce and friendship 
17921795 with the English Resident at Benares ; and a treaty wag 
concluded in 1792, under which certain privileges wore 
granted to traders from British territories, and a fixeg 
duty of two and a half per cent was to be charged by 
either government on all commodities imported on eithe; 


side. 
Apply for The commercial treaty was a blind. The Ghorkgs 
help = amused the Bengal government with hopes of a revival of 
Cin, trade, and then asked for British help against China. Lord 


Cornwalhs replied that the Enghsh had no quarrel with the 
Chinese emperor, but would willingly mediate — between 
Nipal and China; and for this purpose he sent Colonel 
Kirkpatrick on a mission to Khatmandu. 
Humilio- Before Kirkpatrick left Patna the Ghorkas were routed 
tion of hy the Chinese and driven back to Nipal through the snows 
Nipal. : ; 1 eon : ae 0 . 
of the Himalayas. The Chincse army aclvanced to Nayakote, 
within a day’s march of Khatmandu, and dictated their own 
terms. The Ghorka regency was compclled to restore all 
the plunder that hac been carried from the temples, and to 
pay tribute for the future to the court of Pekin. 
Mirsion of ‘The Ghorkas were now disgusted with their treaty with 
oe the English, and only anxtous to keep the English out of 
Les Nipal. Kairkpatrick was met by messengers, who announced 
the peace with China, and tried to induce him to go back, 
But the Bengal government was anxious to establish friendly 
relations with the Ghorka government, and Kirkpatrick 
pushed on to Khatmandu. He was received with every 
show of courtesy and respect, but thwarted in every 
attempt at negotiation. Hesoon found that his presence at 
Khatmandu was useless and dangerous, and returned to 
Bengal. Henceforth the treaty was a dead letter. 
Revolution In 1795 there was a revolution at Khatmandu. Maha: 
of 1795: raja Run Bahadur had reached his twentieth year. He had 


ave been nurtured in the worst possible school, ancl the natural 
regent ferocity of his temper had been encouraged rather than 


uncle. controlled, At last he cunningly worked the destruction of 
his uncle. He suddenly announced in open dirbar that 
he had assumed the sovereignty; and the Bharadars hailed 


hitherto proved a failure, In 1774. Warren Hastings sent a mission to 
‘Thibet under Mr. Bogle; and in 1783 he sent another under Mr. 
Turner; but there was no practical result. 
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the declaration with a burst of loyalty. The regent uncle 
was powerless to contend against the voice of the nobles, 
and compelled to give place to his nephew. Fora few 
months he was treated with decent respect, but was then 
arrested, loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon. 
Nothing more was heard of him. Some said that he was 
starved to death; others that he was assassinated by his 
royal nephew. 

Run Bahadur reigned over Nipal like another Nero. 
Day by day he took a savage Joy in beholding tortures, 
mutilations, and executions. His marriages and amours 
were the scandal of Khatmandu. Wis chief wife was 
childless. His second wife gave birth to a son, and was 
then neglected. Run Bahadur, in spite of his Kshatriya caste, 
was bent on securing a Brahmanit bride, He carried off a 
young Bralhman{ widow from her father’s house in the plains, 
and made her his queen, in violation of the laws against 
widow marriages and the mixture of castcs; and a son was 
born of the Brahmanf queen, who was destined to change 
the fortunes of the dynasty. 

Run Bahadur was deeply enamoured of his Brahmant 
bride. She was his prime favourite, the idol of his soul. 
She was seized with small-pox, and Run Bahadur was frantic 
with grief and alarm. He spent vast sums on offerings to 
the gods at the different temples. Hesummoned the ablest 
physicians from Benares to attend the sick lady. But 
prayers ancl medicines were of no avail, and the Brahmani 
quecn was soon numbered with the dead. 

Run Bahadur was driven to madness by the loss of his 
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Brahmani queen. He broke out in fits of ungovernable of Run 


fury, which spread a wild terror through the court and 
capital. He flogged the physicians, cut off their noses, andl 
sent them back to Benares. He wreaked his vengeance on 
the gods of Nipal by firing cannon at the sacred statues in 
the temple of Pusput Nath, the great national shrine of 
Siva and Parvat{ in the suburbs of Khatmandu. He threw 
up the sovereignty, and vowed to spend the remainder of 
his days in religious seclusion at Benares; and he actually 
placed the little son of his dead queen on the throne of 
Nipa), and called on the Bharadars to swear allegiance to 
the infant. He sought to smooth matters by appointing 
his second wife to be regent, and her young son to be 
HH 2 
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prime minister, The result was a baby sovereign aged four, 
i child premier aged six, and a regent stepmother. sur 
Run Bahadur rcninined at Khatmandu, THe had abdicate 
the throne, but persisted in exercising supreme authority, 

The abdication of Run Bahadur was a mere caprice of 
insanity. He wished to honour his clead queen by placing 
her son upon the throne; but he continued to wreak hig 
ferocity on those around him, Some officers of govern. 
ment were scourged ; others were hung up by the hecls to 
branches of trees. In a word, the sovereign was dangerous 
to his subjects ; and neither rank, age, nor caste could protect 
any one fiom his blind anger. 

Meanwhile the Bharadars began to conspire against the 
headstrong Maharaja; and Damodur Pandey, the head of 
the once famous Pandey family, was the moving spirit of 
the conspiracy. ‘The Bharadars urged that their * allegiance 
had been solemnly transferrecl to the infant son, and they 
called on Run Bahadur to complete his abdication of the 
throne by going into exile. Damodur Pandey had 
already gained over the army; indeed, he was a type of 
those Hindu ministers who, at different intervals, haye 
dragged their country and its princes at the heels of a 
military car. A civil war broke out, and Run Bahadur was 
worsted. He saw that his life was in sore peril, and suddenly 
left Khatmanda in the night time, and fled to Benares, 
accompanied by his neglected chief queen and a young 
Bharadar named Bhim Sein ‘Thapa, who was the head of the 
Thapa family, and bitter rival of the Pandeys. 

The flught of Run Bahadur placed Damodur Pandey at 
the head of affairs. He was appointed prime minister to 
the infant Mahdraja and regent stepmother ; and he filled 
all the ministerial posts with members of the Pandey 
family. Henceforth there were constant plottings at 
Benares for the destruction of the Pandeys and restoration 
of Run Bahadur to the throne of Nipal; and at the same 
tine constant counterplots at Khatmandu for the forcible 
detention of the royal exile in Bnitish territory, and the 
destruction of Bhim Sein Thapa. 

At this period Lord Wellesley was Governor-General 


Wellesley’s gf India. The sudden appearance of the ex-Mahdraja 


dealings 
with Run 
Lahadur. 


of Nipal within British territory stirred up that active 
nobleman to attempt the recovery of the lost wade. Run 
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Bahadur was received by the British authorities at Benares — A.D. 
with every mark of honour and distinction. Morey from 1802-1893 
the Company’s treasury was advanced for his support. A 
Captain Knox was appointed Political Agent, to carry on 
all communication with the royal exile, and to open up 
negotiations in his behalf with the regency at Khatmandu. 

The government of the Hast India Company was con- Mis-ion ot 
ducted on mercantile principles. It was therefore deemed Captain 
necessary to apply to the Ghorka government for a repiay- Kuo, 
ment of the moneys advanced to the ex-Muahdraja, and also moe 
for a. suitable pension for lis future maintenance. Accord- 
ingly Captain Knox was sent to Khatmandu in 1802 to 
make the necessary arrangements, and also to establish a 
cordial friendship with the ruling powers, and open up 2 
trade through Nipal with Thbet and Bhutan, Knox was 
welcomed at Khatmandu with respect and courtesy, but 
soon found that he was hedged around with spies, and played 
upon by mendacious imtriguers, ‘There was a great show 
of business and much pretended negotiation, but nothing 
was concluded, At heart the Ghorkas were as jealous and 
exclusive as ever, and evidently imagined that Lord 
Wellesley was scheming to restore Run Bahadur, overthrow 
the Ghorka dominion, and take possession of Nipal, After 
much prevarication and vacillation they agreed to pay 
certain ycarly allowances to the ex-Mahdraja, as long as 
he was detained in British territory, in return, the ex- 
Malidraja pledged himself to devote the remainder of Ins 
life to the worship of the Supreme Spirit at Benares, under 
the religious title of ‘‘Swaim.” But the money was never 
sent to Benares, and Run Bahadur only protessed to be a 
Swami until a way was opened for his restoration to the 
throne at Khatmandnu. 

Suddenly the chief queen left the ex-Mahdraja at Benares, Revolutron 
and made her way to Nipal. She was resolved to oust the ye 
sccond queen from the regency, and take the government a 
into her own hands, Wer approach threw the court of pecomes 
Khatmandu into confusion. Cannon were drawn up before regent. 
the city gates ; guards were posted in every avenue ; ammu- 
nition was served out; and hurry, noise, and disorder pre- 
vailed in every quarter. Damodur Pandey began to 
vacillate, and went ont to make terms with the chief queen. 

In his absence the second queen fled from the palace with 
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A.D. the infant Mahdraja, and took refuge in the temple of 
1803-1804 Pysput Nath. Meanwhile the chief queen was Joined b 
~~ Damodur Pandey, and entered) Khatmandu in triumph, and 
assumed the post of regent. The infant Maharaja was then 
brought back from the temple, and placed upon the throne. 
and the second queen saved her hfe by timely submission 

to her older rival, 


sae of ‘The new government was profuse in promises: to Capt 
hnox’s 


mission, 


; : ain 
Knox, but only to cajole and thwart him. ‘The new queen 


regent evaded the terms which had been accepted by her 
predecessor ; and Knox left Khatmandu in disgnst as Kjyk. 
patrick had done ten years previously. Accordingly Lord 
Wellesley formally announced to the new government that 
the alliance with Nipal was dissolved, and told the ex. 
Mahdraja that he might leave Benares, and go where he 
pleased. 

Ran In 1804 Run Bahadur returned to Nipal accompanied by 
Bahadur Bhfm Sein Thapa. Damodur Pandey came out to meet hin 
Nipal, to at the head of the Ghorka army, prepared to join him or 
1804. fight him as occasion might arise. But the Ghorka soldiery 
were still loyal at heart towards the ex-Mahdraja. Run 
Bahadur fearlessly advanced towards the opposing column, 
and threw his royal bonnet into the air, exclaiming, “ Now, 
my Ghorkas, who is for me, and who 1s for the Pandeys ?” 


ara At once the whole army received their sovereign with 
of the acclamations. Damodur Pandey was arrested on the Spot, 
Pandeys. Joaded with chains, and carried off to Khatmandu, and 


beheaded with many of his adherents. The chief queen 
resigned the government into the hands of her husband ; but 
Run Bahadur dared not assume thie title of Mahdraja, The 
army had sworn fidelity to the son of the Brahmant quecn : 
and Run Bahadur was obliged to be content with the post 
of regent, and to carry on the government in the name of 
his son, with Bhim Sein Thapa for his prime minister. 

Counter The revolution, however, was not yet over. The air of 

conspiracy. Khatmandu was heavily charged with plots and intrigues, 
Many Bharadars had supported the Pandeys, and they now 
dreaded the resentment of the Thapas. <A conspiracy was 
formed under the leaclership of the brother of Run Bahadur 
for the overthrow of the new government, and the destruc- 
tion of the Thapas; but the scheme explodecl before it was 
ripe for execution, 
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Bhim Sein Thapa discovered the plot, and made his —a.p 
arrangements accordingly. By his advice Run Bahadur 1804;1813 
ordered his brother to attend the durbar, and then directed Murder 
him to join the Ghorka army on the western frontier. The of Run, 
brother returned an insolent reply, and was ordered off to Bahadur. 
immediate execution. The brother drew his sword before 
he could be arrested, and slaughtered Run Bahadur on the 
spot, but was then cut to pieces on the floor of the hall. 

The bystanders were horror-stricken at the double murder. Massacre 
Every man was cowed, and thought only of his own safety, at Khat- 
Bhim Sein Thapa alone was master of himself and the mancu. 
situation. By his orders every enemy of the Thapa family 
was put to the sword on the charge of being implicated. in 
the murder of Run Bahadur. Fifty officers of the army are 
said to have been executed amidst the general massacre. 
Meanwhile the remains of the dead sovereign were carried 
off to the place of burning; and his second qucen, the 
deposed regent-mother, was forced to immolate herself on 
the funeral pile. 

‘The deeply laid plot of Bhim Sein Thapa was soon revealed Rule of 
to the people of Khatmandu, Jt turned! out that he was Bhim Sein 
the secret paramour of the chief queen. Accordingly the Thapa and 
chicf queen resumed her post of regent-mother, and Bhim sas 
Sein Thapa continued to hold the post of prime minister, ae 
whilst he was virtually the sole ruler of Nipal. For some 
years there was a lullin the domestic politics of the Ghorkas, 
but meanwhile the Ghorka rulers were forcing the British 
government into a war against Nipal. 


A.D, 
1504-14 
Agpres- 
sions of 
Nipal on 
British 
territory, 


Occupa- 
tion of 
British 
districts 
by the 
Nipalese. 


CHAPTER, Xi, 
NIPAL WAR: LORD MOIRA (HASTINGS,)! 
1814 To 1816, 


In 1813, eight years after the elevation of Bhim Sein 
Thapa, Lord Minto resigned the post of Governor-General 
of India into the hands of Lord Moira, Ever since the 
dissolution of the alliance by Lord Wellesley im 1804, there 
had been constant wrangling between the two governments, 
The Ghorka authorities had been gradually absorbing British 
territory along the whole line of frontier to the north of 
Hindustan, from the neighbourhood of Darjeeling to the 
neighbourhood of Simla. Sir George Barlow had remon- 
strated, and Lord Minto had remonstrated, but to no purpose, 
Hach Governor-General in turn had overlooked the aggres- 
sions in order to avoid a war; until at last it was discovered 
that within the previous quarter of a century more than two 
hundred British villages had been added to Nipal territory; 
and it was obvious that the ageressions were conducted ona 
regular system, having for its object the extension of Nipal 
dominion to the banks of the Ganges. 

At last two Jarge districts were annexed by the Ghorka 
authorities, respecting which there could not be a shadow 
of doubt. At this date Lord Minto was sull Governor. 
General, and he invited the Nipal government to senda 
commissioner to investigate the claim to the two districts, 
In association with a British commissioner. The investiga- 
tion lasted over a year. In the end it was ascertained that 
the districts in question had always belonged to Quele ; and 


1 Lord Moira was not created Marquis of Hastings until after the 
Nipal war, but he is best known to history by the latter title. 
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that they formed a part of the territory which the Nawab av. 
Vizier had ceded to the British government in 1801. The 113-1814 
Nipal commissioner was unable to disprove this fact, or to ~~~ 
show that his government had any claim whatever to the 

disputed territory. 

The Nipal government dealt with the case in characteristic The 
fashion. ‘They recalled their commissioner, and stoutly witimatum, 
maintained that the investigation proved their right to the two 
districts. Lord Minto then brought matters to a crisis. He 
sent an uleimatun) to the effect that unless the districts were 
restored they would be recovered by force. The answer 
was not received until after the arrival of Lord Moira; it 
was to the effect that the districts belonged to Nipal, and 
would not be surrendered. 

Lord Moira followed up the action of his predecessor by Recovery 
sending another ultimatum, fixing the day on which the of the dis- 
districts were to be restored. The Nipal government allowed tricts. 
the time to pass; and a British detachment took possession 
of the districts without opposition, and set up police-stations 
for their protection. 

But although the Ghorka government had treated the Council of 
ultimatum with apparent contempt, the letter of Lord Moira Bharadars 
had nevertheless created a profound sensation, and led to ee 
a division of parties in Nipal, Bhim Sein Thapa foresaw 
that the local dispute about frontier districts was broadening 
into a question of peace or war, He summoned the Bharadars 
toa council of state at Khatmandu, and twenty-two Bharadars 
assembled to discuss the question. wis 

Amar Singh, the most renowned general: in the Ghorka Ghorka 
* army, was opposed to the war. He had faced Runjeet Singh, debates 
the “lion” of the Punjab; and he knew something of the 0? P&ve 
-fiyhting powers of Englishmen, and the resources of the 
- British government. “ Fighting against the Newars,” he said, 

“was like hunting deer; but fighting against Englishmen 
would be like battling with tigers.” Other chiefs joined 
Amar Singh in deprecating a collision with the British 
government; but Bhim Sein Thapa held a different opinion. 
. “What power,” he asked, “can fight against us in Nipal ? 
Not even the ‘great Alexander of Macedon could carry his 
rams into our mountains. Our lulls and fastnesses are the 


_} Alexander the Great is known to Asiatics. by the name of Sekunder. 
Bhim Sein Thapa alluded to him as Sekunder, but the name would 
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work of God, and are not to be taken by mortals, 


of ¢ As for 
the English, they could not even capture the fortross of 
Bhurtpore, which is the work of men’s hands ; how then shall 


they reduce our strongholds, which were created by the 
Almighty? There can be no peace between Nipal ang the 
English, until the Company have surrendered all their 
provinces to the northward of the Ganges, and made the 
Ganges their boundary against us.” 

‘The council of Bharadars resolved on war; but a war 
after oriental fashion, They did not make a declaration 
of hostilities, and prepare for a solemn appeal to the Cod 
of battles; but they sent a large force into the chsputed 
districts which had been recovered by the English, and 
attacked a police station, and slaughtered eighteen police 
constables. The Ghorka army then hastened back to Khat 
mandn, leaving the English to make their way through the 
swamps and forests of the ‘Terai, and climb the heights of 
the Himalayas, before they could exact retribution for the 
cowardly crime. 

Lord Moira soon planned a campaign against Nipal, Four 
British divisions, aggregating thirty thousand men and sixty 
guns, proceeded to enter Nipal at four different points: the 
western column on the Sutlej, the eastern column on 
Khatmandu, and the other two columns on intermediate 
positions. 

The operations of 1814 proved very nearly a failure. The 
Ghorkas exhibited a pluck and bravery which took the 
English by surprise... General Gillespie, the hero of Vellore, 
who commanded one of the columns, was shot dead whilst 
recklessly attempting to storm a mountain fortress without 
a siege train, Other generals showed a strange incompe- 
tency, and one of them on setting out was so alarmed at 
the density of the forests in the ‘Terai, that he galloped back 
to Dinapore, leaving his division behind him. 

General David Ochterlony, who commanded the division 
advancing by the way of the Sutle} and Lridhiana, was pitted 
against Amar Singh, the Ghorka general who had depre- 
cated the war. Ochterlony was a Company’s officer of the 
old heroic type. In his younger days he had fought against 
Hyder Alt in the Carnatic under Sir Eyre Coote. At a later 


convey no idea to English readers, and has accordingly been modiied 
in the text, 


a 
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day he had held Delhi against the Mahratta army under - oe : 
Jaswant Rao Holkar. His advance up the Himalayas was *°'41°) 
1 marvel of caution and audacity. Those who have visited 
_ Simla will realise the difficulties of his march along shelves 
and precipices, dragging up eighteen-pounders, and opening 
~yoads by blasting rocks, and battering down obstructions 
with his field guns. For five months, at the worst season 
of the year, in the teeth of snowstorms and mountain 
plasts, he carried one fortress after another, until not a 
- stronghold was left in the hands of the enemy excepting 
Maloun. 
_ The fortress of Maloun was situated on a shelf of the Fall of | 
- Himalayas, with steep declivities of two thousand feet on Maloun. 
- two of its sides. Amar Singh was shut upin Maloun. After 
a desperate attack on the British works, he held out till 
the British batteries were about to open on his stronghold, 
and then came to terms, and was permitted to march out 
with the honours of war. | | 
The fall of Maloun shook the faith of Bhfm Sein Thapa Nipalese 
in his heaven-built fortresses, and he sent commissioners to sue for 
make terms with the British government. He ceded all '‘™®: 
the conquests of the Ghorkas to the westward of the 
- Kali river, together with the whole of the Terai; and he 
. also agreed to receive a British Resident at Khatmandu; 
. but nothing was said about a subsidiary force. | 
“he negotiations were closed; Lord Moira had even Sudden 
signed the treaty; when a question arose as to whether the renewal of 
Terai, which had been ceded to the English, included the the wa 
forest on the lower slopes of the Himalayas, or only the 
marshy plain at the foot of the mountain. At this moment 
Amar Singh returned to Khatmandu, and persuaded the 
Bharadars to defend their mountain territory to the last, and 
if conquered to retire towards China, rather than yield to the’ 
demands of the British government. | | 
Lord Moira, who had been honoured with the title of Treaty of 
| Marquis of Hastings, at once prepared to renew the war, Segowlie, 
. Inthe beginning of 1816, General Sir David Ochterlony, 17°: 
| who had been made a baronet, advanced towards Khat- 
| mandu with an army of twenty thousand men, and defeated 
“the Ghorka army within fifty miles of the capital. The 
_ orginal treaty was then concluded in hot haste by the 
_ Thapa regent; the red seal was attached; peace was 
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concluded at Segowlie, and the British army was withdrawn 
from Nipal. But the difference about the Terai was re. 
newed in other forms with a tenacity peculiar to the Ghorka 
character; it ended by the British government tacitly 
abandoning its rights rather than renew the war. The 
other mountain territory ceded by the treaty has however 
proved a valuable acquisition it has furnished sites for the 
principal hill stations in India,—for Simla and Mussoorie, 
Jandour and Nynee Tal. 


CHAPTER XIT1. 
PINDHARI WAR, AND FALL OF THE PEISHWA: LORD UASTINGS. 


A.D, 1815 TO 1823. 


In 1815-16, whilst Str David Ochterlony was bringing the — a.n. 
Nipal war to a close, the Pindharies began io make raids on 1815-1817 
British territories. One horde of eight thousand horsemen Pindbar! 
swept the Nizam’s territories as far south as the Kistna river. oe a 
Another and a larger horde of twenty-five thousand British 
Pindharies entered the Madras Presidency, and plundcred territories, 
three hundred villages on the coast of Coromandel. A 1515-16. 
third band of five hundred horsemen rode through the 

Peishwa’s dominions, and plundered the villages along the 
coast of Malabar for a distance of two hundred miles, and 
then returned up the valley of the Taptf river to their homes 
in Malwa. 

Lord Hastings determined, in spite of all orders to the Lord 
‘contrary, to take steps for the extermination of these Hastings 
~ execrable miscreants. Other Pindhari raids were carried out is 
inthe cold weather of 1816 and 1817, and confirmed him extinciion 
inthis resolution. He tried to form such a league with the of the 
~Mahratta powers as would at least prevent them from inter Pindha- 

fering in behalf of the Pindharies, At the same time he “~* 

secretly and silently made his own preparations for a cam- 

paign on such a large scale against the homes of the Pindhart 

hordes as would ensure their destruction once and for 
ever. 

Meanwhile the horrible details of Pindharf atrocities were Indigna- 
told in England, and created a revulsion of public opinion. ee Ff 
Eyen the Mahrattas were forgotten in the stern resolution to pinahar, 


; : ? } 1 EO Pindhari 
punish the Pindharics and put an end to their cruel raids. atrocities. 
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Stories were related of villages surrounded by swarys af 
savage banditti ; of fire and sword, rapine, murder, tortie 
and outrage, which spread universal alarm, and were proved 
by unquestionable testimony. At the approach of the Pid. 
hanes, fathers were known to pile fire-wood round their 
dwellings, and perish with all their familics in flames kind) 
by their own hands; and in some cases the whole female 
population of a village threw themselves into wells rather 
than fallinto the hands of such merciless marauders, Under 
such circumstances the home authorities violated their owy 
policy of non-intervention, and hastened to sanction the 
most vigorous measures for the protection of British subjecs, 
The British cabinet concurred with the Court of Directors 
in authorising hostilities against Sindia, Holkar, or any 
other native power, that should venture to protect the 
Pindharies against the just resentment of the British 
government, 

At this moment, and indeed for some years previously, 
the British government was aware that certain secret intrigues 
were being carried on at Poona by Baji Rao Peishwa, and 
his minister Trimbukji Daingha, with Sindia and Holkars 
governments, and even with the Pindhari leaders. The 
main object of these intrigues was to re-cstablish political 
relations with Sindia and Holkar contrary to the treaty of 
Bassein; to restore the Peishwa to the headship of the 
Mahratta empire; and to form a general confederacy of 
native powers for the overthrow of the British government. 

The objects which the Peishwa and his minister had in 
view might possibly be justifted as patriotic efforts to throw 
off a foreign yoke; but the underhand means employed to 
carry them out were of a nature to provoke the hostility of 
the British government. The Peishwa had certain money 
claims against the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda ; and these claims were to have been settled by the 
arbitration of the British government in accordance with 
the treaty of Bassein. But the Peishwa evaded all such 
arbitration, and it was discovered that these claims were 
used as a cover for carrying on secret negotiations with the 
Nizam and the Gaekwar, like those which had been caricd 
on with Sindia, Holkar, and the Pindharf leaders. 

In 1815 it was proposed that the Gaekwar should serd 
his minister to Poona to settle the claims of the Peishwa 


woe — 
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against Baroda, ‘This minister was a Brahman of high aw, 
caste, named Gungadhur Shastri, His sacred character would !815-15!7 
have ensured his safety im any other court in India; but the higeat sis 
unscrupulous treachery of Baji Rao was notorious, and the of Gun. 
Shastri would not go to Poona until the British government gadhur 
guaranteed his safety. Shasui 

Gungadhur Shastri was coldly received at Poona. He was t° '0% 

suspected of being a friend of the British government, and ae 
was treated with so much reserve and covert hostility that cold and. 
he prepared to return to Baroda. His departure, however, hot. 
would have put an end to all further communications with 
the Gaekwar. Accordingly the Peishwa and his minister 
turned round, and won him over by flattery and cajolery. 
The Shastri was told that the Peishwa had been so much 
struck by his talents, that he was to be appointed minister 
at Poona directly the claims against Baroda were settled. 
Moreover a Marriage was arranged between the son of the 
Shastri and a sister-in-law of the Peishwa. 

The result of this cajolery was that Gungadhur Shastri Halting 

was brought to agree to a settlement of the claims, which between 
: . : the 

was more favourable to the Peishwa than to the Gackwar. Gaetwyar 

The proposals were sent to Baroda for ratification, but the and the 

Gaekwar was very angry and sent no reply, The Shastri Peishwa. 

became alarmed ; he was afraid that the Gaekwar would think 

that he had neglected his master’s interests in order to form 

a marriage connection with the Peishwa. Accordingly he 

broke off the marriage. 

The Peishwa was mortally offended at this proceeding, Murder of 
but betrayed no sign of anger to the Shastri. On the con- Gunga- 
trary, the Shastri was treated with more kindness and cordi- ea 
ality than ever. He was invited to accompany the Pcishwa ~~” 
and his minister on a pilgrimage to the temple of Punder- 
pore. He was warned of danger, but was too much puffed 
up with the deference paid to him to take any heed. He 
went to Punderpore, dined with the Peishwa, proceeded to 
the temple, performed his devotions, took leave of the 
Peishwa and minister on the veranda of the temple, and 
set out to return to Poona. He had scarcely gone three 
hundred yards from the temple gateway, when he was attacked 
and cut to pieces by assassins who had been hired by the 
minister, Trnmbukji Dainglia. 

There was no doubt of the guilt of Trimbukji Dainglia. 
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Mr. Elphinstone, the British Resident at Poona, investigated 
the case, and found that it was Trimbukji who hired the 
assassins. The general voice of the country Pronounced 
that Trimbukji was the murderer of the Brahman. There 
was no moral doubt that the Peishwa was also implicated 
but that was allowed to pass. ‘The British government had 
guaranteed the safety of the Shastri, and the Peishwa was 
called upon to surrender the murderer. The Peishwa treq 
to evade the demand, but was at last terrified into compliance. 
and Trimbukji was placed under confinement in the fortress 
of Thanna on the island of Salsctte, near Bombay. 

Trimbukji Dainglia was confined at Thanna from Septem. 
ber, 1815, to December, 1816, ‘To prevent the Possibility 
of escape, his guard was composed entirely of Europeans, 
He felt that his case was hopeless. He admitted to the 
officers of his guard that he had planned the murder of 
the Shastri, but declared that he only acted under the 
orders of the Peishwa. Subsequently Baji Rao managed to 
communicate with his favourite. A Mahratta horsckeeper 
in the service of one of the officers of the garrison passed 
the window of the prisoner cvcry day with his master’s 
horse. He carelessly sung a Mahratta song under the 
window, which the European guards neither unclerstood nor 
suspected, but which told the ex-minister how to escape! 
A number of Mahratta horsemen were lying in wait in the 
neighbourhood, and one night Trimbukji Dainglia was 
missing. He had escaped over the wall, joined the patty of 
horsemen, and fled northward to the hulls and jungles of 
Kandeish, where he found refuge amongst the Bhils, No 
one doubted that Baji Rao hac abetted the escape of his 
favourite ; but nothing could be proved, and the matter 
was allowed to drop, 


1 Bishop Heber turned the Mahratta ballad into English verse as 
follows :-— 
‘* Behind the bush the bowmen hide 
The horse beneath the tree, 
Where shall I hnd the knight will ride 
The jungle paths with me? 


‘* ‘There are five-and-fifty coursers there, 
Aud four-und-fifly men ; 
When the fifty-fifth shall mount his steed, 
‘Phe Dekhan thrives again,” 
Heber's Fournal, 
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All this while, however, the Peishwa was actively but | a.p. 
secretly negotiating with Sindia, Holkar, Amfr Khan, and '8t6-1817 
the Pindhari leaders, against the British government. He pg, 
was enlisting troops in all directions, and sending large suMS intrigues 
of money to Trimbukji Dainglia to enable him to raise a of the 
force in like manner. Subsequently Mr. Elphinstone Peishwa, 
discovered that Trimbukji had assembled an army within 
fiity miles of Poona. ‘The Peishwa denied all know- 
ledve of the fact, but continued to aid and abet his 
exiled favourite, and encouraged him to make war on the 
British government. 

The conduct of Baji Rao Peishwa at this crisis was 48 Increasing 
yovoking to Lord Hastings as the conduct of Jaswant dangers. 
Rao Holkar had been to Lord Wellesley. It threatencd 
to interfere with his plans for the extermination of the 
Pindharies. Lord Hastings had been most anxious to avoid 
a breach with Baji Rao, and had consequently ignored the 
Peishwa’s connivance at the murder of the Shastri and 
escape of the minister. But Baji Rao was enlisting large 
bodies of troops in spite of the Resident’s rcrnonstrances ; 
and he was placing his forts in a state of preparation, and 
sending his treasures out of Poona. At the same time the 
number of rebels under Trimbukji was increasing daily. 
Tt was obvious that the Peishwa was engaged in a con- 
spiracy against the British government in order to effect 
the restoration of Trimbukji Daingha to power, and possibly 
to carry Out designs of a more serious character. 

At last in April, 1817, Mr, Elphinstone told the Peishwa The 
that unless he put a stop to his hostile preparations, active Peishwa 
measures would be taken against him by the British govern- ie 
ment. The Peishwa was now alarmed, and made a show Of treaty of 
disbanding troops ; but all this while he was raisme fresh Pouna, 
levies, and re-enlisting the disbanded troops In other quarters, June, 
In May the Resident sent an ultimatum; and after endless !8!7- 
evasions and delays the Peishwa came to terms, and delivered 
up three important fortresses as pledges of his future good 
behaviour, In June, 1817, a treaty was concluded at Poona, 
under which the Peishwa ceded a considerable territory, 
and pledged himself to hold no further communication with 
any power whatever, Mahratta or otherwise, excenting the 
Dritish government. 

Lord Hastings was at this tine completing his military 
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preparations ; he was assembling the largest army that hal 
ever appear ed in India under British colours, Lord Corn- 
wallis brought thirty thousand men to bear against ‘Tippn. 
Lord Wellesley assembled nearly sixty thousand during the 
second Mahratta war. Lord Hastings called together the 
armies of the three Presidencies, which, together with native 
contingents and ivregular troops, numbered nearly a hundred 
and twenty thousand strong, He was resolved, not only to 
exterminate the Pindharies, but to take decisive measures 
with the three predatory powers,—Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan, 

Lord Hastings planned a campaign for placing the 
Pindharies between two fires ; ; between the Bengal army 
from the north under his own command, and the Madras 
army from the south under Sir Thomas Hislop. On the 
north four Bengal divisions were to march from the Jumna, 
and to close round Malwa from the side of Bundelkund, 
Agra, and Rajptitana. At the same time four Madras 
divisions were to move from the south, cross the Nerbudda, 
and drive the Pindharies out of their haunts towards the 
river Chambal, where a Bengal force was lying in wait to 
receive them. 

The three predatory powers were aware of the move- 
ments of the Madras army from the southward, but they had 
no inkling of the decisive operations which Lord Hastings 
proposed to carry out on the northward from the side of 
Bengal. They imagined that the greater part of the British 
forces on the Madras side were to be employed in defending 
the frontiers of the Nizam, the Raja of Nagpore, and the 
British possessions. They expected that a British detachment 
would make a push npon the homes of the Pindharies to 
the northward of the Nerbudda; but they calculated that 
the Pindharies would hice themselves for a while, either by 
enlisting in the predatory armies of the three powers, or by 
retirmg to remote villages. Moreover they chuckled over 
the idea that when the storm had blown over, and the 
British troops had returned to cantonments, the Pindhiaries 
would revenge the British attack on their homes by still 
more savage and extensive raids on Bntish territories. 

Daulat Rao Sindia was the most decided supporter of the 
Pindharies, As far back as 1816 he engaged to help in the 
expulsion of the Pindhares; but he hoped to evade his 
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promise by some delusive action against the Pindharies,-  a.n, 
which might be managed in concert with their chiefs. Ha = 1317 
ermitted the British to establish posts in his territories for ¢, 4. 
operations against the Pindharies, but made no attempt to Jeans to 
co-operate with the British officers for the destruction of the Pin- 
his old retainers. On the contrary, his officers maintained dharies, 
cordial relations with the Pindhari leaders, in spite of the 
remonstrances of Captain Close, the British Resident. 

In 1817, at the beginning of the campaign, Daulat Rao Vields to 
Sindia was asked to issue orders for the fnendly reception British 
of the Madras army, which was crossing the Nerbudda into Ptsse- 
his territories in order to dislodge -the Pindharies from his | 
dominions. He was thunderstruck at the demand, and said 
that it required time for. considcration, He was told by 
Captain Close that deliberation was out of the question ; that 
the Madras forces were hastening northward on the faith 
that he was acting in concert with them for the extirpa- 
tion of the Pindharies; and that these movements were 
combined with those of the Bengal army, which was about 
to cross the Jumna under the command of the Governor- 
General in person, Sindia saw that he was outwitted, and 
in imminent danger of being overwhelmed. He was over- 
awed by the threatened approach of the Bengal army under 
Lord Hastings. Next day he sent to say that he had des- 
patched orders to his officers for the friendly reception of the 
British troops within his own territories. 

Lord Hastings was fully alive to the fact that the sym- Necessity 
pathies of the three predatory powers were with the Pind- for dis- 
haries ; and that the Pindharies looked to them for refuge pe the 
and protection during the coming storm. Consequently he predatory 
foresaw that the mere expulsion of the Pindhanes from their powers, 
haunts would not secure the peace of India, or prevent the | 
revival of the predatory system. Accordingly he resolved 
to disarm the three predatory powers before rooting out the 
Pindhartes. 

Daulat Rao Sindia soon felt that his powers for mischief Negotia- 
were ebbing away. Ife was told that he had violated exist- tions with 
ing treaties by carrying on secret negotiations with the a 
Peishwa, as well as with Runjeet Singh, the ruler of the sindia, 
Punjab. Nevertheless Lord Hastings was willing to Icave 
him in possession of his territories, but was determined to 
deliver the Rajput states out of the clutches of the predatory 
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powers by reviving the protective treauies that had been 
annulled by Sir George Barlow. 

At this crisis Daulat Rao Sindia was singularly unlucky, 
Whilst solemnly protesting that he had carried on no nevo- 
tiations contrary to treaty, two of his messengers were 
arrested on the road to Nipal conveying letters to the 
Ghorka government at Khatmandu. Other letters were dis. 
covered between the leaves of a Sanskrit book, which had 
been glued together, and concealed amongst the baggae of 
the messengers. The contents proved that Daniat Rao 
Sindia was making proposals to the Thapa ministry for a 
combined attack of Ghorkas and Mahrattas on the Bntish 
government. ; 

Lord Hastings, however, was not inclined to press matters 
too hardly upon the Mahratta. He directed the British 
Resident to make over the documents to Danlat Rao Sindia 
in open durbar, briefly stating what they were and what 
they contained. Sindia was dumb with astonishment and 
alarm ; he could make no defence whatever. He agreed to 
a new treaty under which the Rajput states, and all other 
native states that desired it, were taken under British 
protection. He also pledged himself to co-operate for the 
expulsion of the Pindharics, and to prevent the future for- 
mation of any predatory gangs in his dominions. 

Negotiations were next opened with Amir Khan, through 
Mr, Charles Metcalfe, the British Resident at Dellu, The 
Afghan freebooter was growing old, and could not contend 
against the British government. He agreed to a treaty 
which converted a leader of bandits into a prince, and 
turned a predatory power into a native state under the 
guarantee of the Briush government. Tn return, Amit 
Khan engaged to abstain from all depredations for the 
future; to reduce his troops to a specified number; to 
surrender his artillery to the British government at a certain 
valuation ; to refrain from all foreign conquest and aggran. 
disement ; to exclude Pindharies and plunderers of every 
kind from his dominions ; and te oppose to the utmost of 
his power the revival of the preclatory system. Amir Khan 
thus appears in history as the founder of a Muhammadan 
dynasty, which is represented to this day by the Nawab of 
Tonk in Rajputana. 

The territories of Holkar were in a different condition to 
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those of Sindia or Amir Khan, The government had been —_ a.n. 
rapidly declining ever since the insanity of Jaswant Rao; 1817-1818 
and after his death 1t had fallen into a state of imbecility, Tolkar’s 
and was lterally at the mercy of the so-called army of Saas 
Holkar. The best provinces were usurped by military chiefs, ment at 
or mutinous bodies of armed men, The regent-mother, the mercy 
Tulsi Baf, and the young prince, Mulhar Rao Holkar, had o% the 
sought refuge in a remote fortress from the outrages of the me 
turbulent solciery, who were clamouring for arrears of pay. 

Under such circumstances the regent-mother was naturally 

anxious for British protection against the army. 

In October, 1817, Lord Hastings left Cawnpore and Destrite- 

began to cross the Jumna ; and the different divisions of his ten of the 
army took up the positions assigned them. Meanwhile the er 
Pindharies had been dislodged from their hannts by the 1817-38, 
Madras army, and fled with their wives and families to the 
northward ; and now found themselves checkmated by the 
Bengal forces, and barred out of Rajputana and Bundelkund. 
They were panic-stricken at the open defection of Sindia, 
and knew not where to go. All their anxiety was to avoid 
a conflict with the British troops. One body managed to 
escape in a southerly clirection, with the loss of nearly all 
its baggage ; the rest were forced to abandon their horses 
and hide themselves in the jungles, where numbers perished 
miserably. The body that escaped towards the south re- 
ceived a severe defeat, and suffered so much in smaller 
encounters that in the end it was completely dispersed. 
Many were slain in these actions and the subsequent flight ; 
and many fell by the hands of the villagers in revenge for 
their former cruelties. 

In this state of misery and despair some of the Pindhari Extinction 
leaders threw themselves upon the mercy of the conquerors, of the 
Khurim was provided with a landed estate in British tern- prean tory 
tory, and permitted to reside there with his family. Chetu ” ee 
was killed in the jungles by a tiger. Several. of the sub- 
ordinate chiefs, and some of their followers, were settled in 
acricultural pursuits in the territories of the Newab of 
Bhopal, and converted into peaceful and profitable subjects. 

Others who survived the conflict mingled with the population 
aud melted away, insomuch that after a very few years not 
a trace of the Pindhari gangs remained. 
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followers directly they recelved his summons. In July he an, 
left Poona, and went on a pilgrimage to the temples of 1817 
Punderpore, the scene of the murcler of Gungadhur Shastri... ~~ 
From Punderpore he went to another sacred place, named 
Maholi, which was situated near Satara, the later capital 
of the dynasty of Sivaji. 
At this crisis Sir John Malcolm was at Poona, busied with Meeting 
olitical arrangernents connected with the approaching with Sir 
Pindhari war. Malcolin knew the Peishwa well, having accom. J ohn 
panied him on his restoration to Poona in 1803. Accordingly a 
Malcolm received a pressing invitation from Baji Rao to visit. oe 
him at Maholi, and readily accepted it in the hope of reconcil- 
ing the Peishwa to his new situation. Baji Rao welcomed 
Malcolm most cordially, spoke of his restoration in 1803, de- 
clared that John Malcolm and Arthur Wellesley were his best 
friends, and dilated on his lasting gratitude to the English, 
But he was evidently smarting under the treaty of Poona. 
He bitterly complained of his loss of position and territory, 
and especially harped upon the three fortresses which 
he had been forced to surrender as pledges of his good 
faith. 

An officer of Malcolm’s experience ought to have known Malcolm 
that Baji Rao was only cajolling him, in the hope of getting outwitted. 
back the three fortresses before committing himself to a 
war, But Malcolm believed in the sincerity of the Peishwa, 
and tried to soothe him with promises of future reward and 
consideration. He explaimecl the coming operations against 
the Pindharies, and exhorted the Peishwa to co-operate 
heartily with the English during the campaign. He then 
returned to Poona, so convinced of the good faith of the 
Peishwa that he actually induced Mr, Elphinstone to restore 
the three fortresses. 

Elphinstone however had lost all faith in Baji Rao. He Scepticism 
restored the fortresses because he would not throw cold of lphin- 
water on Malcolm’s hopes ; but he was by no means carried 
away by Malcolm’s generous enthusiasm, and events soon 
proved that Elphinstone was in the right. 

Baji Rao returned to Poona in September, and took Treachery 
enormous numbers of horsemen into his pay, declaring a 
that he was going to make war on the Pindharies. Elphin- ~ - 
stone was not deluded, for Baji Rao was enlisting double 
the number of troops that could possibly be required, 
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Moreover *Baji Rao evaded sending any troops to the | 
northward, although their presence was urgently required - : 
on the Nerbudda. At the same time he was putting 
his fortresses into a state of defence, strengthening the 
gaitisons, and storing them with provisions and treasure, 
It was also discovered that he was trying to seduce the 
english sepoys from their allegiance by bribes and promises ; 
sending secret emissaries to the Raja of Nagpore, as well 
as to Sindia, Holkar, and Amir Khan; and planning to 
assassinate Elphinstone, either by treacherously inviting 
him to an interview, or by surrounding the Residency with 
a rebel force under Trimbukji Dainglia. 

Elphinstone knew pretty well what was going on, but was 
anxious not to precipitate a rupture, and accordingly. 


proceeded very cautiously with his preparations for defence, 


The Poona Subsidiary Force under General Smith had gone © 
to the northward to join in the operations against the Pind- 
haries ; but a detachment remained at Poona, and Elphin- 
stone obtained the services of a European regiment from: 
Bombay. The whole British force at Poona only numbered. 
two thousand sepoys and eight hundred European soldiers ; 
and it was deemed expedient to remove the troops from 
Poona to Khirki, a village about four miles from the 
British Residency. 

The arrival of the European regiment from Bombay was 
the one thing above all others which disconcerted Baji Rao. 
For more than sixty years the presence of a European 
regiment had been regarded with terror by every native. 
prince. Accordingly, on the arrival of the Europeans, Bayi 
Rao feigned to be alarmed at the intentions of the British 
government. He threatened to withdraw from Poona unless 
the European regiment was sent back to Bombay. The .. 
removal of the British force to Khirki re-assured him; he. 
ascribed it to fear. On the sth of November Elphinstone _ 
himself left the Residency and joined the force at Khirki. 

Raji Rao was at this time buoyed up by false hopes. He 
believed that Daulat Rao Sindia and Amir Khan had taken 


ae the field against the British government. He knew that the — 
eee Raja of Nagpore and the army of Holkar were preparing © 
November, t0 support him. Accordingly on the afternoon of the day 
1817, that Elphinstone left the Residency, Baji Rao attacked the 


British force at Khirkf with an army of eighteen thousand — 
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horse, eight thousand foot, and fourteen pieces of artillery, A.D, 
Notwithstanding these overwhelming numbers, he was ~ 117 
repulsed with the loss of five hundred killed and wounded. 
That same night the Residency was plundered and burnt, 
and Elphinstone lost a magnificent library which no money 
could restore. 

The Subsidiary Force under General Smith, which had Peishwa 
been sent to co-operate against the Pindharies, had alreacly fies from 
heen recalled to Poona. It soon made its appearance, 10°". 
and prepared to attack the Peishwa's army on the morn- 
iny of the 17th of November. But the heart of Baji Rao 
had already failed him. He left Poona on the night of the 
6th, and thus surrendered his dominions without a blow. 

The British troops occupied Poona, and General Smith set 
out in pursuit of Baji Rao. 

Meanwhile the Raja of Nagpore secretly made common Nagpore 
cause with the Peishwa. Rughoji Bhonsla died in 1816 ; aflairs ; 
his son and successor was an ichot, and his nephew Appa treachery 
Sahil) became regent. The idiot was murdered by Appa eee 
Sahib, and the regent became Raja without any discovery of oe: 
hiscrime. Appa Sahib conciliated the English by concluding 1817. 
asubsidiary treaty. At the same time he secretly maintained 
an active correspondence with the Peishwa, and_ played 
the same game as the Peishwa, He was somewhat sobered 
by the treaty of Poona, which Saji Rao had been com- 
pelled to accept in June; but he soon renewed his secret 
negotiations with the Peishwa, and began to levy troops 
on a large scale. When news arrived of the attack on the 
British Residency at Poona, Appa Sahib talked at great 
lensth to Mr. Jenkins, the Resident at Nagpore, on the 
treachery of Baji Rao, and the impossibility that he should 
ever be induced to follow so bad an example ; yet all this 
while Appa Sahib was preparing to falsify every protestation 
by making common cause with the Petshwa against the 
british government. 

The story reveals the double-faced duplicity of the Appa 
Mahratta. In November, 1817, when Baji Rao was already Sahib 
at war with the English, he appomted Appa Sahib to the st OMCHE 
honourable but nominal post of commander-in-chief of the a ee 
army of the Peishwa. Such empty dignities had been chief by 
common enough in the palmy days of the Mahratta empire, the 
and often served to revive the fading loyalty of a disaffected Peishwa, 
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From the very beginning of the Pindhari war the attention 
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had hoped to suppress the predatory system in India, without 
disturbing one of the established principalities, or adding 4 
rood of land to the British empire. This politic intention 
was thwarted by sheer force of circumstances. Whilst he 
was advancing against the Pindharies, Daulat Rao Sindia 
and Amir Khan remained true to their engagements, but 
the Peishwa, the Raja of Nagpore, and the army of Holkar, 
broke out in open hostilities to the British government, and 
his hopes of maintaining the existing political system were 
at an end. 

Baji Rao Peishwa could no more keep the treaty of 
Poona than he could keep that of Bassein. It was equally 
opposed to his nature as a Mahratta, his culture asa 
Brahman, and his experiences as a Peishwa. It was just 
as reasonable to suppose that he could remain at Poona 
content with the loss of his suzerainty, as to suppose that 
the first Napoleon would have remained at Elba content 
with the loss of his empire. 

Meantime Baji Rao Peishwa was playing his old game of 
duplicity. He had signed the treaty of Poona in June, 
1817, and he then tried to throw dust in the eyes of the British 
Resident by pretending to disband his army. He discharged 
large bodies of cavalry, but gave the officers seven months’ 
pay in advance, and sent them to their respective villages 
with orders to return to Poona with their friends and 
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feudatory, and bind him in closer allegiance to his suzerajpn 
But such an appointment in November, 1517, was a rose 
violation of the treaties of Bassein and Poona, and was oh. 
viously made for the purpose of drawing Appa Sahib into 
hostilities with the Bntish government. 

On the night of the 24th of November Appa Sahib sen, 
word to Mr, Jenkins that he had accepted the post of com. 
mander-in-chief of the army of the Peishwa, and was to 
be invested with the insignia of office on the following 
morning in the presence of all his troops; and he inviteg 
Mr. Jenkins to be present on the occasion, and requested 
that a salute might be fired by the English in honour of the 
investiture. Mr. Jenkins declined having anything to do 
with the ceremony, and warned the Raja that it might lead 
to dangerous consequences. 

Next morning Mr. Jenkins discovered that treachery was 
abroad. All communication between the city of } Nagpore 
and the Residency had been interdicted by the Raja. 
and the Raja and his ministers were sending their families 
and valuables out of the city. He foresaw “that QD attack 
would be made on the Residency; and he ordered up the 
British troops from the neighbouring cantonment, and posted 
them on the Sitabuld{ hill, between the Residency and the 
city of Nagpore. Onthe following evening the Raja brought 
up all his forces and began the attack on “the hill. 

The battle of Sitabuld{ is famous in the annals of British 
India. The English had no European regiment on the 
spot, as they had at Klirk{; they had scarcely fourteen 
hundred sepoys fit for duty, including three troops of Bengal 
cavalry, and only four six-pounders, Appa Salnb had an 
army of eighteen thousand men, including four thonsand 
Arabs, the best soldiers in the Dekhan ; he had also thirty: 
six guns. The battle lasted from six o’clock in the evening 
of the 26th of November until noon the next day. For 
many hours the English were in sore peril ; their fate scemed 
to hang upon a thread. The Arabs were beginning to close 
round the Resiclency, when a happy stroke of British daring 
changed the fortunes of the day. 

Captain Fitzgerald, who commanded the Bengal cavalry, 
was posted in the Residency compound and was anxious to 
charge the Arabs ; but he was forbidden by the commander 
of the British forces. Again he implored permission, but was 
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fold to charge at his perl. “ On my peril be it!” cried ap, 
Fitzgerald, and gave the word to charge. Clearing the en- 1817-1818 
: clos sures, the Bengal cavalry bore down upon the enemy's = —— 
he re, captured two guns, and cut up a body of infantry. 
The British sepoys posted on the hill hailed the exploit 
th loud huzzas, and seeing the explosion of one of the 
emy’s tumbrils, they rushed down the hill, driving the 
bs before them like sheep. The victory was won, but 
th e English had lost a quarter of their number in killed and 

vo! nded. 
Foiled in this treacherous attempt, Appa Sahib sent Dealings 
en\ . to Mr. Jenkins to express his sorrow, and to deny with Appa 
ving authorised the attack. Reinforcements were now 2425. 
Bearing in from all directions; but Mr. Jenkins affected 
t Bhclieve the statement of the Raja, and even promised to 
he reconciled, provided he disbanded his troops. But Appa 
Sahib was still playing his old gaine. He continued his 
correspondence with the Peishwa, and stirred up his own 
chiefs to rebellious outbreaks, in order to keep his terri- 
tories in a state of alarm and disorder, 
At this juncture it was discovered that Appa Sahib had Deposition 
been guilty of the murder of his predecessor. Under and fight, 
these circumstances he was arrested, and sent as a prisoner 
to Allahabad; but on the way he managed to bribe his 
ge jards and make his escape. Henceforth - Appa Sahib was 
a fugitive ; ; and after a precarious existence for many years 
in the Vindhya and Sdtpura mountains, he finally found 
refuge in the territories of the Raja of Jodhpur, : 
An infant grandson of Rughoji Bhonsla, aged nine, was Boy Raja 
then placed upon the throne of Nagpore. He was a son of Nag: 
of Rughoji’s daughter, but was formally adopted by et 
Rughoji’s widow in order that he might take the name supreme. 
of Bhonsla. The widow was appointed regent, but her 


1 The Raja of Jodhpur was called upon to stwrender Appa Sahib to 
the British authorities, but pleaded that he would be disgraced m the 
eyes of his brother chieftains in Rajputana, if he gave up a fugitive who 
had found an asylum within his territortes, As Appa Sahib had not 
committed an offence which placed him otilside the bar of mercy, and 
2 is he was powerless for further mischief, the plea was admitted on the 
J dhpur Kaja becoming responsible for his good behaviour, In the 
‘end a provision was mace for the support of the wretched exile, and his 
latter days were soothed by the medical attendance of the English 
doctor at the Jodhpur Residency. 
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authority was nominal, as the whole administration wag 
placed in the charge of Mr. Jenkins until the boy Raja 
attained his majority. 

Affairs in Holkar’s state of Indore ran nearly in the 
same groove as at Nagpore, but the circumstances Were 
different. The regent-mother, Tulsi Bal, was no longer 
anxious to place the infant, Mulhar Rao Holkar, under the 
protection of the British government. The Peishwa had 
reduced the army of Holkar to obedience by discharging al] 
arrears of pay out of his own treasury. The regent-mother 
and her ministers recovered their ascendancy over the 
soldliery, avowed themselves the partisans of the Peishwa 
and Jed the army towards the south to make war upon the 
Lritish government in support of the Peishwa. 

At this moment, the Madras ar my, under Sir Thomas 
Iislop, was moving northward in pursuit of the Pindharies. 
In December, 1817, it met the army of Holkar near Ujain; 
and Sir John Malcolm, who accompanied the Madras ary 
in a@ diplomatic capacity, opened up negotiations with the 
regent-mother and her ministers. The latter seamed 
inclined to come to an arrangement with the British 
government ; but the mihtary chicfs were bent on war, and 
suspected that the ministers and regent-mother were making 
secret terms with the British authorities. Accordingly the 
army rose against their rulers, put the ministers under 
confinement, and carried off the reeent-mother to a 
nelshbouring river, and cruelly beheaded her on the bank, 
and threw her remains into the stream. 

The barbarous murder of a woman and a princess cut off 
all hope of pacification. An action was inevitable ; indeed, 
the army of Holkar began operations by plundering the 
English baggage. The battle was fought at Mehidpore 
on the arst of December, 1817. Sir John 1 Malcolm com- 
mancded the English troops on that occasion, and gained 
a complete victory. ‘The army of Holkar was utterly 
routed, and all their guns and military stores fell into the 
hands of the Fughsh. 

The Mahratta powers were thus prostrate, and Lord 
Hastings prepared to construct the new political systen, 
which has continued without material change down to the 
present day. The arrangements with Sindia, Amir Khan, 
and the infant Raja of Nagpore, were already completed, or 
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were in course of completion. It may, however, be added, * avn. 
that Sindia was required to cede the territory of Ajmir in 1817-1818 
Rajpitana ; as it was deemed essential to the security of the 

public peace in India, to shut out all Mahratta influences 

from Rajpitana. The only princes remaining to be dealt 

with were Baji Rao Peishwa and Mulhar Rao Holkar. 

The Peishwa had fled from Poona southward towards Move- 
Satara. He sought to strengthen his hereclitary claims on ments 
the allegiance of the Mahratta powers by causing the pageant o ee 
Naja of Satara to be brought to his cainp. His movements, ee. 
however, were little more than desperate efforts to avoid a 
collision with the Briush forces in pursuit ; and all hope of 
recovering his position as suzerain of the Mahratta empire 
died out of his restless brain, and reduced him to the depths 
of despair. 

‘Yhe glorious defence of Korygaum belongs to this in- Glorious 
terval ; it was regarded as the most brilliant exploit of the defence of 
war, and is celebrated to this day in iMahratta songs in all Nerysaun, 
parts of the Dekhan. A detachment of Bombay sepoys and ay 
wregular horse, not exceeding 800 men, reached the village” “’ 
of Korygaum, on the bank of the river Bhima, under the 
command of Captain Staunton, There were only ten 
English officers, ancl twenty-four European artillerymen with 
two six-pounders, Suddenly Staunton saw the whole army 
of the Peishwa drawn up on the opposite bank, to the 
number of 25,000 horsemen and about 6,000 Arab and 
Gsosain infantry, Staunton at once occupied the village of 
Korygaum, and prepared for defence. The enemy sur- 
rounded the village with horse and foot, whilst three picked 
bodies of infantry attempted to storm the English position 
with rockets. Then followed a series of charges and re- 
~ pulses, which lasted till nightfall. Without provisions, and 
without water—for all access to the river was cut off—the 
Bombay sepoys and their European officers fought with a 
pluck and desperation which broke the spirit of the enemy. 
Staunton lost a third of his sepoys, and eight out of his 
ten officers; but the Mahrattas left six hundred killed and 
wounded on the field. Baji Rao witnessed the whole action 
from a neighbouring Ill, and was beside himself with 
anger and mortification. Next morning his army refused 
to renew the fight, and rapidly disappeared from the scene. 

For six months longer Baji Rao remained at large, but 
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AD. his career wasrun, ‘There was another battle at Ashti, bu 
$17-1818 he cowardly fled at the first shot, leaving his army to be 
Pursuit of Gefeated by General Smith, whilst the pageant Raja of 
Baji Rao, Satara fell into the hands of the English. Indeed, from a 

very early period, the defection of Daulat Rao Sindia, the 
destruction of the Pindharies, the crushing defeat of the 
army of Holkar, and the deposition of Appa Sahib at 
Nagpore, had combined to deprive Baji Rao of all hope 
of recovering his throne, and to render his capture a mere 
question of time, 
Extinction The Peishwa was doomed to extinction. The treaty of 
of the Bassein had failed to break up the Mahratta confederacy ; it 
Peishwa. had failed to prevent the Mahratta states from regarding the 
Peishwa as their lawful suzerain, and leaguing under his 
authority against the British government. Nagpore and 
Holkar had waged war against the British government in 
obedience to the call of the Peishwa; and Sindia would 
probably have done the same had he not been taken by 4 
surprise, and bound over to keep the peace before com-’ 
mitting himself to a suicidal war. ue 
State It was thus obvious to Lord Hastings that the abdication 
necessity Of Baji Rao would have proved wholly insufficient to secure | 
forthe — the peace of India. To have set up another Peishwa in his «. 
EXUNCHON room would only have led to a revival of the old intrigues 
against the British government. To have transferred the 
territories of the Peishwa to a prince bearing another title ~ 
would have proved equally dangerous and delusive. The “ 
other Mahratta powers would still have deemed it their © 
duty to award to the new prince the indefeasible right of © 
the Peishwa to command their armies, in spite of the» 
change of name; and Poona would have continued to be 
the rallying point for disaffection, not only to every Mahratta’ 
feudatory, but possibly to every Hindu prince in India, 
Accordingly, Lord Hastings determined that henceforth. 
the Mahrattas should be without a Peishwa. : 
Proposed It was a question whether the Raja of Satara might not 
elevation have been raised from the condition of a pageant to that of 
of the Raja sovereign of Poona. But the representative of Sivaji had 
Shaves long been shut up as an idol at Satara, and was now a tor 
gotten idol. The traditions of the once famous Bhonsl 
family had lost ‘their hold on the Mahrattas. The dynast 
of Sivaji had been superseded by the dynasty of Brahmans; — 
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and the descendant of Sivaji could no more have beentestored — an. 
‘to sovereignty than the descendant of the Great Moghul. Ac- 1817-1818 
cordingly Lord Hastings resolved to abolish the Peishwa, ». 3) 
annex his territories, ana reduce Baji Rao to the condition decision 
of Napoleon at St. Helena. tle delivered the Raja of Satara of Lord 
“from the thraldom of generations, and assigned a territory Hastings. 
‘for his support out of the possessions of the Peishwa. 

- In June, 1818, Baji Rao was surrounded by British troops Final 
‘ynder the command of Sir John Malcolm, and lad no terms 
alternative but to die sword in hand, or throw himself on ia Be 
“the mercy of the British government. The terms offered by saree 
- Malcolm were so liberal as to excite much controversy. 

Whilst the great Napoleon was condemned to pass his last 

‘days on a solitary rock in the southern ocean, with a 
comparative pittance for his maintenance, the ex-Peishwa 

was permitted to live in luxury in the neighbourhood of 
“Cawnpore on a yearly stipend of eighty thousand pounds. 
Trimbukji Dainglia was captured shortly afterwards, and 

was doomed to spend the remainder of his days in close 

: confinement in the fortress of Chunar. : 
_ Lord Hastings refused to annex Holkar’s territories. Settlemen 
The hostile action of the army of Holkar had compelled of the 
the British government to treat the shattered principality ri 
of Indore as an enemy; but Lord Hastings had no desire ~~” 

to annihilate the remains of Holkar’s government, or to 
dethrone the family of Jaswant Rao. Accordingly the Holkar 

state was required to cede certain territories, and to confirm 

the grants it had already made to Amir Khan; it was also 

required to surrender its international life, and become a 
subsidiary state under the guarantee of the British govern- 

ment. But in all other respects the infant Mulhar Rao 

Holkar was treated as an independent prince, and the 
adininistration was left in the hands of the ministers and 

durbar, aided by the advice of the British Resident. 

The policy of Lord Hastings did not meet with the full Success of 
approval of his contemporaries, but its success is proved by Lord | 
the after history. From the extinction of the Peishwas in ee 
1818, and the suppression of the Pindharies, there has one 
been no serious attempt at an armed confederation of 
native states against the British government. Possibly had 
Lord Wellesley extinguished the Great Moghul as thoroughly 
as Lord Hastings extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa, the 
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mutinies of 1857 might never have occurred, Delhi mig] 
have been as loyal as Poona, and any outbreak of deluded 
sepoys would have hurt no one but themselves, = 
In other directions the administration of Lord Hastings 
marks a new era in the history of India, He was the fret 
Governor-General that countenanced and Encouraged ee 
education of the native populations, Previous to his ia 
it had been the popular idea that the ignorance of the matinee 
insured the security of British rnte ; but Lord Hastings ia 
nounced this view as treason against British sentiment, and 
promoted the establishment of native schools and Native 
journals. In so doing he was in advance of his time and 
consequently he was condemned in his generation, — 
The dealings of Lord Hastings with the Nizam’s govern- 


the Nizam ment have been much criticised. The Nizan profited by 


of [fyder- 


abaci, 


British 


the extinction of the Peishwa more than any other native 
prince in India, for he was relieved by the British govern. 
ment from the Mahraita clauns for arrears of chout, which 
had hung like a millstone on the necks of the rulers of 
Hyderabad for the greater part of'a century, But the 
Nizam. eschewed all business, and cared only for his plea- 
sures. A Hindu grandee namecl Chandu Lal was placed 
at the head of the administration, and found it necessary 
to keep on good terms with both the Nizam and the British 
government, much inthe same way that Muhammad Rez 
Khan in a previous generation hacl tried to sceure his hold 
on the administration of Bengal. Vhe result was that nothing 
flourished but corruption. Every public office was put up 
for sale ; judicial decrees could only he purchased by bribes ; 
the revenues of the state were firmed out to the highesi 
bidders; and the farmers became all powerful in the dis- 
tricts, and were left to practice every species of oppression 
and extortion without control. In the end the people 
were driven by exactions to become rebels and bandits; 
villages were deserted ; lanes fell out of cultivation, and 
‘provisions rose to famime prices. 

In 1820, Mr. Charles Metcalfe was appointed Resident 


supervision at Hydershad. faving made a tour of the country, he 


in the 
Nizam’s 
territories. 


deemed 1 expecient to piace his political assistants, and 
British officers of the Nizam’s Contingent,! in charge of 


* The Nizam’s Contingent was a body altogether different from the 
Nizam’s Subsidiary Force. By the treaty of 1800 the Nizam was 


ee 
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different districts, in order to supcrintend a new revenue 4.2. 
setticment, check oppression, and control the police. There 1817-1823 
ig no question that this measure contributed largely to the = ~~ 
Improvement of the country and well being of the people ; 

but it was naturally unpalatable to the Nizam and Chandu 

Lal, and in 1829 the supervision of British officers was 
withdrawn. 

Meanwhile as far back as the year 1814, a bank had been Bank of 
established at Hyderabad by a firm known as Palmer and Palmer 
Co. It received loans from deposits bearing twelve per ce eas 
cent. interest, and lent the money to the Nizam at twenty-yai, 
four per cent. on the security of assignments of land revenue. 
According to act of parliament all such transactions were 
prohibited to British subjects without the express sanction of 
the Governor-General ; but this sanction had been obtained 
from Lord Hastings, who believed that such dealings were 


better in the hands of European bankers, than in those of 


native money-lenders. Moreover, one of the partners had 
married a ward of Lord Hastings; and thus, under a 
variety of circumstances, the Governor-General was enabled 

to throw the veil of his authority over the transactions of 
Palmer anc Co. 

Mr. Metcalfe reported that this bank had become a source Con- 

of corruption. In 1820, Chandu Lal had obtamed the demned 
sanction of the British government to a new loan of sixty ase 
lakhs of rupecs, or six hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
nominally to pay off and reduce public establishments, to 

make advances to the ryots, and to clear off certain debts 

due to native bankers. Mr. Metcalfe, however, discovered 

that the new loan wasasham. Eight lakhs of the money 

was transferred as a bonus to the partners in Palmer and 

Co.; whilst the remainder was appropriated to paying off 

money lent to the Nizam, or said to have been lent to 

him, without the knowledge of the British government, 


bound to furnish a Contingent of fifteen thousand troops in time of war, 
but those which he supplied during the Mahraita war of 1803 were 
little better than a rabble. Subsequently the foree was reduced im 
numbers, and its efficiency was increased by the employment of British 
officers ; and it was retained by the Nizam asa permanent force in time 
of peace for the reduction of refractory zemindars and other domestic 
purposes, 
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In a word, the new loan of sixty lakhs was a deception, 
which filled the pockets of interested parties without liqni. 
dating the real claims ; whilst, in consequence of the sane. 
tion inconsiderately given by Lord Hastings, the British 
rovernment was more or less compromised in the matter, 
Accordingly it was resolved to pay off all debts due by 
the Nizam to the bank, and put an end to the relations 
between the Nizam’s government and Palmer and Co, 
The matter ended in the insolvency of the firm. 

The money for paying off the Nizam’s debts was provided 
for ina peculiar fashion, Some half a century previously 
the East India Company had agreed to pay the Nizama 
yearly rent of seventy thousand pounds sterling for the 
Northern Circars; and in spite of political changes this 
yearly sum had been regularly paid down to the time of 
Lord Hastings. Accordingly the rent was capitalised, and 
the money was devoted to the payment of the Nizam’s 
debt to Palmer and Co. 

The error of judgment committed by Lord Hastings in 
sanctioning the money dealings of Palmer and Co., blotted 
his reputation in the eyes of his contemporaries, and is only 
worthy of record as containing a useful political lesson for 
all time. 

Lord Hastings left India on the rst of January, 1823, at 
the advanced age of sixty-eight. His last years were en- 
bittered by the reproaches of the Court of Directors; but 
he will live in history as the Governor-General who carried 
the imperial policy of Lord Wellesley to its legitimate 
conclusion, and established the British government as the 
paramount power In India. 

Lord Amherst was appointed Governor-General in 
succession to Lord Hastings, but he did not reach India 
until August 1823. During the interval Mr. Adam, a civil 
servant of the Company, acted as Governor-General ; but 
his short administration 1s only remarkable for his sharp 
treatment of the public press. An obnoxious editor, named 
Buckingham, had written unfavourably of government officials 
in a Calcutta newspaper, and was forthwith deprived of his 
licence, and sent to England.! Nothing further 1s known of 


! Before the year 1833 no European was permitted to reside in India 
unless he was in the service of the late ast India Company, or had 
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Mr, Adam; he perished at sea on his return voyave to 
England. 

The all-important event in Lord Amherst’s administra- 
ion was the first Burmese war of 1824-2; but before 
eribing the military operations, it may be as well to bring 
country and people of Burma under review, 

pbtained a license from the Court of Directors. ‘These restrictions were 


yved on the renewal of the charter of the late East India Company 
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Burma is an irregular oblong, lying west and ay 


1540-1823 between Bengal and China, and between the Bay of Beneal 


Geography 
of Burma, 


Ava and 
Peyu, 


and the kingdom of Siam. On the north it touches Assam 
and Thibet. On the south it runs downwards jn a long 
narrow strip of sea board, hke the tail of an animal, and 
terminates at the Siamese frontier on the river Pak Chap. 

Burma includes the valley of the Trawadi, which is 
destined at no distant period to play as important a part ip 
the eastern world as the valley of the Ganges, Buna 
proper, or Ava, comprises only the upper valley. The 
lower valley, although included in the general term of 
Burma, is better known as Pegu.' 


1 Ava, or Burma proper, is an inland country entirely cut off from 
the sea by the territory of Pegu. It has no outlet to the sea excepting 
by the river Trawadi, which runs through Pegu, and forms a Delta 
towards the Gulf of Martaban, In ancient times, and down to the 
middle of the last century, Ava and Pegu were separated into different 
kingdoms, and were often at war with each other, Indeed, there was 
some obscure antagonism of race, the people of Ava being knownas 
Burmans, and the people of Pepuas Talains. Besides Ava and Pesn 
there are two lony strips of coast territory facing the Bay of Benzal, 
which are respectively known as Arakan and ‘enasserim; but they 
also formed independent kingdoms, and had no political connection 
with cither Ava or Peguimtil a reeent period, © Arakan runs northward 
from the Delta of the Trawadi towards the frontier of Bengal on the 
river Naf. ‘Tenasserim runs southward towards the frontier of Siam, 
on the river Pah Chan. Tenasserim is the ‘territorial tail” indicated 
in the opening paragraph to the present chapter, 
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The people of Burma belong to the Indo-Chinese race, 
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having Mongolian features, with tolerably fair complexions, 1540-1823 
yarying from a dusky yellow to a clear whiteness. They Deck. 


; 




































in the royal family, without nobility save what is official and 
personal, and without any of the prejudices which prevail 
in India as regards early marriages and the seclusion of 
females. ‘They are a joyous race in comparison with the 
grave and self-constrained Hindus; taking pleasure in 
dramatic performances, singing, music, dancing, buffoonery, 
boat-racing, and gambling. ‘They revel in shows and _pro- 
cessions on gala days, at which young and old of both sexes 
mingle freely together. ‘They indulge in much mirth and 
practical joking at the water festival and other feasts which 
have been handed down from the old nature worship of 
Vedic times. They are imbued with military sentiments 
‘akin to those of Rajptits; and leave all menial appoint- 
ments to slaves and captives. 


‘Hindustan during the winter season; and the south-west 
‘monsoon, which begins early in May and lasts till September, 
empties its torrents on the soil far more abundantly than on 
the plains of India. The villages are generally on the 
banks of rivers. They consist of wooden huts bunt on 
piles, so as to be raised above the floods during the rainy 
season. ‘The ordinary villagers seem to saunter through 
life, caring only for their cattle and harvests, their fields, 
fisheries, and fruit-trees ; knowing nothing of the outer world, 
and caring for nothing, except as regards famous pagodas or 
renowned places of pilgrimage. All real business is gener- 
ally transacted by wives and daughters, who attend to the 
cares of the household, and often carry on a traffic in the 
Dazar, and are most exemplary in the discharge of their 
Teligious duties. 

In every village throughout Burma there is at least one 
Buddhist monastery built of wood or brick, with a separate 
building for a monastery school. There are no endowments 
Of money or land of any sort or kind. Every morning the 
monks go their rounds through the village, clad in yellow 


are Buddhists in religion ; converts from the old Vedic wor- tion of the 
ship of Indra, Brahma, and other gods, which still lingers in Burmese 
the land, They are without caste, without hereditary rank save People. 


Burma is a land of sun and rain. There are no cold Lifeang 
blasts from the Himalayas like those which sweep over manners, 


Buddhist 
monks, 
monas= 
teries, and 
schools. 
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AbD. robes, and carrying bowls to receive the alms of the y 





illagers 
1540-1823 in cooked food, after the manner of Gétama Buddha and 
his disciples. The daily alms are never wanting, for every 


3urmese man and woman is imbued with the faith that by 
such acts of benevolence and Joving-kindness they i 
a higher and better life in the next existence in the chain of 
transmigrations. When the monks return to the monastery 
they take their breakfast, which with them is the chief, t 
not the only mca! of the day. The younger monks rhea 
engage in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic to a 
daily gathering of village boys ; whilst the older monks are 
teaching the sacred language of Pali to more advanced neo. 
phytes, or studying Pali scriptures, or pondering over the 
mysteries of life and transmigrauions of the soul, 
Waddhice In Burma the pagodas of Buddhists are to be seen every- 
pagodas : where, and are sometimes substantial buildings of lnasonry, 
worship Statues of Buddha are to be found in all parts of the 
ac. building, or in neighbouring chapels. There are figures 
" squatting on the ground, representing Gotama about to 
become a Buddha; and there are horizontal figures re 
presenting Gdtama in the act of dyiny, or entering into the 
sleep of Nirvana, Sometunes miniature figures are placed 
in small niches; sometimes there is a colossal statue many 
feet high. ‘The images are covered with gilding, or are painted 
red, or are made of white alabaster, with the features 
tinted in gold and colours. On festival days the pagodas are 
decked with flags and garlands, and thronged with people 
of both sexes and all ages, who prostrate themselves before 
some great statue of Gdtama Buddha, and chant his praises 
in sacred verses, Fathers and mothers go with all their 
families. Infants are carried about, sometimes in arms, but 
generally in baskets yoked to the shoulders like milk-pails, 
Old men and matrons march along with grave countenances, 
mingled with swaggering young men in gay attire, and demure 
damsels with graceful forms, radiant in divers colours and 
bright adornments, with flowers of every hue lighting up 
their coal-black hair. All go trooping up the aisles of the 
pagoda, to make their prostration to Buddha; and then 
they go out into the temple inclosure to hammer at the 
pagoda bells with antelopes’ horns, as part of some mystic 
rite of which the meaning 1s forgotten. 
There is one institution in Burma which reveals the marked 
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contrast between Hindus and Burmese, In India marriages  a.n. 
are contracted by the parents between boys and girls of a 1540-1823 
tender age, when the children themselves can have no voice Monies 
in the matter. In Burma marriages are brought about by institut. 
mutual liking, which is developed by an innocent custom of tions : 
pastoral simplicity. The interval between sunset and retiring ee 
to rest is known as courting-time. Any young daughter of a yao 
house who is desirous of receiving visitors, attires herself in 
her best, adorns her hair, takes a seat on a mat, and places 

a lamp in her window asa hint thatshe is at home. Mean- 

time all the young men of the village array themselves in 

like manner, and pass the hours of courting-time in a 

round of visits, at which there is always much talking and 
laughing. Sometimes the hour may.be a little late ; some- 

times there may be alittle quarrclling between jealous rivals ; 

but as a rule the party breaks up ata suitable time without 

any serious incident to mar the pleasure of the evening. In 

this way young men and maidens meet and exchange their 
sentiments in a perfectly innocent and natural manner, until 
partners are selected for life, marriages are celebrated, and 

for them the courting time ts over, 

This richly favoured country has been exposed from a Despotic 
remote period to cruel oppressions and bloody wars. It tyranny 
was anciently parcelled out, like India, amongst petty ee 
kings, who waged frequent wars on each other. There was wars, 
constant rivalry between the Burmese people of Ava on the 
upper valley of the Irawadi and the Talains of Pegu on 
the lower valley.!. Other kings warred against each other in 
like mariner; whilst ever and anon an invading army from 
China or Siam swept over the whole country, and deluged 
the land with blood. Sometimes there were insurrections 
under a rebel prince or sclismatic monk, followed by 
sack and massacre without a parallel in recorded history, 
excepr amongst Tartar nations. To this day the whole 
regior. of Pegu and Ava bears the marks of these deso- 
lating’ contests; and vast tracts of culturable lands he 
utterly waste from sheer want of population. 

In the sixteenth century many Portuguese adventurers Portugu ese 
and desperadoes found a career in Burma. They were for 12 Burma, 
the most part the scum of Goa and Malacca ;—renegade pete: 


1 See ante, page 500, wale, 
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priests or runaway soldiers, who had thrown off the restraints 
of church or army to plunge in the wild license of orienta] 
life, and to reappear as pirates, bravos, or princes jn the 
remoter castern seas. One Portuguese deserter got Possession 
of the island of Sundiva at the entrance to the Sunderbundgs 
and created a fleet of pirate-galleys, which was the terror of 
Arakan and eastern Bengal. He was followed by an Augustine 
monk known as Ira Joan. Another scoundrel got possession 
of a fort at Syriam, over against Rangoon, and was the terror 
of the Burmese kings on the Irawadi. Others entered the 
service of different kings of Burma, and often changed the 
fortunes of war by their superior physique and fire-arms, 

About 1540 a Burmese warrior, named Byeen-noung, 
rose to the front, and became a conqueror of renown)! 
Originally he was governor of Toungoo;? then he made 
himself king of the country ; and subsequently he marched 
an army of Burmans towards the south, and conquered the 
Talain kingdom of Pegu and slew the Talain king, 

Byeen-noung next resolved on the conquest of Martaban,. 
This kingdom lay to the eastward of Pegu, between Pegy 
and Tenasserim ; it was separated from Pegu by an arm of 
the sea, known as the Gulf of Martaban. Byeen-noung 
raised a large army of all nations, in addition to his army of 
Burmans, by promising them the sack of Martaban, and 
with these united forces he invested Martaban by land and 
Sea, 

The siege lasted six months. The king of Martaban had 
married the daughter of the slaughtered king of Pegu; and 
the queen and all her ladies spurred on the king and his 
generals to resist Byeen-noung to the uttermost. The people 
of Martaban were starved out and driven to eat their ele- 
phants. The king had taken several hundred Portuguese 
into his service, but they had all deserted him, and entered 


l 

? Byeen-noung is so named in Burmese annals, Ie was known to 
the Portuguese as Branginoco, See Faria y Sousa’s Portiguese Asia, 

* ‘Toungoo, the Portuguese Tangu, lics in the interior of Burma, 
between Pegu and Ava. In the present day it is the frontier (istrict 
of British Burma, In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
sometimes a province of Ava, sonietimes an independent kingdom, and 
sometimes the seat of a Burmese empire; indeed, at one time the city 
of Toungoo is said to have heen the eapital of Upper Purma or Ava, 
Such shifting of provinces, kinydoms, empires, and capitals, is one of 
the conditions of old Burmese Instory. 
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the service of Byeen-noung. The king was reduced to such A.D. 
extremities that at last he offered to make over his kingdom 1549-1823 
to Byeen-noung, provided he might retire from Martaban ~~ 
with his queen and children; but Byeen-noung was furious 

at the obstinate resistance he had encountered, and burning 

to be revenged not only on the king, but on the queen and 


_ all her ladies, and he demanded an unconditional surrender. 


The king of Martaban was in despair. He called his Council of 
generals to a council of war, and one and all pledged them- war a 


~ selves to die like warriors; to slaughter all their women failure, 


and children, throw their treasures into the sea, set the city 
on fire, and rush out and perish sword in hand. Bunt when 
the council broke up, one of the chief commanders turned 
traitor or coward, and fled away to the camp of Byeen- 
noung, Then the rest of the generals lost heart, and 
threatened to open the gates of the city to Bycen-noung, , 
unless the king gave himself up without further parley. 
Accordingly the king of Martaban held out a white flag Surrender 


on the city wall. He then sent a venerable Buddhist priest of the 





to Byeen-noung to request that he might be allowed to turn king. 
monk, and spend the rest of his days in a monastery. 


. Byeen-noung was very reverential towards ‘the priest, and 
promised to forget the past, and provide an estate for the 


king of Martabaa, but no one could trust his word. 
Next morning there was a great parade of soldiers and Prepara- 


— elephants, music and banners, throughout the camp of tions for 
. Byeen-noung. A street was formed of two lines of foreign )*OV8 
. soldiers from the tent of Byeen-noung to the gate of the 
. city; and all the Portuguese soldiers were posted out- 
side the gate, with their captain, Joano Cayeyro, in their 


the royal 
captives, 


midst; and many of the Burmese princes and nobles of 


-Byeen-noung went into the city, with a host of Burmese 
‘guards, to bring the king of Martaban in a great procession 
tothe feet of his conqueror. | 
- The scene is thus described by an eye-witness :!—‘* At 
‘ one o'clock in the day a cannon was fired asa signal. Aftera 


1 Fernam Mendez Pinto, Modern writers have doubted the veracity 


..of Pinto, but his truthfulness was never doubted by his contemporaries, 
‘and the author has resided long enough in Burma to vouch from his own 


personal knowledge for the credibility of Pinto’s accounts of that 


— wuntry, Infact, Pinto, like Hercdotus and Marco Polo, is trustworthy 
| ahout what he saw, but he was simple enough to believe any absurd 
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while the procession from the palace inside Martaban ay 
proached the gate of the city. First came a strong ouard 
of Burmese soldicrs, armed with harquebuses, halberts, and 
pikes. Next appeared the Burmese grandees mounted on 
elephants, with golden chains on their backs, and collars of 
precious stones round their necks. Then at a distance of 
nine or ten paces came the Roolim of Mounay, the sovereign 
pontiff of Burma, who was going to mediate between the 
king of Martaban and the high and mighty conqueror Byeen- 
noung. After him the queen of Martaban was carried ing 
chair on men’s shoulders, together with her four children—tyo 
boys and two girls—of whom the eldest was scarcely seven, 
Round about the queen were thirty or forty young ladies of 
noble birth, who were wonderfully fair, with cast-down looks 
and tears in their eyes, leaning on other women. After them 
walked certain priests, hike the capuchins in Europe, with 
bare feet and bare heads, praying as they went, with beads 
in their hands, and ever and anon comforting the ladies, and 
throwing water upon them when they fainted, which they 
did very often. Presently the king appeared, mounted on 4 
little elephant, in token of poverty and contempt of life, 
He wore a cassock of black velvet; and his head, beard, 
and eyebrows were all shaven; and there was an old cord 
round about his neck by which to render himself to Byeen- 
noung. He was about sixty-two years of age, and tall in 
stature; and although his countenance was worn and 
troubled, he had all the bearing of a generous sovereign. 

“A great throng of women and children and old men were 
gathered round the city gate; and when they beheld their 
king in his garb of woe, they set up a ternble cry, and 
struck their faces with stones until the blood ran down, 
The spectacle was so horrible and mournful that even the 
Burmese guards were moved to tears, although they were 
men of war and the enemies of Martaban. 

‘“ Meanwhile the queen fainted twice, and her ladies fainted 


fable that he was told. His stories of Byeen-nonng are confirmed by 
Burmese annals and Portuguese historians, Jt should be added that 
the passages in the text, marked with inverted commas, are not taken 
from Pinto’s original narrative, which is tedious and prolix to the last 
degree ; they are extracted from a reproduction of Pinto’s travels and 
adventures, with notes and commentarics, which is in course of prepa- 
ration for the press, 


! 
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ground her; and the guards were fain to let the king an, 
alight, and go and comlort her. Whereupon, seeing the 1540-1823 
queen upon the ground in a swoon, with her children in her as 
anus, the king kneeled down upon both his knees, and cried ee 
aloud, looking up to heaven, ‘O mighty power of God, anguish of 
why 1s thy divine wrath spent upon these innocent crea- the king, 
tures?’ This said, he threw water onthe queen and brought 

her round. 

“ After a while the king was remounted on his clephant, Wrath at 
and the procession moved through the gate. Then the the Porta- 
king saw the Portuguese deserters dressed in their buff coats, 8"°5* 
with feathers in their caps, and harquebuses in their hands ; 
whilst their captain, Cayeyro, stood in front apparelled in 
carnation satin, making room for the procession with a gilt 
partisan. he king withdrew his face from the Portuguese 
deserters, and exclaimed against their base ingratitude; 
and the Burmese guards fell foul of the Portuguese, and 
drove them away with shame and contumely. 

“After this the king of Martaban went through the street Prostra- 
of soldiers until he came to the tent where the conqueror, tion and 
Bycen noung, was sitting in great pomp surrounded by his Mediation 
lords. ‘The king threw himself upon the ground, but spake 
never a word. The Roolim of Mounay stood close by, 
and said to Byeen-noung, ‘ Sire, remember that God shows 
his mercy to those who submit to his will. Do you show 
micrcy likewise, and in the hour of death you will clear off 
a loal of sins.’ Byeen-noung then promised to pardon 
the king; and all present were greatly contented; and 
Bycen-noung gave the king ancl queen in charge of two of 
his lores. 

“Now Byeen-noung was a warriorof great craft;-and he Phinder 

osted Burmese captains at all the twenty-four‘gates of the 4ndsack of 
city of Martaban, and bade them let no one in or out on nielatat 
pain of death, as he had promised to give the sacking of 
the city to his foreign mercenarics. Meanwhile, and for the 
space of two days, he brought away all the treasures of 
the king of Martaban, including very many wedges of gold, 
and strings of precious stones of inestimable value. When 
he had carried away all that he wanted, he abandoned 
the city to the solciery. A cannon was fired as a signal 
and they all rushed in pell-mell, so that many were stifled to 
death at the gates ; and for three days such horrible murders 
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and wickedness were committed that no man can imagine or 
describe. | | 

“Whilst the city of Martaban was being sacked, Byeen- 
noung left his quarters in the Burmese camp, and pitched his 
tent on the hill Beidao, which was close by. One morning 
when the work of plunder and destruction was nearly over, 
twenty-one gibbets were set Up in stone pillars on the hill, 
and guarded with a hundred Burmese horsemen, Presently 
there was a great uproar in the Burmese camp, and 
troops of horsemen came out with lances in their hands, . 
and formed a street from the camp to the hill, crying aloud, 
‘Let no man approach with arms, or speak aloud what he | 
thinks in his heart, on pain of death 1’ 

“Then the marshal of the camp came up with a hundred 
elephants and a host of foot soldiers. Next followed bodies 
of cavalry and infantry, and in their midst were a hundred 
and forty ladies bound together four and four, accompanied 
by many priests, who sought to comfort them. After them 
marched twelve ushers with maces, followed by horsemen, 
who carried the queen of Martaban and her four children on 
their horses. | 

“The hundred and forty ladies were the wives and daugh- 
ters of the chief captains of Martaban, on whom the tyrant 
Byeen-noung was wreaking his spite because they had 
persuaded their husbands and fathers to hold out against 
him, They were for the most part between seventeen and 


twenty-five years of age, and were all very white and fair, _ 


with bright auburn hair, but so weak in the body that often- 
times they fell down in a swoon; and certain women on . 


whom they leaned endeavoured to bring them to, presenting 


them with comfits and other things, but they would take 
nothing. Indeed, the poor wretches were so feeble and 
benumbed that they could scarcely hear what the priests 


said to them, only now and then they lifted up their hands | . 


to heaven, . 
‘Sixty priests followed the queen in two files, praying with 

their looks fixed on the ground, and their eyes watered with 

tears; some ever and anon saying one prayer in doleful 


tones, whilst others answered weeping in hke manner, Last 


of ali three or four hundred children walked in procession, 
with white wax lights in their hands, and cords about their 


necks, praying aloud with sad and lamentable voices, saying, 
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(We most humbly beseech thee, O Lord, to give ear Av. 
ynto our cries and groans, and .show mercy to these thy 1549-1523 
captives, that with a full rejoicing they may have a part of ~~ 
the graces and blessings of thy rich treasures.’ Behind 

this procession was another guard of foot soldiers, alk 

Burmans, armed with lances and arrows, and some with 
harquebuses. 

«When the poor sufferers had been led in this fashion to Condem- 
the place of execution, six ushers stood forth and proclaimed nation of 
with loud voices that the ladies were condemned to death ay ated 
by the king of Burma, because they had incited their ac 
Fusbands and, fathers to resist him, and had caused the 

death of twelve thousand Burmans of the city of Toungoo. 

«Then at the ringing of a bell all the officers and ministers Horrible 
of justice, pell-mell together with the guards, raised up a farewells, 
dreadful outcry. Whereupon, the cruel hangman being ready 
to put the sentence of death into execution, these poor 
“women sobbed and embraced each other, and addressed 
themselves to the queen, who lay at that time almost dead 
jn the lap of an old lady. One of them spoke to the queen 
“jn the name of all the others, ancl begged her to comfort 
them with her presence whilst they entered the mournful 
mansions of death, where they would present themselves 
before the Almighty Judge, and pray for vengeance on their 
wrongs. ‘To this the queen, more dead than alive, answered 
with a feeble voice, ‘Go not away so soon, my sisters, but 
hélp me to sustain these little children.’ This said, she 
“Jeaned down again on the bosom of the old lady, without 
speaking another word, 

‘Then the ministers of the arm of vengeance—for so Execution 
they term the hangmen—laid hold of those poor women, and °F the 
hung them all up by the feet with their heads downwards mgles 
upon twenty gibbets, namely, seven on each gibbet. Now, 
this death was so painful that it made them give strange 
and fearful groans and sobs, until at length in less than an 
hour the blood had stifled them all. 

“ Meantime the queen was conducted by the four women Death of 
on whom she leaned to the remaining gibbet ; and there the the queen. 
Roolim of Mounay macle some speeches to her to encourage 
her the better to suffer death. Then, turning to the hang- 
man, who was going to bind her two little boys, she said, 

‘Good friend, be not, I pray you, so void of pity as to 
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make me see my children die; wherefore put me first to 
death, and refuse me not. this boon for God's sake.’ She 
then took her children im her arms, and kissing them 
over and over in giving them het last farewell, she yielded 
up the ghost in the lady’ s lap upon whom she leaned, and 
never stirred afterwards. On this the hangman ran to her, 
and hanged her as he had done the rest, together with fh 
four little children, two on each side of her, ancl she in the 
middle. 

“ At this cruel and pitiful spectacle the whole multitude set 
up a hideous yell; all the soldiers of the army that belonad 
to Pegu broke out in mutiny ; and Byeen-noung would have 
been murdered had he not surrounded himself with the Buy 
man soldiers he had brought from Toungoo. — Even they 
the tumult was very great and dlangerous throughout the 
day, but at last night set i and quieted the fury of the men 
of Pegu. 

“That same night the king of Martaban was thrown into 
the river with a great stone tied about his neck, together 
with sixty of his male captives, whose wives and daughters 
iad been executed a few hours before on the hill Beidao,” 


The remaining adventures of Bycen-noung may be told 
ina few words. After the desolation of Martahan, he re. 
turned to Pegu, and advanced up the river Irawadi and con- 
quered Prome, and attempted the conquest of Ava! Two 
years later he invacled Siam with a large army, but was 
suddenly called back by rebellion in Pegu. 

Here it should be explained that when the king of 
Pegu was put to death by Byeen-noung, his brother turned 
monk and became the most famous preacher in all that 
country. Accordingly, whilst Byeen-noung was gone away 
io Siam, this royal monk ascended the pulpit in the greut 
pagoda at Pesu, and harangued a vast audience on the 
sufferings of the Talains, and the crimes committed by the 
Burmans from Toungoo on the royal house of Pegu. The 
sermon threw the whole congregation into an uproar, The 
people seized their arms and rose as one mau against the 
Burmese yoke. They slaughtered every Burman in Pew, 
and carried the monk to the palace, and placed him in 


1 Some sickening tragedies were perpetrated at Prome, but enough 
has been said about such horroys. 
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possession of all the treasures, and hailed him as their 4.?. 

king. | 1540-13823 

Byeen-noung was furious at the tidings. He hurried Nakouat 

pack his army with all speed to Pegu, and put down the outbreak 

yevolt with his Burmese soldiers, and secured possession of of Talains. 

the city ; whilst the royal monk fled from Pegu to the king- 

dom of Henzada. But the spirit of insurrection could not 

be quenched by force of arms. At Pegu Byeen-nouny was 

‘assassinated, and his foster-brother was deserted by the 

mercenaries, and compelled to fly back to Toungov. At 

Martaban the people rose up against the Burmese garrison, 

slaughtered them to aman, and declared for the royal monk.' 

Finally the royal monk was joined by many nobles and 

great men in the kingdom of Henzada, and raised a mighty 

host, and returned to Pegu in‘tnumph, and was again 

-erowned king. | 

Meanwhile the foster-brother of Byeen-noung enlisted a Recovery 

Jarge army amongst the barbarous hillmen round about of Pegu by 

Toungoo, and promised to give them the plunder of Pegu ee Loser: 
: rother of 

f they would help him to recover the city. He matched j3yeep- 

vis army towards the south, as Byeen-nwoung had done noung, 

before him, and scattered the army of the monk; and he 

‘entered Pegu in triumph, whilst the monk fled for his hfe to 

the mountains between Pegu and Arakan. But his successes 

led to great perplexities. He had promised to give the 

plunder of Pegu to his mercenary army ; but the people of 

~Pegu had submitted to his yoke, and he was horrified at 

the idea of abandoning them to the tender mercies of the 

‘barbarians from the hills. The mercenaries demanded the 

“fulfilment of his pledge, and when he explained why he would 

“not bear the burden of the crime, they broke ont into 

mutiny. He fled from the camp and took refuge in a 

_ pagoda, and protected himself for a while with his Burmese 

soldiers. At last he held a parley with the ringleaders 

‘from the walls of the pagoda; and after much debating, 

“it was agreed. that he should distribute amongst the 

mercenaries a large sum from his own treasures as ransom 

for the city of Pegu. | | 

- After a while the fugitive monk was taken prisoner. He 





1 The resuscitation of a town in Burma in the course of a few 
veeks or days is by no means surprising. The houses are built of 
wood, and can be set up very quickly. | | 
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had thrown off his monastic vows, and married the daughter 
of a mountaineer; but he had discovered his rank to his 
wife, and her parents betrayed him to the Toungoo king, 
for the sake of the reward offered for his capture, : 

The execution of the royal monk was a piteous spec. 
tacle. He was taken out of his dungeon ; dressed in rags 
and tatters; crowned with a diadem of straw garnished with 
mussel-shells, and decorated with a necklace of onions. In 
this guise he was carried through the strects of Pegu, 
mounted on a_ sorry jade, with his executioner sitting 
behind him. Fifteen horsemen with black ensigns pro- 
claimed his guilt, whilst fifteen others in red garments 
were ringing bells. He was strongly guarded in front and 
behind by a long array of horse and foot and elephants, 
He was led to the scaffold ; his sentence was read aloud to 
the multitude ; and his head was severed from his body by 
a single blow. 

During the revolt at Pegu, one of the Portuguese soldiers, 
who had been in the service of Bycen-noung, met with a 
fearful doom. Huis name was Diego Suarez, When Byeen- 
noung was alive and at the height of his prosperity and 
power, he took a great liking to Diego Suarez, and ap- 
pointed him governor of Pegu. The man thus became 
puffed up with pride and insolence, and did what he 
pleased without regard to right or wrong, kceping a body- 
guard of Turks to protect him in his evil ways. One day 
there was a marriage procession in the streets of Pegu, 
and Diego Suarez ordered his Turks to bring away the 
bride. A great tumult arose, and the bridegroom was slain 
by the Turks, whilst the bride strangled herself with her 
girdle to save her honour ; but the father escaped with his 
life, and swore to be revenged upon the wicked forelgner 
who had brought such woe upon his household, 

Years passed away, but the wretched father could do 
nothing but weep. Diego Suarez rose into sull higher 
favour with Byeen-noung, and was honoured with the title of 
“brother of the king.” At last the people of Pegu broke 
out in revolt, and the father saw that the time had come 
for wreaking his vengeance on the wicked man from Portu- 
gal. We rushed into a pagoda, carried away the idol, 
and harangued the multitude, telling aloud the story of his 
wrongs. The people of Pegu rose up in a wild outbreak 
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of fury. The officers of justice were forced to arrest Diego A.D. 
Suarez, and, in spite of prayers and bribes, to’ deliver 17501823 
him up to the mob; and he was then stoned to death in 

the market-place of Pegu, whilst his house was demolished 

so that not a tile remained. 

The story of Byeen-noung is typical It tells of a for- Byeen- 
sotien conqueror who flourished in the sixteenth century ; 2OU% r, 
but it also reveals the general conditions of life in Burma, ee 
from a remote antiquity down to our own times. Byeen- con. _ 
noung was but the type of Burmese warriors who have querors. 
arisen at intervals in that remote peninsula ; played the part 
of heroes; conquered kingdoms and founded dynasties ; 
crushed out rebelhons by wholesale massacres; and have 
been followed in their turn by other kings of smaller genius, 
but equally cruel and tyrannical, 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, more than two Rise of 
hundred years after Byeen-noung, there was a_ warrior Alempra 
of the same stamp who founcled the dynasty of Burmese ene 
kings still reigning at Mandalay. During the’ earlier me 
years of that century the Talain kings of Pegu gained the 
mastery of the kings of Ava, and the pcople of upper 
Burma groancd under Talain domination. But about 1750a 
deliverer appeared in the person of a man_ of low orivin, 
known as Alompra the hunter.! He headed a popular 
insurrection, which at first only numbered a hundred men, 
but was soon joined by multitudes. Alompra and _ his 
newly created army threw off the ‘lalain yoke, and swept 
down the Irawadi, subverted the ‘Talain dynasty in Pegu, 
and founded a maritime capital at Rangoon. The English 
at that time had a factory at Nevrais, off the coast; and 
the merchants were weak enough to court the friendship 
of Alompra, whilst selling powder and ammunition to the 
Talains. A French adventurer informed Alompra of their 
misdeeds, and the result was that nearly every Jénglishman 
at Negrais was massacred by the Burmese. 

The successors of Alompra followed in his steps. Bhodau Reign of 
Phra, his third son, was the sixth sovereign of the dynasty, }hodau 
He reigned from 1779 to 1819, and is regarded by the Phra, 9g 
Burmese as the hero of the line next to his illustrious father, 1779 '°' 


1 Alompra is the most familiar name to English readers: properly it 
should be Alompara, or Alom Phra. 
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He conquered Arakan as far as the boundary of Bengal, 
and Martaban and Tenasserim as far as the frontiers of Siam, 
His crueltics were boundless, and were the outcome of the 
same savage ferocity as those of Byeen-noung, He not 
only put his predecessor to death, but ordered all the 
women and children of his victim to be burnt alive. 
On another occasion, on discovering that a plot had been 
hatched against him in a particular village, he collected 
together the whole population of the village, including 
women, children, and Buddhist monks, and burnt them all 
alive in one vast holocaust. J’ather Sangermano, a Catholic 
missionary who was in Burma about the same time, has left 
authentic details of the horrible cruelties perpetrated by 
Bhodau Phra. 

The successor of Bhodau Phra was Phagyi-dau, who 
brought on the Burmese war of 1824-25 3 but the story of 
his reign belongs to the after history. 

‘The kings of Burma from Alompra downwards were rude 
despots of the old Moghul type. ‘They generally maintained 
large harems ; and every high official was anxious to place 
a sister or a daughter in the royal household, to watch 
over his interests and report all that was going on. Kings 
and queens dwelt in palaces of brick and stucco painted 
white and red; with roofs, walls and pinnacles of carved 
timber covered with gilding aud dazzling as pictire- 
frames; with durbars, reception halls, thrones, canopies, 
and insignia of all kinds, radiant with bits of looking 
glass and gilding. Sometimes they went on water cx- 
cursions in large vessels shaped Ike huge fishes, and 
covered with gilding; and they were accompanied by 
long war-boats, each one covered with gilding, and 
rowed or paddled by fifty or sixty men. Sometimes a king 
went ona royal progress through his dominions, like the old 
Moghul sovereigns of Hindustan, carrying his queens, 
ministers and law courts with him. Each king in turn was 
constantly exposed to insurrection or revolution, im which 
he might be murdered, and all his queens and children 
massacred without regard to age orsex; whilst a new king 
ascended the throne, and removed the court and capital to 
some other locality, in order to blot out the memory of his 
predecessor. Thus during the present century the capital 
has been removed from Ava to Amarapura and back agiuin; 
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and at this present moment it is fixed in the comparatively — a.n. 
new city of Mandalay. The kings of Burma have always 1750-1823 
been utterly ignorant of foreign nations; regarding Burma 

as the centre of the universe, and all people outside the 

Burman pale as savages and barbarians, 

The despotic power of the sovereign, however, was kept Burmese 
in check by an old Moghul constitution, which seems to 2dminis- 
have been a relic of the remote past. The aristocracy of raion & 
Burma consists only of officials, who have spread a net- pe 
work of officialism over the whole kingdom. There are 
heads of tens and hundreds ; heads of villages, districts, and 
provinces ; and all are appointed, punished, or dismissed 
at the mere will of the sovereign, But the ministers and 
officials at court exercise a power in their collective 
capacity, to which a king is sometimes obliged to bend; for 
there have been critical moments when a king has been 
deposed by the ministers, and another sovereign enthroned 
in his room. 

Four chief ministers, with the king or crown prince as IIlot-dau, 

president, sit in a great hall of state within the palace orsupreme 
inclosure, known as the Hlot-dau. ‘his collective body °™¢! 
forms a supreme Icgislative assembly, a supreme council 
of the executive, and a supreme court of justice and appeal. 
There are also four under-ministers, and a host of secretaries 
and minor officials, wha conduct the administration at the 
capital in the name of the king, but under the orders of the 
Hlot-dau. 

Besides the Hlot-dau, or pubhe council of state, there is Byadcit, 
a privy council, sitting within the palace itself, and known or privy 
as the Byadeit. ‘Lhis council is supposed to advise the Cure. 
king privately and personally, and to issue orders in_ his 
name, whenever it is deemed inexpedient to discuss the 
matter in the Hlot-dau. 

The real working of these councils has always been ob- Faulty 
scured by oriental intrigues. It is however obvious that they working 
lack the authority of a hereditary assembly, such as the ie 
council of Bharadars at Khatmandu; whilst the bare fact 7 
that they are exclusively composed of officials, nominated 
by the king, and depending for their very existence on the 
king’s favour, deprives them of any authority they might 
otherwise have exercised as popular or representative 
bodies. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


BURMESE AND BHURTPORE WARS: LORD AMHERST, 


A.D. 1823 TO 1828, 


TuE difficulties of the British government with Burma 
began about the end of the eighteenth century. Bhodau 
Phra had conquered Arakan, but the people rebelled against 
him, and some of the rebels fled into eastern Bengal. The 
Burmese governor of Arakan demanded the surrender of 
the fuguives. Sir John Shore was weak enough to comply 
rather than hazard a collision; but his successor Lord 
Wellesley refused to deliver up political refugees who had 
sought an asylum in British territory, and who would 
probably be tortured and executed in Burmese fashion the 
moment they were surrendered to their oppressors. 

Meanwhile every effort was made to come to a friendly 
understanding with the Burmese government. Colonel 
Symes was sent on a mission to Ava; and after him a 
Captain Canning and a Captain Cox. But the Burmese 
court was impracticable. Bhodau Phra and his ministers 
were puffed up with pride and bombast. They despised the 
natives of India, and had been ignorantly led to believe 
that the English were traclers without military capacity, who 
paid the black sepoys to fight their battles. 

At last the Burmese authorities grew violent as well as 
insolent. They repeated their demands for the surrender of 
political refugees, who had escaped into British territory ; 
claimed possession of an island on the English side of the 
frontier at the Naf river; and threatened to invade Bengal 
unless their demands were promptly conceded. 
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The wars of Lord Hastings had secured the peace of — a.p. 
India, but had been vehemently denounced in England. 1823-1824 
Lord Amherst was therefore most reluctant to engage In a Lostilities 

: Sian pacts pet a ostilities 
war with Burma; he was ready to make any Concession, farced on 
short of acknowledgment of inferiority, to avert the the British 
threatened hostilities. But the Burmese refused to listen govern 
to reason, and were resolutely bent on a rupture. In 1822 “Sh 
their general Bundula invaded the countries between Burma 
and Bengal; conquered the independent principalitics of 
Assam and Munipore, and threatened Cachar. Subse- 
quently Bundila invaded Bniish territory, and cut off a 
detachment of ritish sepoys. Lord Amherst was thus 
forced into hostilities, and in 1824 an expedition was scnt 
against Rangoon under the command of Sir Archibald 
Campbell. 

Meanwhile the Burmese were inflated by the successes of British ex- 
Bundula, and looked forward with confidence to the con- pedition to 
quest of Bengal. Bundula was ordcred to bind the Governor- cue 
General in golden fetters, and send him as a prisoner to 
Ava. But the British expedition to Rangoon took the Burmese 
by surprise. They purposed invading Bengal, and they 
may have expected to encounter a force on the frontier; 
but they never reckoned on an invading army coming to 
Rangoon bysea. At the same time the English invaders 
were almost as much surprised as the Burmese. They had 
been Ied to expect a foe worthy of their steel; but they 
soon discovered that the Burmese army was the most des- 
picable enemy that the British had ever encountered. It 
was composed of raw Ievies, miserably armed, without either 
discipline or courage. Their chief defence consisted in 
stockades, which were however constructed with considerable 
skill and rapidity. 

In May 1824 the English expedition arrived at Rangoon, Flight 
The Burmese had constructed some strong stockades, but of the 
they were soon demolished by British artillery. The troops ne 
were then landed, and found that Rangoon was empty of 
population and provisions. ‘he Burmese governor had 
ordered the whole of the inhabitants—-men, women, and 
children—to retire to the jungle with all their flocks and 
herds and stores of grain. As for the Burmese soldiery, 

they had fled in terror at the first discharge of British guns. 

Shortly after the landing the rains began; and the British 
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A.D. army was forced to remain at Rangoon, and to depend for 
1524-1825 its subsistence on the supplies that arrived from Madras 
and Calcutta. 
Repulse of | In December 1824 Bunditla approached Rangoon from 
Bundula, the land side with an army of sixty thousand men. Within 
i few hours the Burmese soldiery had surrounded the British 
camp with stockades, and then burrowed themselves m the 
earth behind. But Bundiila was attacked and defeated ; 
his stockades were carried by storm; and he fled in a panie 
with the remains of his army to Donabew, a place further 
up the river Irawadi, about forty miles from Rangoon, 
Bundula was resolved to make a stand at Donabew, 
He constructed field-works and stockades for the space 
of a mile along the face of the river. [Ic sought to main- 
tain discipline by the severity of his punishments ; and one 
of his commanders was sawn asunder between two planks 
for disobedience of orders. 
Death of FRarly in 1825 the British foree advanced up the river 
Bundila: JTrawadi towards Ava, leaving a detachment to capture 
a Donabew. The detachment however was repulsed by the 
Stricken, burmese, and the main army returned to Donabew, and 
began a regular siege. A few shells were discharged to 
ascertain the range of the British mortars, and next morn- 
ing the heavy artillery began to play upon the works, but 
there was no response. Jt turned out that one of the 
shells on the preceding evening had killed Bundtila. The 
brother of Bundtila was offered the command of the army, 
but was too frightened to accept it; and he then made his 
way with all speed to Ava, where he was beheaded within 
half an hour of his arrival. Meanwhile the Burmese army 
at Donabew had dispersed in all directions. 
Advance The British expedition next proceeded to Prome. All the 
to Prome, mad women in Ava, who were supposed to be witches or Lo 
bO2 5s have familiar spirits, were collected and sent to Prome to 
unman the British soldiers by their magic arts. Another 
Burmese army was sent to attack Prome, but was utterly 
defeated. The court of Ava was frantic at ils losses, 
but could not realise its position, and showed itself as 
arrogant as ever. A brother of the king, named Tharawadi, 
bragged that he would drive the English to the sea, and 
left Ava for the purpose, but soon returned in the greatest 
terror. 


Earth- 
works at 
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The British expedition left Prome, and advanced towards A.D. 
Ava; and the court of Ava, and indeed the Burmese 1525-1826 
generally, were panic-stricken at the invaders. It was Raa nce 
noised abroad that the white foreigners were lemons, ‘IM=-towards 
vincible and bloodthirsty ; that European soldiers kept on Ava. 
fighting in spite of ghastly wounds; and _ that European 
doctors picked up arms and legs after an action , and replaced 
them on their rightful owners.! 

Early in 1826 4 treaty of peace was concluded at Vandabo. Treaty of 

The whole country from Rangoon to Ava was at the mercy Yandabo, 
of the British army. Phagyi-dan, king of Ava, engaged to pave 
pay a crore of rupees, about a million sterling, towards 
the expenses of the war; and the territories of Assam, 
Arakan, and Tenasserim, were ceded to the British govern- 
ment. The king was left in possession of the whole of 
Pegu and Upper Burma, and was even permitted to retain 
the maritime city of Rangoon; whilst the British head- 
quarters were fixed at Moulmein in Tenasserim. 

Tater on Mr. John Crawfurd was sent lo Ava to conclude Crawfurd's 
a commercial treaty with the king. But the Burmese had mission to 
already forgotten the lessons of the war, and entertained 4¥* 1826 
but little respect for an English envoy after the British 
army had retired from the scene. Accordingly Crawfurd 
could effect nothing of any substantial importance to 
either government. He found the Burmese officials igno- 
rant, unprincipled, and childish, and in no instance endowed 
with the artifice and cleverness of Hindus and other 
Asiatics. Some of them had risen from the lowest ranks 
of life by the favour of the king; one had been a buffoon 
ina company of play-actors, whilst another had got a living 
by selling fish in the bazar. ‘They did not want any treaty 
whatever. They evaded every proposition for a reciprocity 
of trade, and only sought to cajole the envoy into restoring 
the ceded terntories and remitting the balance still due of 
the money payment. The country was only sparsely cul- 
tivated, and there were few if any indications of prosperity. 
Phagyi-dau was in the hands of his queen, the daughter of 
a jailer, who was older than her husband, ana far from 
handsome. She was known as the sorceress, as she was 


1 Fytche’s Burma, Past and Present. General Albert Fytche’s work 
contains many interesting facts in connection with Burmese history. 
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supposed to have rendered the king subservient to her will, 
by the power of magical arts and charms. 


The first Burmese war is forgotten now by the princes 
and chiefs of India; but in 1824 and 1825 the current of 
events was watched with interest and anxiety by every native 
court. The different chiefs and princes of India had not 
quite settled down under the suzerainty of the British 
government; and many restless spirits amongst the warriors 
and freebooters of a previous generation would gladly have 
hailed the defeat of the British troops in Burma, the over- 
throw of order in India, and the revival of the predatory 
system of the eighteenth century. | 

Suddenly, in the crisis of the campaign in Burma, there 
was a fiasco in the Jat state of Bhurtpore on the British 
frontier near Agra, which had been under the protective 
alliance of the British government ever since the days of” 
Lord Wellesley. The Raja of Bhurtpore died in 182s, 
leaving a son aged seven, named Bulwant Singh. The 
British government recognised the succession of Bulwant 
Singh under the guardianship of his uncle; but a cousin 
of the infant Raja, named Dtirjan Sai, corrupted the army 
of Bhurtpore, put the guardian to death, 1 imprisoned the 
little prince, and took possession of the principality. 

Sir David Ochterlony, the British Resident at Delli, was 
agent of the Governor-General for Rajpttana and Malwa. 
He belonged to the once famous school of soldier-statesmen, 
which began with Robert Clive, and boasted of men like 
Sur Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Malcolm. His Indian _ 
experiences were perhaps larger than those of any living : 
English officer. He had fought against Hyder Ali in the 
old days of Warren Hastings and Sir Eyre Coote; and ten | 
years previous to the fiasco at Bhurtpore he had gained his 


crowning laurels in the Nipal war. He saw that a con ~ 


flagration was beginning in Bhurtpore that might spread over 
Central Inclia; and he ordered a force to advance on his 
own authority to maintain the peace of Hindustan, support 
the rights of the infant Raja, and vindicate the offended 
suzerainty of the British government. 

Lord Amherst considered that the military preparations: 
were premature. He doubted the right of the British 
governinent to interfere in the Bhurtpore SUCCESSION ; and 
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_ he was alarmed at the strength of the great fortress of clay, A.D. 

~ which had resisted the assaults of Lord Lake, and had long 1825-1828 
~ peen deemed impregnable by every native court in India. 

- Accordingly he countermanded the movement of the troops. 

Sir David Ochterlony was much mortified at this rebuff. In Death of 
the bitterness of his soul he resigned his appointment, and Ochter- 
died within two months, feeling that an illustrious career of °°" 

- half a century had been brought to an inglorious close. 

The vacillation of the British government induced the Growing 
usurper to proclaim that he would hold the fortress of danger of 
Bhurtpore, and maintain his hold on the Bhurtpore throne, ae oy 
in defiance of the Governor-General. The dangerous ee 
character of the revolution was now imminent, for Rajputs, 
Mahrattas, Pindharies, and Jats were flocking to Bhurtpore 
to rally round the venturous usurper. 

_ Lord Amherst saw his error and hastened to retrieve it ; Capture of 
indeed his council were unanimous for war. An army was Bhurtpore, 
assembled under Lord Combermere and began the siege of 1826. 
Bhurtpore. The British artillery failed to make any im- 

pression on the heavy mud walls. At last the fortifications 

were mined with ten thousand pounds of powder. A 

terrific explosion threw vast masses of hardened clay into 

/ the air; and the British troops rushed into the breach, and 

* captured the fortress which had hitherto been deemed 
impregnable. The usurper was confined as a state prisoner, 

and the infant Raja was restored to the throne under the 
guardianship of the British government. The political 

ferment died away at the fall of Bhurtpore, and all danger 

‘of any disturbance of the public peace disappeared from 
‘Hindustan. . | 

~ Lord Amherst embarked for England in February, 1828, Lora 
leaving no mark in history beyond what is remembered of Amherst 
urma and Bhurtpore. He was the first Governor-General aah 


ho established a vice-regal sanatarium at Simla. 1808. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
NON-INTERVENTION: LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 
A.D. 1828 To 1835. 


Lorp WiLLIAM Bentinck succeeded to the post of 
Governor-General, and held the reins of government for seven 
years, namely, from 1828 to 1835. ‘Twenty-two years had 
passed away since 1806, when he had been recalled from the 
government of Madras amidst the panic which followed the 
mutiny at Vellore. “During the interval he had protested 
in vain against the injustice of his recall; and his nomina- 
tion to the high office was regarded as an atonement for the 
wrong he had suffered.? 

The government of Lord William Bentinck covers a peace- 
ful era. He remodelled the judicial system ; introduced 
the village revenue settlement into the north-west provinces; 
reduced the allowances of civil and milttary officers; and 
employed natives in the public service far more largely than 
had been done by his predecessors. He promoted Lnglish 
education amongst the natives, and founded a medical 
college at Calcutta, He laboured hard to introduce steaia 
navigation between England and India zd the Red sea. 
He took active ineasures for suppressing the gangs of 
Thugs, who had strangled and plundered unsuspecting 
travellers in different quarters of India ever since the days 
of Aurangzeb, Above all he abolished the horrible nite of 
Sati, or burning widows with the remains of their deceased 

1 Lord Amherst left India in February, 1828. Lord William Bentinck 
did not arrive until the following July. During the interval Mz 
Kutterworth Bayley, the senior member of council, was provisional 
Governor-General, 


| 
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husbands, which had been the curse of India from the 
earliest dawn of history. Lord Wiliam Bentinck thus estab- 
lished a great reputation for prudence, integrity, and active 
benevolence, which has endured down to our own times. 

The state of affairs in Malwa and Rajptitana was 
soon f&ced on the attention of Lord William Bentinck. 
Lord Hastings had established closer political relations 
with the Mahrattas and Rajputs, and his measures were 
beginning to bear fruit during the administration of Lord 
Amherst. British officers were appointed Residents at 
pative courts for the purpose of mediating between con- 
ficting native rulers, and otherwise keeping the peace. 
They were strictly prohibited from all interference in the 
internal aciministration ; and each native state was left to 
deal with faction, rebellion, or disputed succession, after its 
own manner. Closer acquaintance, however, showed that 
guch extremes of non-intervention were incompatible with 
the duties of the paramount power; and the subsequent 
history of India betrays a necessary conflict between the 
principle and practice, which has continued till the present 
day. 

At first there was little difficulty as regards the Mahratta 
states. ‘The policy of non-interference was preached by 
the British government; but the British Residents at 
Gwalior and Indore were occasionally driven to employ 
detachments of the Subsidiary Toree, or other British troops, 
to suppress mutiny or rebcllion, or to root ont some dangerous 
outlaw. Daulat Rao Sindia was weak and impoverished, 
and anxious to meéet the wishes of the British government. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar was a minor, and the provisional 
administration was equally as subservient to the British 


Resident as that of Sindia. In Nagpore the Resident, Mr. 


Jenkins, was virtually sovereign ; and during the minority 
of the Raja, Mr. Jenkins conducted the administration 
through the agency of native officials in a highly successful 
fashion. Meanwhile the subjects of both Smdia and Holkar 
regarded the British government as the supreme authority, 
to whom alone they could look for redress or security against 
the mal-administration of their rulers ; and a Resident often 
found it necessary to use his own discretion in the way of 
Temonstrance or expostulation, without infringing the non- 
intervention policy. 
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BRITISH INDIA. Paint 
In Rajptitana circumstances were different, Captain 
James Tod, one of the earliest political officers jp that 
quarter,? has left a picture of the country Which recalls the 
plots, assassinations, treachenies and SUPCISHLIONS revealed 
in Shakespeare’s tragedy of Macheth, There was the same 
blind belief in witches and wise women }; the same single 
combats, bloody murders, and flights into foreign territory, 
Every Raj was distracted by feuds 3 and the princes and 
chiefs of Rajptitana had been impoverished by Mahrattas or 
Pindharies just as the old kings of Britain were harasgeq 
and plundered by the Danes. ‘The ‘Vhakitrs, or feudato; 
nobles, were as turbulent, lawless, and disaffected as 
the Thanes of Scotland, and oftcn took the field against 
their sovereign, like the Thane of Cawdor, with’ hangs 
of kerns and gallowglasses. Many a kinsman. of 4 
Mahdraja has played the part of Macbeth; whilst Lady 
Macbeths were plentiful in every state in Rajptitana, ‘The hil] 
tribes, including Bhils, Mfnas, and Mhairs, were as trouble. 
some as the Highland clans; they made frequent raids op 
peaceful villages, plundered and murdered travellers, and 
found a sure refuge in inaccessible and malarious jungles, 

Captain Tod was endowed with warm sympathies and an 
active Imagination, He was distressed at the sieht of 
depopulated towns, ruined villages, and pauper courts: 
and he could not resist the appeals for his personal inter- 
ference which met him on every side. He was charmed 
with the relics of the feudal system) which he found in 
Rajpitana. To him they recallecl a picture of Europe 
during the middle ages. One usage especially delighted 
him. Occasionally a princess of Rajptitana sent him her 
bracelet as a token that she looked to him for protection, 
In other words she claimed his interference as her chosen 
knight, on whom she might rely for succour, but whom she 
was never destined to sec. 

The condition of the three leading Rajptit principalities 
at this period proves the necessity for the interference of 
British authorities. In Meywar (Udaiporc), the reigning 
Kana, the acknowledged suzerain of Rajptitana, was de- 
pendent for his subsistence on the bounty of the ruler of 


1 Afterwards Lieut.-Colonel Tod, and author of Axnals and dull 
quities of Rajasthan. 
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Kotah. In Marwar (Jodhpur), the Mahdraja had for years — avn. 
been feigning insanity, and had abdicated the throne, out of 1828-1835 
ferror of Amir Khan of Tonk; but on the extension of © 77 
British protection to the states of Rajputana, he once more 
ascended the throne, and resumed the administration of the 

Raj. Subsequently he quarrelled with als ministers and 
feudatory nobles; treating them with savage violence, 

utting many to death, and seeking the help of the British 
overnment to support him in these barbarous proceedings. 

Indeed the endless broils between the rulers of Rajpttana 
and their refractory Thakurs, have at different intervals 
compelled the British government to interfere for the 
maintenance of the public peace; and it has often becn 
difficult to decide whether to interfere in behalf of a 
tyrannical Raja or in support of oppressed Thaktrs, 

In Jaipur, which is much nearer British territory, matters Critical 
were even worse than in Marwar. ‘The Raja of Jaipur had condition 
died in 1818, and was succeeded by a posthumous infant ee 
son, under the regency of the mother, assisted by the Ra se 
minister of the deceasecl Raja. Then followed a series of 
complications not unfrequent in oriental courts. ‘The 
regent mother had a Jam banker for her paramour, as 
well as other worthless favourites, She squandered the 
revenues of the stale on these parasites, and especially 
on a Guru, who was her religious teacher or adviser, 

She set the minister at defiance, quarrelled with him on 
all occasions, and tried to oust him from his office; and on 
one occasion there was a bloody conflict within the palace, 
which ended in the slaughter of thirty men. Next she 
prevailed on the Jatpur army to break out im mutiny and 
march to the capital; and there she distributed money 
amongst the rebel soldiery, whilst the minister Hed for refuge 
to his jagh{r or estate in the country. 
The British government was compelled to interfere by conflicting 
ordering the Jaipur army to retire from the capital, and councils of 
sending a British officer to effect a settlement of affairs, A Thakurs, 
great council of ‘Thaktirs was summoned to court, and or feuda- 
_ after much debate and uproar, decided on deposing the mnie 
regent mother, and recalling the absent minister to fill the 
post of regent. Such a measure would have been the best 
possible solution of the existing difficulty, and would 
consequently have been most satisfactory to the British 
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government. But such off-hand debates and resolutions, 
however nght in their conclusions, and however much in 
accordance with the unwritten traditions of Rajputs, were 
not in keeping with that passion for order and form: ity 
which is a deeply rooted instinct in Kenglishmen.  Ac- 
cordingly Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, 
proceeded to Jaipur, and convened a second and more 
formal council, and subjected the votes to a careful 
scrutiny. Then It appeared that a small majority had becn 
won over to consider the regent mother as tie righiil 
ruler of Jaipur. ‘To make matters worse, the regent mother 
insisted upon appointing her paramour to be minister of 
Jaipur, to the seandal of the whole country; and Lord 
Ainherst’s government was so pledged to the policy of 
non-intervention, that he dechned to interfere, and thus 
jeft a legacy of di ficulties to his successor. 

Such was the state of affairs in Malwa and Rajpuituna 
when Lord William Benunck assumed the post of Governor- 
General, Like other Anglo-Indian statesmen, before and 
since, he landed in India with a determination to carry out 
a laree and liberal scheme of imperial government, which 
was based more on the visionary ideal of home philanthre- 
pists, than on a practical acquaintance with the people 
and princes of India. ‘The result was that his conduct of 
politieal relations with native states was the outcome, nol of 
hxed political views, but of a conflict between sentiment 
and reality, during which his romantic aspirations died out, 
and he was gradually awakened to a sense of the actual 
wants and needs of native feudatories. The political ad- 
ministration of Lord Wilham Bentinck was thus a period of 
probation and enlightenment ; and it might be said of him, 
and perhaps of nearly all his successors, that he was never 
so well Atted for the post of Governor-Gencral of Jndia as 
when he was quitting its shores for ever. 

It should however be borne in mind that at this period 
the policy of the British government towards native states 
was purely experimental. Non-interference was strongly 
advocated by the home authorities, and strictly pursued 
by the new Governor-General ; but at this stage of political 
development native rulers required counsel and discipline 
rather than license. Before the British government became 
the paramount power, native rulers were afraid lest their 
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subjects should rebel, and were thus kept to their duties — A.n, 
by the law of self-preservation. After the establishment 1828-1535 
of British suzcrainty, native rulers found themselves de- 
prived of their old occupation of predatory war or foreign 

jnirigue, and sought consolation in unrestrained self-indul- 

gences. ‘Lhey neglected their legitimate duties, and looked 

to the British government for protection from rebcllion. 

On the death of a native ruler, disorders often reached a 

climax, especially if there was a disputed succession, or the 

heir was a minor; for then queens and ministers intrivucd 

‘against each other for power, and the country was torn by 

faction and civil war, In the end the British governmeut 

was compelled to interfere in almost every case to save the 
state from anarchy and ruin; whereas, if it had = only 
interfered in the first instance, eee would have been no 
disorders at all. 

+ The progress of affairs-in Gwalior, the most important of Gwalior 

the Mahratta states, is a case In point, Daulat Rao Sindia, affairs : 
‘the same who had been defeated by Wellesley at Assaye, a _ 

died in 1827, leaving no son te succeed him. He had RaaSindia 

been repeatedly advised by the British Resident to adopt a 
‘gon, but he had persistently refused. Latterly he had been 

‘inclined to give way, but nothing was concluded ; and when 

he was dying he sent for the Resident, and told: lim to 

settle the future government of the Gwalior principality as 

he might think proper. After his death, his widow, Baiza 

Bal, proposed to adopt a son,and carry on the government 

as queen regent during the minority. but Baiza Bat 

wanted to adopt a boy out of her own family, instead of 

‘out of Sindia's family ; andl as this would have bcen odious 

‘to the court and camp at Gwalior, and would have probably 

Ted to serious commotions, the British government refused 

fo sanction the measure. Accordingly Baiza Baf adopted 

ason out of Sincha’s family, known as Jankoji Rao Sindia. 

In course of time it appeared that Baiza Bat was bent on Civil war 

becoming queen regent for life, and continuing to govern the stopped by 

state after the young Mahdraja had attained his majority. (O'R, 

In 1833 Lord William Bentinck proceeded to Gwalior, and 77°" 

oth the queen regent and the young Maharaja were pre- 

pared to abide by his decision ; but he declined to interfere. 

The result was that a civil war broke out in Gwalior and 

the army took different sides. ‘The young Mahéraja at the 
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head of one body of troops besieged the queen regent in the 
palace at Gwalior, The queen regent escaped from the 
palace, placed herself at the head of another body of troops, 
and marched towards the British Residency, On the way 
the two armies met, and there would have been a dcadly 
collision, had not the British Resident hastened to the spot 
and prevented the conflict by his personal influence. Lord 
William Bentinck was then forced to interfere, and recognise 
the accession of the young Maharaja to the throne, whilst 
the queen regent was obliged to retire from the scene. Had 
the Governor-General ordered this arrangement during lis 
visit at Gwalior all these disorders would have been averted. 
In 1833 there was another complication at Indore. 
Mulhar Rao Holkar died, and left no son to saccced him. 
His widow adopted a son, and proposed, as in the case 
of Sindia, to carry on the admmistration as queen regent 
during the minority; and the British government recog- 
nised the arrangement. Another claimant next appeared 
in the person of a collateral kinsman of mature years, 
named Hart Rao Holkar, who was supported by the general 
voice of the country. Lord William Bentinck might have 
settled the dispute by a word, but again he declined to 
interfere. A civil war broke out in Indore, and at last 
Lord William Bentinck was forced to put an end to the 
anarchy by persnarling the queen regent to retire from the 
contest with her adopted son, and sending a British force to 
the capital to place Han Kao on the throne of Holkar. 
Matters were even worse in the petty states of Bundel- 
kund, to the eastward of Malwa. A Raja of Sumpthur 
died, leaving two queens or Ranis; the elder was childless, 
bunt the younger had an infant son. ‘The son was placed 
upon the throne, and the younger Rdni became regent- 
mother. Then followed a fierce contest as to who should 
be appointed manager. The minister of the deceased Raja 
would have been the best man for the post, but other candi- 
dates were put forward by the nval queens, and the British 
government declined to interfere. The ex-minister fled to 
his estate, but was attacked by a body of troops bélonging 
to the regent-mother. Finding his affairs desperate, he 
placed his women and children on a funeral pile built over 
a mine of gunpowder; he then destroyed them all in a 
terrific explosion, and rushed out and perished with his 
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‘adherents, sword in hand. Lord William Bentinck decided an. 
that the regent-inother was responsible for the catastrophe, 1828-1835 
‘and stil! cleclined to interfere. —o. 
In Rajptitana the policy of non-intervention brought forth Distrac- 
equally bitter fruits. Meywar and Marwar were distracted Hons in 

by broils between the rulers and their feudatory nobles, In ®ajptitana. 
7828 the Rana of Meywar died, and seven qucens and a 
concubine perished on his funeral pile. 

‘In Jaipur, where the regent-mother had ‘appointed her Jaipur 
paramour to be minister, there was another tragedy. The alfatrs : 
young Maharaja reached his majority, but the regent-mother, a 

and her paramour Jhota Ram, still remained in power, and eae 
the country was in a state of anarchy, In spite of ap- declines to 
peals from the natives, Lord William Bentinck refused to interfere, 
jnterpose the authority of the British government for the 
prevention of disorders. In 1832 Lord William Bentinck 

went on a tour to the upper provinces, and had an inter- 

view with Jhota Ram at Agra; but he was persuaded 

by the artful minister that it was the British authorities 

that were to blame, and not the Jaipur government, and 
accordingly he still cleclined to interfere, 

In 1834 the regent-mother diecl, after keeping Jaipur in Poisoning 
a state of turmoil for sixteen years. Shortly after her of the Ma- 
death the young Mahfraja died under most suspicious ti 
‘ircumstances, and all the Icading people in Jaipur were 
‘convinced that the prince had been poisoned by Jhota Ram, 

Indeed Jhota Ram found the minds of the Thaktirs so 

inflamed against him, that he was forced to tender his 
Tesignation. | 

“At this crisis Major Alves, agent for the Governor- Murderof 
General in Rajptitana, and his assistant, Mr, Blake, pro- Mv. Blake: 
ceeded to Jaipur, and were only just in time to prevent a ee 
Bloody contest between Jhota Ram and the Thakurs. pe 
The ex-minister was ordered Lo remove to a distance from quillily. 
‘the capital ; and there he concocted a scheme of revenge, 

Tn June, 1835, after a morning attendance at the durbar, 

the two English officers were attacked in the streets of 

Jaipur by assassins who had been hired by Jhota Ram. 


es 


a ¥ 


Major Alves was severely wounded, and Mr, Blake was 
Darbarously murdered. A judicial inquiry was held, and 
the offenders were convicted and suitably punished. An 
1 Seeantle, p. 525. 
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infant son of the deceased Mahdraja was placed upon th 
throne, and a British officer was appointed to condnet the 
administration ; and the country was rapidly brought tg 
a state of peace and prosperity. 

But whilst Lord Wilham Bentinck was so lenient towards 
Mahratta and Rajput states, he felt deeply the serious 
responsibilities incurred by the British government iN 
perpetuating mistule in Oude. He could not shut his eyes 
to the growing anarchy of the Talkdars; the aboniip. 
able oppressions practised on the Ryots; the lawlessness of 
the Oude soldiery ; and the weakness and debaucheres 
of successive rulers, who chose to call themselves kings, 
He felt that so long as the British government continned | to 
maintain a helpless and depraved king upon the throne, j 
was morally responsible for the evils of the maladministra. 
tion. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck threatened the king 
of Oude that the British government would take’ over tha 
management of the country unless he reformed the ai. 
ministration. Subsequently the Court of Directors authar. 
ised the Governor-General to assume the government of 
Oude; but by this time Lord Wilham Bentinck was 
about io leave India, and he contented himself with giving 
the king a parting warning. 

In two other territe ries, Coorg and Mysore, Lord William 
Bentinck was compelled to interfere ; but in order to ap. 
preherd the force of his measures it ‘will be necessary to 
review the history of the two countries. 

Coorg is a little alpine region between Mysore and Mala 
bar; a land of hills, forests, ravines, and heavy rains: 
abounding in wild ek phants and different kinds of game, 
and enclosing valleys covered with cultivation, On three 
sides it is walled off from its neighbours by stupendous 
mountains; on the fourth side by dense and tangled 
jungles. 

The people of Coorg are hardy, athletic, and warlike; 
clinging to their homes of mist and mountain with the de. 
votion of highlanders. One fourth of the population are 
Coors properly so-called— a warrior caste, the lords of the 
soil. The remaining three-fourths are low castes, who were 
serfs or slaves under Hindu rule, but have since become 
free labourers. 

1 See anfe, p. 403, note, 
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_ The Coorg Raj was founded in the sixteenth century by A.D. 
aholy man, who migrated from Ikkeri during the breaking 1828-1835 
‘up of the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar, and established a Raleioue 
“spiritual ascendency in Coorg which grew Into a temporal origin a 
soverelunty.* He collected shares of grain from the villages the Raj, 
ound about, and founded a dynasty known as the Vira 

Rajas. | — 

lor nearly two centuries nothing is known of the Vira Agercs- 
Rajas. In the eighteenth century Hyder Ali became sions of 
sovercign of Mysore, conquered Malabar, and demanded as 
tribute from the reigning Vira Raja of Coorg. Payment ~ pe 
was refused ; Mysore troops marched into the country ; 
mountains, ravines, and forests presented insurmountable 
difficulties ; and the Coorgs offered a brave and bloody 
resistance. Hyder Ali achieved a partial success by cap- 

turing two or three fortresses ; by deporting some ‘of the 
inhabitarits, and giving their lands to Muhanmadans; and 

also by imprisoning and murdering several members of the 

feigning family. 

_ After the death of Hyder Ali his son Tippu tried to Aggres- 
destroy the independence of Coorg, and bring it under the sions oF 
Muhammadan yoke; but in every case the invaders were JiPPU! 
slaughtered or driven back ; and whenever a Raja was slain, Raa ans 
the Coorgs set up the cldest surviving prince as their Raja. the 

The new Vira Raja was then carried away captive into Lnglish. 
Mysore ; but after four years he escaped back to Coorg and 

Tenewed the old struggle. During the wars against ‘Tippu 

he was the staunch ally of the English, but plundered the 

Mysore villages with much cruelly and barbarity. After the 

downfall of Seringapatam in 1799, he was relieved from 

tibute, bit sent an clephant every year to the British 
authorities in acknowledyment of fealty, 

for many years the British government abstained from Non-inter- 
all interference in Coorg. ‘I'he country was remote, inac- vention. 
cessible, ancl uninviting. ‘Phe Raja was loud in professions 

of loyalty and gratitude; anxious to stand well with the 

British authorities, and hospitable to the few officials who 

visited his country, entertaining them with field sports, 

animal fights, and other amusements of a like character. 





1 


_' Apicture of Ikkeri about this period is furnished by Della Valle. 
sec ante, p. 112, The foundation of cities and kingdoms by holy men 
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In 1807 the Vira Raja lost his favourite wife. She lef 
no son, but several daughters; and the Vira Raja was 
anxious that a daughter should succeed him on the throne 
of Coorg, to the exclusion of his two brothers. Accord- 
ingly he begged the British authorities to sanction the 
arrangement. The Enghsh at Madras had no objection: 
they cared nothing about the Coorg succession ; they sup. 
posed that the Raja might do as he hked, and that he only 
asked their permission out of loyal subservieney to the 
British government. Accordingly the Madras government 
acquiesced as a matter of course, Years afterwards it was 
discovered that the succession of a daughter to the excle- 
sion of a brother was contrary to the laws and usages of 
Coorg; and that the Vira Raja had requested the sanction 
of the British government in order that he might violate 
the long-established customs of his own country. 

Meanwhile the Raja had fits of insanity. He was suspi- 
cious, morose, and bloodthirsty, He was in constant dread 
of assassination, and ordered frequent executions during his 
furtous outbreaks. He beheaded his elder brother to secure 
the succession of his daughter ; and he would have beheaded 
his younger brother Lingaraja in like manner, but the latter 
abjured the throne, and devoted himself to a life of sanc 
tity, and was generally regarded as stupid and imbcecile.' 

In 18cg the Vira Raja died, and was succeeded by his 
daughter, whilst her husband became minister. Subse- 
quently lis younger brother, Lingaraja, appeared upon the 
scene, and showed himself in his true colours. The dull- 
witted| devotee turned out to be an extremely crafty and cruel 
individual. He forced the husband to retire from the post 
of minister, and took the government of Coorg into his 
hands ; and he then placed his niece in prison, and gave 
out that she had abdicated the throne. There was no one 
to interfere, and Lingaraja became ruler of Coorg. 

But Linvaraja was in morbid fear of the British authorities 
He was guilty of the most cold-blooded cruelties, but tock 

\ Sir Lewin Bowring, the late Chief Commissioner of Mysore, states 
that the Coorg Raja put hundreds of his subjects to death in lus mad 
fits of passion, Tle expresses an opinion, in which most students in 
Asiatic history wilf concur, that a brave people, like the Coorgs, would 
never have submitted to the tyranny and barbarity of the Vira Rais, 


but for a belief in their divine mght or origin, Bowring’s asin 
Exper tences, 
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every precaution to prevent their wetting wind. He alowed — a.p. 
none of his subjects to leave Coorg ; he surrounded every 1828-1835 
British officer who visited his territories with guards and ~~~ 
spies 5 and | constructed stockades and defences in the 

passes leading into his country in order to shut out any 

force that might be sent to coerce or dethrone him. He 

died in 1820, and was succeeded by a son named Chikka 

Vira Raja. 

For the space of fourteen years the reign of Chikka Vira Reign of 
Raja was a serles of frightful barbarities. He murdered all who Chikka | 
had offended him, including all his relatives, old and young, ¥2°2 80% 
male and female, None were saved excepting his own wives ee 
and children, and a married sister who fled from his violence butcheries. 
into British territory. Many were shot with bis own hands 
in the courtyard of the palace, Others were dragzed out 
of the palace at mght and beheaded in the jungle. TTis 
depravity was worse than his butchery; but that was 
confined to the recesses of his zenana, 

At last the atrocitics of the Coorg Raja were noised Warnings: 
abroad, and the Raja was told that the British government declares 
would no longer permit him to perpetrate such merciless *“" 
massacres. In reply he asserted that he was an indepen- 
dent Raja, and demanded the surrender of his sister and 
her husband; and when this was refused he declared war 
against the British government. 

In 1834 the carecr of Chikka Vira Raja was brought to Plight aed 
a close. A British force was marched into Coorg. The swrender 
country was difficult of access, and the Coorgs fought with OF UNG 
all the valour of their race; but the Raja was as cowardly eke 
as he was cruel, and fled to the jungle and committed more ws 
murders. The dead body of his minister was found hang- 
ing from a tree; but whether he was hanged by the Raja, 
or hanged himself to escape punishment, 1s unknown to 
this day. The Raja surrendered to the British authorities, 
and Jaid all the murders at the door of his dead minister, 

Lord William Bentinck, with his characteristic precdilec- Preference 
tion for Hindu rulers, was anxious that the leading men of the 
of Coorg should choose a Raja for themselves. ‘The ee sat 
people of Coorg, without a dissentient voice, declared their aces 
preference for the government of the East India Company ; 
but they stipulated that the Raja should be sent away from 
Coorg, and never allowed to return, as otherwise they would 
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feel bound to obey him.! Accordingly Chikka Vira Raja 
was removed to Benares, and afterwards allowed to visit 
England; and Lord William Bentinck was reluctantly 
obliged to annex the territory of Coorg to the British 
dominions, ‘‘in consideration of the unanimous wish of the 
people.” 

Mysore was a more important country than C oorg. After 
the downfall of Tippu in 1799, a child of the extinct Hindu 
dynasty was placed on the throne of Mysore; whilst a 
Brahman, named Purnea, conducted the administration 
under the supervision of an English Resident.2 The boy 
was named Krishnaraj. He was not heir to the Raj, but 
only a child of the family; and he owed his elevation 
entirely to the favour or policy of the British government. 
Accordingly, in order to give him a show of right, he 
was formally adopted by the widows of the last two 
Rajas of the dynasty. 

Purnea was a Brahman of experience and capacity. For 
years he had been the minister of Tippu, and he soon won 
the confidence of the English Resident at Mysore. He was 
courteous, dignified, industrious, and careful to keep every- 
thing unpleasant out of sight. Successive English Residents, 
—Barry Close, Mark Wilks, and Joln Malcolm,—were 
more orientalised than political officers of the modern 
school, more isolated from Europeans, and more dependent 


1 The people of Coorg insisted on another condition, namely, that 
no cows should be killed in Coorg, Indeed, all Hindus, whose feelings 
have not been bluntect by association with Muhammadans or [uropeans, 
regard the slaughter of a cow with the same horror that they would the 
murder ofa mother, — Some authorities have cavilled at this stipulation 
as a concession to Tlindu prejudices ; and Sir John Malcolm refused 
to concede it to Daulat Rao Sindia after the vietories of Assaye and 
Argaum, But the two cases were altogether different, Sindia was not 
ina position to demand such a concession ; and setting asice all other 
considerations, it would have been most impolitic to have admitted it. 
Moreover, the people of [lindustan had been subjected for aves to 
Muhammadan dominion, On the other hand the acquisition of Coorg 
by the Jtnglish was of the nature of a compact. The concession was 
restricted to a little secluded territory sixty miles long and forty broad, 
which had never been conquered by the Muhammadans. Above all, 
the stipulation is no breach of morality or decency, although it may be 
inconvenient to Iuropeans, If the Hindus of Coorg had claimed the 
right to burn living widows, orto display obscene symbols on idol cars, 
the case would have been different, 

2 See ante, pp. 407, 414, 
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on natives. They were well versed in native character, and — A.D 
_ more considerate as regards native ways. ‘They did not 1828-1835 

expect too much from Brahman administrators; judging ~~ 
them by oriental rather than by European standards; and 

‘content to let things alone so long as there were no cut- 

breaks, no brigands, and a good surplus in the public 
treasury. Accordingly things went on smoothly between 

the Resident and the Brahman; and as Purnea accumu- 

lated large sums In the public treasury, he was lauded to the 

skies as a minister worthy of Akbar. 

But Purnea was a Mahratta Brahman of the old Peishwa Purnea 
type, who considered that Brahmans should govern aspires to 
kingdoms whilst Rajas enjoyed themselves. He was Peishiwa 
willing that Krishnara) should be a symbol of sovereignty, ° 
and show himself on state occasions to receive the homage 
of his subjects ; but he was bent on making the Raja of 
Mysore a puppet like the first Maharaja of Satara, whilst he 
perpetuated his own power as minister and sole ruler, 

In 1811 Krishnaraj attained lis sixteenth year, and pro- Krishnaraj 
posed to undertake the government of Mysore. The British Sas 
authorities had no objection ; but Purnca was exasperated ee 
at the threatened loss of power, and so far forgot him- : 
self as to use strong language. Resistance however was 
out of the question. The Raja was placed at the head of 
affairs, and Purnea resigned himself to his fate, retired from 
his post, and died shortly afterwards. 

The government of Mysore ought never to have been Ruinous 
entrusted to a boy, without some controlling authority. profligacy 
Krishnaraj was a polished young prince of courtly manners, % ne 
but he had less knowledge of the world than an English male 
charity boy. He was imbued with a strong taste for oriental 

leasures and vices, and there was no one to say him nay. 

Eom his infancy he had been surrounded by obsequious 
flatterers, who were his willing slaves. The result might 
have been foreseen. Within three years the Jinglish Resi- 
dent reported that the accumulations of Purnea, estimated 
at seven millions sterling, had already been squandered on 
priests and parasites. Later on he reported that the 
finances were in utter disorder. The pay of the army was 
in arrears, and the Raja was raising money by the sale of 
officcs and monopolies. Worst of all the public revenues 
were alienated ; the lands were let to the highest bidders, 
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and the Icssees were left to extort what they could from 
the cultivators, whilst the JRaja continued his wasteful 
expenditure on vicious indulgences and riotous living. 

Had the Raja been seriously warned in time that he ~ 
would be deposed from his sovereignty unless he mended his 
ways, he would probably have turned over a new leaf. But 
non-intervention proved his ruin. The English Resident 
advised him to reform his administration, but he used soft 
and conciliatory tones which were lost upon the Raja, 
Matters grew worse and rebukes became louder, until at 
last the Raja was case-hardened. ‘The once famous Sir 
Thomas Munro, the governor of Madras, solemnly pointed 
out the coming danger to the Raja; but he might as well 
have preached to the winds, Nothing was done, and the 
warnings became a farce, The Raja promised everything 
whilst the Resident was present; but when the Resident's 
back was turned, he thrust his tongue into his cheek for the 7 
amusement of his courtiers. 

In 1830 the people of Mysore broke ont in rebellion, 
and the British government was compclled to send a force 
to suppress it, It would be tedious to dwell onthe military 
operations, or the political controversies that followed. In 
the end the administration of Mysore was transferred to Eng- 
lish officers under the supervision of the English Resident; 
whilst the Raja was removed from the government, and 
pensioned off, like the Tanjore Raja, on an annual stipend 
of thirty-five thousand pounds, and a fifth share of the net 
revenues of Mysore. 

But Lord Wiliam Bentinck was still anxious to perpetuate 
Hindu rule in Mysore. He proposed to restore the govern- 
ment to the Raja under a new set of restrictions; but the 
home authorities negatived the proposal; and indeed it 
would probably have ended in the same kind of explosion 
as that which extinguished the Mahratta Peishwa. He also 
contemplated a restoration of the old status of an Fnglish 
Resident and a Brahman minister ; but Purnea’s administra- 
tion would not bear investigation. It had been cruel and 
oppressive 3 and the native officials under him had exacted 
revenue by methods which were revolting to civilised ideas. 
Accordingly Lord William Bentinck left matters to drift on; 


1 See ende, p. 414, 
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- and a few years afterwards the English Resident was turned a... 
into a Cominissioner, and Mysore became a British province 1828-1835 
jn everything except the name. Meanwhile Mysore rose 
to a high pitch of prosperity; the people were contented 
and happy; and the yearly revenues of the province rose 
from four hundred thousand pounds to more than a million 
sterling. 
~ Jnone other direction the administration of Lord William Renewal 
Bentinck is an epoch in the history of India. It saw the of the 
renewal of the charter of the late East India Company in ©°™; 

é és pany's 
1833. Henceforth the Company withdrew from all com- Quote 
mercial transactions; and the right of Europeans to reside 3333, — 
jn India, and acquire possession of lands, was established 
py law. 
~ Lord William Bentinck retired froin the post of Governor- Political 
General, and embarked for England in March 1835, after adminis- 
having held the reins of government for nearly eight years. Cae 
Whatever may have been his shortcomings in his deal-j0., Ben: 
ang with native states, there can be no question as to tinck, 
‘the purity of his motives, his sincere anxiety for the wel- 
fare of the princes and people of India, and the general 
success of his administration of the British Indian 
empire. His financial and judicial reforms are forgotten 
‘now, although their results have largely contributed to the 
vell-being of the masses; but in other respects, the mate- 
ial prosperity of the empire dates from the administration 
f Lord William Bentinck. The acquisition of Cachar and 
Aman, between Bengal and Burma, during the first Burmese 
rar, was followed by the cultivation of tea, which has 
ready assumed proportions which would have appeared 
neredible in a past generation, and ought to increase the 
lomestic comfort of every cottage throughout the British 
ominion. But the most memorable act in his administra- 
ion was the abolition of suttee. This horrible rite, which 
‘had been practised in India from a remote antiquity, and 
‘had been known to Europe ever since the days of Alexander, 
-was prohibited: by law throughout British territories in the 
eeth of dismal forebodings and prejudiced posterity ; and 
ot only has the abolition been carried out with comparative 
ase, but it has recommended itself to the moral sense of 
he whole Hindu community of India. In the present day, 
hilst the education of females is still looked upon with 
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A.D, distrust, and the attempts to put an end to female infanticide 
1828-1835 are distasteful in many quarters, every Hindu of ordinary 
“—~ education and intelligence rejoices in his heart that the 
burning of living widows with their deceased husbands is an 
abomination that has passed away. 

Sir Charles In 1835 Lord William Bentinck was succeeded by Sir 
Metcalfe, Charles Metcalfe as Governor-General of India. Sir Charles, 
Governor afterwards Lord Metcalfe, was onc of the ablest and most 
on experienced civil servants of the late Company; but his 
"administration was only provisional, and, beyond repealing 
the regulations which fettered the liberty of the press, it 
occupies but a small space in history. It was brought to a 

close in March 1836 by the arrival of Lord Auckland. 


Peace and The present chapter brings a decade of peace to a close, 
war Tt began at the end of the Burmese war in 1826, and ended 
decades. in 1836, when dark clouds were beginning to gather on the 
north-west. The war decade begins with the outbreak of 
hostilities beyond the Indus in 1839, and ends with the 
conquest of the Sikhs and annexation of the Punjab in 
1849. 
Lard Lhe administration of Lord Auckland opens up a new 
Auckland, era in the history of India. In the beginning of the century 
1836: ~~ the Marquis of Wellesley had deemed it a peremptory duty to 
ee guard India against the approaches of France and the first 
‘ Napoleon. In the second quarter of the same century 
Lord Auckland’s government took alarm at the extension of 
Russian power and influence in Central Asia; and_ this 
alarm found expression in the first Afghan war. Before, 
however, dealing with the preliminary operations’ in 
Kandahar and Kabul, it may be as well to devote a pre 
liniinary chapter to the current of events in Central Asia 
-and the previous history of the Afghans, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CENTRAL ASIA: AFGHAN HISTORY, 
A.D. 1747 TO 1838. 


Durinc the eighteenth century and first quarter of the A.D. 
nineteenth, Central Asia was a neutral and little-known 1747-1538 
region; the homes of Usbegs and Afghans; isolated from coitral 
the outer world by desert and mountain ; but environed more Agia. 
and more closely, as time went on, by the four great Asiatic 
empires of Persia, Russia, China, and British India. 

Roughly speaking, the country northward of the river Usbeg 
Oxus is occupied by Usbegs; whilst that to the south is Stales 
occupied by Afghans. The Usbegs to the northward cs 
the Oxus may be divided into the dwellers in towns, or Oxus, 
Usbegs proper, and the nomads of the desert, better known 
as Turkomans. In modern times the Usbeg dominion has 
been parcelled out into the three kingdoms of Khiva, 

Bokhara and Khokand, which may be described as three 
semi-civilised oases in the barbarous desert of Turkomans. 

Ever since the reign of Peter the Great in the beginning Russian 
of the eighteenth century, Russia has been extending her advances 
empire southwards over the Kirghiz steppes which sepa- ee 
rate her from the Usbegs. ‘These steppes are occnpied by * 
the three great tribes of nomads, known as the Hittle 
horde, the middle horde, and the great horde. Gradually, 
by a policy of protection followed by that of incorporation, 
these rude hordes of nomads were brought uncler Russian 
subjection ; and when Lord Auckland landed in India the 
tide of Russian influence appeared to be approaching the 
three Usbeg kingdoms of Khiva, Bokhara, and Khokand. 
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Meanwhile the British government had not been unmind 
ful of the progress of affairs in Afghanistan to the south. 
ward of the Oxus.  ‘Vhis region is distributed jnto fou 
provinces, each having a city of the same name, correspond. 
ing to the four points of the compass.  K4bul js on the 
north, Kandahar on the south, Peshawar on the e 
Herdt on the west. Sometimes, but very rarely, these 
provinces have been formed into a single empire having ite 
capital at Kabul. At all other times they have been parcelled 
out under different rulzrs,—sons, brothers, or other kinsmen 
of the suzerain at Kabul, but often independent of hig 
authority. In the centre is the ancient city of Ghazni, the 
half-way house between Kandahar and Kabul, and the 
fronticr fortress to Kabul proper on the side of Kandahar. 

Afghanistan is a region of rugged mountains and elevated 
valleys. The Hindu Kish, which forms the western end of 
the Himalayas, throws off towards the south-west a series of 
mountain ranges, winch bound Kabulon the north, and then 
run in a westerly direction towards Herdt, under the names 
of Koh-i-Baba and Stah Joh. Indeed the whole revion 
may be described as a star of valleys, radiating round the 
stupendous peaks of Koh-i-Baba in the centre of the 
Afghan country, which are clad with pines and capped 
with snow. ‘The valleys and glens are watered by number. 
less mountain streams, and are profusely rich in vegetable 
productions, especially fruits and cereals.’ The lower slopes 
throw out spurs which are bleak and bare, and have an ‘outer 
margin of barren or desert territory. Vhe population of 


ast, and 


} Afghanistan produces wheat, barley, maize, millet and rice: alsa 
cotton, tobacco, and castor-oil, Tt ts famous for the culture of fniits, 
including apples, pears, almonds, apricots, quinces, »lums, cherries, 
pomegranates, limes, cilrons, grapes, figs and mulberries, All of these 
fruits, both fresh and cried, are exported to Tindustan in immense 
quantities, and are the main staple of the country, Horses and woal 
are also exported to Bombay. 

* The heights of Koh-i-Baba bear traces of a remote antiquity, 
They include the rock fortress of Zohak, the demon king of Arabia, 
who is celebrated in the Shah Namah. They also include the valley 
of Bamean on the north of Kabul, with huge colossal statues and temple 
caves 5 the relics of the okl Buddhist faith which was driven out of 
Kabul by the advance of Islam under the Khalifs of Damascus and 
Bagdal. 

The Siah Koh ineludes the mountain fortress of Ghor, which gave 
its name to a dynasty of Afghan conquerors of LLindustan, which was 


. 
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Afghanistan is about five millions, but only about half can 
be reckoned as Afghans, 

In 1836 the Afghans were scparated from British 
territories by the empire of Runject Singh in the Punjab; 
and.also by the dominions of the Amirs of Sinde on the 
lower Indus. But Afghanistan had always been the high- 
way for armies Invading India; for Assyrian, Persian, and 
Greek in ancient times, and for Vurk, Afghan, and Moghul 
in a later age. In the earlier years of the present century, 
as alreacly related, missions were sent by the British 
government to form defensive alliances with the Amir 
of Kabul and the Shah of Persia against the supposed 
designs of the first Napoleon. 
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The Afghans are Muhammadans of the Sunni faith; they The 


reverence the first four Khaltfs, and have no particular 
yeneration for the prophet Al. They are split up into 
tribes, clans, and families, each under its own head, com- 
mander, or Sirdar; and they are often at war or feud, and 
often engaged in conspiracies, rebellions, and assassinations. 
They are tall, burly, active men, with olive complexions, 
dark Jewish features, black eyes, and long black hair hang- 
ing down in curls. Thetr countenances are calm, and they 
affect a frankness and bon-hommie; they will sometimes 
indulge in a rucle jocularity ; but their expression is savage, 
and evil passions are often raging in their hearts like 
hidden fires. They are bloodthirsty, deceitful, and de- 
praved ; ready to sell their country, their honour, and their 
very souls for lucre. ‘They care for nothing but fighting 
and loot; delighting m the din of arms, the turmoil of 
battle, and the plunder of the killed and wounded ; without 
any relish for home life or domestic ties ; without a sting of 
remorse or a sense of shame, ‘There are no people on 
earth that have a finer physique or a viler morale. They are 
the relics of a nation who have played out their parts in 
history. In bygone ages they conquered Hindustan on the 
onc side and Persia on the other; but the conquering 
instmct has died away amidst the incessant discord of 
family feucls and domestic broils. 

In olden time there were fierce contentions bctween 


founded in the twelfth century of the Christian era, The same name 
reappears in Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, which is now a heap 
of ruins. See ale, pp. 77 to So, 
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Abdalis and Ghilzais. The Abdalis were descended from 
the sons of a wife, and the Ghilzais from the sons of a con- 
cubine. Accordingly the Abdalis declared that they alone 
were the true Afghans, and that the Ghilzais were an illeg}- 
timate offspring. It was a later verston of the old feuq 
between Sarah and Hagar, between the children of Isaac 
and the children of Ishmael. Ultimately the Abdalis 
got the uppermost, and the Ghilzais took refuge in the 
mountains, 

The Abdalis are pure Afghans; legitimate and orthodox, 
In ancient times there was a distinguished offshoot, known 
as the tnbe of Barukzats. In modern times the Abdalis 
have been known as Duiranfs ; and a distinction has grown 
up between the Duranis and the Barukzais. The origin of 
this distinction is unknown, but the rivalry between the two 
is the key to Afghan history. The dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali was known as the Dtirani Shahs;1 their hereditary 
ministers were heads of the Barukzai tribe; and Afghan 
history has culminated in modern times in the transfer of 
the sovereignty from the Shah to the minister, from the 
Durani{ to the Barukzai.? 

The modern history of the Afghans begins with the 
assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747. This catastrophe 
convulsed Asia like the sudden death of Alexander the 
Great at Babylon twenty-two centuries ago. The overgrown 
Persian empire was broken up, and there were bloody wars 
for the fragments. The Afghan Sirdars and their several 
contingents left the Persian army, and went to Kandahar to 
choose a Shah for themselves, who should be a king in his 
own right, and owe no allegiance to the Persian or the 
Moghul. 

The Afghans could not agrec about a Shah. The Sirdars 
quarrelled and wrangled according to their wont. Some 


1 Ferrier says that the name of Durani was given to the Abdalis 
by Ahmad Shah Abdali on his accession to the throne in 1747; but the 
name may have had a still earlier origin, Both Duranis and Barukzais 
were originally included under the name of Abdalis. _ 

2 There are more intricacies of clans and tribes, which would only 
bewilder gencral readers, Thus the hereditary ministers, described 
hereafter as BRarnkzais, were, properly speaking, Mohamedzais, the 
most distinguished branch of the Barukzais. The Mohamedzais com- 
prised about four or five thousand families, whilst the Barukzais num- 
bered fifty thousand families. 
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called out for Ahmad Khan, the chief of the Ditranis; 4 p, 
others called out for Jemal Khan, the chief of the Barukzais ; 1747-1838 
but in their hearts every Sirdar wanted to be the Shah. At ies 
tast a holy Dervish called out amidst the uproar, “ God has Aina of 
made Ahmad Khan the greatest man amongst you 1” And Shah; 

he twisted! barley stalks into a wreath anc placed it on the coronation 
head of Ahmad Khan, Then Jemal Khan hailed Ahmad : 
Khan as Shah; and the people carried] Ahmad Khan to PEC aG, 
the great mosque at Kandahar ; and the chief Mulla poured 

a measure of wheat upon his head, and proclaimed that he 

was the chosen of God and the Afghans. So Ahmad Khan 

Diranf became Shah of Kandahar, and Jemal Khan 

Barukzai was the greatest man in the kingdoin next the 

Shah. 

All this while Kdbul was held by certain Persian families, Surrender 
who were known as Kuzazilbashes, or ‘f Red-caps ;” for when of Kabul 
Nadir Shah was alive he placecl the Persian *f Red-caps” in - the 

. a as : r, Surzil- 
the fortress of Bala Hissar,’ to hold the city of Kabul pashes. 
against the Afghans, The Kuzzilbashes are Shtahs. whilst 
the Afghans are Sunnf{s; nevertheless Ahmad Shah made 
a league with the “Red caps,” and they opened their 
gates to him, and he became Shah of Kabul as well as of 
Kandahar. Henceforth Ahmad Khan spent the spring and 
summer at the city of Kabul, and the autumn and winter 
at the city of Kandahar. 

Ahmad Shah treated his Sircars as friends and equals, but Glorious 
he showed the greatest kindness to Jemal Khan. He kept reign of 
the Afghans constantly at war, so that no one cared to con. os 
spire against him. He conquered all Afghanistan to the Divan, 
banks of the Oxus; all Herat and Khorassan; all Kashmir 1747-73. 
and the Punjab as faras the Himalayas; anel all Sinde and 
Beluchistan to the shores of the Indian Ocean. e In- 
yaded Hindustan, captured Delhi, and re-established the 
soverelgenty of the Great Moghul.’ He gave his Sirdars 
governments and commands tn the countries he conquered ; 
and they lived in great wealth and honour, and were faithful 


> or son of 


1 Shah signifies ‘‘king,”’ and Mirza sivnifies ‘ prince,’ 
the Shah, 

* The Bala fiissar, or ‘ palace of kings,” has been the scene of 
many arevolution and massacre, At this moment (November, 1879,) 
itis being destroyed by the British army, 


See ante, pp. 338, 347. 
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ap. to him all his days. Te died in 1773, being the year afte 
1747-1835 Warren Hastings was macle Governor of Bengal. : 
Flight of Ahmad shah left eight sons, but ae set aside his fitst-bom, 
the first. and named his second son Timur Mirza to be his SUCCessor | 
born. on the throne. ‘he first-born was proclaimed Shah at 
Kandahar, but Timtir marched an army against him. and 
all the chief men on the side of the first-born deserted his 
cause and went over to ‘Tunur, but Timur beheaded them 
on the spot lest they should prove to be spies, ‘ley the 
first-born fled into exile, and Timur Shah sat on the throne 


of his father, Ahmad Shah. | 
Timur Timur Shah gave commands and honours to his Sirdars 
; , y 
Shah, and heaped rewards on the head of Payendah Khan, the son 


"773-93 of Jemal Khan, who succeeded his father as hereditary chief | 
of the Barukzais, But the Sirdars thwarted the new Shah 
and wanted to be his masters; and he abandoned himself to 
his pleasures and put his trust in the Kuzzilbashes, 

Disaffec- At this time the people of Balkh to the northward of 

tion in K4ébul were insolent and unruly.) They affronted every 

Baikh, governor that Timur Shah put over them, and refused to 
pay taxes; and at last no Sirdar would accept the gover. 
ment, So the matter became a jest amongst the Afghans; 
and monkeys were taught to howl with grief, and throw dust | 
upon their heads, whenever one of them was offered the 
government of Balkh. 

Revolt at Meanwhile there were troubles in the Punjab and Sinde ; 

Peshawar: and Timur Shah went to Peshawar with his army of Kuzil- 

massacre bashes to put them down. One afternoon the Shah was 

of the in- ; ae ee i ; ; nea 
habitants, taking his siesta in the fortress at Peshawar, and the Kuzzil- 
bashes were slumbering outside the walls, when a company 
of armed conspirators got in by treachery, and sought to 
murder him. ‘Timur Shah heard the tumalt, and ran into a 
tower and barred the gateway. He then hastened to the top 
of the tower, and shouted to the Kuzzitbashes below, and 
unfolded his long Kashmir turban, and waved it from the 
battlements. Vhe Red-caps awoke just in time, The 
conspirators were breaking into the tower when they were 
assailed and cut to pieces. The leader of the conspiracy 


eee 


1 Balkh is a fertile but little known territory to the northward of 
Kabul, between the so-called Himalayas (Koh-i-Baba) and the Oxus, It 
was the Baktria of Herodotus. The beautiful Roxana, whom Alexauder 

loved and married, was a daughter of tne king of Baktria. 
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escaped to the mountains, but was cajoled into surrender Kan 
by solemn oaths of pardon and promises of reward, and 1747-1838 
was then put to death without scruple. ‘Timur Shah was so  —~ 
furious at the outbreak that he wreaked his vengeance upon 

the inhabitants of Peshawar, and put a third of the people 

to the sword. 

After this massacre Timiir Shah was stricken with re- Remorse 
morse and terror, and grew melancholy mad, He died and 
in 1793, leaving twenty-three sons to fight against each other madness, 
for the throne of Afghanistan, 

The princes were preparing for war when Payendah Khan, Tmprison- 

the new chief of the Barukzais, averted the bloodshed. Efe ment and 
had resolved that the fifth son of Timttr Shah, named ‘!@!vation, 
Zeman, should succeed to the throne; but he called all the 
sons of Timtir Shah, and all the Sirdars, together in one 
building in order that they might choose a Shah. After long 
debate Zeman quietly left the assembly followed by Payendah 
Khan ; and all those who remained behind found that the 
doors and windows were locked and barred, and that the 
place was surrounded by soldiers. Jor the space of five 
days no one could gct out, and no one could break in. 
Iivery day a small morsel of bread was given to each 
prisoner, which sufficed to keep him alive ; and when they 
were all reduced to skin and bone, they yielded to their 
fate, and swore allegiance to Zeman Shah. 

After this Zemdn Shah resolved to cripple the power of Oppres- 
the Sirdars, He would not seek to conciliate them as his sive reign 
father and grandfather had done; but he deprived them of ee 
their commands and emoluments. He grew jealous of 1793-1800 
Payendah Khan to whom he owed his throne, and removed 
him from his posts, and reduced him to poverty. ‘The flames 
of discontent began: to spread abroad amotigst the Sirdars, 
but were quenched by treachery and massacre. Many were 
tempted to court by oaths and promises, and were then put 
to death. In this manner Zeman Shah established a reign of 
terror at Kabul. : 

At this time the brothers of Zeman Shah were dispersed Plots and 
over the provinces, and breaking out in plots and insurree- Msurrec- 
tions, ‘The Sikhs were rebelling in the Punjab. Zeman "0" 
Shah set out from Kabul to repress the revolt; but he was 
called back by the news that his eldest brother had been 
proclaimed Shah at Kandahar, and that another brother, 

NN 
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ap. named Mahmud Mirza, had rebelled at Herdét. After a 
1747-1838 while his eldest brother was taken prisoner and deprived 
= SOL cyesight ; and Mahmud Maurza was bribed to quietness 
by being appointed governor of Herat. 
Pacifica- Zeman Shah next marched to Lahore, and quieted the 
tion of the Sikh rebels in like manner. He cajoled the head rebel, 
a Runjeet Singh, into a show of obechence, and appointed 
Runjeet him Viceroy of the Punjab ; but from that day the Punjab 
Singh. was lost to the Afghans, and passed into the hands of the 
Sikhs. Runject Singh proved himself to be a warrior of 
mark, who laid the foundations of a Sikh empire. His 
later relations with the British government have already 
been told in dealing with the administration of Lord Minto, 
Shah When Zeman Shah had settlecl Lahore, he placed his 
no brother Shah Shuja in the government of Peshawar, which 
oe" was the gate of the Punjab, and then returned to Kabnl. 
Zemin Whilst Zeman Shah was at Lahore, he threatened to in- 
Shah and yade Hindustan, and invited Lord Wellesley to join him in 


WWaltesley, the conquest of the Mahrattas. Had Lord Wellesley been 


i8co. acquainted with the surroundings of Zeman Shah, he would 
have scoffed at the idea of an Afghan i invasion, 
Plottings No sooner had Zeman Shah returned to I.abul than tidings 


at Kanda- reached him that the Barukzais were plotting against him 
a mas at Kandahar, to avenge the disgrace of Payendah Khan, 
acre of the 
Garukeaie. te schiel of their tribe, Accordingly Zeman Shah hurried 
away to Kandahar, and thought to crush the Barukzais 
by confiscating their wealth, andl executing all who were 
disaffected. The Barukzais grew desperate, and plotted to 
set up Shah Shuja of Peshawar in the room of Zemin 
Shah ; but the plot was betrayed by one of the conspirators, 
Accordingly Payendah Khan, and every Sirdar who had 
leagued with him, were summoned te the fortress at Kan- 
dahar under the pretence of being consulted by the Shah 
on public affairs. One by one they were conducted into the 
presence of Zeman Shah and butchered on the spot, and 
their bodics were exposed in the public square. In this 
way Zeman Shah established his authority at Jandahar, 
; and then returned to Kabul. . 
zeman Payendah Khan, chief of the Barukzais, left nineteen 
Se aa sons by six different mothers, and the eldest was named 
asylum at Futth Khan, When the unfortunate father was murdered 
Ludhiana, at Kandahar, Futth Khan fled to Herat, and began to 
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plot with Mahmud Mirza, the governor of Terdt, to de- 
throne Zeman Shah, and set up Mahmid in his room, 
When their plans were all ready, Putih Khan condueted 
Mahmud to Kandahar, and raised an army of Barukzais, 
and marched towards Kabul. Zeman Shah came out ayainst 
them, but was defeated utterly, and taken prisoner and 
deprived of sisht, Mahmud thus beeame Shah of 
Afghanistan, whilst his blmided brother Zeman fled through 
many countries, and suficred many pangs and _ privations, 
and at last found an asylum at Jiidhiana in British 
terrilory. Thus the once famons Afghan ruler, who 
threatened to conquer Hindustan, and excited the alarm of 
Lord Wellesley, was supported to the end of his days on 
a pension granted him by the Jéast India Company. 

Mahmtid was Shah only in name ; the real sovereign 
was Futih Khan, the Vizier, who had succeeded his father 
as chief of the Barukzais. Mahmiid the Durant Shah was 
a puppet like the Mahratta Sahu; whilst Futih Khan, the 
Barukzai Vizier, was a Peishwa hke Balaji Rao. 

In 1801-2 there were risings of the Ghilzais, the children 
of the concubine, the Ishniaels of the Afghans ; but Futih 
Khan attacked them in the mountains and routed them 
with great slaughter; and he then built up a pyramid with 
their heads and returned in triumph to Kabul. 

After a while there was a bloody strife at Kabul between the 
Sunnis and the Shiahs ; in other words, between the Afghans 
and the Red-caps. The Red-caps thought to spite the Sunnis 
by tormenting an Afghan boy; and the parents of the lad went 
to the palace for justice, and were told to go to the mosque.} 
The parents ran into the great mosque at Kabul whilst a 
Saiyid was preaching, and rent their clothes and filled the air 
with their cries. The Satyid stopped the sermon to hear their 
story, and then issucd a fatwa? for the slaughter of all the 
Shiahs in Kabul. The Sunn congregation armed themselves 
and rushed to the quarter of the Kuzzilbashes, slaughteret 
every Red-cap they met in the streets, and then broke into the 


1 The Durant Shahs had always trimmed between the Afghans and 
the Kuzzilbashes, or Red-caps, and stood aloof from every conflict 
belween the two. Accordingly both the Durant Shah and the 
Barukzai Vizier got rid of the petition of the parents by referring the 
complinants lo a religious tribunal. 

1 A fatwa was a religious command bearing some resemblance to a 
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houses, carried off the plunder, and set the buikdings on fire. 


1747-1838 The storm raged throughout four days. At last the Barukzai 
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Vizier interposed with a troop of horsemen, and put a stop 
to the riot, but not before four hundred Kuzzilbashes 
had been slain. 

The Sunnis had been seattered by matchlock and sabre, 
but their wrath was not appeased, and they swore to be 
revenged on the friends of the Shiahs. In 1803, when 
the Barukzai Vizier was putting down revolts amongst the 
mountain tribes at a distance from Kabul, Shah Shuja was 
persuaded to come from Peshawar, and was hailed by the 
Sunnf multitude at Kabul with shouts and acclamations, 
Mahmud Shah fled in alarm to the Bala Hissar, but soon 
found himself a close prisoner in one of the dungeons, 
Shortly afterwards the Barukzai Vizier retumed to Kabul 
and became minisrer to Shah Shuja.t 

In 1809 there were other plots and other explosions, 
Shah Shuja had grown impatient of the dictation of his 
Barukzai Vizicr and removed him from office ; and then went 
to Peshawar to receive Mr. Elphinstone, and make an alliance 
with the English against I'rance and Napoleon. Meanwhiie 
the deposed Vizier leagued with the Kuzzilbashes, and 
delivered his old master, Mahmiid Shah, from his prison, 
and placed him on the throne at Kabul. Shah Shuja com- 
pleted his negotiations with Mr. Elphinstone, and then 
turned back to go to Kabul, but was routed by the Barukzais 
and Kuzzilbashes ; and he fled throughthe Punjab to British 
territory, and became a pensioner at Liidhiana like his 
brother Zeman Shah. 

Mahmtid Shah was thus restored to the throne of Afghan- 
istan, but he was still feeble and effeminate, and a mere 
tool in the hands of his Barnkzai Vizier, Futih Khan. He 
abandoned himself to his pleasures, and left the govern- 
ment to his Vizicr. But Afghanistan prospered under the 
tule of the Barukzai. I*ntth Khan was a conqueror as well 
as an administrator, Ele reduced Sinde and #eluchistan 
to obedience, but he could do nothing in the Punjab, for 
he was constantly baffled and defeated by the Sikh ruler, 
Runjeet Singh. 

1 The Barukzai Vizier’s acceptance of office under Shah Shuja, whilst 
his old master Mahmud was pining in the dungeons of the Bala Hissar, 


is one of those typical cata which serve to bring out the real character 
ef the Afghans, 
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About this time Werdt became a bone of contention § 4p, 
between the Afghans and the Persians.! It has already 1747-1538 
been seen that when Zemdn was Shah, his brother Mahmud . —— 
became governorof Herdt, When Mahmud became Shah, canal 
another brother, named Firuz, became governor of Herat. Persia and 
Firuz coined money in the name of Mahmid Shah, and his Afghanis- 
sun married a daughter of Mahmtid Shah; but Firuz ruled tn about 
Jder4t as an independent sovereign, and refused to send ee 
any tribute to Kabul. ; 

In 1816 Firuz was between two fires. On one side Herat 
Kdbul demanded tribute; on the other side Persia de- seized by 
manded possession, At last Persia sent an army to take the Baruk- 

, . y ; zai Vizier: 
possession of Herat, and Firuz was forced to send for pandering 
help to Kabul. The Barukzai Vizier rejoiced over the re- of the 
quest. He marched an army to Herdt before the Persians zenaua, 
reached the place; and he entered the fortress and declared 1516. 
that Itruz was a rebel, and took him pnsoner and sent 
him to Kabul. At the same time the Vizier’s younger 
brother, Dost Muhammad Khan, broke into the zenana 
aid robbed the ladies of their jewels, and carrted away a 
virdle set with precious stones that was worn by the daughter 
of Mahmud Shah. Ffutih Khan was angry at this out- 
raye, and ordered his brother to restore the girdle; but 
‘Dost Muhammad Khan refused to give it back, and fled 
away to Kashmir.? : 

All this while Kamran Mirza, the son of Mahmud Shah, Blinding 
had been very jealous of the Vizier; and when he heard that of Puch 
his sister at Herdt had been robbed of her girdle, he com- “5 
plained to his father very bitterly. So Mahmud Shah was 


_ persuaded to avenge the insult by destroying the Vizier’s 


eyesight, and Kamran hastened to Herat to carry out 
the sentence. Futth Khan was surprised and bound, 


1 The Shah of Persia claimed Ilerdt on the ground that it had been 
conquered by Nadir Shah. The claim however was a mere sham. 
Per:ia might just as well have claimed Kabul aud Kandahar, since 
both provinces had been conquered by Nadir Shah. The plain fact was 
thet Ahwad Shah Ditrani had conqnered Herat, but his successors 
could not hold it, as it was too remote trom Kahul ; and Herat became. 
av independent sovereignty in the hands of any Afghan prince who 
obtained the government, 

* This is the first appearance of Dost Muhammad [than, the founder 
of the Barukzai dynasty, upon the page of history. Ata later pertud © 
he was a leading character in the Afghan war of 1839-42. 
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A.D, and his eyes were pierced with red-hot needles in the 
1747-18338 of Kamran.! 


Spay Vhya Veoje } r eS : ; 
Dost Mu. . When Dost Muhammad Khan heard what had been done, 


hammad he raised an army in Kashinfr and marched against Ky] 


Ly 


Khan takes to avenge the atrocity committed on his eldest brother 


presence 


Kabul: —§ Mahmtid Shah was scized with terror at the 

murder of . © approach of 
Fatih the avenging army, and fied alway to Ghazni, the halfway 
Khan fortress between Kabul and Kandahar. At Ghazni he was 


joined by his son, Kamran, and the blind Barukzaj Vizier 
from Herat, But his kingdom had passed out of hic 
hands, and his troops deserted him in large numbers, and 
went over to Dost Muhammad Khan. In_ his wrath he 
sent for the blind Vizicr, and ordered his Sirdars to put 
him to death before his eyes, Kamran struck the first 
blow, All the Sirdars then began to torment. the blind 
Vizier with ther daggers; and after enduring excruciatins 
agony, T’utth Khan expired without a groan. : 
Durant The plots and broils which followed are tedious and be. 
puppets wildering, Mahmud Shah and his son, KKamran, fled to 
ee Herat, and became independent rulers of that remote 
1818-26, territory. The surviving sons of Payendah Shah, known 
as the Barukzat brothers, assumed different commands jy 
Kabul, Kandahar, Nashmir, and Beluchistan, But Afghan. 
Istan was without a sovereign. Not one of the Barukzal 
brothers ventured at this period to usurp the Ditrant sove- 
relgnty. ‘hey were willing to set up Shah Shuja as . puppet 
and to rule Afghanistan in his name ; but Shah Shuja refused 
to accept their terms, and msisted upon being absolute and 
uncontrolled sovereign of the Afghans. Under such cir. 
cumstances the Barukz:iu brothers abandoned Shah shuja, 
and he was forced to return to Lauidhiana, They then tried 
to set up another prince of the family ; but soon found that 
their new Dtirant puppet was plotting against them with 
Shah Shuja on one side at Ludhiana, and with Mahmid 


1 The following table of Divant Shahs and Barukzai Viziers may be 
found a convenient aid to the memory -— 


Ahmad Shah Divani .. £747) Jemal Khan Barukzai .. 1747 


‘Timur Shah . ea W973 Puyeiicialy ham 35-° @ « 4773 
Zeman Shah 2 soe 2702: ~ Wut han i. a 1809 
Mahmid shah _,, . . 1800 os oe, & 1808 
Shah Shuja 3 » . 1803 Dest Muhammad Khan 


Mahmid Shah (reserved). roeg | Barukzai, Amtrof Kabul 1826 
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Shah on the other side at Herat. The result was that the 4p. 
puppet was dethroned, and the Barukzai brothers quarrelled 1747-1338 
amongst themselves, whilst Runjeet Singh occupied Peshawar = —— 
and Persia threatened Herat. 

At last, in 1826, Dost Muhammad Khan became master Dost 
of Kabul. Subsequently he was formally clected king by Muham- 
an assembly of Sirdars, and proclaimed Amir by the chief ee 
Mulla, with all the ceremonies that had been observed at the Kabah, 
coronition of Ahmad Shah. But he was environed by dangers. 1826-36. 
On the north there were revolts in Balkh; on the south one | 
of his brothers was holding out against him at Kandahar ; on 
the east he was harassed by Runjeet Singh at Peshawar, 
with Shah Shuja and the British government in the back- 
ground ; on the west there was Mahniid Shah and Kainran 
at Herdt, with Persia plotting behind and Russia looming 
in the distance. Amudst such perplexities Dost Muhammad 
Khan was willing and anxious to conclude an alliance with 
the Lritish government, provided only he could be assured 
that the English were not plotting to restore Shah Shuja, and 
would help him to recover Peshawar from Runject Singh, 

In the midst of these turmoils, Great Britain and Russia Conten- 
were at variance in Central Asia. The bone of contention “ons _ 
was Herdt. Troma remote antiquity Herdt has been the [iytims 
key to India; the first turnpike on the great highway from me 
Persia to Hindustin.? In 1836 Russia was making a cat’s 
paw of Persia and urging the Shah to seize Herat. Great 
Britain was anxious to keep Persia out of Herdt, lest the 
place should become a gateway through which Russia might 
advance towards India. But the British government did 
not tell Persia plainly that war would be declared if she 
attempted to occupy Herdt. Had this been done, Persia 
would never have besieged Herdt, and an English army 
would never have invaded Afghanistan. 

The result of all this underplotting and hesitation was Herat 
that in 1837 the Shah of Persia marched an army against wnder Yar 
Herat. By this time the government of Herdt had changed eet 


peu ad KI 
hands. Mahmiid Shah had been murdered in 1829, and eee 
30°30, 


1 The fortified city of Herat is a quadrangle about four miles on each 
side. It was surrounded by a rampart of earth aboul ninety feet high, 
which appeared to environ the cily like along hill, The rampart was 
supported on the inside by buttresses of masonry; and was surmounted 
by a wall thirty feet high, flanked with round towers and loop-holed for 
mussetry, 
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his son Kamran was sovereign of Herat; but Kamran was 
a slave to opium-eating and other enervating pleasures, and 
his Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was the real ruler, Yar 
Muhammad Khan was a cruel and extortionate despot; he 
has been described as the most accomplished villain in 
Central Asia; but at this period he hated Persia with all his 
heart and soul. On one occasion he had been entrapped into 
a meeting with a Persian prince on the frontier, under pre. 
tence of settling all differences between Herdt and Persia : 
. : . 3 
and two of his teeth had been forcibly extracted to induce 
him to comply with the demands of the Shah.t Kamran 
would have submitted to the Shah of Persia at the frst 
summons ; but Yar Muhammad Khan swore that he would - 
never surrender Herat until his teeth were restored to ‘his 
gums; and that as long as he had a sabre to draw ora 
cartridge to fire, he would never bow his head to the Kajar 
Shah. | 
The siege of Herdt was one of the most memorable 
events of the time. Jt lasted from November, 1837, to 
September, 1838. The Afghans fought manfully, harassing 
the Persian army with repeated sorties. Even the women 
and children mounted the walls, and threw down bricks and 
stones on the Persian soldiers. But the canals which sup- 
plied the city with water were cut off by the enemy; the 
inhabitants were starving ; and Kamran was treacherously 
plotting the surrender of the city to the Persians. Indeed, 
Herdt would have been lost to the Afghans, but for the 
heroic exertions of a young lieutenant, named Eldred 
Pottinger, who was present in the city during the siege. 
Pottinger animated the Afghan soldiery by his gallant 
exploits, and cheered the drooping spirits of Yar Muham- 
mad Khan by his energy and counsel. At last the siege 
was brought to a close by diplomacy. The British govern- 
ment threatened Persia with war, and the Shah raised the 
siege of Herdt, and returned to his own dominions. 


1 The Persian prince was Abbas Mirza, eldest son of Futih Ali Shah, 
the second sovereign of the Kajar dynasty, Abbas Mirza died a few 
months afterwards, and Yar Muhammad Khan escaped to Herat. 
Futih Ali Sliah died in 1834, and was succeeded on the throne of Persia 
by his son, Muhammad Shah, who besieged Herat in 1837, Futih Ali - 
Shah, sovereign of Persia, must not be confounded with Futih Khan, 
the Barulczai minister at Kabul, who was murdered in the year 1817. 
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All this while Dost Muhammad Khan was most anxious < D 

to recover Peshawar from Runjeet Singh. He implored Lord 1747-1338 

Auckland to call on Runjeet Singh to restore Peshawar, But = —~ 

the british government had no desire to pick a quarrel with 

Runjeet Singh, and declined to interfere. ‘Phe result was 

that Dost Muhammad Khan made advances to Russia, and 

received # Russian mission at Kabul; and the British 

government in return resolved to dethrone Dost Muhammad 

Khan, and restore Shah Shuja to the throne of Kabul, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
AFGHAN WAR? LORDS AUCKLAND AND ELLENBOROUH, 
A.D, 1839 TO 1842, 


On the rst of October, 1838, Lord Auckland published 
a declaration of war at Simla; ancl shortly afterwards the 
British forces were on the move for Kabul. They could 
not march through the Punjab, because Runjeet Singh 
refused permission, Accordingly they marched through 
Sinde to Quetta ; and there the Bombay column joined the 


Bengal column. At Quetta Sir John Keane took the com- 


Capture of 
Ikandahar, 
Ghazni, 
and Kibul, 
1839. 


Russian 

expedition 
to Khiva: 
its failure. 


mand of the nnited armics, and then set out for Kabul. 

Kandahar was captured in April, 1839. A British force 
was left at Kandahar under the command of General Nott; 
whilst Major (now Sir Henry) Rawhnson, was placed in 
political charge of the province in the name of Shah Shoja. 
In July, Ghazni was taken by storm,? and Dost Muhammad 
Khan fled over the Oxus into Bokhara. In August the 
British army enterecl Kabul, and Shah Shuja was restored 
to the throne of Afghanistan. Henceforth he was supposed 
to govern the country under the advice and help of the 
Itnglish minister and envoy, Sir William Macnaghten. 

In November, 1839, the Russian government sent a 
counter expedition from Orenberg towards Khiva, with the 
view of establishing Russian influence over the three Usbeg 
Khanates to the northward of the Oxus. The time of 
year, however, was most unfortunate. Winter snows and 


1 A( the storming of Ghazni the late Sir Henry Durand distinguisl:ed 
himsclf as a young subaltern in the Itnyineers by blowing up the 
Kashmir gate, 
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waterless wastes forbade the Russian force to reach Khiva; 44, 
and after heroically fighting against the severest privations 1839-1842 
auc disasters, 1t was compelled to return to Orenberg. are 

Meanwhile the Afghans seemed perfectly satisfied with British 
British occupation. Large subsidies were paid by the occupation 
English envoy to Afghan chiefs, as well as to the moun- a 
tain tribes who guarded the passes; whilst the presence ae 
of the English troops was a godsend to all the shop-keepers 
and provision-dealers in the bazars. The British army 
remained at Kabul during 1840. Towards the end of the 
year, Dost Muhammad Khan surrendered to the English 
cnvoy, and was sent to Calcutta, where he was detained as 
a prisoner, but treated as a guest. The old Barukzai 
warrior was incleed often entertained at Government House, 
where he is said to have played at chess with Miss Lden, 
the sister of the Governor-General, 

Meanwhile there were complications at Herdt. After the HerAtaf- 
retreat of the Shah of Persia in 1838, the revenues of Herat fairs, 1838- 
were exhausted, the troops were without pay, the inhabitants ie ce 
were starving, and the Vizier, Yar Muhammad Khan, was “8° 
trying to raise moncy and get nid of the surplus population, 
by selling the people as slaves to the Ushegs. The British 
government averted these evils by advancing large sums of 
money for the payment of the troops, the repair of the for- 
tiications, and the relief of Kamran and his Vizier; no 
doubt with the view of establishing a permanent influence 
at Herat. 

Kamran and his Vizier were in no way grateful for Withdraw- 
these subsiclies. ‘hey suspected that the British govern- al of Major 
ment had sinister designs on Herat, and accordingly opened pees f 
up a treacherous correspondence with the Shah of Persia. oe : 
Major D'Arcy Todd, who had becn appointed English Auekland. 
envoy at Herat, withheld the moncy payments on his own 
authority, unless the Vizier agreed to receive a contingent 
of British troops into Herat, The result was that the 
Vizier grew furious at the stoppage of the subsidies, and 
called on Major Todd either to pay up the money or 
to leave Herdt. Major Todd was so disgusted with the 
perfidy and greediness of the Herat rulers, that he threw 
up his post and returned to British territory. Lord Auckland 
was naturally exasperated at the abandonment of Herdt. 

Matters had been squared with Persia, and the continued 
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presence of Major ‘Podd would have snfficed to yy 
British influence at Herat. Major Todd was dismigg: 
political employ, but found a soldier's de 
afterwards on the ficld of Fcrozeshahar, 

The British occupation of Afghanistan continued throusd 
the year 1841, for it was not decmed sate to leave Shh 
Shuja unprotected at Kabul, Meanwhile, the double govern. 
ment satisfied no one. Shah Shuja was smarting unde, the 
dictation of Sir Willtam Macnaghten, The English chvoy 
and minister was in his turn impatient of Alvhan Ways 
and prejudices, ‘The Afghan olficials were disgusted with 
the order and regularity of Enghsh administration, which 
was introduced under the new régime. ‘The Millas refused 
to offer up public prayers for Shah Shuja, declaring that he 
was not an independent sovereien, Even the rise of 
prices, which filled the pockets of the bazar dealers 
lessened the value of money and excited the discontent of 
the masses. 

So long however as subsiclics andl money allowances were 
lavished amongst turbulent Sirdars and refractory mountain 
tribes, there was no lack of loyalty towards Shah Shuja and 
his Mnghish allies. But the flow of gold could not last for 
ever. ‘Lhe revenues of Afehanistan had been overrated 
The British authorities had put their trust in the estimates 
of Shah Shuja when at Litdhnma ; forgetting the Machic 
vellian neuxim that it is dangerous to rely upon the repre: 
sentations and hopes of exiles. The expenses of the 
British occupation were s@ enormous that economy was 
linperalive, Accordingly Sir Willan Macnaghten began to 
cut down the subsidics and money allowances. From that 
moinent the loyalty, which had sprung up ina single night 
like the prophet’s gourd, began to sicken and die away, 
The Afghans grew weary of the Unglish, and their puppet 
ruler, Shah Shuja. Conspiracies were formed; petty out- 
breaks became frequent ; whilst the Ghilzais, and. other 
mountain tribes at the passes, being no lonver bribed into 
acquiescence, became most troublesome and disorderly, 

At this period there were no alarms for the safety of the 
British army in Kabul, On the coutrary, Knglish officers 
had been induced to bring up their wives and families from 
the depressing heats of Bengal to the cool climate of Kabul ; 
and no precautions were taken agamst a possible rismg of 


AUNntatn 
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the whole people. The British cantonment was three miles 4. p. 
from the city, with only a mud wall round it that could be 1839-1542 
easily ridden over. Sir Wilham Macnaghten and his family = 7 
lived In a house close by the cantunments ; he had been 
appointed Governor of Bombay, ancl was about to be suc- 

ceeded by sir Alexander Burnes as envey and minister at 

Kdbul. Burnes himself was as much at home at Kabul as 

at Calcutta; he occupied a house near the centre of the 

ity, surrounded by bazars, und above all by a turbulent 
population of Afghans and Kuzzilbashes, who were ever and 

anon cndeavouring to settle the knotty disputes between 

Sunnis and Shiahs by force of arms. 

\eantime there had been some changes in the command General 
of the British army of occupation. General Mlphinstone, Elphin- 
an aged and infirm officer, unfit for the post, had taken the SIONS: 
place of Sir John Keane. Next to General Elphinstone 
were Sir Robert Sale and Brigadier Shelton, 

The British army of occupation was exposcd to danger Fala 
from another cause. It had been originally quartered in the Hissar, 
fortress known as the Bala Hissar, which commanded the 
whole city and suburbs of Kabul. So lony as the British 
kept possession of the Bala Hissar, they could hold out 
against any Insurrection, But Shah Shuja quartered his 
haraia in the Bala Hissar, and objected to the presence of 
the [nulish soldiers ; and Sir Wilham Macnaghten was 
weak enough to remove the troops from the fortress, and 
quarter them in an unprotected cantonment about three 
niles from the city, 

The catastrophe that followed may be told in a few words. General 

In October, 1841, Sir Robert Sale left Kabul with a brigade Sale at 
to re-open communications between Kabul and Jellalabad, Jellalabad. 
which had been closed by the disaffected mountaineers. 
Sale effected his task after a long struggle and considerable 
loss, His subsequent defence of Jellalabad against the 
repeated assaults of a large Afghan army is one of the 
heroic events in the war. 

Qn the znd of November, 1841, an insurrection broke Insurree- 
out in the streets of Kabul. Sir Alexander Burnes thought tion at 
of escaping to the English cantonment in the disguise of an Kabul: 
Afghan ; but he changed his mind, and resolved to hold oe oF 
out to the last in his English uniform, He barricaded his Noyem- 
house, and sent to Macnaghten for a battalion of infantry ber, 1841. 
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and two fieldl-pieces. Such a force at the beginning of the 
outbreak would have saved the life of Burnes. Its appear. 
ance in the streets of Kabul would have led the K.uzazil. 
bashes to rally round Burnes, and raise the war-cry 
against the Sunnis, Lut Macnaghten was doubtful, and 
General Vlphinstone was afraid that Shah Shuja might 
object, and the two together agreed to wait for further 
information. Meanwhile the mob of Kabul, the most 
dangerous in Central Asia, was surging round the house of 
the Ienghshman, Burnes held out with thirty-two others 
from cight o’clock in the morning until two in the afternoon, 
when the mob burned down the gate, and rushed in, and all 
was over. Burnes and twenty-three others were killed ; ; the 
remaining nine escaped by a miracle. 

At three o’clock that same altternoon, Brigadier Shelton 
made a lame attempt to enter the city with a couple of 
battalions of infantry ; but by this time the suburban popn- 
lation had joined the rioters. It was impossible to cut a 
way through the narrow strcets and crowded bazars, and 
Shelton was compelled toreturn tothe cantonment. Mean- 
while the uproar was increasing in the city. Thousands of 
Afghans flocked to Kabul in hopes of plunder, ancl 1¢ soon 
appeared that the whole Afghan nation had risen against 
the rule of the foreigner. 

At this crisis the British commanders appear to have been 
paralysed. General I¢lphinstone and Sir William Macnaghten 
were planning a retreat to Jellalabad, the half-way house 
between Kabul and Peshawar. Provisions were running 
short ; the people of Kabul kept back all supphes from 
the British cantonment, and the army of occupation was 
becoming demoralised. 

At last, Macnaghten began to negotiate with the leaders 
of the insurrection, and especially with Akbar Khan, the 
eldest son of Dost Muhammad Khan. This man had fled 
from Kabul about the same time that his father had made 
his way to Bokhara ; but on hearing of the revolt, he had 
hastened back to Kabul, and was bent on seizing the 
government of the country. Shah Shuja was_ shnt np 
in the Bala Hissar but could do nothing; he was already 
lenored, and his end was drawing meh. 

Akbar Khan and other Afghan Sirdars solemnly engaged 
to supply the Lnitish army with carriage and provisicns. In 
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return they received from Macnaghten promises of large avn, 
sums of money, and hostages for the payment. But inste: al 1$3g-1842 
of keeping to their engagement, the Afghans demanded more shares 
money and more hostages. Winter had set In, and snow car oe 
was falling ; and it was even proposed that the British army murder, 
should remain at Kabul till the spring. At length, after many 

delays and evasions, there was a final meeting between 
Macnaghten and the Afghan chiefs on the 23rd of December, 

rar. But the English envoy had given mortal offence to 

the Afghans, and when he appeared at the meeting he was 
suddenly attacked and murdered by Akbar Khan. 

Subsequently the Afghan chicfs tried to explain away the Destrie- 
murder, Akbar Khan vowed that he had acted on the mad tn of the 
impulse of the moment, and not with any deliberate in- a 
tention of committing murder. Negotiations were renewed, hes 
and in January, 842, the British forces began their Khaiber, 
retreat from Kétbul, followed by Akbar Khan and a large 
army of Afghans. ‘Then followed a horrible series of 
treacherics and massacres, Akbar Khan demanded more 
hostages, including English Jadies and children, The 
Ghilzal mountainecrs covercd the heizhts on either side of 
the Khatber Pass, and poured a murderous fire on the retreat- 
ing force. Akbar Khan declared that he could not restrain 
the Ghilzais, but at the same time he permitted Ins own 
forces to share in the massacre and plunder. ‘Thousands of 
British troops and camp-followers were carried off by suc- 
cessive volleys, or check of hunger and _ privations, or fell 
down In the snow from wounds or fatigue and were 
butchered by the Afghans, ‘Thus perished a foree which 
left Kabul with four thousand fighting men, and twelve 
thousand followers. Out of all this number, only a solitary 
individual, an English surgeon named Brydon, managed to 
escape to Jellalabad. He was brought tn by Sale’s garrison 
half dead from hunger and wounds; but he hved to tell 
the tale for more than thirty years afterwards. 





Such was the state of affairs in February, 1842, when Tord 
Lord Ellenborough landed at Calcutta and succeeded Lord Elen- 
Auckland as Governor-General. Men's hearts were bursting ae 
with shame and indignation as they heard of the murder of ea icliag 
the British envoy, and the destruction of sixteen thousand feelings, 


men, Lnglishmen in India were burning to retrieve the 
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disgrace which had befallen British arms, and to avenge the 
slaughter which cast a gloom over the whole country. Buy 
Lord Auckland had been too much oppressed by the disaste; 
to respond to the call; whilst Lord Ellenborough, who sue. 
ceeded him, was too much alarmed at the danger to which the 
British garrisons were exposed at Jellalabad and Kandahay 
to plan such a scheme of vengeance as should vindicate 
the honour of England, and restore the prestige of British 
arms, 

A force was assembled under General Pollock to march 
through the Punjab, and relieve Sale’s garrison at Jellalabad. 
Runjeet Singh died in June, 1839, and the Sikh rulers who 
came after him did not resist the passage of British troops, 
In due course Pollock marched his army through the 
Punjab and reached Peshawar, but halted there for some 
weeks to reassure the sepoys, who were reluctant te enter 
the Khaiber Pass. 

In Apri, 1842, Pollock crowned the heights of the Khaither 
with British infantry, and engaged hotly with.the moun- 
taineers ; and within a short space of time the white dresses 
of the Ghilzais were to be seen flying off in all directions, 
He then pursued his victorious march through the Khatber to 
Jellalabad, and reached the place at a critical moment. Sale 
had been closely beleaguered by a large army of Afghans 
under the conmand of Akbar Khan; and he had just 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the enemy, and compelled Akbar 
Khan to raise the stege and return to Kabul. 

Meanwhile the city of Kdbul was distracted by the 
strugele between the factions of Barukzais and Dhtiranfs. 
A Barukzai chief, named Zemdn Khan, had taken posses- 
sion of the city ;! whilst the Diiranf sovereign, Shah Shuja, 
shut himself up in the Bala Hissar. Indeed Shah Shuja 
was 1n sore peril and perplexity. He sent letters to Jellala- 
bad, swearing eternal devotion to the British government; 
and he sent messages to the Barukzai leaders, swearing to 
drive the British out of Afghanistan. At last the Barukzais 
called upon him to lead the Afghan army against the Brush 
garrison at Jellalabad, and bound themselves by solemn 
oaths to protect lim from all harm. The old Durant left 
the fortress of the Bala Hissar decked out in all his robes 


1Zemin Khan was a nephew of Dost Muhammad Khan, Te had 
been elected king by the Barukzais in the absence of Akbar Khan. 
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and jewels; and was then shot dead by an ambush of  a.n. 

matchlock men, and rifled of all his precious things, 1542 
The Barnkzais, however, failed for the moment to get the 3 Sasi 

a A arukzais 

mastery. The Bala Hissar was still in the hands of the goss 

Diranfs, and a son of Shah Shuja was proclaimed sove- Diranis, 

reign Within the walls of the fortress. The civil war con- 

tinued to rage between the two parties. There was fighting 

in the streets from house to house, whilst the guns of the 

Bala Hissar were playing upon the city, 

At this juncture Akbar Khan returned from his defeat Abkar 
at Jellalabad. Both Barukzais and Dutiranfs were dreading Khan, 
the return of the English; and Akbar Khan commanded the ae of 

. . abul 
respect Of all parties of Afghans by declaring that he was 
negotiating with General Sale. But Akbar Khan had his 
own game to play. He joined the Barukzats and captured 
the Bala Hlissar. Then he went over to the Dtrant{s, paid 
his homage to the son of Shah Shuja, and began to rule 
as minister. The boy sovereign however was in mortal 
fear of being murdered by his self-constituted minister ; 
and he at last escaped to the British camp, and placed 
himself under the protection of General Pollock. 

Akbar I-han thus became ruler of Kabul, and the fate Negotia- 

of the prisoners and hostages was in his hands. He had tons for 
not treated them unkindly, but he was determined to use oe 
them for his own purposes. He wrote to General Pollock the pri- 
offering to deliver them up, provided the Ienglish departed soners, 
from Jellalabad and Kandahar withont advancing to Kabul. 
Pollock rejected the proposals. Akbar Khan then sent the 
captives to a hill fortress far away to the northwards ; and 
marched out of Kabul with a large army to prevent Pollock 
from advancing on the Afghan capital, 

Meanwhile Lord Ellenborough was hesitating whether to Question 
withdraw the garrisons from Jellalabad and Kandahar, or of retreat 
permit them to march to Kébul. Secret instructions were oe 
sent to the two generals to withdraw; but the secret got =~" 
wind and raised a storm of indignation, as it was imagined 
that the captives were to be abandoned to the tender mercies 
of the Afghans. Accordingly Lord Ellenborough modifed 
his instructions, and ordered the two generals to use their 
own discretion as regards an advance to Kabul. 

General Nott was a hot-tempered officer, and when he 
received the orders to withdraw, he was furious with 
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rage. Both Nott and Rawlinson knew that a retreat from 
Kandahar would raise the whole country against them, 
and end in disaster like the retreat from Kabul. Rawlinson 
had already tried to stir up the neighbouring Durant chiefs to 
rally round Shah Shuja, but found that they were as bitterl 
opposed to the British occupation as the Barukaais, Atoeak | 
ingly there was no alternative but to wait for reinforcements; 
and for months the force at Kandahar was exposed to 
desperate assaults, which were met by still more desperate 
repulses ; whilst Nott and Rawlinson continued to hope fora 
change of orders, 

General Pollock was the mildest of men, but even he was 
moved with shame and anger at the order to withdraw, 
He wrote to Nott begging him not to leave Kandahar until 
he heard more ; and reported to head-quarters that he could 
not leave Jellalabad for want of transport. Subsequently, 
he received the modified instructions; and in August £842, 
he heard that Nott had set his face towards Kabul. Ac 
cordingly he left Jellalabad accompanied by Sale, and 
entered the Tezeen valley. 

At Tezeen the British soldiers beheld a sight which could 
never be forgotten. The valley was the scene of one of 
the bloodiest massacres during the ill-starred retreat ftom 
Kdbul, The remains of ther murdered comracles were 
still lying’on the ground, and the sight exasperated the 
avenging army. At that moment the army of Akbar Khan 
appeared upon the scene; and the heights around bristled 
with matchlock men from Kabul. Pollock’s force advanced 
in the face of a murderous fire, and gave no quarter, The 
enemy was uttcrly routed; indeed the victory at Tezeen 
was the crowning event of the war, Akbar Khan fled to 
the northern mountains, never to return until the English 
left Afghanistan ; and in September 1842 the British flag 
was floating over the ala Hissar. 

Nott soon arrived at Kabul bringing with him the sandal 
wood gates of Somnath, which Mahmiid of Ghazni had brought 
away from Guzerat in the cleventh century, and had since 
then adorned his tomb at Ghazni. This was a whim of © 
Lord Ellenborough’s, who had ordered the gates to be 
brought away as trophies of the war.! | 

1 Sir Henry Rawlinson was of opinion that the gates were not 


genuine, but facs¢mdles of the originals, which must haye perished long 
® 
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All this while the probable fate of the prisoners and 4... 
hostages caused the utmost anxiety. Suddenly all fears 14a 
were allayed. The captives managed to bribe their keepers, Recovery 
and were brought into the British camp at Kabul amidst of the 
eneral acclamation. captives. 

The glory of the avenging army was marred by acts of Barbarous 
parbarity. The great bazar at Kabul was blown up by 7*venge 
gunpowder. It was one of the finest stone buildings in ~ 
Central Asia, but it was the place where Macnaghten’s 
remains had been exposed, and it was destroyed as a fitting 
punishment for the crime. Amidst the confusion, the two 
armies broke into the city and perpetrated deeds in revenge 
for the slaughter of their comrades in the Khaiber, over 
which history would fain draw a veil. 

The proceedings of Lord Ellenborough at the close of Bombast 

the Afghan war were much condemned by his contempo- iis 
raries, He issued a bombastic proclamation respecting the ;, sacle 
gates of Somnath which exposed him to much ridicule. 
The gates had been carried away from an idol temple by a 
follower of the: prophet; consequently their recovery could 
not delight the Muhammadan princes of India, Again the 
gates had adorned the tomb of Mahmud of Ghazni ; con- 
sequently they were impure in the eyes of Hindus. Lord 
Ellenborough also received the avenging army on its return 
from Kabul, with a show of painted elephants, and other 
displays of oriental pomp, which jarred against English tastes. 
- But these eccentricities are forgotten by the present genera- 
tion, and can hardly be treated as history. 

One episode in the history of the Afghan war conveys a Fate of 
useful lesson. In the heyday of success, when Afghanistan Stoddart 
was first occupied by a British army, it was proposed to holl ae 
establish British influence in the Usbeg Khanates to the Bokhara 
northward of the Oxus. Colonel Stoddart was sent to 1842, : 
Bokhara to form friendly relations with the Amfr; and 
Captain Conolly, who had been sent on a like mission to 
the ruler of Khokand, joined Colonel Stoddart at Bokhara. 

The Amir of Bokhara regarded both officers with suspicion, 
and kept them under close surveillance; but he hesitated 
to proceed to extremities; for aught he knew, the British ~ 
army at Kabul mght be moved across Baikh and the Oxus 
' aga, The author has seen the gates at Agra, and has no doubt of the 
correctness of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s conclusions. 
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into Bokhara. But successive disasters in Kdbul sealed the 
doom of the two officers, When the news of the insurrec. 
tion at Kabul and murder of Sir Alexander Burnes reachec| 
Bokhara, both officers were imprisoned in loathsome dun- 
geons; but when it was known that the British army haq 
perished in the Khaiber pass, they were taken out of their 
dungeons and publicly beheaded in the market-place of 
Bokhara, 


CHAPTER XX, 


SINDE AND GWALIOR: LORD ELLENBOROUGH, 
A.D, 1843 TO 1844. 


THE first act of Lord MHenborough after the Kabul war | 4.0. 
was the conquest of Sinde. ‘This territory occupied the 1843-15.) 
lower valley of the Indus, In the middle of the cighteenth Conquest 
century it formed a province of the Afghan empire of of Sinde, 
Ahmad Shah Abdali. Subsequently the Amirs or rulers of 1843. 
Sinde established a certain kind of independence, or only 
paid tribute to Kabul when compelled by force of aris, 

During the early part of the British occupation of Afghan- Cause and 
istan, the Sinde Amirs had rendered good service to the conduct of 
sritish government; but after the disastrous retreat from ea 
Kabul, some of the Am{rs swerved from their treaty obliga- 
tions. The result was a war which was triumphantly carried 
to aclose by Sir Charles Napier. In February 1843 Napier 
won the battle of Meanee ; and in the following March he 
won the battle of Hyderabad in the neighbourhood of 
the Sinde capital of that name. The war was brought to 
an end by the annexation of Sinde to the British empire. 

It would be useless in the present day to attempt to The Sinde 
review the Smde question. Sir Charles Napier, who com- eoutro- 
manded the army, considered that the Aimirs were guilty of YOIY* 

tae ; ee vr: Napier 
disaffection and deception ; whilst Major Outram, who was 4.5 
political agent in Sinde, considered that their guilt was not Outram. 
sufliciently proved. One Amir, who professed the utmost 
loyally to the British government, and who convinced Sir 
Charles Napier of the guilt of the others, was subsequently 
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convicted of perjury and forgery, which was punished 
at the time, but since then has been more or less 
condoned. ‘The difficulty of proof amongst a people, 
who cannot be bound by oaths, and who have always 
been accustomed to the forgery of seals and fabrica- 
tion of documents, has often enabled the guilty to escape, 
and may sometimes have led to the punishment of the 
innocent. The question, however, of whether the Sinde 
Amirs were guilty or otherwise of treacherous designs against 
the British government has long since died out of political 
controversy. 


During the administration of Lord JFllenborough there 
was a change of policy in dealing with the Mahratta states 
of Sindia and Holkar, Lord Ellenborough remodelled the 
government of Gwalior, and contemplated the annexation 
of Indere. Such strong proceedings were direct violations 
of the non-intervention policy of Tord William Bentinek ; 
but in order to decide how far they were expedient, it will 
be necessary to bring the following facts under review, 

The condition of Gavalior under Daulat Rao Sindia has 
already been indicated.' It will be remembered that at his 
death in 1827, his widow Baiza Baf became queen regent 
and adopted a boy to succeed her deceased husband as 
Mahiiraja. In 1833 the boy attained his majority, but 
disputes arose which ended in civil war. At last Lord 
William Rentinck was forced to interfere against his will, and 
the war was atan end, Batza Bafretired from Gwalior, and 
Maharaja Jankoji Rao ascended the throne of Sindia. 

Justice was satisfied by the elevation of the young 
Mahdraja, but the queen regent was revenged. Baiza Bai 
had proved herself to be an able administrator ; and as long 
as she was sole ruler, the government of Gwahor worked 
smoothly, On the other hand, Jankoji Rao Sindia was a 
do-nothing Mahiraja. He was content with the pride and 
pomp of power; he was assured of the protection of the 
British government; and he cared nothing for his country 
or people. Accordingly the government was weak and 
distracted. The administration was carited on by a council 
of ministers, but there was a rankling rivalry for the post of 
premier between an uncle of the Mahdraja, named Mama 

1 Sce ante, pages §27, 528. 
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Sahib, and the hereditary keeper of the crown jewels, named —a.n, 
Dada Khasji. In the end the uncle of the Mahdraja pot 1843-1844 
the better of the jewel-keeper, and Mama Sahib became ~~ 
chief minister. 

Meanwhile the army of Gwalior had grown turbulent Over- 
and disaffected. It numbered 30,000 infantry, 10,000 grown 
cavalry, and 200 guns. It was not required for defence, as 9"™: 
Gwalior was protected against foreign invasion by the 
subsidiary alliance with the Bnitish government; but it 
absorbed two thirds of the revenues of Gwalior, and resisted 
all attempts at disbandment or reduction, 

The British government had no concern with the army of Sikh 

Gwalior so long as it kept within Sindia’s territories. But storm 
the Punjab had become a political volcano, Ever since the Dring in 
death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the Sikh army of the a pute 
Khalsa, numbering 70,000 soldiers and 300 guns, had been” 
a menace to Hindustan. Lord Ellenborough foresaw that 
sooner or later the Sikh army would cross the Sutlej into 
British territory, A spark would have kindled a flame in 
the army of Gwalior; and if its movements were combined 
with those of the Sikh army, they would have raised such a 
storm in Hindustan as had not been witnessed since the 
days of Nadir Shah." 

Jankoji Rao Sindia died in February, 1843, leaving no Adoption 
children real or adopted. His widow, named Tara Bai, of Jyaji 
was a girl of twelve years of age. This girl adopted a boy, en 
who was a distant relative of her husbandl’s family. The aaa. 
boy was only eight years of age, but he was enthroned as 
Mahdraja under the name of Jyajt Rao Sindia.2 The adop- 
tion was approved by the durbar and the army, and was 
recognised by the British government. 

The next question was the appointment of a regent. Appoint- 
The Gwalior durbar wished the administration to be carried ment of a 
on as before by a council of ministers; but Lord Fllen- '8e" 
borough urged the appointment of one individual as regent. 


1 It was this consideration which induced Lord Ellenborough to 
pause before sending the avenging army under General Pollock into 
KAbul. Meanwhile any attempt at explanation would have precipitated 
a Sikh invasion, Consequently Lord Ellenborough, whilst proving him- 
self a statesman of forecast, was for some time one of the best abused 
Governors-General that ever landed in India, 

7 In the present year (1880) Jyaji Rao Sindia is still Maharaja of 
Gwalior. 
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The girl queen was anxious that the Dada should be regent ; 
Lut Lord Etlenborough was in favour of Mama Sahib. Ac- 
cordingly the Gwalior durbar was told that the Governor- 
General preferred Mama Sahib, and Mama Sahib was 
appointed regent of Gwalior, 

‘Then followed a feminine intrigue. Tara Bai, in spite 
of her youth, set to work with the other palace ladies to 
thwart and harass Mama Sahib. The vexed and_ baffled 
regent songht to strengthen himself against this female con- 
federacy, ‘by betrothing the boy Mahdraja to his own 
niece ; but this step proved his ruin. ‘lara Bai feared that 
the marriage would ultimately destroy her own influence 
over the Mahidiraja; and in spite of the remorstrances of 
the British Resident, this young girl dismissed Mama Salib 
on her own authority, and assumed the name of regent, 
leaving all real power in the hands of the Dada. 

Lord Eenborough was excessively angry at this move- 
ment, and well he might be. He had interfered in behalf 
of a4 mintster, whom he woul! not Support ; and he had 
been defied by a Mahratta girl of tweive, The restoration 
of Mama Sahib was out of the question ; the Governor- 
General could not reinstate a regent minister who had 
been outwitted by a girl He could however insist on 
the removal of Dada Khasji; and accordingly he ordered 
the British Resident to withdraw from Gwalior, and not 
to return until the Dada had been dismissed from office. 
The Gwalior durbar was greatly alarmed, and entreated 
the Resident to return, but he was immovable. 

Meanwhile the Dada had gained over the army of 
Gwiltor by his largesses, and disturbances broke out in which 
fifty or sixty persons were killed. Accordingly Lord Ellen- 
borough determined to take active mesures for restoring 
tranquillity to Gwaltor, and disbanding the army, In Decem- 
ber, 1843, he arrived at Agra, but there were no signs of 
submission at Gwalior. He ordered the British army to 
advance to Gwalior under Sir Hugh Gough. The Dada 
now rade his submission, but Lord Ellenborough was bent 
on the disbandment of the dangerous army. 

The chiefs and soldiers of Sindia saw that the indepen- 
dence of the state, and the existence of the army, were 
threatened by the British government. Accordingly they 
made common cause against the Governor-General, and were 
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defeated in the battles of Maharajpore and Punniar, both of — a.n. 
which were fought on the 2gth of December, 1843. 1S.43-18.44 

In January, 1844, a treaty was concluded at Gwalior which _ —— 

laced the future relations of the British government with Settlement 
that state on an improved footing, The adininistration oe 
was entrusted to a council of six nobles, which was called 18.4. 
the council of regency, and was required to act implicitly 
on the advice of the Resident whenever he might think fit to 
offer it. The new government was required to cede enough 
territory to maintain a contingent trained and disciplined 
by British officers, henceforth known as the Gwalior Contin- 
gent. At the same time the overgrown army of Gwalior 
was reduced to 6,000 cavalry, 3,000 infantry, and 32 guns, 

In February, 1844, there was a crisis in Holkar’s state of Lapsed 
Indore. Hari Rao Holkar died in 1843, and was succeeded ¢2Mdition 
by an adopted son, who died in 1844, leaving no son, real L ees 
or adopted. There was not only no heir, but no person of Indore, 
having the right to adopt an heir. The Indore state was of 1844. 
modern origin ; It owed its existence to predatory conquest ; 
and it was maintained for the sole benefit of the followers of 
the court, Lord Ellenborcugh ordered steps to be taken to 
ascertain the national feeling on the subject. 

Meanwhile the government of Indore was left under the Irreelar 
regency of the mother of Hari Rao Holkar, who died in installation 
18.43 ; and this lady proposed to nominate a fitting successor Of Tukaji 
to the boy who died in 1844. Before, however, Lord Ellen- iHolkar 
borough conld decide the question, the British Resident at 
Indore declared, on his own authority, that the British 
government would perpetuate the state of Holkar; and he 
enthroned the nominee of the queen mother, with all the 
formality of a hereditary chieftain, under the name of Tukaji 
Rao Holkar.t Lord Ellenborough was exceedingly wroth 
at this unauthorised proceeding, and severely censured the 
Resident, but, under the circumstances, he declined to inter- 
fere with the succession of Tukaji Rao Holkar. 

In June, 1844, Lord Eltlenborough was recalled from the Recall 
post of Governor-General, This arbitrary measure took of Lord 


India by surprise. There had, however, been angry con- en 
“or 5 borough, 
troversies between Lord Ellenborough and the Court of ygaq, 


Directors, and the former had not been always discrect; 


1 In the present year (1880) Tukaji Rao Holkar is still Maharaja of 
Indore. 
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A.p. but the ability, industry, and energy of the noble earl had 
1843-1844 deeply impressed the public mind, and there were many 
—— who regretted his recall. ) 
Lord Lord Ellenborough was succeeded by Sir Henry Hardinge 
Hardinge, in the post of Governor-General. During the remainder of 
Sea 1844, and nearly the whole of 1845, the new Governor. 
a General was chiefly occupied 1n watching the progress of 
events in the Punjab until the breaking out of the first Sikh 
war, lefore, however, treating of those important transac- 
tions, it will be necessary to glance at the current of affairs 

in other quarters. 


CHAPTER XX]. 


WAR DECADE: BURMA AND NIPAL. 
A.D, 1839 TO 1849, 


DurinG the administration of Lords Auckland and Ellen- — 4.p. 
porough, there were strange troubles in Burma, Nipal, and 1539-1849 
the Punjab. The native courts at Ava, Khatmandu, and yonent 
Lahore, were in a state of ferment, more or less excited by outside the 
the Kabul war; and the political workings are all the more frontier. 
important from the pictures which they present of oriental 
life outside the area of British suzerainty. 

This ferment was not visible within the British pale. The No dis- 
Mahratta governments of Sindia and Holkar were too weak affection 
and distracted to indulge in hopes or fears as regards the Within the 
possible downtall of the British empire, The Rajptit states "°°" 
were a prey to the maladministration of their rulers and 
the disaffection of their respective feudatories, In Marwar 
especially, the growing anarchy and disorder compelled the 
British government to send a force to keep the peace he- 
tween the Mahdraja and his Thakurs during the very year 
that the columns from Bengal and Bombay were advancing 
on Kabul. Neither Rajput nor Mahratta troubled about 
disasters in Central Asia, or imagined the possibility of a 
renewal of the old wars in Hindustan. 

But public feeling was different in the three courts out- Threaten- 
side the frontier. Rumours were rife that the Governor- ing war- 
General had sent the flower of the British army into the as 
remote regions of Central Asia to fight against the Amir, ana north. 
the Shah, and the Czar; and the air was clouded with west. 
predictions that British power would be shattered in the 
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A.D. coming storm, and that Brahma and Muhammad, Gotama 
1839-1849 Buddha and Guru Govind would be avenged on the 
followers of the Nazarene. 





Lactic In Burma and Nipal there was marked hostility towards 
demonstra- the British government. Indecd in 1840 it seemed likely 
tions, that whilst one corps 2’armiée was occupying Kabul, and a 


second was keeping the peace in Rajputana, a third would 
be threading the valley of the Irawadi, whilst a fourth would 
be climbing the slopes and shelves of the Himalayas, At 
Lahore there was less hostile display, but the war spirit was 
burning beneath the surface hke the hidden fires of a 
volcano, and was destined at no distant period to burst into 
flames, 


Political Burma was essentially a weak government, and its army 
relitions was beneath contempt ; but the heavy cost of the Burmese 
bee Ava, war of 1824-1826, and the terrible loss of life from fever 
3° and malaria, had rendered the British government most 
anxious to keep on friendly terms with the Court of Ava, 
In 1830 Colonel Burney was sent as a permanent Resident 
to Ava, in accordance with the treaty of Yandabo ; but he 
was treated by the barbarous court more as a spy to be 
watched and guarded, than as an envoy anxious only for 

the maintenance of friendly relations. 
Revolu- In 1837 there was a revolution in the palace at Ava. The 
lionat — king, Phagyi-dau, had become hypochondriacal and insane, 
Ava, 1837. and was dethroned by his brother Tharawadi, and placed in 
confinement. Then followed the inevitable massacre. The 
sorceress queen, the heir-apparent, and the ministers of the 
deposed sovereign, were all put to death, together with their 
dependants. Tharawadi became king of Burma, and sought 
to blot out the memory of his predecessor by removing his 

capital from Ava to Amaraputira. 
Retire- Colonel Burney was alarmed at this revolution. He knew 
mentof that Tharawadi was a bitter enemy of the English, and had 
es heard him express contempt for the British government. 
' Accordingly he deemed it prudent to retire from the scene, 
_ and thus escape an insult which nught provoke a rupture. 

ped Hele Lord Auckland was angry at the withdrawal of Colonel 
British | PUMey, and sent another Resident to take his place. But 
Residency, Pharawadi was intolerable ; he was not only cruel and de- 
1840, praved, but arrogant and insolent to the last degree. No 
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English officer would remain long in the depressing climate — a.n. 
of Upper Burma, to be treated with scorn and contumely 1839-1549 
by an ignorant barbarian. One Resident after another re- 
tired to Rangoon on the plea of ill-health. At last in 1840 
Tharawadi drove the Residency out of the capital, in viola- 
tion of the treaty of Yandabo. Lord Auckland’s govern- 
ment ignored the outrage rather than resent it, and 
abstained from all further attempts to maintain a Resident 
at Amarapura, 

Tharawadi was puffed up beyond measure at the suc- Empty 
cess of his efforts to throw off the English alliance. In 18q1 threats 
he marched a large army to Rangoon, threatening to drive of king 
the English out of Arakan and Tenasserim. But his warlike oa 
ardour cooled down as he approached Rangoon, for he re- ener 
membered how the Burmese fled from before the English in 
1824. Accordingly he put aside all thoughts of war, and 
amused his subjects by casting a great bell for the golden 
pagoda at Rangoon. After a few months he returned to his 
remote capital in the upper valley of the Jrawadi with all 
the barbaric pomp of gilded barges, whilst nothing more 
was heard of war, 

In 1845 the reign of Tharawadi was brought to a close. Assassina- 
He had degenerated into a tyrant of the worst type ; drink- tion of 
ing himself into such paroxysms of fury, that it was dangerous aes 
to approach him. In these mad hts he would shoot a Wilh 
minister or stab a queen; and courtiers and ladies plotted 
together for their own protection, Suddenly Tharawadi 
passed away from the palace, and was never secn again, 
Whether strangled, smothered, or poisoned, is a palace 
mystery, like the suicide with scissors in the palace at Stam- 
boul. Itis sufficient to know that in 1845 Tharawadi ceased 
to reign, and his eldest son ascended the throne of Burma, 

' Pagin Meng, the new sovereign, was of a different stamp Pagin 

to his father. Tharawadi, with all his faults, had a majestic Meng, a 
presence, and spoke and looked like aking. Pagan Meng, aoe ie 
on the contrary, was a man of low tastes and vulgar plea- (84$-52, 
sures. He moved his capital from Amarapura to Ava, and 

there he devoted himself to cock-fighting, ram-fighting, 
gambling, and other mean pursuits. Meanwhile, like Mac- 

beth, he was in constant terror. He would not trust his 

own Burmese courtiers, but preferred a Muhammadan for 

his minister. He condemned all suspected persons to the 
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most horrible deaths ; and stifled all complaints by throwing 
the blame upon the minister, Two of his own brothers 
were butchered in this horrid fashion, together with thej, 
wives, children, servants, and dependants of every kind, 

At last the people of Ava rose in revolt against Such 
detestable cruelty. The minister was given up t0 the 
populace to secure the safety of the king. For three days 
this unfortunate Muhammadan was tortured by the mob, 
and was then beheaded at the place of execution with 
numbers of his creatures. 

All this while there was no British Resident at Ava to 
act as a check upon the king or his people. Rangoon wag 
near the sea, and was consequently free from such atrocities . 
but petty acts of tyranny were practised by the loca] 
governor towards European and American strangers, who— 
were fined, imprisoned, or put in the stocks on the most 
frivolous charges. No civilised man will endure such 
barbaric insolence without appealing to his government for 
redress ; and no government can ignore such appeals with- 
out loss of prestige and national honour. It was not, 
however, until the Punjab had been brought under British 
administration, that Lord Dalhousie saw the necessity for 
remonstrating with the king of Burma, The sequel will be 
told hereafter in dealing with Lord Dalhousie’s adminis-~ 
tration. 


The progress of affairs in Nipal during the war decade 
was more serious than in Burma. There was some bond of 
common interest between the Ghorka and British govern- 
ments; whilst the court of Khatmandu was more respect- 
able and intelligent than the court of Ava, and had a much 
better army at its command. 

Here it should be explained that from a remote period in 
history the sacred city of Benares has been the resort, not 
only of pilgrims and devotces, but of Hindu political refugees 
of every class and kind. Dethroned sovereigns, childless 
queens, disgraced ministers, and forlorn princes and 
princesses, have taken up their abode at Benares, and 
generally to intrigue and plot, as well as to sacrifice and 
pray. 

Ever since the rise of the Ghorka dynasty in Nipal, 
revolutions have been frequent in the court of Khatmandu. 
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Sometimes an able minister of the stamp of Bhim Scin 
Thapa and Jung Bahadur has kept the peace for a number 
of years; but such intervals of tranguillity are always 
sooner or later brought to a close by revolutions. Such re- 
volutions were common enough in every Hindu court in 
India before the British government became the paramount 
power; and one and all have been accompanied by a 
massacre, together with a stampede to Benares of all the 
survivors of a fallen dynasty or ministry. Consequently 
throughout the present century Benares has been a hot-bed of 
intrigues and plots for restoring some royal exile to Nipal. 

From 1804 to 1837 Bhim Sein Thapa was the sole ruler 
of Nipal; not only as prime minister, but for a long period 
as the paramour of the regent-mother; and for thirty-three 
years he filled up all superior posts and commands at the 
annual Panjani with members of the Thapa clan; and 
rigidly excluded all others, whether Bharadars or Brahmans, 
from office or power. 

The Nipal war of 1814-16 did not weaken the authority 
of Bhim Sein Thapa. The young Mahdraja attained his 
majority in 1816, but died shortly afterwards, and was suc- 
ceeded in his turn byan infant son. In 1832 the old regent- 
mother died, but Bhim Sein Thapa was still supreme. The 
infant attained his majority, and was placed upon the 
throne ; but he proved a weak and vacillating prince, and for 
a long time was a mere puppet in the hands of Bhim Sein 
Thapa. 

But Bhim Sein Thapa was thwarted by an unexpected 
enemy. He had selected the daughter of a Hindu farmer 
in British territory to be the bride of the young Mahdraja.! 
The girl grew into an ambitious and scheming woman, and 
was constantly stirring up her husband to throw off the 
yoke of the minister. Bhim Sein Thapa thought to neu- 
tralise or divide her influence by introducing a second bride 
into the palace. The step, however, proved fatal to his 
power. The elder queen became more bitter than ever ; 
she soon behaved like a female fiend bent on the destruc- 
tion of Bhim Sein Thapa and his family. 

The restless activity of this extraordinary woman is a 


1 The duty of the minister to choose a bride for the boy Maharaja is 
as old as the Maha Bharata. It will be remembered that Bhishma pro- 
vided wives for his half-brother and nephews. 
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remarkable feature in Nipal history. She formed a close in- 
timacy with Runjung Pandey, the son of the prime minister 
who had been disgraced and ruined in 1803. She persuaded 
the Mahsraja to restore the estates of the Pandey family, 
which had been confiscated on that occasion. She won over 
the Guru, or spiritual teacher of the Maharaja, known as the 
Misr Guru ;' and this religious intriguer soon proved a most 
formidable opponent to the British government as well as 
to the Thapa ministry. 

Mr. Hodgson, the British Resident at Khatmandu, was 
in danger of being entangled in this web of intrigue. Ever 
since the war of 1814-16, Bhim Sein Thapa had been as 
friendly towards the English, asa Ghorka nobleman of those 
times could allow himself to be. At the conclusion of the: 
war the enemies of the prime minister wanted the Bnitish 
government to deliver the young Mahdraja out of his hands ; 
but the predecessor of Mr. Hodgson had declared em- 
phatically that the British government would not interfere 
in the affairs of Nipal. This very refusal to interfere led 
the whole court to regard that British Resident as the friend 
of Bhim Sein Thapa; and Mr. Hodgson was thus hated 
by all the enemies of the prime minister; by the elder 
queen, the Pandeys, and the Misr Guru. 

In 1837 there was an explosion. The youngest son of 
the elder queen diedsuddenly. It was widely rumoured that 
the infant had taken poison intended for the mother ; and 
Bhim Sein Thapa was charged with having instigated the 
court physicians to administer poison to the elder queen. 
Amidst the commotion, Runjung Pandey, the head of the 
Pandey clan, was appointed prime minister by the Maharaja. 
Bhim Sein Thapa was arrested, put In irons, and thrown 
into prison, together with a nephew named Matabar Singh, 
The family of Bhim Sein Thapa was placed under a guard, 
and all the family property was confiscated. The physician, 
who attended the child, was put to the torture until he 
implicated Bhim Sein Thapa, and then he was put to death. 

This revolution, however, only went half way, and was 
then met by a reaction. There was a moderate party at 
Khatmandu, represented by a Brahman named Rughonath 
Pundit,! and a Bharadar named Futteh Jung Chountna, 


1 {f a Brahman is addressed asa learned man he ts called Pundit ; 
if otherwise he is called Misr, or Mitter, ze, Mithra, or the sun. 
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This moderate party was willing that Bhim Sein should be 4.0. 
Proucht under some control, but was opposed to the destruc- 1530-1849 
rion of the ‘Thapas and elevation of the Pandeys. Again the =~ 
younger quecn was a staunch friend of Bhim Sein ‘Thapa: 

she had been given in marriage to the Mahdraja in order 

that she might act as a counterpoise to the elder queen ; 

and she perpetually urged the Mahdraja to restore Bhim 

Sein Thapa to the post of prime minister. 

The working of these jarring influences ended in a poli- Political 

tical compromise, The Pandeys were removed from the compro: 
munistry, Rughonath Pundit, the leader of the morlerate ed 
party, was made premier, and moderate councils prevailed, 
‘The ‘Uhapas were not restored to power, but Bhim Sein and 
his nephew, Matabar Singh, were released, pardoned, and 
received by the Mahdraja in public durbar, They were 
then cach presented with a dress of honour and a eapari- 
sonecl horse, and returned to thetr respective homes amidst 
the cheers and acclamations of soldiers and citizens. ‘The 
family estates were still under confiscation, but a garden 
house was restored to Bhim Sein Thapa, and a_ yearly 
pension was assigned for his support. Thus for a_ brief 
space matters seemed to quict down at Khatmandu. 

These moderate measures would not satisfy either of the Quarrel 
two queens. In 1838 there were violent dissensions in between 
the palace. The elder queen insisted on the restoration of Hoy 
the Piandeys to the ministry, whilst the younger queen the elder 
insisted on the restoration of the Thapas. Suddenly the qucen, 
elder queen left the palace in a fury, and proceeded to the 1838. 
temple of Pusput Nath, accompanied by Runjung Pandey, 
cleclaring that she would never return to the palace until 
the Mahdraja appointed her favourite to be prime minister. 

The temple of Pusput Nath is about three miles from Great 
Johatinandu. It is well worthy of description, for it is the temple of 
most celebrated fane in all Nipal. It is approached by a Puspui 
road through the suburbs of the city, beautifully paved with Nae 
Iorick and granite. Hard by the temple precinct are the 
houses of priests, three or four stories high, built of bricks, 
which are Iidden by woodwork curiously carved; with 
wooden balconies supported by carved rafters, and railed in 
by wood carvings. Intricate tracery hangs down from the 
balconies in broad wooden fringes; whilst other tracery 
surrounds the grotesque windows, The temple precinct is 
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inclosed by a wall. | Massive folding doors open into a 
handsome courtyard, filled with mages, shrines, a knevlin, 
ficure of Siva, a huge bell, and other sacred objects in 
picturesque confusion. The temple building stands in the 
centre of the court facing the folding doors. Jt is 4 quaint 
structure roofed with lead, with silver doors, carved windows 
and large eaves covered with gilding. It is ascended by Pi 
double flight of steps, guarded by four sculptured lions, and 
a large copper figure of a bull kneeling, superbly covered 
with gilding. 

In this sacred place the elder queen took up her abode: 
and during her stay there the Mahutraja attended on hes 
daily with all his court. This fight to Pusput Nath was the 
first of a series of vagaries by which the elder queen tor. 
mented the whole court, and forced the Maharaja to do hey 
bidding. In the present case she was appeased by the 
retirement of Rughonath Pundit, and the appointment of 
Runjung Pandey to the post of premier. 

In 1839 the elder queen succeeded in wreaking her ven- 
geance on the Thapa family. The charge of poisoning 
was revived. The execution of the physician who attended 
her infant son would not satisfy her thirst for vengeance, 
The other court physicians were thrown into prison, and 
only escaped torture by committing suicide. The brother 
of Bhim Sein, named Runbir Singh, turned fakir, Bhim 
Sein saw that he was doomed, and appealed to the Resident 
for protection ; but the Resident coulcl do nothing, for he 
had been strictly forbidden to interfere in the affairs of 
Nipal. 

At last Bhim Sein Thapa was brought before the durbar, 
and the so-called confessions of the dead physicians were 
produced against him, charging him with wholesale potson- 
ings at intervals, during a long series of years. He mantfully 
defended himself, denounced the confessions as forgeries, 
and demanded to be confronted with his accusers. Not a 
single chieftain, however, dared to say a word in his behalf. 
The Maharaja gave way to a burst of indignation, real or 
feigned, and ordered him to be chained and imprisoned as 
a traitor. 

The fate of Bhim Sein Thapa has many parallels in oriental 
history. He was threatened with torture, with dishonour in 
his zenana, with torment and shame unknown to Europe, 
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until he killed himself in despair. His remains were dis- — a.u, 
Menybered and thrown to the dogs and vultures, His 1839-%%49 
fanyj |} y was reduced to penury, and banished to the snows 

of tle Himalayas; and a decree was issued declaring that 

the Thapas were outcasts, and that no one of the Thapa 

clan should be employed in the public service for the space 

of seven generations, 

All this while the elder queen and the Pandey ministry Intrigues 
had been intriguing agaist the British government, Ma- of the 
tabar Singh had been sent to the court of Runjeet Singh at “ an 
Lahore, and thus escaped the doom which had _ befallen Fancy 
his uncle. A second emissary was sent to Burma to ministry 
report on the growing rupture between the Burmese court #gainst the 
and the British government. A third had gone to Lhassa to British. 
persuade the Chinese authorities that some recent conquests 
of the Sikhs in Ladakh had been made at the instigation of 
the British government. A fourth had been sent to Herat 
to report on the prospects of a war between the English and 
Persia. Meanwhile prophecies were disseminated through 
British provinces predicting the speedy downfall of the 
British supremacy, and preparations were being made for 
way throughout Nipal, It was thus evident that the 
Ghorka court was only waiting for some disaster to the 
British arms to declare war against the British government. 

In 1840 Lord Auckland addressed a letter of remon- Measures 
strance to the Mah:raja, and moved a corps of observation ef Lord 
to the frontier. This measure had a wholesome effect upon Auckland: 

ten ay es ae ' change of 
the Maharaja. He dismissed the Pandey ministry i a pinisty. 
panic, and appointed Futteh Jung Chountria to be premier. 
This latter chieftain belonged to the moderate party, and 
was well disposed towards the British government. In 
184 6 the Maharaja dismissed the Misr Guru, and the latter 
was forced to go on pilgrimage to Benares. 

"Vhe elder queen was driven frantic by this reversal of her Violence 
designs. She was not content with leaving the palace and of the 
going to Pusput Nath; she separated herself altogether se 
fromm the Maharaja, assumed the dress of a female ascetic, : 
andl threatened to go on pilgrimage to Benares. She tried 
to terrify the Mahdraja into abdicating the throne in favour 
of her eldest son, the heir-apparent. On one occasion she 
induced the soldiery at Khatmandu to break out in mutiny. 

She encouraged the heir-apparent to commit the most 
PoP 2 
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extravagant and cruel acts in order to alarm the Mahsraja 
All this wile she was constantly urging the Mahéraja to 
reinstate the Pandeys, dismiss the British Resident, and 
declare war against the British government, 

Vhe weak and vacillating Mahdraja was moved to ancl 
fro like a pendulum by alternate hopes and fears. At one 
time he expatiated in durbar on the rumoured disasters of 
the English in Burmaand China, At another time he wag 
assuring the Resident of his fnendship towards the British 
government, and offering to send his forces in support of 
the British army in Afghanistan, 

In 1841 the elder queen was indisposed, and the Maharaja 
was anxious for a reconciliation. She became softened by 
her sickness, and threw off her ascetic dress, and talked of 
restoring the Thapas to thelr caste and estates, Towards 
the end of the year she died suddenly, not without sys- 
picions of poison, After her death there was no more tall 
of hostility with the British govermment, and the corps 
of observation was soon withdrawn from the frontier. All 
difficulties in the relations between the two states were thus 
removed ; anc all signs of seerct agents from other native 
states passcd away from Khatmandu. 

In 1842 a curious incident oecurred which reveals some- 
thing of the working of English journalism on oriental 
nunds. A report appeared in a Calcutta newspaper that the 
elder queen hacl been poisoned. ‘The Maharaja was wild 
with rage, and called on the British Resident to surrender 
the editor. He was determined, he said, to flay the journalist 
alive, and rub him to death with salt and lemon-juice; and 
he threatened to declare war if the Governor-General 
refused to accede to his demand. After a suitable explana- 
tion of British law and usage, the Maharaja cooled down, 
and subsequently sent an apology to the Resident for the 
warmth of his language. 

At this period the mad freaks of the heir-apparent 
caused great excitement in Nipal. He engaged elephants 
to fight in the streets of Khatmandu, and caused the 
death of several persons, He wounded Bharadars and 
their sons with a sword or knife. He was only a boy 
of twelve, but he would often beat his wives who were 
gitls of nine or ten. Sometimes he threw them into the 
river; and he kept one poor cirl so long in a tank that 
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ry 


she died in consequence. A female attendant interfered — a.n, 
and he set her clothes on fire. He was brutally jealous 13 39)- 1849 
of his step-mother, the younger queen and her two sons = 
and they ultimately fled from his cruelty into the plains, 

tn these acts of insane violence he had been originally 
encouraged by his deceased mother in the hope of terrifying 

nis father into abdication ; and after her death they became 

more frequent than ever. 

When the news of the destruction of the British army Dancerms 

in the Khaiber Pass reached Khatmandu, the heir-apparent ia 
indulged in still more dangerous freaks, THe threatened 
to murder the Bnitish Resident, or drive him out of the 
country. He displayeda special spite against Jung Bahadur 
the same chief who afterwards became celebrated in Europe. 
He commanded Jung Bahadur and other chiefs at court 
to jump down wells at the havarcd of their lives ; and no 
one seems to have ventured to disobey him.? Many of the 
common soldiers were maimed for life by being compclled 
at his orders to jump down wells, or off the roofs of houses. 
Strange to say the Mahdraja made no attempt to restrain 
his son in these eccentric cruclties, because the astrologers 
had declared that the young prince was an incarnation of 
deity, and foretold that at no distant period he would 
extirpate the English foreigners. The consequence was 
that on more than one occasion the prince assaulted his own 
father, and once inflicted severe wounds. . 

Meanwhile the disasters in Kabul induced the Maharaja Kabul 
to recall the Pandeys to court, and the Misr Guru from disaster : 
Benares. One of the Pandeys, named Kubraj, amused the en 
heir-apparent by getting up mock fights between Ghorkas [aa ue 
and Iinglish. ‘The English were represented by natives of govern: 
low caste painted white, and dressed in British uniforms ; ment. 
and they were of course defeated, and dragged about the 
streets in most ignominious fashion. 

At this juncture, however, the Pandeys made a false step. 

A number of libels, reviving the old scandal that the elder 

1 Major, afterwards Sir [lenry Lawrenee, succeeded Todgson as 
Resident at Khatmandu, Ile refers to there strange scenes, and vives 
the leading actors the names of Mr, Nipal, Mrs, Nipal, and Master 
Nipal. See Afemotrs of Lawrence, by Edwardes and Merivale. 

* In after years Jung Bahadur boasted that he had practised the art 


of jumping down wells as the best means of saving his life on these 
occasions. See Oliphant’s Fourney lo Khatmandu, 
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queen had died from poison, were traced to Kubraj Pandey 
and he and other Pandeys were arrested and put in irons 
A State trial was held by the Bharada Sobah, or councj] of 
chieftains, at which the Mahdraja sat as President. The 
trial lasted several days, during which there was a general 
stoppage of business. At last Kubraj Pandey was convic. 
ted: his right hand was cut off, his property was confiscated 
and he was sent into banishment, ; 

Towards the close of 1842 the cruelties and insults of the 
heir-apparent towards all classes, and the cowardly apathy 
of the Mahdraja, brought Nipal to the brink of a revolution, 
The chiefs and people complained that they did not know 
who was the Mahdraja, the son or the father. The ferment 
spread through the whole valley ; public meetings were held 
on the parade ground at Khatmandu ; and at one large 
meeting, said to number eight thousand people, a com- 
mittee was appointed for drawing up a petition of advice 
and remonstrance to the Maharaja, Finally the soldiery 
made common cause with the chiefs and people. They 
demanded that the Misr Guru should be sent back to Be- 
nares, and that the surviving queen should be recalled from 


her voluntary exile in the plains, and appointed regent of 


Nipal. 

On the znd of December, 1842, there was a meeting of 
the chiefs and officers, at which the Maharaja unexpectedly 
made his appearance. Huis presence prevented any allusion 
to the regency of the queen. He sought by arguments, en- 
treaties, and threats, to induce the assembly to let things 
remain as they were, In reply, he was told that the people 
could not obey two masters; that he must either keep his 
son under control, or abdicate the throne in his son’s favour, 
Many instances were quoted in which the soldiers had been 
punished by the heir-apparent for obeying the commands 
of the Maharaja. The Maharaja promised to abdicate by 
and by, and begged that during the interval his son might 
be addressed by his title ; but the assembly raised a groan 
of dissent. The Maharaja ordered the officers of the army 
to leave the meeting, but they refused. Next he ordered 
the Bharadars to leave, but they also refused. He then 
retired, and the assembly broke up, convinced that the 
Mahdraja and his son were infatuated beyond redemption. 

There was evidently something behind the scenes, It 
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was said that the Mahdraja had solemnly promised the — a.p. 
deceased queen that he would abdicate the throne in favour 1839-1849 
of her son, and that he was equally afraid of breaking his p40 77 
eath and retiring from the sovereignty. The Chountria scenes, 
ministry vacillated between father and son, They were 
anxious to know who was to be Mahdraja, but they were 
jealous of the movement for the regency of the surviving 
queen. i | 

On the 5th of December the draft petition was sub- Petition of 
mitted by the committee to a yast assembly of al] the advice and 
~ Pharadars, municipal authorities, merchants, and officers janice 
and soldiers of every grade, It was unanimously approved 
and ordered for presentation on the 7th, as the intermediate 
day was unlucky. The Mahdraja was present with the heir- 
apparent, and tried to browbeat the assembly, but all his 
wrath was expended in yain. 

On the night of the intermediate day there was an outbreak Attempted 
in the city of IKhatmandu. The bugles were sounded, and arrest of 
three hundred soldiers tried to arrest the Bharadars under eae 
the orders of the Mahdraja. The attempt failed, and jeder: 

_ kindled the popular indignation to the highest pitch, Next Maharaja 
~ day the Mahdraja yielded to the petition, and a deputation submits. 
was despatched to bring in the young queen. 

Next day the queen was conducted into Khatmandu, and Queen 
invested with the authority of regent. The Bharadars and #ppointed 
officers presented their honorary gifts and congratulations, ‘8°"™ 
But the ferment soon died out, and her authority ebbed 
‘away. The Chountrias vacillated between the Mahdraja, 
the heir-apparent, and the regent queen ; and the counsels 
and commands of the queen were unheeded by the durbar, 

In 1843 the Chountria ministers were again in trouble. Plots of 
They implored the queen to stand forth as the head of the the queen. 
country, te insist on the December pact, or to retire to the 
plains ; and they promised to accompany her with all the 
leaders of her party. But she said that they had let the 
occasion slip, and the country was not ripe for another 
revolution. In reality she was plotting to set aside the 
heir-apparent on the plea of insanity, and to set up the 
elder of her two sons in his room ; and she suspected that 
the Chountrias were secret supporters of the heir-apparent. 

About this time all parties at Khatmandu were inviting Matabar 
Matabar Singh to return to Nipal. This man.was as able Singh. 
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and brave as his famous uncle Bhim Sein Thapa. He 
spent some time feeling his way, bnt at last entered Khat 
mandu, and had an interview with the Mahéraja, 

A. few days afterwards there was a council of Bharadars 
at the palace. ‘The written confessions of the Pandoys 
were produced, admitting that the charges of Poisonine 
originally brought against the Thapas were all false, Five 
andeys were then beheaded. Kubray Pandey was drageeg 
to the place of execution with a hook through his bet 
Others were flogged and their noses cut off. Runjung Pandey. 
the head of the family, was on his death-bed, and Was 
mereifully permitted to dic in peace. In this way Matabar 
singh wreaked his vengeance on the murderers of Bhim 
Sein. “Thapas 

Before the end of 1843, the decree against the Thapas 
was annulled, and Matabar Singh was appointed premier jn 
the room of Futteh Jung Chountria ; but he soon found 
that it was impossible to please the conflicting parties, He 
tried to support the heir-apparent m the hope of procurins 
the restoration of the confiscated estates of his family; but 
by so doing he excited the bitter resentment of the queen ; 
and from this time she was apparently bent Upon work- 
ing his clestruction. 

In 1844, Nipal seemed to be again on the eve of 2 
revolution. The violent acts of the hetr-apparent, the 
vacillations of the Mahdraja, the rash and overbearing con- 
duct of Matabar Singh, and the absurd and contradictory 
orders which daily issued from the palace, were exhausting 
the patience of the Bharaclars. These chiefs were anxious 
that there should be but one ruler in Nipal, but they were 
unwilling that Matabar Singh should be that ruler. Matabar 
singh would probably have cut his way to supreme power 
by a wholesale massacre of Bharadars, as his uncle, Bhim 
Sein hac done at the beginning of the century; but he was 
restrained by the wholesome counsels of Major, afterwards 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who about this time succeeded Mr. 
Hodgson as British Resident at Khatmandu. : 

All this while Matabar Singh was plotting to drive the 
Mahdraja to abdicate the throne in favour of the heir- 
apparent; whilst the Maharaja and the queen were secretly 
plotting to destroy Matabar Singh. ‘The Maharaja, how- 
ever, continued to heap honours on the head of the mister 
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he had resolved to destroy. In the beginning of 1845, 0 An 
Vatabar Singh was appointed premier for life. Later on the 1839-184¢ 
Mahdraja bestowed other marks of favour on the premier. i 
At last, on the night of the 18th of May, 1845, Matabar 

Singh was murdered in the palace. 

The story was horrible, Late at night the minister had Horrible 
been summoned to the palace, under the pretence that the murder of 
quecn had seriously hurt herself. He hurried off unarmed ae 
to obey the summons, accompanied by two kinsmen, The ole 
kinsmen were stopped at the foot of the palace stairs, and ae 
Matabar Singh was conducted alone to a room next the 
queen’s where the Maharaja was standing. As he advanced 
towards the Maharaja a rapid fre was opened upon him 
from behincl the treilised screen. He begged for mercy for 
his wife and children, and then expired. His mangled 
remains were lowered into the street, and carried off for 
cremation to the temple of Pusput Nath ; and the paved 
road to the sanctuary was trickled with his blood. Many 
chiefs were suspected of being implicated in the murder. 

Jung Bahadur boasted that he had fired the fatal shot ; but 
the prime mover in the plot is said to have been Gugeun 
Singh, the paramour of the relentless queen, 

The murder of Matabar Singh was followed by a minis- Sikh 
terial crisis which lasted many months. Meanwhile all invasion cf 
India was watching the Sikh war on the north-west. The Se 
wi was brought to a close early in 1846, and the year was ie on 
approaching ifs fourth quarter, when [hatmandu was 
aroused by a story of a massacre which sent a thrill of 
horror through Hindustan. 

vcr since the murder of Matabar Singh, there had been New min- 
bitter quarrels in the palace. A ministry had been formed ttry at 
by Futteh Jung Chountria ; and the queen had procured the Ae 
appointment of her favourite Guggun Singh, as a member 
of the ministry.! At this period the queen exercised a com- 
manding influence in the government of Nipal, and plotted 
to secure the succession of her elder son to the throne in 
the room of the heir-apparent. 

‘he heir-apparent was filled with wrath at the aspect of 
affairs. He swore to be revenged on the murderers of 

1 The ministry comprised Futteh Jung Chountria as premier, three 


other members as his colleagues and deputies, and Jung Gahadur as 
mililary member, 
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favour, and declared that he would seize the government , 
whilst the Mahdraja vacillated as usual, or played one party 
against another to suit his own purposes. ; 

On the night of the 14th of September, 1846, Guggun 
Singh was murdered in his own house. The queen heard of 
the catastrophe, and hastened to the place on foot, and 
filled the air with her lamentations. She despatched 4 
messenger to tell the Mahdraja of the murder; and she sum- 
moned all the civil and military officers to the spot. The 
council assembled in such hot haste that many appearec] 
without arms. ‘he queen demanded the immediate execy- 
tion of one of the Pandeys, whom she charged with the 
murder ; but the Mahdraja refused to have the man put to 
death unless it was proved that he was guilty. Altercations 
arose ; shots were fired; and the premier and others fel] 
dead. <A party of soldiers, armed with double-barrellect 
rifles, poured ina murderous fire, and more than thirty chiefs 
were slaughtered.’ Jung Bahadur was appointed premier 
on the spot, and undertook the sole management of affairs, 

The queen next called on Jung Bahadur to destroy the 
heir-apparent and his brother ; but the new premier declarec} 
for the heir-apparent, and carned out more executions. 
Subsequently, the Mahdraja proceeded on pilgrimage to 
Benares, accompanied by the queen, leaving the heir-appa- 
rent to carry on the government until his return to 
Khatmandu. 

In 1847 the Maharaja left Benares to return to his capital, 
but he loitered so long on the way, and displayed so many 
aberrations of mind, that the Bharadars installed the heir- 
apparent on the throne, and declared that the Mahdraja had 
abdicated the sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, Jung Bahadur was appointed prime minister 
for life, and tranquillity returned to the court of Nipal. In 
1850 Jung Bahadur paid a visit to England, and after his 
return in 1851 an abortive plot was formed to destroy him. 
Since then the Ghorkas have engaged in wars on the side 
of Thibet, but nothing of permanent interest has transpiresd 
in Nipal. Jung Bahadur died early in 1877. 

1 It is impossible to say how many persons fell in this horrible 
butchery. Keports vary from thirty to a hundred and twenty, 
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Tue history of the Punjab 1s one of the most important — a.n, 
episodes in Indian history. ‘Phe Sikh government was a date 1845 
theocratic commonwealth, like that of the Hebrews under the |, 77 
Judges ; but they were a sect rather than a nationality, oe 
animated with a stern military enthusiasm like Cromwell’s monwealth 
Tronsides. Nanuk Guru founded the Sikh community in the in the Pan- 
fifteenth century, but great reforms were carried out in the Ja» 
seventeenth century by Guru Govind. The essence of the 
Sikh faith was that there was only one God ; that the Guru 
for the time being was his prophet; that all Sikhs were 
equal in the eyes of God and the Guru; and that all were 
bound together in a holy brotherhood known as the Khalsa. 
Guru Govind abolished all social distinctions amongst the 
Khalsa. He sprinkled holy water upon five faithful dis- 
ciples, namely, a Brahman, a Kshatriya, and_ three 
Sudras. He hailed them as Singhs or lion warriors; he 
declared that they were the Khalsa,! or brotherhood of 
faith it: God and the Guru;? and he promised that 
whenever five Sikhs were gathered together, he would be 
in the midst of them. This idea of five Sikhs forming 
a Khalsa, will be found to have a strange meaning in the 
later history. 
1 According to Cunningham, the Khalsa signifies ‘‘the saved or 
hberated, 
* God, as tanght by Guru Govind, was a spirit invisible to ordinary 

eyes, and only to be seen by the eye of faith im the general body of 
the Khalsa, 
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Henceforth a representative of Nanuk Gur and Guru 
Govind was the spiritual teacher of the Sikhs. He was ey. 


The Curus Phatically known as the Guru, and the watchword of thy 
and yearly Sikhs was “ Hail, Guru!” + He combined the functions of 4 
assemblies. prince with those of a prophet. The city of Unnritsir, the 


The 
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the twelve 
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frater- 
nities, 


Sirdars, or 
lenders of 
Misls. 


“pool of immeortality,’? became the religious centre of the 
sikhs ; and every year there was a grand gathering at the 
sacred city, like the Hebrew gatherings at Shiloh. 

The Sikhs originally had no nationality. They were g 
close religious community formed out of Hindus, Muham- 
madans, and others. ‘They were all soldiers of the Khalsa, 
They were divided into twelve fraternities, known as Misls 
or “equals.” The Misls were not tribes in the Hebrey 
sense of the word. Vhey were not descended from the 
twelve sons of a common ancestor, there was no division 
of the land amongst the twelve Misls as there was amongst 
the twelve tribes. The Misls were fraternities, Increasing 
and ciminishing according to circumstances, Indeed, the 
number “twelve” was more traditional than real; some 
gave birth to other Misls, whilst some diced out altogether, 

The leacer of a Mis] was known as the Sirdar; he was 
the arbiter in time of peace, and the leader in time of war, 
The Sirdar might be fervent in his devotion to God and 
the Guru, and at the same time he might be nothing more 
than a freebooter. Irrespective of the Misls, any Sikh 
warrior who gained distinction by killing a tiger, or shooting 
an arrow through a tree, would soon be joined by a band 
of lawless followers, and cal! Inmself a Sirdar. There was 


no question of pay. Every man provicled himself with a 


Types of 
sirdars, 
Puritan 
ancl Pind- 
hari, 


horse and matchlock, and perhaps other weapons, and then 
fought and plundered under the banner of his chosen Sirdar, 
in the name of God and the Guru. | 

The Sirdars were warriors and judges, like Joshua or 
Jephthah, and they differed just as widely. There were 
Sirdars of the Puritan type, who took the field at the head 
of ther sons and vassals; tall wiry men, with eagle eye, 
solcier-like bearing, unshorn locks, and flowing beards; 
armed to the teeth with matchlock, pistol, blunderbuss, 
sword, and spear; and attended with all the showy accom- 
paniments of stately camels, prancing steeds, and tinkling 


1 The cry ‘Hail, Guru!” implies “ [Hail to the state or chureh of 
the Guru!” 
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bells. There were also Sirdars of the Pindhari type, whose 
followers were ]ow caste men, turncd into Sikhs by twisting 
up the hair, combing out the beard, assuming a tall turban 
and yellow girdle, and mounting a strong bony horse with a 
sword at their side, and a spear in their hand, 

jesides these regular and irregular Sikhs, there were a set 
of fierce fanatics known as Akdhs. They were a stern and 
sombre brotherhood of mihtary devotces,—soldiers of God, 
—instituted by Guru Govind, and distinguished by steel 
bracelets and Jolue dresses and turbans. ‘The Akdlis were 
not lazy drones like Fakirs, for when not engaged in arms, 
they would final other work to do for the good of the 
community at large.! 

Towarcls the close of the eighteenth century, the Sikh 
Misls were dying out, ‘The fraterniues had been broken up 
by assaults from Afghan and Moghul, by internal feuds, 
and by the freebooting habits of irregular Sirdars, The 
old religious fervour was still burning in the breasts of the 
Khalsa, but there was no one to direct it or control it, 

About t8eo0 the young warrior Runjeet Singh came to the 
front. Gorn in 1780, he was appointed viceroy of Lahore 
by the Afghan sovereign at Kabul before he was twenty. His 
career Was now before him, He stirred up the enthusiasm of 
the Khalsa to throw off the yoke of the Afghans. He engaged 
in conquests on all sides, and brought new countries and 
peoples under the dominion of the Khiilsa. He never 
suffered the Khalsa to be at rest; and he thus prevented 
the Sirdars from revolting against his authority, or fighting 
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one another. His ambition was boundless execpt on the , 


sule of the Sutlej. Had he flourished a generation earlier 
he might have conquered Hindustan ; but whilst he was 
still a young man, the Bntish empire in India was an 
established fact; and the victories of Lord Lake had in- 
spired him with a wholesome respect for the British power. 
Ife refused to protect Jaswant Rao Holkar in 1805 ; and 


1 The Jate Captain Cunningham states in his 27fstary of the SvhAs, 
hat he once found an Akali repairing, or rather making, a road among 
precipitous ravines, On the other hand a Sikh fakir has been lying on 
a large stone outside Allahabad for the last thirty or forty years, abe 
sorbed in religious contemplations, and supported by voluntary sublserip- 
tions, Tle is said to have lain there during the mutiny, regardless of shot 
or shell, The author saw him in 1878, when he appeared to be a robust 
devotee of seventy, or perhaps older, 
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he yielded to the demands of the British government in 
1809 as regards the Ciz-Sutlej states. Henceforth he 
proved as faithful to his alliance with the British govern- 
ment, as Herod, king of the Jews, was faithful to his 
alliance with Rome. 

Meanwhile Runjeet Singh knew how to deal with the 
Khalsa. The Sikh army was drilled by successive French 
adventurers, named Allard, Ventura, Avitable and Court; 
but Runjeet Singh would not needlessly excite the jealousy 
of the Sirdars by treating the Europeans as trusted advisers. 
Again, Runjeet Singh was known as the Mahdraja of the 
Punjab, but he only styled himself the commander of the 
army of the Khalsa, and he ascribed all the glory of his 
victories to God and the Guru Govind. 

Runjeet Singh was short in stature, and disfigured with 
small-pox which had deprived him of his left eye. He 
could neither read nor write. Yet this stunted and illiterate 
being was gifted with a genius, tact, and audacity, which 
enabled him to keep both the Punjab and army of the 
Khalsa under perfect control. He shrank from inflicting 
capital punishments, but he was remorscless in cutting off 
noses, cars, and hands; and for years after his death there 
were many poor wretches at Lahore, who complained of the 
mutilations they had suffered under the iron rule of Runjeet 
Singh, 

The religion of Guru Govind may have purified the forms 
of public worship, and reformed the morals of the lower 
classes, but many abominations lingered in the land down 


_to the end of the Sikh government. Widows were burnt 
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alive with their deceased husbands. Murclers were frequent in 
the provinces. ‘The court of Lahore was a sink of iniquity ; 
rampant with all the vices that brought down fire and brim- 
stone on the cities of the plain. 

Runjeet Singh died in 1839, and five favourite queens and 
seven female slaves were burnt alive with his remains. 
Then began a series of revolutions which shook the Sikh 
dominion to its foundations, and left it prostrate at the fect 
of the British power. 

At this penod the court of Lahore was split into two 
factions, the Sikhs and the Rajpits. The Sikhs had been 
jealous at the rapid rise of two Rajput brothers in the 
favour of Runjeet Singh. The brothers were orginaily 
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common soldiers, but had been raised to the rank of Rajas, 
and were known as the Janu Rajas. Gholab Singh, the elder, 
was appointed viceroy of Jamu, between Lahore and Kashmir. 
Dhiin Singh, the younger, was prime minister at Lahore. 

In 1839, Kharak Singh, eldest son of Runject Singh, 
succecded to the throne of Lahore. He was an imbecile, 
but he hac a son of great promise, named Nao Nihal 
Singh, Both father and son were bent on the destruction 
of the Jamu Rajas. They began by the removal of Dhian 
Singh, the younger of the two Rajas, from his post as head 
of the administrauion at Lahore; and they appointed a 
wretched parasite in his room, who was regarded with con- 
tempt by the whole court. But the Rajput blood of Dhidn 
Singh boiled at the indignity, and he cut his successor to 
pieces in the presence of his royal master, Kharak Singh 
took fright at the murder, and shut himself up in his 
palace where he perished within a year of his accession. 

In 1840, Nao Nihal Singh became Mahdraja, but was 
killed at his father’s funeral by the fall of an archway. 
This sudden and tragic event led to the general belief that 
both father and son were murdered by the exasperated 
ex-minister. 

Dhidn Singh was an intriguer of the common Asiatic type. 
He thought to set up a son of Runjeet Singh as a puppet 
Maharaja, and to rule in his name under the title of minister. 
But he was checkmated for a while by the old dowager 
queen, the widow of Kharak Singh. ‘This lady declared 
that the widowed queen of the young Nao Nihal Singh 
was about to become a mother; and on the strength or 
this assertion, she assumed the post of queen regent in 
behalf of the unborn infant. The story was a farce, for the 
alleged mother was a girl of eiyht; but the Sikh court at 
Lahore held Dhisin Singh in such hatred that all the chief 
Sirdars affected to believe the story, and recognised the 
regency of the dowager queen. 

In 1841, the Sirdars were disgusted with the quecn regent. 


1 Strange to say, there is a plot in an ancient Llindu drama for the 
destruction of Chandragupta, the Sandrokottos of the Greeks, by the 
very same artifice of a falling archway. The drama is known as 
Mudra Rakshasa,” or the ‘Signet of the Minister.” An English 
translation will be found in Wilson's 7Acalre of the Hindus, For the 
story of Chandragupta, see ea/e, page 50, 
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AD. Her private life was detestable; and she was compelled to 

a] , ' ‘ 
Ante 1846, yesiun the regency and retire into the country. Subse. 
Ex le and (ently, she was beaten to death at the instigation of Dhign 
murder, Singh, by four of her own. slave girls, who dashed ou 


1841. her brains with a heavy stone whilst engaged in dressing 
her hatr. 
Sher Meanwhile Dhan Singh was triumphant. He placed She; 


Singh and Singh, a reputed son of Runjeet Singh, on the throne a 
ne Lahore, ancl ruled the kingdom as minister. But a ney 
iSg1-43, Power had risen in the body politic, which within a few shor 
years was destined to work the ruin of the dynasty, 
Dangerous Ever since the death of Runjeet Singh in 1839, the army of 
power of =the Khalsa had grown more and more turbulent and unttly, 
the Sikh ‘They rose against their French generals, and compelled them 
ae to fly for their lives.’ ‘They clamoured for increase of pay, 
and committed the most frightful excesses and outrages, 
Sher Singh and his minister were compelled to yteld to the 
demands of the troops; and henceforth the army of the 
Khalsa was absohite master of the state. ‘The soldiers con- 
tinucd to obey their own officers, but the oficers themselves 
were subject to the chictation of punchayets, or commmitlees 
of five, which were clected from the ranks. Guru Govind 
had promised that whenever five Silkhs were assembled 10 his 
name, he would be in the midst of them, <Accoridhngly, 
punchayets were formed in every regiment, and were 
supposed to be under the guidance of the unseen Gum; 
and their united action controlled the whole army. Sher 
Singh and his minister saw that no power, save that of 
the English, could deliver the Sikh government from the 
dictation of the JXhdlsa. In 1841, they opened the Punjab 
to troops passing between British terntory and Kabul, and 
they begged the British government to interfere and 
suppress the growing disorclers of the Khalsa. 
Assassina- In 1843 there was an explosion at Lahore, Maharaja 
tions at = Sher Singh had been plotting the murder of the minister, 
a and the minister had been plotting the murder of the 
Mahdraja. Both plots were successful, and recoiled on the 
heads of the authors. One morning Sher Singh was shot 
dead on parade, and his son was assassinated, whilst Dhidn 
Singh was murdered about the same hour. 
1 At this period there were only two French ecncrals in the Skh 
army, Avitable and Court, 
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Amidst these commotions, a son of Dhidn Singh, named = a.p, 

Hira Singh, appealed to the army of the Khdlsa, and pro- Ade 1845. 
mised large money rewards. With the aid of these Pre- Dhulip 
torian bands, he placed an infant son of Runjeet Singh upon Singh and 
the throne, under the name of Mahdraja Dhulip Singh, The the regent- 
mother of the boy was then appointed queen regent, and Hira mother. 
Singh succeeded his murdered! lather in the post of minister. 
It was at this crisis that Lord Iullenborough foresaw that the 
army of the Khalsa would one day threaten Hindustan ; 
and he marched a British force towards Gwalior with the 
view of disbancling Sindia’s unruly army as described in 
a previous chapter. 

During 1844 affairs at Lahore reached a crisis. The new Crisis of 
minister tried in vain to break up the army of the Khdlsa ; 1844. 
the punchayets were all-powerful, and would not allow a 
company to be disbanded, or even removed from Lahore, 
without their consent. The result was that Hira Singh 
was murdered, and the government of Lahore was left mn 
the hands of a boy Mahdraja, a regent-mother, and a 
disaffected army. 

The regent-mother was as depraved as the widow of Rivalry of 
Kharak Singh, who was deposed in 1841. She appointed the brother 
two ministers; one was her own brother, and the other 4 para- 

gee mour, 
was a paramour, named Lal Singh. The army of the 
Khalsa grew more and more clamorous for largesses and 
increase of pay; and were only prevented from plundering 
Lahore by being moved away under the sanction of the 


| punchayets to exact money contributions from the viceroys of 


' outlying provinces, such as Kashmir and Multan. At the 

' same time the two ministers, the brother and the paramour, 

were intriguing against each other. The brother gave mortal 

offence to the army of the Khalsa, and was tried and con- 

demned by the punchayets as a traitor to the common- 

wealth, and was finally shot dead by a party of soldicrs 

outside Lahore. 

-. The regent-mother and her paramour were now in sore Sikh army 
peril. The paramour Lal Singh became sole minister, but invades 

another Sirdar, named Tej Singh, was appointed to the rae 

; 7 mrt a: errilory, 
nominal command of the army of the Khalsa, But Tej Singh jg4¢, 
was the slave as well as the commander-in-chief of the 


_ army of the Khalsa; and was compelled to act according 
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ap. to the dictation of the punchayets. In a word, the new 
Arte 1845 government was al the mercy of the army, and saw no 
way of saving themselves, except by launching the Sikh 
battalions on British territories, and no way of averting the 
sack of Lahore, except by sending the Sikh soldiery to sack 

Delhi and Benares 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
TWO SIKH WARS: LORDS HARDINGE AND DALHOUSIE, 
A.D, 845 TO 1849. 


In November 184s, the Sikh army of the Khalsa crossed, \p, 
the Sutlej, to the number of Go,ooo soldiers, 40,000 armed! 1845-1846 
followers, and 150 large guns. ‘The Sikh army had been rare 
strangely underrated by the British government. It was (iY 

as superior to all other native armies, excepting perhaps the sikh 
Ghorkas, as Cromwell’s Ironsides were to the rabble follow- generals. 
ing of the other parliamentary leaders. Its marked strength 

however was neutralised by the duplicity of its leaders—Lal 

Singh, the paramour, and Tej Singh, the nominal com- 
mander-in-chief, Both men were traitors of the deepest 

dye; both at heart were willing to see the Sikh battalions 

mowed down by British artillery in order that they might 

secure thelr own personal safety, and the continuance of 

their own government at Lahore. All this crafty and un- 

- scrupulous villany was conspicuous throughout the subse- 

quent war. 

The British government, under Sir Henry Hardinge, the Position of 
new Governor-General, was scarcely prepared for the storm Littler at 
that was gathering on the line of the Sutlej. Sir John a 
Littler held the fortress of Ferozepore with ro,o00 troops 
and 31 guns; but if the Sikh generals had only been true to 

_ the Khalsa, they might have environed Ferozepore, over- 

' ~whelmed Littler’s force, and pushed on to the heart of 

Hindustan. As it was, Littler marched out of Ferozepore 

and offered the enemy battle ; but the Sikh generals declined 

it, and divided their forces. Lal Singh moved with one 

corps @aruice towards Ferozeshahar, about ten miles off, and 
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began to build formidable entrenchments, leaving Te} Sino] 
to watch Littler at Ferozepore. oi 

Meanwhile Sir Hugh Gough, Commander-in- 
Sir Ifenry Hardinge, the new Governor-General, Were hurry. 
ing towards the fronticr with a large force to relieve Littler 
On the 18th of December they met the army of Lal Singh 
at Moodkee, and gained a doubtlul victory. The Brith 
sepoys recled before the Khalsa battalions, and even q 
Isnropean regiment was staggered for a few moments by the 
rapidity and precision of the Sikh fire, But Lal Singh fled 
at the beginning of the action, and thus brought about the 
defeat of the Sikh army. 

Two days after the battle of Moodkee, the British army 
advanced against the Sikh entrenchment at Ferozeshahar 
and was joined there by the force under Littler. The 
assanit was made on the 2ist of December, but the Sikhs 
defended their position with the obstinacy and desperation oj 
finatics, Such resistance was terrific and unexpected, 
Gough charged up to the muzzle of the Stkh guns, and 
carried the batteries by cold steel; but it was in the face 
of an overwhelming fire, British cannon were dismounted 
and the ammunition blown into the air, Squadrons were 
checked in amd career; battalion after battalion was hurled 
back with shattered ranks ; and it was not until after sunset 
that portions of the enemy’s positions were finally carried 
by the British army.! 

After a night of horrors the battle was renewed, but 
meanwhile there had been mutiny and cesertion in. the 
cnemy’s camp. “Che treasury of Lal Singh had been 
plundered by his own soldiers. The British Lroops met 
with feeble opposition ; and it was soon discovered that, 
owing to the cowardice or treachery of Lal Singh, the Sikh 
army was In fill fhght to the Sutlej. ej Singh marched 
up at this crisis, anu found the entrenchments at Feroz. 
shahar in the hauds of the British. Accordingly after a brief 
cannonacle, he fled precipitately to the Sutlej, leaving his 
forces without orders, to bylt or follow at their pleasure. 

In January, 1846, both sides were reimforced ; the Sikhs 
recrossed the Sutley into British territory, and hostilities 
were renewed. On the 26th of the month, Sir Harry 
Smith defeated a Sikh force at Aliwal. 

1 Cunningham’s //tstory of the Sikhs, 


Chief, and 
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At this time Gholab Singh of Jamu had arrived at Lahare, 
and offered to make terms with the Governor-General. Sir 
JIenry Hardinge rephed that he was ready to acknowledge 
a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not until the army of the 
Khalsa had been disbanded. ‘The Sikh wenerals were 
utterly unable to fulfil such a condition ; they were literaily 
at the mercy of the Khalsa army, Lt is said, however, that 
they offcred to abandon the Khilsa army to its fate, and to 
leave the road open to the march of the British army to 
Lahore, provided the Governor-Gencral acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Mahdraja Dhulip Singh, and accepted the 
voyermnmeut of the regency, 

Meanwhile the main body of the Khélsa army had 
thrown up a formidable serics of entrenchments at Sobradn. 
Early in February, 1846, the British army advanced to the 
attack under Gough and Hardinge. Sobraén proved to be 
the hardest fought battle in the history of British India. 
The Sikh soldiers, unlike their treachcrous commander ‘Tej 
Singh, were prepared to conquer or die for the glory of the 
Khalsa, The British brought up their heavy guns, and 
prepared to pour in a continuous storm of shot aud shell, 
and then to carry the entrenchments by storm, 

Shortly after midnight on the toth of February, the 
British planted their guns in the desired positions. At 
early inorning, amidst clarkness and fog, the English batteries 
opened upon the enemy, At seven o'clock the fog rolled 
up ke a curtam, and the soldiers of the Khalsa, nothifg 
daunted, returned flash for flash, and fire forfire. As the sun 
rose higher, two British divisions of infantry in close order 
prepared for the assault, The left division advanced in line 
stead of column, and the greater part was driven back by 
the deadly fire of muskets and swivels and enfilading artil- 
lery. The mght division formed instinctively into wedges 
and masses, and rushed forward in wrath, leaped the ditch 
with a shout, and then mounted the rampart and stood 
victortous amidst captured cannon, ‘TVej Singh fled to the 
Sutlej at the first assault, and broke the bridge over the 
river; but whether this was done by accident or treachery 
is a problem to this day. Meanwhile the soldiers of the 
Khalsa fought with the valour of heroes, the enthusiasm of 
crusaders, and the desperation of zealots sworn to conquer 
the enemy or die sword wm hand. At last they gave way ; 
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A.d. they were driven by the fire of battcrics and battalions into 
1846 the waters of the Sutlej, and the battle of Sobradn was won. 
—~— But the victory was dearly purchased. More than two 
thousand British troops were killed or wounded before the 
day was brought to a close; but the Sikhs are said to have 
lost eight thousand men. 
Close of Thus ended the first Sikh war. The British army crossed 
the first the Sutle} ina bridge of boats, and pushed on to Lahore, 
sikh ware and dictated their own terms at the old capital of Runjeet 
Singh. ‘The reduction of the Sikh army of the Khalsa was 
carried out without further parley, and its numbers were 
lirnited for the future to 20,000 Infantry and 12,000 cavalry. 
The Jullunder Doab was taken over by the British govern- 
ment, and the British frontier was extended from the Sutlej 
to the Ravi. Meanwhile Sir Henry Hardinge was raised to 
the peerage. 
Sale of Lord Hardinge called on the Lahoré government to 
Kashmir pay one million and a half sterling towards the expenses of 
to Gholab the war, But the treasures of Runjeet Singh, estimated at 
Singh, é : rape 
the time of his death at twelve millions sterling, had been 
squandered during the anarchy which followed his decease, 
and only half a million remained to meet the demands of 
the British government at this crisis. Gholab Singh, viceroy 
of Kashmfr and Jamu, offered to pay the million to the 
British government, provided he was recognised as Mahé- 
raja of those territories. The bargain was concluded, and 
henceforth Gholab Singh was an ally of the British govern- 
ment, and independent of the Sikh government of Lahore. 
Settlement Lord Hardinge was next called upon to decide on the 
of the future settlement of the Punjab, He would not annex the 
Punjab: country, or take over the internal administration. He pre- 
ae ferred accepting the existing government of the infant 
foree. Maharaja, Dhulip Smgh, and the regency of the queen 
mother and her paramour. But he would not create a 
subsidiary army for the protection of the native government, 
as had been done in the case of the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the Mahrattas. On the contrary he was resolved to 
withdraw the British troops from the Punjab at the earliest 
possible opportunity; for experience had taught the bitter 
lesson that a subsidiary force only demoralised native rulers, 
and rendered the Bntish government responsible for the 
maintenance of oppression and misrule. 
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But Lord Hardinge was thwarted by circumstances. The | a.p. 
Lahore durbar loudly declared that unless a British force 184 
retained to keep the peace in the Punjab, the army of the Tenino: 
Khalsa would recover its strength and overturn the regency. rary British 
Accordingly, much against his inclination, Lord Hardinge occupa- 
deferred withdrawing the Bnitish force until the close of the “on. 
year; but he solemnly assured the Lahore durbar that at the 
end of 1846 every British soldier and sepoy must return to 
British territory. The Sirdars bent to their fate, but many 
declared that annexation had beeome a necessity; and that 
so long as a Sikh government was maintained at Lahore, 
with or without British troops, so long the disbanded army 
of the Khdlsa would cherish hopes of a return to inde- 
pendent power. 

Major Henry Lawrence was appointed British Resident Treachery 
at Lahore, and Lal Singh, the paramour of the queen mother, and down- 
filled the post of prime minister.'| Shortly afterwards a a ef 

: : al Singh, 

flagrant act of treachery was proved against Lal Singh, A 
rebellion broke out in Kashmir and Jamu against the 
sovereign authority of Mahdraja Gholab Singh. Major 
Lawrence hastened to the spot with a body of Sikh troops, 
and effectually suppressed it ; and the leader of the rebellion 
then produced the written orders of Lal Singh, urging him’ 
to resist Gholab Singh by every means in his power. Sucha 
breach of faith was unpardonable, Lal Singh was removed 
from his office, and deported to British territory, where he 
passed the remainder of his days in confinement. 

The year 1846 drew to a close. Again the Lahore British 
durbar assured Lord Hardinge that the Khdlsa army would Resident 
regain its old ascendancy if the British force was withdrawn, #°¢ se | 
Accordingly 'a compromise was effected. Eight leading eae 
Sirdars were formed into a council of regency under the 
express stipulation that the entire control and guidance of 
affairs should be vested in the British. Resident, Having 
thus guarded against oppression or misrule, Lord Hardinge 

1 In dealing with the modern history of British India, the distinction 
between the three Lawrence brothers must always be bome in mind. 

George was one of the hostages in the first Afghan war, and had a 
narrow escape with his life at the time when Macnaghten was mur- 
dered. Henry had been Resident in Nipal, and was now transferred 
to Lahore. John was Commissioner of the Jullunder Doab, and alter- 


wards became successively Chief Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, and finally Governor-General and Viceroy of India, 
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-umbrage to Sikh Sirdars, Discontent and disaffection began. 
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decided that the British force should remain in the Punjab 
for a period of eight years, by which time Mahdraja Dhulip 
Singh would attain his majority, and might be intrusted with 
the supreme authority. : 

This settlement of the Punjab continued, without material 
change, until the departure of Lord Hardinge from India — 
in 1848, During the interval many useful measures were — 
carried out, The British army in India was reorganised ; 
the finances were restored ; and efforts were made to induce : 
the native states to follow the example of the British ~~ 
government, in forbidding widow burning, female infan- | 
ticide, slavery, and other abominations, throughout their 
respective territories. In 1848 Lord Hardinge returned to 
England with the pleasant conviction that he had secured 
the peace of India for some years to come. 





+s 


Lord Dalhousie, the new Governor-General, landed. at* 
Calcutta in January, 1848. The history of his administra- ~ 
tion will be told in the next chapter, but it may be as ©, 
well in the present place to review the current of Punjab _ 
affairs, which ended in the second Sikh war, and permanent ae 
annexation of the kingdom of Runjeet Singh, : 

Major Henry Lawrence, the Resident at Lahore, was an 
officer in the Bengal artillery, of large political experience. ~ 
About this time he was obliged to proceed to England on © 
account of his health, and was succeeded by Sir Frederic 
Currie, a Bengal civilian. New systems of finance and: 
revenue were subsequently introduced into the Punjab, | 
which guarded against undue exactions, and secured a- 
greater regularity in the collection of revenue, but gave great: 






to seethe beneath the surface, and it was soon evident that 
the spirit of the KhdJsa was still burning in the breasts of 
the disbanded soldiery. 

A spark sufficed to set the Punjab in a conflagration. 
Mulraj, viceroy of Multan, had succeeded his father in 
the government of the province as far back as 1844; but the 
Lahore durbar had required him to pay a million sterling as’ 
a fine on succession, He took advantage of the struggles: 
between the regency and the soldiery to delay payment. He. 
then managed to get his claim reduced to less than one-fifth, 
and finally refused to pay the fraction. When, nOnev? the Eee 
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Sikh war was over, and a British Resident was posted to — a.v. 
Lahore, Mulraj found that further resistance was useless, 1945-1539 
and that he must pay up. Lut he was irritated at the ~~ 
new order of things. He complained that the new system 

of fiuance and revenue about to be introduced by the 

British Resident would diminish his income, Finally he 
resigned the government of Multan on the plea that there 

were clissensions in hus fainily. 

Sir I'rederic Currie and the council of regency took Feigned 

Milraj at his word. <A successor, named Khan Singh, was resignation 
appointed to the government of Multan. Mr. Vans Agnew, or Na: 
a Bengal civilian, was appointed to accompany Khan Singh, 
and introduce the new fiscal system into Multan. In April, 
1848, Khan Singh, Mr, Vans Agnew, and Licutenant 
Anderson, arrived at Multan with an escort of 350 Sikh 
troops and a few guns, and encamped at a fortified mosque 
in the suburbs, known as the Edgah. 

Mulraj paid a visit to Mr, Vans Agnew at the Edgah, and ‘Treachery 

declared himself ready to deliver up the town and citadel, and mur- 
fle then produced the accounts of the previous year, and der, 
asked for a deed of acquittance. Mr. Vans Agnew, how- 
ever, called for the accounts of the previous six years. 
Mitraj was affronted at the demand, but nevertheless 
agreed to furnish the documents. Mr. Vans Agnew 
and Lieutenant Anderson next proceeded with Mulraj 
to inspect the establishments in the citadel, and at his 
request they dismissed a portion of their escort. On 
leaving the citadel the two Inglishmen were felled from 
their horses and dangerously wounded, Mutlraj was riding 
by the side of Mr, Vans Agnew, but at once galloped 
off to his country residence. The wounded officers were 
carried off by their attendants to the Idgah, but the guns 
of the citadel began to open fire upon the mosque. In 
spite however of their wounds, the two officers made a man- 
ful resistance, and returned the fre with the guns of the 
Sikh escort; but the escort proved treacherous, and went 
over to the enemy; and a mob of savages rushed into the 
mosque, and cut the two Englishmen to pieces. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mulraj removed his family and treasure 
into the citadel, and issued a proclamation calling upon 
the people of every creed to rise against the lnghish, 

These atrocious murders were committed after the setting 
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in of the hot weather. Lord Gough was anxious to postpone 
military operations for some months until the beginning of 
the cold weather ; and there was consequently much delay 
in putting down the revolt. A young lieutenant, named 
Herbert lédwardes, who was employed in the revenue settle. 
ment of Bunnu, beyond the Indus, marched a force to 
Miltan on his own responsibilty; and being joined by 
other levies, he defeated Muilraj on the 38th af June, and 


- ultimately shut him up in the citadel at Multan. 
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Meanwhile there was treachery in the Sikh government at 
Lahore. ‘The queen mother of Dhulfp Singh was exasperated 
at the loss of her paramour, and was secretly corruptng the 
troops. At the same time she was organising a contederacy 
of Sirdars against the British government, and carrying 





on mtrigues with the Amir of Kabul, the Maharaja of | 


Kashmir, and the princes of Rajputana. Fortunately these 
proceedings were discovered in time, and the clangeroys 
lady was removed from Lahore to the sacred city of Benares, 
and provided with a suitable pension, 

Subsequently, an influential Sirdar, named Sher Singh, 
was sent at the head of a Sikh ie to co-operate with 
Lieutenant Edwardes against Mulraj. But Sher Singh played 
a double game. Whilst : swearing eternal fidelity to the British 
government he was secretly corresponding with the rebels 
A force of 7,000 British troops under General Whish was sent 


against Multan, and it was confidently expected that the | 


town and fortress would be speedily taken, and that Milnj 
would then receive the just punishment of his crimes. The 
guns had already begun to open on Miiltan, when Sher 
Singh ordered the drums of religion to be beaten, and went 
over to the enemy with 5,000 Sikhs, and proclaimed a reli. 
gious war against the English. General Whish was obliged 
to retire from Multan and throw up entrenchments. — It was 
soon evident that the whole of the Punjab was in a state of 
revolt ; and that the veterans of Runjeet Singh’s army were 
assembling to renew the contest with the British coven: 
ment, retrieve their lost honour, and revive the glory and 
supremacy of the army of the Khalsa. In a word, the 
delay in crushing the paltry outbreak of Miflraj had aroused 
the military enthusiasm of the Sikhs throughout the Punjab, 
and necessitated a second Sikh war, 

Lord Dalhousie rose to the occasion. Being new to 
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India he had deferred to the optnion of the Commander-in- avn, 
Chief as regards the postponement of military operations, 1848-1849 
put he soon apprehended the dangerous significance of the Biscay 
revolt, He saw that the work of his predecessor had to be Aya at 
done over azain; andl he was resolved that this time there tion of 
should be no half measures; no bolstering up of an effete and Lord Dal- 
treacherous government, but a restoration of order and bxsie. 
jaw under British administration. In October, 1848, he 
procecded from Bengal to the Punjab. Before he went 

he made a declaration in a public speech, which is at once 
characteristic and historical :—“ Unwamed by precedent, 
uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, 

and on my word, Sirs, they shall have it with a venyeance, ” 

All this while Sher Singh had been coldly and suspiciously Sikhs 
received by Mulraj. Both had revolted against a common joined by 
enemy, but each one was jealous of the other, and had Afghans. 
his own ends to pursue. Accordingly, Sher Singh left 
Miiltan, and marched boldly towards Lahore. About the 
same time lis father, Chutter Singh, hac been tempting 
Dost Muhammad IJChan, Amir of Kabul, to join in the 
gcneral rising against the British government, by promising 
io make over the coveted province of Peshawar. Major 
George Lawrence, a brother of Henry, was in charge of 
Peshawar, which was held by a garrison of 8,000 Sikhs; but 
the Sikh garrison went over to the Afghans and attacked the 
Residency, and George Lawrence and others were carried 
off prisoners. Captain Herbert held out for a while in the 
fort of Attock, near the junction of the Kabul river and 
the Indus to the eastward of Peshawar, but was forced in 
like manner to succumb to the Afghans. 

In October 1848 the British army under Lord Gough was Rattle of 
assembled at Ferozepore. In November tt crossed the Chilian- 
Ravi, and engaged Sher Singh tn an indecisive action at Wallah, 
Ramnuggur “On the 13th of January, 1849, Lord Gough Januacy, 
approached Sher Singh’s cntrenchments at Chilianwallah, 
which were held by 30,000 Sikhs anc 60 guns. Nothing 
was known of the disposition of the Sikhs, - for their camp 
was covered by a thick jungle, and Lord Gough resolved to 
defer the attack till the following morning. At that moment 
the Sikhs opened fire with some guns in advance. The 
indignation of Lord Gough was kindled at the challenge, 
and he rashly orderecl a genera] charge. Then followed the 
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most sanguinary encounter in the history of British India, 
which ended in a doubtful victory on the part of the 
énelish, The Sikhs were driven from their position, but 
they took up another three miles off. Both sides hred 
salutes in honour of victory, but the English had log 
more than 2,400 officers and men. 

The fatal field of Clihanwallah is already half forgot tlen, 
but the tidings of the disaster were received in England 
with an outburst of alarm and indignation, Sir Charles 
Napier was hastily sent to India to supersede Lord Gonsh ag 
Commander-in-Chief, Meanwhile Gencral Whish captured 
the town of Multan and opened a terrible cannonade on 
the citadel, Muilraj offcred a desperate resistance, but 
was at last compelled to surrender the fortress, and gave 
himself up to the English. General Whish then left Multan 
in charge of Lieutenant Edwardes, and proceeded to join 
Lord Gough in a final struggle with Sher Singh, 

‘he crowning victory at Guzerat was gained by Lord 
Gough on the 2end of February, 1849, It was essentially 
an artillery action, and is known as the battle of the guns, 
The Sikhs opened a cannonade with sixty guns and fire? 
with singular rapidity, but their resistance was in yain, 
Tor two hours and a half they were exposed to a storm of 
shot and shell, which was eventually followed by a charge 
of bayonets, and rush of cavalry, ‘Vhe Sikh army becarne 
literally a wreck; ils eamp, its standards, and nearly all its 
cannon, fell into the hancls of the conquerors. The battle 
of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab, and the hopes 
of the Khalsa were quenched for ever. 

Lord Dalhousie was fully prepared for this result. He 
had resolved on the annexation of the Punjab, and had 
ulready drawn up a programme for the civil administration 
of the province, and the appointment of British officials to 
the several grades, All old errors in former settlements 
were rectified in dealing with the Punjab ; all known abuses 
were guarded against ; and the government of the Punjab, 
instead of struggling into existence like the government of 
Bengal, secmed to spring like another Minerva, full armed 
from the brain of Zeus. ‘To this day the administration 
of the Punjab is one of the greatest triumphs of British 
rule, and a model for Asiatic statesmen throughout all time, 

The minor details connected with the conclusion of the 
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war may be dismissed in a few words, Dost Muhammad is ‘ A 
Khan and his Afghans were driven out of Peshawar, and: t°t9"! AD 
narrowly escaped to Kabul. Mulraj was imprisoned for pinay 
life on account of the part he played in the murder of thé -ccrilenent: 
wo Englishmen. The young Mahiraja Dhulip Singh was 
provided with 2 yearly annuity of fifty thousand pounds, and 
ultimately settled 1 Iengland, Within a few short years the 

memory of Runjeet Singh died away from the land. ‘The 

soldiers of the Khalsa enlisted under British banners, and 

daring the sepoy revolt of 1857 were the foremost amongst 

those who wrested Delli from the “sepoy mutincers, and 

avenged the insulted sovereignty of British rule, 
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MATERIAL PROGRESS: LORD DALHOUSIE, 
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A.D, Lorp DaLuousiz was a man of energy and_pover 

1848-1356 Short in stature, like the once famous Marquis of Wellesley 

eee there was a fire and determination in his eye which revealed 

Lord Dal. @ genius for command.! So long as he held the reing of 

housic. government his administrative ability and intellectual vigour 
commanded general respect and admiration ; but his jy- 
perilous temper, impatience of opposition, and alleged lack 
of sympathy for native rulers stirred up an antagonism to his 
policy which is only slowly fading away. 


Adminis- Lord Dalhousie was Governor-General of India at the age 
ae of thirty-six. He was a staunch believer in moral and 


material progress, ancl he had already served an apprentice 
ship to the work as President of the Board of Trade under 
the premiership of Sir Robert Peel. Within two years of 
his arrival in India he had perfected his knowledge of the 
country and people. The Sikh uprising of 1848 fammiliarised 
him with those convulsions on the frontier to which Hind 
stan has always been exposed; whilst the newly con 
quered territory of the Punjab opencd out a virgin field to 
his administrative energies, 

Creationof The Punjab is nearly as large as England, It covers 
a gover fifty thousand square miles, and contains a population of 


mt in tl Saat : 
Panjab four millions. One-fourth of the people are Sikhs; the 
1 De Quineey talks of the foppery of the eye, and quotes the cases 
of Lord Wellesley, Dr. Parr, and Augustus Caesar; but there was no 
foppery about the eye of Lord Dalhousie, 
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remainder are Hindus and Muhammadans. The Sikh —a.p, 

‘government and the army of the Khalsa had been scattered 1548-1856 

to the winds. Accordingly Lord Dalhousie was called upon 

to create a new administration out of chaos, which should 

adapt itself to a mixed population who knew nothing of 

‘order or Jaw ; and he brought to bear upon his task the 

“experiences which had been gained during a century of 

British rule in India, and which enabled him to avoid the 

mistakes which hacl been committed by his predecessors 1n 

‘Bengal and elsewhere. 

The new province was divided by Lord Dathousie into Divisional 

‘seven divisions, and each division into as many districts as *wdistrict 

syere necessary. ach division was placed under a com- once 

missioner, and each district under a deputy-commissioner. 

Fifty-six officers were employed in these two grades ; one 

half being selected from the civil service, and the other half 

from the army. Below these were the subordinate grades 

of assistant and extra-assistant commissioners, who were 

selected from what is known as the uncovenanted scrvice, 

and comprised Europeans, Kast Indians, and natives. 

The management of the newadministration was entrusted Board of 

to a Board of Administration, consisting of three members, Adiminis- 

Namely, Henry Lawrence, John Lawrence, and Robert uous 

Montgomery. Henry Lawrence presided at the Board, and 

carried on the political work, namely, the disarming of the 

‘country, the negotiations with Sikh Sirdars, and the organi- 

Sation of new Punjabi regiments. John Lawrence took 

charge of the civil administration, especially the settlement 

‘of the land revenue. Robert Montgomery superintended 

the administration of justice throughout the province, and 

“compiled a short manual for the guidance of the officials 

and people, which contained all that was neccssary in a 

few pages. | 

‘The working of the Board of Administration was not John 

satisfactory. ‘he sympathies of Henry Lawrence were all Ga tae 

on the side of the Sikh Sirdars, who were regarded with ce 
sioney, 


2 Colonel, afterwards Sir Henry, Lawrence, belonged to the Bengal 
‘Artillery, John Lawrence, afterwards Viccroy of India and a peer of 
Civil Service. Mr. Charles Grenville 


he realm, belonged to the 
Mansel was originally third member of the Board, but he was subse- 
qnently succeeded by Sir Robert Montgomery, Both Mansel and 


“Montgomery belonged to the Civil Service. 
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AD. disfavour by Lord Dalhousie, and whose antecedents were 
1848-1856 certainly as bad as they well could be. ‘The result was that 
~ in 4853 the Board of Administration was broken up, and 
John Lawrence was placed in the sole charge of thy 
government as Chtef Commissioner. 


Manic: The British administration of the Punjab was in every 
tration way a new creation. The government of Runject Singh 

J gh had 
es . been the rude work of an unlettcred warrior, without ¢op. 
Sunjce 


stitutional forms of any sort or kind, and without any lay 
except the will of the one great despot at the head. The 
only officers of state were soldiers and tax-collectors ; the 
only punishments were fines and mutilations ; and there 
was not a single civil court in the Punjab excepting at 
Lahore. The local authorities were little despots who op. 
pressed the people and defrauded the state, like the under. 
lings of Tippu.sSultan in Mysore ; but sooner or later the 
majority were compclled to disgorge their ill-gotten wealth, 
and were often condemned to poverty and mutilation at the 
arbitrary will of Rupjeet Singh. 
a of The officers of the new Punjab commission were required 
yaa to fulfil cvery kind of admuustrative duty. ‘They were 
" magistrates and judges, revenue collectors and head police- 
men, diplomatists and conservancy officers, Vor imany 
months of the year their homes were in camp, with their 
tents open to all comers, from the lowest class of petilioners 
to the wealthiest Sirdars.! 
Defence of | One of the first measures of Lord Dalhousie was to pro- 
the vide for the military defence of the province, The British 
frontier frontier had been advanced from the Sutlej westward to the 
westward ; a . 
ah ahe range of mountains beyond the Indus, .The mountains 
Indus, were inhabited by brave and lawless tribes, who numbereda 
hundred thousand men at arms, and had been the pest of the 
plains ever since the days of Akbar. Lord Dalhousie tried 
to bar out these barbarians by a series of fortifications, con- 
nected by a line of roads, along the whole frontier; and he 
Organised a special force of five regiments of infantry and 


Singh, 


1 The general confidence of the natives of the Punjab in British 
officers was sometimes carried to an amnsing excess, On one occasion, 
when the late Lord Lawrence was Viceroy of India, a number of 
Punjab people travelled to Calcutta, a distance of some fiftecn hundred 
miles, to speak to “fan Larreas Sahib” abont a cow. The writer saw 
the men himself, Unfortunately ‘‘ Jan Larrens Sahib” was at Simla, 
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four of cavalry for the protection of the marches.! Mean- 
while he disarmed the whole of the population of the 
Punjab, excepting the inhabitants on the British side of the 
porder. A hundred and twenty thousand weapons were 
surrendered to Bnitish offtcers ; and the manufacture, sale, 
or possession of arms was strictly prohibited. 

‘The land revenue was scttled on easy terms, Runjeet 
Singh had collected half the produce. Lord Dalhousie 
reduced it to an average of one fourth, and ordered a fur- 
ther reduction of ten per cent., to reconcile the renters to 
the payment of coin instead of kind, The consequence was 
that cultivation largely increased, and thirty thousand of the 
old Khadlsa soldiery exchanged the sword for the plough. 

‘Transit duties were abolished altogether. Runjeet Singh 
had covered the Punjab with a network of custom-houses 
for the collection of these duties on goods and merchandise ; 
but all were swept away by a stroke of the pen from Lord 
Dalhousie. 

Meanwhile slavery and thuggee were rooted out of the 
Punjab ; and infanticide, that bane of oriental life, was sup- 
pressed as far as might be. Bands of outlaws and dacoits, 
who had been accustomed under Sikh rule to plunder vil- 
lages and travellers with impunity, were attacked, captured 
and punished by sheer force of arms. The Punjab was 
intersected with roads as if it had been a Roman pro- 
vince? In a word, within seven years of the batile of 
Guzerat, the Punjab presented more traces of British civi- 
lisation and dominion than any other province in British 
India. 

1 This is the line of frontier which has recently been abandoned (1880), 
Further particulars respecting it will be found in the story of the Sitana 
campaign of 1863, which is told inthe concluding chapter of ihe present 
volume, 

* lhe most important road constructed is the Punjah was that which 
united Lahore with Peshawar, It extended very nearly 300 miles, 
passed over 100 great bridges and 450 smaller ones, penetrated six 
mountain chains, and was carried by embankments over the marshes of 
two great rivers, very obstacle was overcome by Coloucl Robert 
Napier, of the Bengal Engineers, whose work in the Punjab would 
have won him the highest honours in Europe, and who has become 
famous in later days as Lord Napier of Magdala, Canals and irri- 
vation works were not forgotten. Amongst others the great canal of 
the Bari Doab was constructed between the Ravi and the Chenab, under 
the direction of Colonel Napier, It was equal to the noblest canal in 
Ikurope, and extended with its three branches to the length of 465 miles, 
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Three years after the conquest of the Punjab the Bnitish 
government was drawn into a second war with the Kine of 
Burma. Never was a war began with greater reluctarce 
To all appearance there was nothing to gain; for the tert 
tories of Arakan and Tenasserim, which had been acatired 
after the first war, had never paid their expenses, But Lord 
Dalhousie had no alternative. By the treaty of Yandalo 


both the British and Burmese governinents were pledeed to 


afford protection and security to all merchants trading at 
their respective ports or residing within their respective tor. 
ritories. ‘This treaty however had been repeatedly broken » 
and Englishmen trading at Rangoon were oppressed ang 
maltreated by the Burmese officials, whilst every effort tg 
obtain redress was treated with contempt and scorn, 

In r8sx the European merchants at Rangoon latd their 
complaints before the British government at Calcutta 
English sea captains had been condemncd on false charges 
to pay heavy fines, and were then subjected to imprison. 
ment and insult. British merchants, who had been living at 
Rangoon under the provisions of the treaty of Yandaho, 
were driven to declare that unless they were protected by 
their own government they must abandon their property and 
leave Burmese territory. 

Ever since 1840 the British government had ceased to 
maintain an accredited agent at Ava. Accordingly Lord 
Dalhousie sent. Commodore Lambert to Rangoon in Her 
Majesty's ship the /ox, to investigate the complaints; and 
also entrusted him with a letter of remonstrance to the king 
of Burma, which he was to forward to Ava or withhold as 
might seem expedient. When the /ov reached Rangoon, the 
Burmese governor threatened to put any one to death who 
dared to communicate with the ship. Some europeans 
however escaped to the frigate, and the Commodore sent on 
the letter from Lord Dalhousie to the king at Ava. After 
some weeks a reply was reccived to the effect that the 
offending governor would be removed from Rangoon, and 
that strict inquiries would be made into the complains 
brought against him. 

Commodore Lambert was delighted with the letter from 
Ava, He thonght everything was settled, but he was soon 
undeceived. The governor was certainly recalled from 
Rangoon, but he went away in triumph, with all the pomp 
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of music and war boats, A new governor arrived, but he a.p. 
was bent on treating the English with the same contempt 1848-1856 
and atrogance as had been displayed by his predecessor. —~~ 
We took no notice whatever of the Commodore. At last 

he was asked to fix a day for receiving a deputation of 
English officers, and he rephed that any day would do. 
Accordingly early one morning he was told that a deputation 

would wait upon him at noon, At the time appointed the 
English officers reached the governor’s house, but were not 
allowed to enter. They were kept out in the sun by the 
menial servants, and told that the governor was asleep ; 
whilst the governor himself was looking insolently out of 

the window, and seeing them exposed to the insults and 

jeers of the mob. At last the patience of the officers was 
exhausted, and they returned to the frigate. 

Commodore Lambert then took possession of one of the Beginning 
king’s ships lying in the river, but promised to restore it, and of the 
to salute the Burmese flag, on receipt of ten thousand rupees, *@*- 
as compensation for the injured merchants, and a suitable 
apology from the governor of Rangoon, In reply, the 
Burmese opened fire on the /ox from some stockades on 
both sides of the river ; but the guns of the 4a. soon de- 
molished the stockades, andthe Burmese ports were declared 
in a state of blockade. 

Lord Dalhousie made another appeal to the king of Expedition 
Burma, and meanwhile prepared for war. <A land force to 
of 5,800 men was sent to Rangoon under General Godwin, Rangoon 
together with nineteen steamers manned with 2,300 sailors ee 
and marines. A steamer was sent up the river Lrawadt with Godwin, 
a flag of truce to receive a reply from the king, but it was 
fired upon by the Burmese. Accordingly the troops were 
landed ; Rangoon was captured in the‘face of a heavy can- 
nonade, the three terraces of the great Shivé Dagon pagoda 
were carried by storm, and the British ensign was fixed on 
the golden dome. 

The capture of Rangoon was followed by that of Bassein Conquest 
and Prome.t The Burmese soldiery fled to Upper Burma, of Pegu. 
and the people flocked to Rangoon and hailed the British 


1 There are two places named Bassein, There is Bassein, near 
Bombay, where the Peishwa concluded a treaty with Lord Wellesley ; 
and the Bassein named in the text, which is situated cn the south-west 
corner of the delta of the Lrawad., 
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as their deliverers. Meanwhile there had been a revo] 
tion in Ava, The Pagan Meng had been deposed an 
his half-brother, the Meng-don Meng, was taken re 
Buddhist monastery and placed upon the throne. The 
new sovereign was anxious for peace, but refused to 
clude any treaty, Lord Dalhousie steamed to Rangoon the 
following September, and decided on annexing Peau to the 
British empire, and Icaving the king in possession of Upper 
Burma. 

The same administrative changes were carried out at Pe 
as had bean begun in the Punjab, but with limited resources 
and on a less brillant scale. Major, the present Sir Atthuy 
Phayre, was appointed Commissioner of Pegu, and intro. 
duced British adininistration with a strong substratum of 

jurmese officials, With the assistance of Captain, now 
General Vytche, and other distingnished _ officers, Major 
Phayre succeeded in clearmg the new province of robbers 
and outlaws and establishing order and law, Ultimately in 
1862 the three territorics of Arakan, Pegu, aud Tenasserim 
were formed into the province of British Burma, with Major 
Phayre as Chief Commissioner. ‘The consequence has been 
that Biitish Burma not only pays the whole expense of the 
Jocal administration, but contributes a large yearly surplas to 
the imperial treasury, Since 1852 the population of Ran. 
goon alone has inercased tenfold, and promises to become 
another Calcutta; and when the population of Pegu has 
increased ina like ratio, the province will prove as productive 
as Bengal. Already the lrawadi is beginning to pour down 
as much wealth to the sca as the Ganges and Jumna before 
the introduction of the railways ; and within another gene- 
ration, when existing obstructions are removed, new fields of 
commerce will be opened out in Western China, and restore 
the fabled glories of the Golden Chersonese to the Malacca 
peninsula.! 

‘The Punjab and Pegu were the favourite, but not the 
only fields of fF,ord Dalhousie’s labours. His influence 
was felt in every province of the empire, every department 


con- 


1 Shoutd the frontier of British India ever be conterminous with Persia, 
Russia, and China, view markets will be opened to British manufactures 
of which the present generation ean Jurm no conception, whilst the 
resources of the new countries, which at present are undeveloped, will 
serve to enrich half Axia, 
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of government, and every native state under British pro-  a.p. 
tection. His reforms extended to every branch of the 1848-1855 
administration,—army, public’ works, education, revenue, Fnerov 
finance, justice, and general legislation. He promoted ana” 
canals and steam navigation, and he introduced ratlways capacity 
and cheap postage. He constructed four thousand miles of of Lord 
electric telegraph wires, and two thousand miles of road, Palbousie: 
bridged and metalled. He opened the Ganges canal, the 

longest in the world. In a word, Lord Dalhousie was em- 
phatically the pioneer of western civilisation in India; the 

first of that modern dynasty of rulers, under whom India 

has ceased to be a remote and outlying region, and has 

become part and parcel of the British empire, sharing in all 

the blessings of European science and culture. 

The administrative successes of Lord Dalhousie naturally Suppres- 
impressed him with a strong sense of the vast superiority of sionof 
British administration over oriental rule. He would not Ptrbarous 
interfere with the treaty rights of native allies, but he was jy pative 
resolute in putting down widow burning, witch torturing, sclf states. 
immolation, mutilation, and other barbarous usages, in the 
territories of native princes, as much as in those under 
British administration. Any prince, Rajpit or Mabratta, 
who hesitated to punish such atrocities within his own 
territories to the entire satisfaction of the British govern- 
ment, was visited with the marked displeasure of Lord 
Dalhousie, threatened with the loss of his salute, refused 
admittance to the Governor-General's durbar, or deprived of 
one or other of those tokens of the consideration of the 
British government which are valued by the princes and 
nobles of India, At the same time Lord Dalhousie was 
never wanting in paternal regard for native states during a 
minority. He duly provided for the education and ad- 
ministrative training of Sindia and Holkar; and was anxious 
that they should be fitted for the duties of government 
before they attained their majority and were placed in 
charge of their respective territories, 

The administration of native states was no doubt wretched Political 
in the extreme. Indeed it is only of late years that native dictum 
officials have received an English education, and profited ee 
by the example set in British territories, to carry out some “~ 
measures of reform. Both Lord Dalhousie, and his pre- 
decessor, Lord Hardinge, were deeply impressed with the 
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responsibility incurred by the British government jn Nee 
petuating native misrule. Both agreed that no rightful op, 
portunity should be lost of acquiring territory and rey 
in other words, of bringing native territory under 
administration. The motives of both rulers were unquestion- 
ably pure ; neither Hardinge nor Dalhousie could have any 
personal object in adding to the territories of the te 
Fast India Company beyond the promotion of the moral 
and material welfare of the native populations. But their 
sentiments were open to muisconstruction, and might be 
interpreted to mean that the appropriation of native 
territory would be always justifiable, provided a decent 
excuse could be found for the transfer, 

No one seems to have doubted that the British gover. 
ment was bound to maintam the integrity of native states so 
long as a native ruler did not forfeit his nghts by some 
public crime. Again, no one doubted the right of a son 
or other male heir, to inherit a Raj. But a question nee 
raised as to the rights of an adopted son; and as: this 
question has been much distorted by controversy, it may 
be as well to explain it from a Hindu point of view, 
Practically, the law of adoption has ceased to have any 
political importance. The British government has con- 
ceded the right of adopting an heir to the Raj to native 
princes in general. But a nght understanding of the law 
of adoption is absolutely necessary to a night understanding 
of the policy of Lord Dalhousie. 

Amongst all orthodox Hindus a son is regarded as a 
religious necessity. A son is required to offer cakes and 
water to the soul of a deceased father, and indeed to the 
souls of all deceased ancestors up to a certain generation. 
Moreover, in the behef of modern Hindus, the world of 
shades is a kind of temporary hell or purgatory, where 
the soul of the father is supposed to dwell until all its 
sins have been wiped away by the sacrifices and other 
good works of the son. When this end has been attained, 
the soul either returns to earth to resume its existence 
through successive transmigrations, or It ascends to eternal 
life in some superior heaven, or is absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit—Vishnu, Siva, or Brahma. 

It is this religious necessity which has brought about 
the early marriage of Hindu boys. Should however the 


enue ; 
British 
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husband fail to become the father of a son, he may either 
marry a second wife, or he may adopt a son; and a son 
in either case, whether patural or adopted, inherits the 
property at the father’s death, and becomes the head of the 
household. 

The question of adoption in the case of a Hindu prin- 
cipality stands on a different footing. The adopted son 
may succeed to the property of his nominal father, and 
perform all his religious duties; but the question of 1 
heriting a Raj is of a political character, and depends on 
the will of the paramount power. In either case, whether 
the inheritance to a Raj is granted or refused, the adopted 
son is still expected to perform all the religions duties 
necessary for the well-being of the deceased father.t 

The question of the richt of adoption in the case of a. 
Hindu principality was never raised in India before the 
rise of British power, There was no public law in the 
matter; the question of might alone made the right. Ifa 
Hindu principality was conveniently near, it was brought 
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arms, without the slightest regard to the rights of a reigning 
Raja, or the rights of his heirs or representatives.? If a 
principality was remote and strong, every effort was made 
to seduce or threaten the native ruler into paying tribute ; 
or at any rate into rendering homage and presenting nuzzers, 
or honorary gifts, as an acknowledgment of the suzcrainty 
of the Moghul. Whatever, however, might be the circum- 
stances of the case, no succession was deemed valid unless it 
received the formal approval and sanction of the paramount 
power; and this end could only be obtained by a Hindu 
prince in the same way that a Muhammadan officer obtained 
the government of a province, namely, by sending presents 

1 The present Maharaja Holkar has more than once taken over the 


estate of a fendalory on the ground Uhat he had left no natural heirs, and 
that the adopted son had no claim to inherit landed property, 

2 Akbar was anxious to maintain the Rajput principalities as a 
counterpoise against Afghans and Moghuls, and his policy was to give a 
daughter in marriaze to a Rajput prince, and insist upon her son being 
the heir to the principality, But Aurangzeb was only anxious to convert 
the Hindus to Islam, anda Rajpit prince who lured Muhammadan 
would have been recognised as heir to the principality in the same way 
that an Trishman of a Roman Catholic family secured the family estate 
in the last century by becoming a Protestant. Neither Akbar nor 
Aurangzeb were likely to trouble themselves about the law of adoption, 
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and tribute to the Moghul court, and receiving letters anq 
insignia of investiture in return. 

The British government, however, professed from the yoy 
first to adhere to the policy of non-intervention, and care) 
not who succeeded to the throne so long as there were no 
civil wars.! Accordingly in the case of Sindia, as already 
seen, the dying ruler was aclvised by the British government 
to adopt a son in order to prevent any broils as regards 
a successor. At the same time the queen or minister was 
generally anxious for an adoption, as if it could be established 
it might set aside the claim of a brother or other collateral 
heir, and would enable the queen or minister to exercisy 
sovereign authority during the minority. It thus became 
customary for a native prince to apply for the consent of the 
British government before adopting a son who should be 
heir to the Raj; and at every succession, whether the son 
was natural or adopted, the recognition of the British govern. 
ment.was deemed necessary to its validity. The youthful 
heir was formally invested with a dress of honour by the 
British representative, and in return he publicly acknowledged 
his fealty to the British government. 

The policy of Lord Dalhousie will be rendered intelligible 
by dealing with matters of fact. The first native principality 
brought to his notice was that of Satara. The story of 
Satara has already been told. ‘The representative of Siyaji 
reigned as a puppet Raja in a state prison at Satara, whilst 
successive Peishwas, or ministers, reigned as real sovercigns 
at Poona. After the extinction of the Pcishwas in 1818, 


‘Lord Hastings resuscitated the Raja of Satara for reasons of 


state ; took him out of a prison, and invested him witha 
small principality. He thought by so doing to reconcile 
Sindia and Holkar to the extinction of the Peishwas. But 
the generosity, whether real or apparent, was thrown away, 
The Mahrattas had long forgotten to care for the Raja of 
Satara, and they soon forgot the ex-Peishwa, 

But the elevation of the Raja of Satara from a prison 


gant pre- to a principality turned the young man’s head, Instead of 
tensions of being grateful for his change of fortune, he was incensed 


the Raja, 


with his benefactors for not restoring him to the throne and 
empire of Sivaji. He fondly imagined that if he could 


1 See anfe, page 523. 
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only get rid of the British government, he might recover the — a.n, 
old Mahratta sovereignty which had been usurped by the 1848-1536 
Peishwas for more than seventy years, and which, as far as 9 
Gitara was concerned, had never been anything more than a 

shadow and a sham. Accordingly, in spite of his treaty 
obligations to abstain from all correspondence with states or 
individuals outside his jurisdiction, the Raja of Satara opened 

up communications with the Portuguese authorities at Goa, 

and even with the exiled Appa Sahib of Nagpore; and to 

crown his misdoings, he employed certain Brahmans to 

tamper with some sepoy officers mm the Bombay army. 

It was nnpossible to overlook these proceedings, and there Nethrone: 

was some talk of punishing the Raja ; but Sir James Carnac, ment of 
the Governor of Bombay, took a lenient view of the case, the Raja, 
and told’ the Raja that all would be forgiven if he would 1839 
only promise to keep the treaty more faithfully forthe future. 
But by this time the Raja was too far gone to listen to 
reason. Ile spurned all interference, asserted his sovereignty, 
and was accordingly deposed, and sent to Benares, and his 
brother was enthroned in his room, 

‘The new Raja of Satara took warning by the fate of his Adoption 
predecessor, and gave no tronble to the British authorities. refused 
But he had no son or male heir, and he repeatedly re-'0 2 
quested the British government to permit hin to adopt a son 
who should inherit the Raj. Every application however was 
refused. Under such circumstances he might possibly have 
adopted a son who would have inherited his private property, 
and performed all the religious ceremonies necessary for de- 
livering his soul from a Hindu purgatory. But he appears 


to have hoped on to the last; and im 1848, two hours 


before his death, he adopted an heir on his own responsibility, 
and left the result in the hands of the Bntish government, 
Lord Dalhousie decided that the adopted son might in- Lapse of 


‘ hent the private property of the deceased Raja, but that the Satara. 


' paid a yearly tribute to the Peishwa ; but it was taken under 


principality of Satara had lapsed to the British government. 
This decision was confirmed by the Court of Directors. 
The result was that the Raj of Satara was incorporated 
with the Bombay Presidency, and brought under British 
administration. 
Shortly afterwards the Kerauli succession was taken into Keraulia 


consideration. Kerauli was a Rajput principahty, which had oe 
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BRITISH INDIA, [Paw 111 
British protection in 1818, and relieved from the further pay. 
ment of tribute, The Raja showed his gratitude by joining 
in the outbreak of Durjan Sal of Bhurtpore in 1826+ hue 
he subsequently expressed his attachment to the British 
government, and his offence was condoned, 

The Raja of Kerauli died in 1848 without a natural hojr 
but, like the Satara Raja, he adopted a son just before his 
death. Lord Dalhousie was inclined to think that Keranf 
like Satara, had lapsed to the British government; but the 
Court of Directors decided that Keraul was a “ protected 
ally,” and not a ‘dependent principality,” and accordingl 
the government of Lord Dalhousie recognised the adopted 
son as the heir to the Raj. 

In 1853 the Nagpore succession was brought under dis. 
cussion. ‘The fortunes of this Raj are of peculiar interest, 
The story begins with Lord Hastings and ends with Lord 
Dalhousie ; but it may be told in the present place as an 
episode. 

In 1818 the territory of the Bhonsla Rajas was placed at 
the cisposal of the British government. ‘The treacherous 
Appa Sahib had fied into exile, leaving no son, real or 
adopted, to succeed him on the throne of Nagpore, Ac. 
cordingly the ladies of the family were permitted to adopt 
a boy, who assumed the name of Bhonsla, and was accepted 
as an infunt Raja; and Mr. Richard Jenkins, the Resident 
at Nagpore, was entrusted with the management of affairs dur- 
ing the minority, and exercised something like uncontrolled 
powers. 

The management of Mr. Jenkins was denounced in Eng- 
land as a departure from the ruling doctrine of non-nter- 
vention; but nevertheless it was attended with singular 
success, Mr. Jenkins organised a native administration 
under British management, and did not commit the fatal 
error of expecting too much.}. The consequence was that 
in Nagpore, and in Nagpore alone, outside British territory, 
disorders were repressed, vexatious taxes abolished, debts 
liquidated, and expenditure reduced ; whilst crime diminished, 


1 There isa well-known couplet by Mat Prior, which English officials 
in high position would do well to bear in mind in dealing with native 
subordinates <— 

‘( Be to their virtnes very kind, 
Be to their faults a little blind,” 
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revenue improved, and a large surplus accumulated in the — a.n. 
public treasury. 1848-1856 
In 1826 the young Raja attained his majority, and the elena 
British management was withdrawn from Nagpore. In 1837 ae 
the Raja had grown utterly demoralised ; he cared nothing native 

for his people, but spent his whole time, like a little Sarda- rule, 
napalus, in the female apartments of his palace. In spite * 20°37: 
of this adverse circumstance, the people of Nagpore were 

less oppressed than those of any other native state in India. 

The system orgamsed by Mr, Jenkins was much deteriorated, 
especially in the administration of justice, But the people 

spoke of “ Dunkin Sahib’’ with affection, and all the middle 

and lower classes were heartily desirous of British rule. 

In 1853 the Raja of Nagpore died, leaving no son or Annexa- 
heir, natural or adopted. Nagpore had been a “ dependent tion of 
principality” ever since 1818, and Lord Dalhousie had to Nagpore, 
determine whether to permit the widows to adopt a son, aoe 
and thus make over Nagpore to wu Mahratta lad who might 
have turned out no better than his successor ;* or to bring 


1 ‘The exponents of the policy of non-intervention had much to say 
in its fayour. The subsidiary system which secured native prinees on 
their thrones, was supposed lo have aggravated the evils of native rule 
by stripping the state of all responsibility, and thus stifling all desire 
for the improvement of the country and people. ‘The princes of India 
lost their accustomed stimulants of war and plunder, and sank into 
apathy, or sought consolation in vicions self-indulgence, Under such 
circumstances there were grounds for hoping that non-intervention 
would revive the sense of responsibility, and enable every native princi- 
pality te recover its lost vitality, 

But this lost vitality is a myth, It may have existed in some remote 
era, some golden age of Rajput romance ; but it is as unknown to 
history as the exploits of King Arthur and the Knights of the Round 
Table, It was the dream of the Brahmanical compilers of the Hindu 
epics, and is as unreal as the fabled sturies in the Arabian Nights of the 
golden reign of [laroun Alraschid. Lver since Europeans became 
acquainted with India the vitality of native rule has only found expres- 
sion in predatory wars and administrative extortions ; and when at last 
the princes of India were bound over by the subsidiary alliances to keep 
the peace, the native states were moribund, and nothmg but new blood 
would impart life or energy to native administrations. 

What was really wanted was a guiding influence to open the cyes of 
nalive rulers to their duties towards their subjects, and to inspire them 
with that spirit of emulation which is necessary ta awaken them toa 
higher ambition and loftier aims, After the wars of 1517-18 the 
princes of India were peculiarly amenable to such influences, and heuce 
the administrative successes of Mr, yenkins in Nagpore. 

2 The widows of the deceased Raja are said to have adopted a son 
immediately after his demise, but this was a religious ceremony having 
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Nagpore under a similar administration to that which had 
proved so successful in the Punjaub. Lord Dalhousie 
decided on the latter course, and his view was accepted 
by the Court of Directors, Accordingly Nagpore Was in 
corporated with British territory, and now for 
the Central Provinces. 

Besides the annexation of territories, Lord Dathonsie 
abolished certain expensive pageants, which had long ceased 
to exercise any authority or influence, and only proved a clead 
weight on the public treasury. In 1853 the titular Nawah 
of the Carnatic died without an heir; and Lord Dalhousie 
declared the dignity extinct, and withdrew the heavy share 
of the revenue which had been made over by Lord Wellesley 
for the maintenance of the pageantry. At the same time 
pensions were assigned to the different members of the 
Carnatic family. Shortly afterwards the titular Raja of 
Tanjore died without heirs, and the family were treated in 
like fashion. Since then the home government have placed 
the different pensions on a more liberal footing, 

In 1853, Baji Rao, the ex-Peishwa, was gathered to his 
fathers. THe was the last relic of the oldl Mahratta empire, 
He was born in 1775, when Warren Fastings was being 
dragged into the first Mahratta war. In 1795, at the age of 
twenty, he became Peishwa of Poona. In 1802 he ran 
away from Jaswant Rao Holkar, and threw himself into the 
arms of the Lénglish at Bassein, near Bombay. He wag 
restored to Poona by the Bntish army, but forfeited his 
throne in 1817 by his treacherous outbreak avainst the 
British government, Irom 1818 to 1853, from the age of forty- 
three to that of seventy-seven, he dreamed away his life in 
oriental indulgences at Dithoor, on the liberal pension of 
eighty thousand pounds a year. 

dajt Rao left no natural heir, Ie had adopted a son, 
who was afterwards known as Nana Sahib, Ie must have 
saved a large sum out of his yearly allowance. Nana Sahib 


Ms a Part of 


nothing to do with the Raj, Indeed the widows were aware at the 
time that such an adoption was invalid as rezards the Kaj without the 
previous sanction of the British government, 

' Jdesides the foregoing annexations the little principality of Jhansi, ia 
Bundelkund, lapsed to the British covernmentin like manner from want 
of natural heirs. The matter is only of moment from the terrible 
revenye exacted by the ex-queen during the Sepoy revolt of 1857, 
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acknowledged that the accumulations amounted to nearly — A.D. 
three hundred thousand pounds sterling; but it was sub- 1848-1856 
sequently discovered that they aggregated half a million. pyoten. 
Nevcrtheless, Nana Sahib prayed for the continuation of the sions of 
pension, and pretended that it had been granted, not by way Nana 

of grace or favour, but as compensation to the ex-Peishwa Sahib 
for his loss of territory. Such a preposterous claim was Se 
beneath discussion ; but 1t was taken into consideration by 

Lord Dalhousie and the Court of Directors, and was only 
rejected after the fullest Inquiry. 

The dealings of Lord Dalhousie with the Nizam of Hydera- 
Hyderabad demand a passing notice. By the treaty of 1801 bad: 
the Nizam was bound to furnish a military contingent in time °°3 
of war of 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse. Lut the rabble ee 
soldiery which he supplied during the subsequent wars Contin- 
proved to be worse than useless in the field. Accordingly it gent. 
was agreed by mutual consent that a permanent force should 
be maintained by the Nizam, reduced to half the number 
of native troops, but to be diseiphned and commanded by 
British officers. This new body of troops was known as the 
Nizam’s Contingent, as cistinguished from the Hyderabad 
Subsidiary Force.’ 

From a very early period the Nizam had failed to provide Acciumn- 

the necessary funds for the maintenance of the Contingent, lated debt 
From time to time large advances were mace by the British oe 
government to meet the current expenditure, until a debt 
accumulated of half a million sterling. Vhe Nizam might 
have escaped this obligation by disbanding the Contingent ; 
_ but this he repeatedly and obstinately refused to do, and 
indeed the force was necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and order in his own territories, Again, he might have dis- 
banded the hordes of foreign mercenaries, Arabs and 
Rohillas, which he kept up under the name of an army, and 
which were a burden upon his treasury, a terror to his subjects. 
and useless for all military purposes. But he was as obsti- 
nate upon this pointas upon the other. At last, in 1843, he 
was told by Lord Ellenborough that unless the debt was 
liquidated and the necessary funds were provided regularly 
for the future, the British government would take over territory 
and revenue as security for the payment. | 


1 The Nizam’s Contingent on the new footing consisted of 5,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four ficld batteries, 
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This threat seems to have created some alarm in Hyder. 
abad. Chandu Lal resigned the post of minister, and the 
Nizam attempted to carry on the administration alone, but 
his efforts were fitful and desultory. Meanwhile mere dribblets 
of the debt were paid off, and the Resident was amused with 
excuses and promises; and in this fashion matters drifted on, 

At last Lord Dalhousie insisted on a cession of sufticient 
territory to provide for the maintenance of the Nizam’s Con- 
tingent. He would not touch the hereditary dominions of the - 
Nizam ; he merely took over the territory of Berar, which Lord 
Wellesley had given to the Nizam in 1803, after the con- 
quest of the Raja of Nagpore. Accordingly Berar was brought 
under British administration; and since then all surplus 
revenue accruing from the improvements in the revenue 
system has been made over to the Nizaim’s treasury, 

The last important measure in the career of Lord Dal- 
housie was the annexation of Oude. ‘The story of Oude 
is an unpleasant episode in the history of British India, 
In 1764 the Enghsh conquered Oude, but Lord Clive 
gave it back to the Nawab Vizier, In 1r8o0r Lord Wellesley 
took over one half of the territory to provide for the defence 
of Hindustan against Afghans, French, and Mahraitas. 
Irom the days of Lord Wellesley to those of Lord Dalhousie 
Oude was a millstone round the neck of the British govern- 
ment, Every Govermor-General in turn condemned the 
administration of Oude as tyrannical, extortionate, and cor- 
rupt to the last degree ; each in turn denounced the reigning 
Nawab Vizier, and yet shrank from the distasteful task of 
taking the necessary steps for carrying out a radical reform. 
Lord Hastings tried polite remonstrance ; he wished, he said, 
to treat the Nawab Vizier like a gentleman; and the result 
was that the Nawab Vizier assumed the title of “king,” in 
order to place himself on a par with the so-called king of 
Delhi. In 1831 Lord Wilham Bentinck, the friend of native 
princes, threatened to assume the direct administration of 
Oude, but ultimately left India without doing it, From 
the day of his departure the introduction of British rule 
in Oude was a mere question of time. It was one of 
those painful operations which no Governor-General liked 
to perform ; but it was absolutely necessary to the well-being, 
not only of the people of Oude, but of the British empire 
in India. In 1847 Lord Hardinge, who had laboured to 
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save the Sikh government in the Punjab, was so aghast at the _ 4.0. 
desolation of Oude, that he solemnly warned the king that 1848-1856 
the British government would assume the management of ~~ 
his country within two years unless he employed the interval 

in carrying out a complete reform in his administration. 

In 1851 Colonel Sleeman, the British Resident at Luck- sleeman’s 

now, made a tour through Oude, and reported on the state report, 
of the country. The people were at the mercy of the sol- 1851. 
diery and landholders. Whilst Oude was protected by 
British troops from every possible foe, a Standing army of 
seventy thousand men was kept up by the king; and as 
the pay of the troops was very small, and nearly always in 
arrears, they were driven to prey upon the helpless villagers, 
It is needless to dwell on the plunder, outrage and crime 
that were the natural consequence. The wretched inhabit- 
ants complained that brigands and outlaws were sometimes 
merciful; but that the king’s troops never knew how to 
pity or how to spare. The ‘Taltikdars, or landholders, built 
forts throughout the country, and levied revenue and black 
mail, like the Afghan chiefs who preyed on Hindustan 
before the days of Akbar. All this while the king was shut 
up in his palace; he was seen by no one except women, 
musicians, and buffoons. ‘The government was a monstrous 
system of corruption, under which every office was bought 
with money, and every official was left to reimburse himself 
as fast as he could by oppression and extortion. Reform 
was out of the question; every evil had been festering in the 
body politic for the greater part of a century, and nothing 
but new blood could save the country from destruction, 

Lord Dalhousie was anxious to deal gently with the king Annexa- 
of Oude. The family had always been Joyal to the British “0 of 
government, and had always done their best to help it in the Ree 
hour of need. Lord Dalhousie would have left the king in 
the possession of the sovereignty whilst taking over the direct 
management of his territories. But the patience of the 
Court of Directors was worn out; they were détermined to 
annex the country and abolish the throne; and in 1856, 
being the last year of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, the 
sovereignty of the kings of Oude was brought to a close. 

During the administration of Lord Dalhousie the hill 
tribes of Bengal forced themselves on the attention of the 
British government, As far back as 1832 there had been a 
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strange rising of the Koles, an aboriginal tribe of Western 
Bengal, who at some remote period had been driven into the 
hills by the Hincdu = settlers, and there maintained their 
prinitive language, habits, and superstitions, down to modern 
times, ‘The Koles had been troubled by British Jaws and 
exasperated’ by encroaching Zemindars. Accordingly they 
broke out in rebellion, and committed many outrages 
before they were repressed. Lord William Bentinck with. 
drew the Koles from the operation of the ordinary laws 
and placed their country in charge of a special commis. 
sioner, Since then the Noles had advanced in clvilisation 
and prosperity, and large numbers had been converted to 
Chrisianity. In 1855 there was an insurrection of another 
aboriginal tribe, known as the Santals, who inhabit the hil! 
ranges of Rajymahal on the north-west fronticr of Bengai 
proper. They hacl been harassed by the civil suits of Bengali 
money-lenders, and they advanced into the plains, to the 
number of thirty thousand men, to make war upon the 
British government with pickhaxes and poisoned arrows, The 
British authorities were taken by surprise. The Santéls 
began the work of pillage and murder, and spread abroad 
a wild alarm before a British force could be marched 
against them. ‘The outbreak, however, was soon suppressed, 
and Lord Dalhousie dealt with the Santdls in the same way 
that Lord William Bentinck had dealt with the Koles, 
namely, by placing them in charve of a special commis- 
sioner. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


SEPOY MUTINIES : LORD CANNING. 


A.D. 1856 TO 1858, 


T.oRD CANNING was forty-four years of age when he suc-a.b. 
ceeded Lord Dalhousie as Governor-General of India. He 1556 
hacl_ seen something of official fe; he had been Under- ae 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs under Sir Robert Peel, and Canning, 
Postmaster - Gencral under Lord Aberdeen and Lord Governor- 
Palmerston. He was a good administrator—moderate, General, 
cautious, conscientious, and “safe”; and as such he was pas 102: 
well fitted to carry on, slowly but surely, the great work of 
moral and material progress begun by Lord Dalhousie. 

Tn 1856 the political atmosphere of India was without Cloudless 
a cloud. A few events occurred, but they were of small sky, 1856, 
historical interest, and cannot be regarded as in any way 
foreshadowing the storn: which was about to burst upon the 
plains of Hinclustan. 

The annexation of Oude had been carried out with more English 
harshness than Lord Dalhousie had intended. The king 4¢minis- 
removed from Lukhnow to Calcutla, and settled down with tte" 

in Oude: 
his women and dependants in the suburbs at Garden Reach, yenry 
whilst the queen-mother and beir apparent went on a boot- Lawrence, 
less mission to England. Meanwhile an administration, 
hike that which had proved so successful in the Punjab, was 
introduced into Oude; but it did not work smoothly. The 

new rulers forgot that Oude was not a conquered country 
like the Punjab; and that the Oude Talukdars, bad as 

they may have been, were not rebels and traitors against 

the British government, Consequently the leading officers 
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disputed amongst themselves ; and there were many com- 
plaints of severity towards native officials and landholders. 
At last, carly in 1857, Sir Henry Lawrence was appointed 
Chief Commissioner of Oude, and it was believed that al] 
would soon be well. 

The status of the so-called kings of Delhi was placed 
upon a new footing. Iever since 1803, when Shah Alam wag 
taken under British protection by Lord Wellesley, the kines 
had been without a history. The family dwelt in the oid 
Moghul palace at Delhi, and multiphicd in Muhammadan 
fashion, Palace life was made up of vain attempts to 
revive the digmity and pomp of a bygone age, or to obtain 
an increase of pension from the British government, All 
political vitality had died out of the fannly. Deaths, mar- 
mages, and births followed in dreary monotony, varied by 
quarrcls and intrigues, which had httle meaning or interest 
outside the palace walls. 

‘Whe continued residence of the Moghul family at Delhi 
infected the whole capital. ‘The Muhammadan population 
was more disaffected towards the British rule than in any 
other city in India. Lord Wellesley would have removed 
the family to Bengal at the beginning of the century; but 
the poor old pageant of that day clung to Dellu with the 
pertinacity of second childhood, and it seemed cruci to 
remove him in his old age. Since then two gencrations 
had passed away; the Moghul court had become an anu- 
guated nuisance, and Lord Dalhousie determined to banish 
it for ever. 

The reigning king at Delhi was an infirm old man named 
Bahadur Shah. The heir apparent was his grandson ; and 
Lord Dathousie agreed to recognise the ¢randson as the 
successor to the payeant throne, and to make some addition 
to his pension, on the condition that he should clear out 
of Delhi on the death of his grandfather, and take up his 
abode at the Kiitub—an old royal residence near Delhi, 
which had been founded in the thirteenth century.) But 
Bahadur Shah married a young wife in his old age, and she 
gave birth toa son; and henceforth the young queen straincd 
every nerve to secure the pageant throne for her boy, after 
the manner of younger wives since patriarchal times, 

In July, 1856, the heir apparent dicd sucdenly in the palace, 

1 See ale, page 79, 
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There is. no moral doubt that he was poisoned, and that the a. 
young queen was implicated in the crime, The catastrophe 1586-18:7 
was suspiciously followed by applications from old Bahadur Pinca 
Shah that the son of his favourite wife might be recognised eae 
by the Governor-General as the heir and successor to the at Lethi. 
throne. But the request was refused. An elder brother 

stood in the way, and Lord Canning recognised this elder 

brother as heir apparent, but without any bargaining or 
agreement. When Bahadur Shah diecl the new king was to 

remove to the Kutub by the simple decree of the British 
government. 

The wrath of the favourite queen may be left to the im- Wrath of 
agination. She is said to have been a daughter of the the young 
house of Nadir Shah, and the hereditary ambition of the T° 
family was burning in her brain, She intrigued in all diree- 
tions against the British government; possibly with the 
Shah of Persia, with whom Great Britain was at war ; pos- 
sibly with Kuzzilbash chiefs at Kabul; but the extent and 
character of her plots must be left to conjecture. No 
one dreamt that the mortified princess could in any way 
work mischief to the British government; and to this day 
it is difficult to believe that she was in any way the originator 
of the sepoy mutiny. 

Meantime there were more difficulties with Persia respect- Persian 
ing Herat. The death of Yar Muhammad Khan, in 1852, “8 
was followed by troubles in Herdt; and the province be- 15557. 
came a bone of contention between the Shah of Persia 
and old Dost Muhammad Khan, of Rebul. At Inst the 
Shah moved an army to Herat and captured the fortress, 
contrary to his treaty with the British government. Accord- 
ingly England declared war against Persia. An expedition 
was sent from Bombay to the Persian Gulf under the com- 
mand of Sir James Outram, The alliance with Kabul was 
strengthened ;+ four thousand stand of arms were presented 
to Dost Muhammad Khan, and he was promised. a subsidy 
of ten thousand pounds a month so long as the Persian war 
lasted. The capture of Bushire by the English and the 
victory at Mohamrah brought the Shah to his senses, He 
withdrew from Afghanistan, and renounced all pretensions 

‘The hostility of Dost Muhammad Khan during the second Sikh 


war had been condoned ; and a treaty of friendship was concluded by 
Lord Dalhousie with the Kabul ruler in 1855. 
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to Herdt; and in March, 1857, peace was concluded 
between Great Britain and Persia. 

About this time there is said to have been rumours of x 
coming danger to British role in India. In some parts of 
the country chupaties, or cakes, were circulated in a rmyste- 
rious manner from village to village. Prophecies were also 
rife that in 1857 the Company’s Raj would come to an end. 
Lord Canning has been blamed for not taking alarm at 
these proceedings ; but something of the kind has always 
been going on in India.!’ Cakes or cocoa-nuts are given away 
in solemn fashion; andas the villagers are afraid to keep them 
or eat them, the circulation goes on to the endl of the chapter. 
Then again holy men and prophets have always been com- 
mon in India. ‘They foretell pestilence and famine, the 
downfall of British rule, or the destruction of the whole 
world, They are often supposed to be endowed with super- 
natural powers, and to be impervious to bullets; but these 
phenomena invariably disappear whenever they come in 
contact with Europeans, especially as all such characters 
are liable to be treated as vagrants without visible means 
of subsistence.” 


1 A great deal of alarm has heen written and spoken as regards 
nalive intrigues, Asa matter of fact, plots and intrigues of one sort 
or another are the daily life of the natives of India. There are more 
plots and intrigues in a single establishment of native servants than ina 
hundred English households, An Mnglishman in India, who chooses to 
study the character of his servants, will know more in a few months 
of native thoughts and ways than he can learn in books from the siudy 
of a lifetime, <A still better insivht into native character may be - 
obtained in government schools, ‘he author is conscions that during 
the three or four years that he held the post of Professor of Moral 
Philosophy and Logie in the Madras Presidency College, he gained a 
larver Knowledge of Efindu life, and a greater respect for {lindu 
character, thar during the many yerrs he bas since spent in official 
and literary duties, ‘The warm tricndships amongst young {Lindas, 
their devotion to the wi hes of their parents, and the unreserved 
trust which they place in their [English instructors who take the 
tronble to win their confidence, have never perhaps been sufliciently 
appreciated, | 

2 ‘There are few human beings so helpless or so ignorant that they 
cannot prophesy the end of all things, Prophecies however are not con- 
fined to orientals, The great German traveller, Carsten Niebuhr, who 
visited Bombay in 1763, two years after the battle of Paniput, was 
guilty of the following oracular utterance, which reads somewhat 


strangely by the light of later history :—‘‘ The power of the Muham- 


madans indeed becomes daily less; and there are at present some 
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One dangerous story, however, got abroad in the early 
part of 1857, which ought to have been stopped at once, 
and for which the military authorities were wholly and 
solely to blame. ‘The Enheld rifle was being introduced ; 
it required new cartridges, which in England were greased 
with the fat of beef or pork. The military authorities in 
Jndia, with strange indifference to the prejudices of sepoys, 
ordered the cartridges to be prepared at Calcutta in like 
manner; forgetting that the fat of pigs was hateful to 
the Muhammadans, whilst the fat of cows was still more 
horrible in the eyes of the Hindus. 
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The excitement began at Barrackpore, sixteen miles from Panic at 
Calcutta, At this station there were four regiments of Barrack- 


sepoys, and no Europeans except the regimental officers.! 
One dav a low caste native, known as a Laskar, askel a 
Brahman sepoy for a drink of water from his brass pot. 
The Brahman refused, as it would defile his pot. The 
Laskar retorted that the Brahman was already defiled by 
biting cartridges which had becn greased with cow’s fat. 
This vindictive taunt was based on truth. Laskars had 
been employed at Calcutta in preparing the new cartridges, 
and the man was possibly one of them. The taunt created 
a wild panic at Barrackpore. Strange, however, to say, 
none of the new cartridges had been issued to the sepoys ; 
and had this been promptly explained to the men, and the 
scpoys left to grease their own cartridges, the alarm might 
have died out. But the explanation was delayed until the 


Hindu princes who may restore the nation to its ancient splendour, 
The Mahrattas have successfully begun a project which has this 
aspect, ft is the exorbilant power of the English that at present 
retacds the progressive improvement of the Tlindus, But when this 
colossal statue, whose fect are of clay, and which has been raised by 
conquerins merchants, shall be broken in pieces, an event which may 
fall wut sooner Chan is supposed, then shall Mindustan beeame again a 
fisuri-hing country,” ‘The learned German must have heen utterly 
iynorant of Mahratta rule, and scems to have formed an idea ont of 
his moral conseiou-ness, 

1 A sepoy regiment of infantry in the Bengal army was at this time 
composed of 1,000 privates, 120 non-commissioned officers, and 20 
commis ionecd officers, all natives. It was divided into ten companies, 
eich cont ining [oo privates, 12 non-cominissioned officers, and 2 com- 
missioned offieers, “Ihe non-commissioned officers were known as naiks 
and havildurs, corresponding to corporals and sergeants. The com- 
missioned officers were known as jemadarsand subahdars, corresponding 
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whole of the Bengal army was smitten with the groundless 
fear; and then, when it was too late, the authorities pro- 
tested too much, and the terror-stricken sepoys refused to 
beheve them.} 

The sepoys have proved themselves brave under fire, 
and loyal to their salt in sharp extremities ; but they are 
the most crecdulous and excitable soldiery in the world, 
They regarded steam and electricity as so much magic ;? 
and they fondly believed that the British government was 
binding India with chains, when it was only laying down 
railway lines and telegraph wires. The lnficld rifle was ; 
new mystery ; and the busy brains of the sepoys were soon 
at work to divine the motive of the Enghsh in greasing 
cartridges with cow’s fat. They had always taken to them- 
selves the sole credit of having conquered Inclia for the 
Company ; and they now imagined that the English wanted 
them to conquer Persia and China. Accordingly, they 
suspected that Lord Canning was going to make them ag 
strong as Europeans by destroying caste, forcing them to 


to lieutenants and captains. The European officers corresponded to 
those in LMnglish regiments, 

The sepoy reviment was never quartered mi barracks, but in lines, 
Every regiment occupied ten rows of thatched huts, a company to each 
row, ln front of each row was a snuall ‘cireular building for storing 
arms and accoutrements after Uiey had been cleaned. 

The European officers lived in bungalows, or thatched houses near 
the lines, but too far off to control the movements of the men during 
the heat of theday, In order however to mainiain continuous Muro- 
pean supervision, two European sergeants were allowed to every regi- 
ment to live within the lines, and report day by day all that was going 
on to the European adjutant, 

1 There is however some excuse for the miultary authorities even in 
the matter of greased cartridges. Bazar rumours are often flying about 
in India, and causing the ulinost alarm, whilst any attenipt at authorita- 
tive contradiction on the part of government only gives further currency 
to the fable, and increases the panic. Ifa bridge is about to be buili, 
it is noised abroad that children’s heads are wanted for the foundations, 
and then not a child is to be seen in the streets for weeks. This has 
been of common occurrence, even within the last twenty years. Again, 
in Lord Anckland’s time, a rumonr got abroad that the bloud of 
hill-men was required to restore the Governor-General to pristine youth ; 
and all the coolies and hill-men at Simla suddenly ran away. Contra- 
diction would have been useless In sneh extreme cases; bur still, if 
undertaken in lime, it mizht have quieted the minds of the sepoys. 

> To this day the Asiatic Museum at Calcutta is only known to 
natives as the ‘‘ magic house.” 
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become Christians, and making them eat beef and drink 
beer. 

The story of the greased cartridges, with all its absurd 
embelishments, ran up the Ganges and Jumna to Benares, 
AWahabad, Agra, Delhi, and the grcat cantonment at 
Meerut; whilst another current of lies ran back again 
from Meerut to Barrackpore. It was noised abroad that the 
bones of cows and pigs had been ground into powder, and 
thrown into wells and mingled with flour and butter, in 
order to destroy the caste of the masses and convert them 
to Christianity.! 

The stories of sinister designs on the part of the English 
were sharpened by sepoy grievances. Very much had been 
clone for the well-being of the native army; the sepoys 
had become pulfed up and unmanageable; and they com- 
plained of wrongs, or what appeared in their eyes to be 
wrongs, Which Englishmen cannot easily understand, When 
quartered in foreign countries, such as Sinde and the Pun- 
jab, they had been granted an extra allowance, known as 
Ibatta ; but when Sindeand the Punjab became British terri- 
tory the batta was withdrawn. Numbers, again, had been 
recruited in Oude, and they had another secret grievance, 
So long as Oude was under Muhammadan rule, every com- 
plaint from an Oude sepoy, that his family or kindred 
were oppressed, was forwarded to the British Resident at 
Lukhnow, and promptly redressed. When, however, the 
country was brought under British administration the com- 
plainants were referred to the civil courts. This was resented 
by the sepoy.as a grave indignity. He was no longer the 
ereat man of the family or village; he could no longer 
demand the special interference of the British Resident in 
their behalf. Accordingly he was exasperated at the in- 
troduction of British rule in Oude; at the same time he 
never manifested the slightest desire for the restoration of 
the ex-king. 


1 There was some excuse for this credulity. Toreed conversions had 
been common enough under Muhammadan rule, Aurangzch destroyed 
pagodas and idols, and compelled all servants of government lo become 
Muhammadans. Tippn Sultan converted crowds of Brahmans to 
Islan by compelling them to swallow cow's flesh, “The Flindu sepoys, 
who had been taken prisoners by the Afghans during the Kabul war, 
were furced to become Muhammadans. 
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A.D. In January, 1857; there were incendiary fires at Barrack- 
1857, pore. In February, General Hearsey, who commanded 
incon ainy the Presidency division, expostulated with the sepoys on 
free at the absurdity of their fears as regarded their religion ; but 
Barrack- his words were without authority, and no one heeded them, 
pore, Towards the end of February a detachment of the 34th 
Mutiny at Native Infantry at Barrackpore arrived at Berhampore, a 
Barvack- hundred and twenty miles up country, near Murshedabad, 
i Accordingly the .sepoys from Barrackpore told the story of 
the cartridges to their comrades of the tgth Native Infantry, 
which was stationed at Berhampore, A day or two afterwards 
the sepoys of the roth refused to receive the cartridges that ° 
were served out to them ; and at night-time they seized their 
arms, shouted defiance, and created a disturbance. Unfor- 
tunately there were no European soldiers at Berhainpore; 
indeed there was only one European regiment in the whole 
line of country from Barrackpore to Patna, a distance of 
four hundred miles; and half of that was quartered at Fort 
William at Calcutta, and the other half at Dumdum, six miles 
from Calcutta.! Colonel Mitchell, the officer in command at 
Berhampore, had no force to bring to bear upon the mutt- 
nous infantry except a detachment of native cavalry and a 
battery of native artillery; and it was exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether they would act against their fellow-countrymen, 
However, the 19th was not ripe for revolt; and after some 
remonstrances the sepoys laid down their arms and returned 
to the lines. 
Outbreak In March the 84th Europeans was brought away from Ran- 
of Mungal goon to the river Hughh. With this additional strength, Lord | 
aoe at Canning resolved to take action. Accordingly the roth was 
arrack- | ; . 
pore, marched from Berhampore to Barrackpore to be disbanded, © 
Before it reached its destination there was much excitement. 
in the lines of the 34th, which probably originated in the sym- 
pathies of the sepoys for their comrades who were coming’ 
from Berhampore. A sepoy, named Mungat Pandy, walked 
about the lines with a loaded pistol, calling upon: his com- 
rades to rise, and threatening to shoot the first European 


4 There was also one European regiment at Dinapore, near Patna, 


and another at Agra, Beyond these there was nothing but a handful of —— 
European artillerymen and a few invalided soldiers of the Company's — 


European army, The largest European force in Hindustan was 
stationed at Meerut, forty miles from Delhi, 
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that appeared. Lieutenant Baugh, the adjutant of the  a.p. 
regiment, rode to the parade-ground, followed by the Kuro- — '857 
pean sergeant and a Muhammadan orderly. Mungal Pandy a 
fred at him, wounded his horse, and brought Lieutenant 
Baugh to the ground. A scuffle ensued; Baugh received a 
severe blow from a sword ; whilst a guard of sepoys under 

a jemadar stood by and did nothing. The sergeant came 

up breathless, called on the jemadar for help, and tried to seize 
Mungal Pandy; but he too was struck down. To crown all, the 
jemadar came up with his twenty sepoys and began to beat 

the heads of the two Europeans with the butt ends of their 
muskets. At this moment Mungal Pandy was arrested by 

the Muhammadan orderly ; and General Hearsey galloped 

up, pistol in hand, and ordered the sepoy guard back to 

their posts, threatening to shoot the first man who disobeyed 
orders. ‘The sepoys were overawed by the general, and the 
disaffection was stayed, Mungal Pandy saw that his game 

was up, and tried to shoot himsclf, but failed. A day or 

two afterwards the Huropean regiment from Kangoon was 
marched to Barrackpore; and the 19th Native Infantry 
arrived from Berhampore, and was disbanded without. fur- 

ther trouble. In the following April Mungal Pandy and 

the mutinous jemadar were brotight to trial, convicted, and 
hanged. 

Yor a brief interval it was hoped that the disaffection was Gathering 
suppressed. Excitement manifested itself in various ways of the — 
at different stations throughout the length of Hindustan storm, 
and the Punjab—at Benares, Lukhnow, Agra, Umballa, and ee 
Sealkote. In some stations there were incendiary fires ; in 
others the sepoys were wanting in their usual respect to 
their Muropean officers. But it was believed that the storm 
was spending itself, and that the dark clouds were passing 
away. 

Suddenly, on the 3rd of May, there was an explosion at Explosion 
Lukhnow. A regiment of Oude Lregular Infantry, pre- at Lukh- 
viously in the service of the king, broke out in mutiny, sid MA . 
and began to threaten their European officers. Sir Elenry one 
Lawrence, the new Chief Commissioner, had a European sup- 
regiment at his disposal, namely the 32nd Foot, ‘That pression by 
same evening he ordered out the regiment, and a battery ee 
of eight guns manned by Europeans, together with fou ~ 
sepoy regiments, three of infantry and one of cavalry. With 
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this force he proceeded to the lines of the mutineers 
seven miles off The Oude Irregulars were taken ives 
prise ; they saw infantry and cavalry on either side, and the 
Vuropean guns in front. "“Lhey were ordered to lay down 
their arms, and they obeyed. At this moment the artillery 
lighted thew port fires. ‘The mutineers were seized with a 
panic, and rushed away in the darkness; but the ringleaders 
ancl most of their followers were pursued and arrested by 
the native infantry and cavalry, and confined pending trial, 
Subsequently it transpired that the native regiments sympa. 
thised with the mutineers, and would have shown it but for 
their dread of Henry Lawrence and the Europeans, The 
energelic action of Lawrence sufficed to maintain order for 
another month in Oude. Meanwhile the 34th Native Ip- 
fantry was disbanded at = Barrackpore, and agun it was 
hoped that the disaffection was stayed. 

‘he demon of mutiny was only scotehed. Within a week 
of the outbreak at Lukhnow, the great military station of 
Meerut was ma blaze. Meerut was only forty miles from 
Dellu, and the largest cantonment in India. ‘There were 
three regiments of sepoys,—two of infantry and one of 
cavalry; but there were enough Isuropeans to scatter four 
limes the number ; namely, a battalion of the Goth Rifles, a 
regiment of Dragoon Guards known as the Carabineers, two 
troops of horse artillery, and a light ficld battery, 

In spite of the presence of Huropeans there were more 
indications of excitement at Mecrut than at any other station 
in tae north-west. At Meerut the story of the greased cart- 
ridges had been capped by the story of the bone-dust; and 
there were the same kind of incendiary fires, the same lack 
of respect towards Europeun officers, and the same whispered 
resolve not to touch the cartridges, as at Barrackpore. The 
station was commanded by General Hewitt, whose advancing 
years unhtted him to cope with the storm which was bursting 
upon Hinclustan. 

The regiment of sepoy cavalry at Meerut was strongly 
suspected of disaffection ; accordingly it was resolved to put 
the men to the test. On the 6th of May it was paraded in 
the presence of the European force, and cartridges were 
served out; not the greased abominations from Calcutta, 
but the old ones which had been used times innumerable by 
the sepoys and their fathers. But the men were terrified 


about 
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and obstinate, and eighty-five stood out and refused to take 
the cartridges. ‘The offenders were at once arrested, and 
tried by a court-martial of native officers ; they were found 
guilty, and sentenced to various periods of imprisonment, 
but recommended for mercy. General Hewitt saw no 
grounds for mercy, excepting in the case of eleven young 
troopers ; and on Saturday, the 9th of May, the sentences 
were carried out. The men were brought on parade, 
stripped of their uniforms, and loaded with irons, They 
implored the general lor mercy, and finding it hopeless, 
began to reproach their comrades; but no one dared to 
strike a blow in the presence of loaded cannon and fifles. 
At last the prisoners were carried off and placed in a jail, 
not in charge of luropean soldiers, but under a native 
guar. 

The military authorities at Meerut scem to have been 
under-a spell. The next day was Sunday, the roth of May, 
and the hot sun rose with its usual glare in the Indian sky. 
The European barracks were at a considerable distance 
from the native lines, and the intervening space was covered 
with shops and houses surrounded by trees and gardens. 
Consequently the Ifuropeans in the barracks knew nothing 
of what was going on in the native quarter. Meanwhile 
there were commotions in the sepoy lines and neighbouring 
bazaars. ‘The sepoys were taunted by the loose women of the 
place with permitting their comrades to be imprisoned and 
fettcred. At the same time they were smitten with a mad 
fear that the Huropean soldiers were to be let loose upon them. 
The Europeans at Meerut saw nothing and heard nothing. 
Nothing was noted on that Sunday morning, excepting the 
absence of native servants from many of the houses, and 
that was supposed to be accidental. Morning service was 
followed by the midday heats, and at five o’clock in the 
afternoon the Europeans were again preparing for church. 
Suddenly there was an alarm of fire, followed by a volley of 
musketry, discordant yells, the clattering of cavalry, and the 
bugle sounding an alarm. The sepoys had worked them- 
selves up to a frenzy of excitement; the prisoners were 
released with a host of jail birds; the native infantry joined 
the native cavalry, and the colonel of one of the regiments 
was shot by the sepoys of the other. Inspired by a wild 
fear and fury, the sepoys ran about murdering or wounding 
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every European they met, and setting houses on fire amidst 
deafening shouts and uproar, Loe ee 

Meanwhile there were fatal delays in Curning out th 
Europeans. The Rifles were paraded for church, and nh 
was lost in getting arms and serving out ball Cartridges 


The Carabincers were absurdly put through a roll cal] and 
. »¢ 
then lost their way amongst the shops and gardens, Mean- 


while Iuropean officers were being butchered by the in. 
furiated sepoys. Gentlemen and ladies were fired at op 
sabred whilst hurrying back tn a panic from church. Flamin 
houses and crashing timbers were fillmg all hearts with 
terror, and the shades of evening were falling upon the 
general havoc and turmoil, when the Iuropeans reached the 
native lines and found that the sepoys had fone, no one 
knew whither, 

‘The truth was soon told, The mutiny had become 4 
revolt; the sepoys were on the way to Delhi to proclaim 
the old Moghul as sovereign of [Elindustan; and there 
was no Gillespie to gallop after them and crush the revolt 
at its outset, as had been done at Vellore half a century 
before. One thing, hewever, was done. ‘There were no 
Furopean regiments at Delhi; nothing but three regiments 
of sepoy wfantry, and a battery of native artillery. The 
station was commanded by Brigadier Graves; and there 
were no Europeans under his orders excepting the officers 
and sergeants attached to the three native corps. Accord- 
ingly telegrams were sent to Brigadier Graves to tell him 
that the mutineers were on their way to Delhi. 

Monday at Delht was worse than the Sunday at Meerut 
The British cantonment was situated on a rising ground 
about two miles from the city, which was known as the 
Ridye. The great magazinc, containing immense stores of 
ammunition, was situated in the heart of the city. One of 
the three sepoy regiments was on duty in the city; the 
other two remained in the cantonment on the Ridge, 

The approach to Delhi from Meerut was defended by the 
little river Hindun, which was traversed by a small bridge, 
dt was proposed to procure a couple of cannon from the 
magazine and place them on the bridge ; but before this 
could be done the rebel cavalry from Meerut were seen 
crossing the river, and were subsequently followed by 
the rebel infantry. ‘The magazine remained in charge of 
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Lieutenant Willoughby of the Bengal Artillery. He was ap. 
associated with two other officers, and six conductors and — '857 
sergeants } the rest of the establishment was composed ~~ 
entirely of natives, 

Brigadier Graves did his best to protect the city and Prepara- 
cantonment until the arrival of the expected Europeans from tions 
Meerut. Indeed, throughout the morning and greater part of for 
the afternoon every one in Delhi was expecting the arrival defence, 
of the Europeans. Brigadier Graves ordered all the non- 
military residents, including ladies and children, to repair to 
Flagstaff Tower,—a round building of solid brickwork at 
some distance from the city, Large detachments of sepoys 
were sent from the Ridge to the Kashmir gate, under the 
command of their European officers, to help the sepoy 
regiment on duty to maintain order in the city. 

Presently the rebel troops from Meerut came up, accom- Sepoy 
panied by the insurgent rabble of Delhi. The English regiments 
officers prepared to charge them, and gave the order to fire, JO the 
but some of the sepoys refused to obey, or only hred into ee 
the air, The English officers held on, expecting the 
European soldiers from Meerut. The sepoys hesitated to 
join the rebels, out of dread of the coming Europeans, At 
Jast the Delhi sepoys threw in their lot with the rebels, and 
shot down their own officers. The revolt spread throughout 
the whole city; and the suspense of the Iénglish on the 
Ridge, and at Flagstaff Tower, began to give way to the 
agony of despair. 

Suddenly, at four o’clock in the aftemoon, a column of Explosion 
white smoke arose from the city, and an explosion was of the 
heard far and wide. Willoughby and his eight associates "*8\1n% 
had held out to the last, waiting and hoping for the coming of 
the Europeans. They had closed and barricaded the gates of 
the magazine ; and they had posted six-pounders at the gates, 
loaded with double charges of grape, and laid a train to the 
powder magazine. Messengers came in the name of Bahadur 
Shah to demand the surrender of the magazine, but no 
answer was returned. The enemy approached, and raised 
ladders against the walls; whilst the native establishment 
escaped over some sheds and joined the rebels. At this 
crisis the guns opened fire. Round after round of grape 
made fearful havoc on the mass of humanity that was 
heaving and surging round the gates. At last the ammunition 
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was exhausted, No one could leave the guns to bring up 
more shot, ‘The mutineers were pouring in on all sides, 
Lieutenant Willoughby gave the signal; Conductor Scull 

fired the train; and with one tremenclous upheaval the 
magazine was blown into the air, together with fifteen hundred 
rebels. Not one of the gallant nine had expected to escape, 
Willoughby and three others got away, scorched, maimed, 
bruised, and nearly tnsensible ; but Scully and his comrades 
were never seen again. Willonghby diced of his Injuries six 
wecks afterwards, whilst India and Lurope were ringing with 
his name. 

All this while bloody Wagedies were taking place within 
the palace at Delhi. Vhe rebels from Meerut were quarter- 
ing themselves in the royal precincts, and murdering every 
furopean they could find. Mr. Fraser the commissioner, 
Mr. utchmsen the collector, and Captain Douglas, who 
commanded the palace guards, were all slaughtered within 
the palace walls, So was an English chaplain, with his 
wife, daughter, and another young lady, all of whom had 
been residing as guests with Captaut Douglas. Fifty Chris- 
lian people—-uen, women, and clildren--who had been 
captured by the rebels and thrown as prisoners in the palace 
dungeons, were butchered im cold blood by the order of 
the king? 

On the evening of that termble Monday all was lost. 
The city of Delln was in the bands of the rebels, The so- 
called royal family, which had been man:tained by the 
generosity of the Lritish gevernment for more than half a 


-century, had jeined the rebel sepoys.  Drigadicr Graves 


and the surviving olficers on the Ridge, and all the anxious | 
fugitives in Flaystaff Tower, were compelled to ily for their 
lives, Their subsequent trids and sutfermyes were amongst 
the most touching episodes in the story of the great con- 
vulsion, Meanwhile the nropean regiments which might 
have saved them, and saved Delhi, were kept at Meerut to 
guard the barracks and treasury. The greased cartridges 
had created the pame and brought about the mutiny; but it 
wits the inenpacity of the military authorities at Meerut that 
raised the revolt in Pindustan, 

1 The old king, Bahadur Shah, has been held responsible for these 
murders, but his vindictive queen was probably more to blame, Her 
sun, a mere lad at the tine, was ay puinted vizier to his fatver, 
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The revolution at Delhi opened the eyes of Lord Canning an, 

to the gravity of the crisis. Hitherto his sympathies had — 1857 

been with the sepoys. An ignorant and credulous soldiery Eines 

had been thrown into a panic, and had been worked into a in aa 

state of perilous excitement by intriguing Brahmans and Canning. 

fanatical Mullas, as well as by secret agents and alarmists 

of all kinds. But now the excitement had culminated in 

intoxicauion and madness ; the sepoys were thirsting for the 

plood of Jturopeans ; and pity was changed to indignation 

and horror. Accordingly Lord Canning telegraphed for 

European regiments from every quarter—from Bombay and 

Burma, from Madras and Ceylon—to crush a rebellion 

which was establishing a reign of terror in Hindustan, 

The sepoy mutiny at Barrackpore might possibly have Mutiny of 
been crushed at the outset by physical force. In 1824, 1824 
at the beginning of the Burmese war, there was a similar stopped 
mutiny at the same cantonment. Three sepoy regiments a oe 
had been ordered to Chittagong, but refused to march. oe 
They had been frightened by rumours of the bad climate of 
Burma, and the magical arts which were said to be praciised 
by the Burmese. There had also been some difficulties 
about transport, and they demanded an extra allowance, 
known as double batta. Sir dward Payet was Commander- 
in-chief in Bengal. We marched to Barrackpore with two 
regiments of Icuropeans and a detachment of artillery. Te 
paraded the disaftected regiments in the presence of the 
Europeans, and loaded his guns with grape. ‘The sepoys 
were told that they must cither begin the march or ground 
their arms. They rephed with defiant shouts. Then the 
fatal order was given, and the guns opened fire on the dis- 
affected soldicry. Iéleven sepoys only were killed, but the 
remainder broke up and fed in a panic of terror.. Sir 
Edward Paget was much censured, but a generation passed 
away before there was another mutiny. 

Whether Paget was nght or wrong, it would have been a Empire 
blunder and a crime to have taken such an extreme measure 4nd 
at the outset of the disaffection in 1857. Indeed, Lord ee 
Canning indignantly refused to contemplite such measures ; 18<7, 
and by so duing he saved the reputation of the British 
nation, But when the sepoy rebels set up the Moghul at 
Delhi as theit nominal sovereign, the security of the popu- 
lation of India was at stake. In other words, the 
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establishment of the supremacy of the British government 
at the earliest possible date was necessary, not only for the 
safety of the British empire in India, but for the salyation 
of the masses. 

The progress of the revolt throws no further light on 
its origin or character. Station after station followed the 
example of Meerut. The scpoys seem to have all been 
infected by the same delirious fever; they rose in mutiny, 
shot down their officers in most cases, set the buildings on 
fire, plundered the treasury, and then rushed off to Delhi. 
Wherever, however, the Luropeans were in any force, and 
were brought directly to bear upon the mutinecrs regardless 
of red tape and routine, the station was either saved from 
destruction, or the mischief was reduced to a miniinum. 

It would be tedious and needless to tell the stery of 
the scpoy revolt so far as it was a mere military mutiny, 
with Delhi for its lead-quarters. But at three stations 
the mutiny was more or less of a political character, 
which imparts an individuality to the history; namely, at 
Lukhnow, at Jhansi, and at Cawnpore. 

The city of Lukhnow, the capital of Oude, extends four 
miles along the right bank of the river Goomti. All the 
principal buildings, including the British Residency, were 
situated between the city and the river. ‘The Residency 
was a large walled inclosure, comprismg not only the 
mansion of the Chief Commissioner, but several houses 
and underground buildingsyon a large scale. Near it was 
a strong turreted, castellated structure known as the Muchi 
Bawun. 

Ever since the explosion at Lukhnow on the 3rd of May, 
Sir Henry Lawrence had been incessantly occupied in taking 
precautionary Measures against an outbreak which he knew 
lo be inevitable. On one side of the Residency was a 
disaffected city, the homes of palace parasites, who had 
been deprived of their means of subsistence by the breaking 
up of the native court and departure of the royal family to 
Calcutta, On the opposite bank of the river Goomti was 
the native cantonment, occupied by British sepoys as evilly 
disposed towards the English as the disaffected rabble of 
Lukhnow, Accordingly Sir Henry Lawrence saw that the 
work before him was to prevent mutiny in the cantonment 
and rebellion in the city; and to make every preparation 
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for a successful defence in the event of a general in- an, 
surrection. 1857 

The native force at Lukhnow consisted of the three Spy eco. 
regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry; there was also a Bia 
native battery of artillery, The whole numbered 3,500 men. Enropeans, 
The European force consisted of the 32nd Foot, numbering 
570 strong, and sixty artillerymen, 

The communication between the cantonment and_ the Prepara- 

city was by two bridges; one near the Residency, and the tions of 
other at the Mucht Bawun, Sir Henry Lawrence brought Mery 
all the European non-combatants with their families within anne 
the Residency walls ; and took steps to prevent any com- 
bined movements on the part of the cantonment and city. 
He disposed his troops, European and native, in such a way 
as to bear directly on the sepoys in the event of a rising; 
and he established a strong post between the Residency aid 
the Muchi Bawun to command the two bridges leading to 
cantonments. 

At nine o'clock on the night of the 3oth of May, the Muminy 
outbreak began at the native cantonment. Shots. were of the 
fired as a signal, and parties of scpoys began to burn down ee 
the bungalows and shoot their European officers. Presently ee 
the insurgents rushed to the bridges, infuriated with bhang Delhi. 
and excitement, but were received with such a volley of 
grape, that they retreated towards their lines hotly pursued 
by Sir Henry Lawrence and his Europeans. They attempted 
to return to the cantonment, but found it hopeless, and made 
off to Delhi. Sir Henry Lawrence dared not pursue them with 
a disaffected city in his rear, which was already surging with 
excitement. Accordingly, he left a detachment of Euro- 
peans to guard the cantonment, and then returned to 
Lukhnow, Of all the 3,500 sepoys, scarcely a fourth 
remained true to their colours, and these gradually dropped 
off during the progress of the rebellion, 

On the qth of June there was a mutiny at Jhansi,—a little Mutiny at 
chiefship of Bimdelkund, which had lapsed to the British Jhans, 
government in 1853 from want of natural heirs. The town ah ne. 
was situated about a hundred and forty miles to the south 
of Agra. It was garrisoned entirely by sepoys, and the mutiny 
was of the usual type. The sepoys went about burning and 
murdering ; whilst the Europeans, including women and chil- 
dren, and numbering fifty-Ave m all, took refuge in the fort. 
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At this moment, the Ran{ of Jhansi, the widow of the 
deceased chief, sent guns and elephants to help the 
mutineers. She was a vindictive woman, inflamed with the 
blind ferocity of an oriental, and burning to be revenged on 
the English for not having been entrusted with the adoption 
of a son, and the management of the little principality. 

The fugitives in the fort were short of provisions; they 
could not have held out for twenty-four hours longer. ‘The 
Rant solemnly swore that if they surrendered the fort without 
further fighting, their lives should be spared, and they should 
be conducted in safety to some other station. The rebel 
sepoys took the same oath, and the little garrison were 
tempted to accept the terms, and leave the fort two by two. 
With fiendish treachery the whole fifty-five,—men, women, 
and children,—were seized and bound, and butchered in 
cold blood, by the orders of the Rani. 

Still more terrible and treacherous were the tragedies 
enacted at Cawnpore, a city situated on the Ganges about 
fitty-five miles to the south-west of Lukhnow. Cawnpore 
had been in the possession of the English ever since the 
beginning of the century, and for many years was one of 
the most important military stations in India; but the 
extension of the British empire over the Punjab had 
diminished the importance of Cawnpore; and the last 
European regiment quartered there had been removed to 
the north-west at the close of the previous year. 

In May 1857, there were four native regiments at Cawn- 
pore, numbering 3,500 sepoys. There were no Europeans 
whatever, excepting the regimental officers, and sixty-one 
artitlerymen. ‘To these were added small detachments of 
European soldiers, which had been sent in the hour of 
peril from Lukhnow and Benares during the month of 
May. 

The station of Cawnpore was commanded by Sir Hugh 
Wheeler, a distinguished general in the Company's service, 
who was verging on his seventieth year. He had spent fifty- 
four years in India, and had served only with native troops. 
He must have known the sepoys better than any other 
European in India. He had led them against their own 
countrymen under Lord Lake ; against foreigners during the 
Afghan war ; and against Sikhs during both campaigns in the 
Punjab. 
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The news of the revolt at Meerut threw the sepoys into ap. 
a ferment at every military station in Hindustan. Rumours 1857 
of mutiny, or coming mutiny, formed almost the only topic Faith of 
of conversation; yet in nearly every sepoy regiment the nagent 
European officers put faith in their men, and fondly be- officers in 
lieved that though the rest of the army might revolt, yet Sepoys. 
their own corps would prove faithful. Such was eminently 
the case at Cawnpore, yet Gencral Wheeler secms to have 
known better. Whilst the European officers continued to 
sleep every night in the sepoy lines, the old veteran made 
his preparations for meeting the coming storm. 

European combatants were very few at Cawnpore, but European 
European impeditinenta were very heavy. Besides the wives non-com- 
and families of the regimental officers of the sepoy regi- atants at 
ments, there was a large Kuropean mercantile community. aS wapele: 
Moreover, whilst the 32nd Foot was quartered at Lukhnow, of Ses 
the wives, fainilies, and invalids of the regiment were residing ° 
at Cawnpore. It was thus necessary to secure a place of 
refuge for this miscellaneous multitude of Europeans in 
the event of a rising of the sepoys. Accordingly General 
Wheeler pitched upon some old barracks which had once 
belonged to a European regiment ; and he oidered earth- 
works to be thrown up, and supphes of all kinds to be 
stored up, in order to stand a siege. Unfortunately there 
was fatal neglect somewhere; for when the crisis came the 
defences were found to be worthless, whilst the supplies 
were insufficient for the besieged. 

All this while the adoptcd son of the ex-Peishwa was Nana 
residing at Bithoor, about six miles from Cawnpore. His Sahib, 
real name was Dhundu Punt, but he is better known as “45 
Nana Sahib. The British government had refused to award as % 
him the absurd life pension of eighty thousand pounds ster- of Bithoor 
ling, which had becn granted to his nominal father; but he 
had inherited at least half a million from the ex-Peishwa ; 
and he was allowed to keep six guns, to entertain as many 
followers as he pleased, and to live in half royal state in 
a castellated palace at Bithoor. He continued to nurse 
his grievance with all the pertinacity of a Mahratta; 
but at the same time he professed a great love for 
European society, and was profuse in his hospitalities to 
English officers, and was popularly known as the Raja ot 
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When the news arrived of the revolt at Mecrut on the 
roth of May, the Nana was loud in his professions of at- 
tachment tothe English. He engaged to organise 1,500 
fichting men to act against the sepoys in the event of an 
outbreak. On the 21st of May there was an alarm. Eiro- 
pean Jadics and families, with all European non-combat- 
ants, were removed into the barracks ; and General Wheeler 
actually accepted from the Nana the help of two hundred 
Mahrattas and a couple of guns to guard the treasury. The 
alarm, however, soon blew over, and the Nana took up 
his abode at the civil station at Cawnpore, as a proof of 
the sincerity of his professions. 

At last, on the night of the qth of June, the scpoy regi- 
ments at Cawnpore broke ont in mutiny. They were driven 
to action by the same mad terror wluch had been manifested 
elsewhere, They cared nothing for the Moghul, nothing for 
the payeant king at Delhi; but they had been panic-stricken 
by extravagant stories of coming destruction, It was whis- 
pered amongst them that the parade ground was undermined 
with powder, and that Hindus and Muhammadaus were to 
be assembled on a given day and blown into the air. In- 
toxicated with fear and bhang, they rushed out in the 
darkness, —yelling, shooting, and burning according to their 
wont ; and when their excitement was somewhat spent, they 
marched off towards Dellu. Sir Hugh Wheeler could do 
nothing. He might have retreated with the whole body of 
Europeans from Cawnpore to Allahabad; but there had 
been a mutiny at Allahabad, and moreover he had no means 
of transport. Subsequently he heard that the mutincers had 
reached the first stage on the road to Delhi, and conse- 
quently he saw no ground for alarm. 

Meanwhile the brain of Nana Sahib had been turned by 
wild drearns of vengeance and sovereignty. He tliought 
not only to wreak Ins malice upon the English, but to 
restore the extinct Mahratta empire, and reign over Hindn- 
stan as the representative of the forgotten Peishwas. ‘The 
stampede of the sepoys to Delhi was fatal to his mad ambition. 
He overtook the mutineers, dazzled them with fables of the 
treasures in Wheeler’s entrenchment, and brought them back 
toCawn pore to carry out his vinaictive and visionary schemes. 

At early morning on Saturday, the 6th of June, General 
Wheeler received a letter from the Nana, announcing that 
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he was about to attack the entrenchment. The veteran 
was taken by surprise, but at once ordered all the European 
officers to join the party In the barracks, and prepare for 
the defence. But the mutineers were in no hurry for the 
advance. They preferred booty to battle, and turned aside 
to plunder the cantonment and city, murdering every Chris- 
tian thut came in thew way, and not sparing the houses of 
their own countrymen. They appropriated all the cannon 
anc ammunition in the magazine by way of preparation for 
the siege; but some were wise cnough to desert the rebel 
army, and steal away to their homes with their ul-gotten 
spoul. 

About noon the main body of the mutineers, swelled by 
the numerous retainers of the Nana, got their guns into 
position, and opened fire on the entrenchment. For nine- 
teen days—from the 6th to the 25th of June—the garnson 
struggled manfully against a raking fire and fearful odds, 
amidst scenes of sulfering and bloodshed which cannot be 
reculled without a shudder. It was the height of the hot 
weather in Hindustan. A blazing sun was burning over the 
heads of the besieged ; and to add to their misery, one 
of the barracks containing the sick and wounded was de- 
stroyed by fire. ‘The besiegers, however, in spite of their 
overwhelming numbers, were utterly unable to carry the 
entrenchment by storm, but continued to pour in a raking 
fire, Meanwhile the garrison was starving from want of 
provisions, and hampered by a multitude of helpless women 
and children. Indeed, but ‘for the latter contingency, the 
gallant band would have rushed out of the entrenchment, 
anc cut a way through the mob of scpoys, or perished 
in the attempt. As it was, they could only fight on, waiting 
for reinforcements that never came, until fever, sunstroke, 
hunger, madness, or the enemy’s fire, delivered them from 
their suffering and despair. 

On the 25th June a woman brought a shp of writing 
from the Nana, promising to give a safe passage to Allaha- 
bad to all who were willing to lay down their arms. Had 
there been no women or children the European garrison 
would never have dreamt of surrender, The massacre at 

1 Nana Sahib pretended to grant this boon only to those who were not 


counceted with the acts of Lord Dalhousie, Subsequent events prove 
that this was sheer hypocrisy, 
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Patna a century before had taught a lesson to English 

which ought never to have been forgotten. As it Was nak 
were some who wanted to fight on till the bitter end, ne 
the majority saw that there was no hope for the wome 
the children, the sick or the wounded, except by acce ei 
the proffered terms. Accordingly the pride of Englishmce 
gave way, and an armistice was proclaimed, ose 

Next morning the terms were negotiated, The Enalish 
garrison were to surrender their position, their guns San 
their treasure, but to march out with their arms, and with 
sixty rounds of ammunition in the pouch of every man 
Nana Sahib on his part was to afford a safe conduct to ‘lie 
river bank, about a mile off; to provide carriage for the 
conveyance of the women and children, the sick and the 
wounded ; and to furnish boats for carrying the whole party 
numbering some four hundred and fifty individuals, clown 
the river Ganges to Allahabad. The Nana accepted the 
terms, but demanded the evacuation of the entrenchment 
that very night. General Wheeler protested against this 
proviso, The Nana began to bully, and to threaten that 
he would open fire. He was told that he might carry the 
entrenchment if he could, but that the Pnglish had enoush 
powder left to blow both armies into the uir, Accordingly 
the Nana agreed to wait till the morrow, 

At early morning on the 27th of June the garrison began 
to move from the entrenchment to the place of embarka- 
tion. The men marched on foot; the women and children 
were carried on clephants and bullock-carts, whilst the 
wounded were mostly conveyed in palanguins, Forty boats 
with thatched roofs, known as budzerows, were moored in 
shallow water at a little distance from the bank; and the 
crowd of fugitives were forced to wacde through the river to 
the boats. By nine o'clock the whole four hundred and hfty 
were huddled on board, and the boats prepared to leave 
Cawnpore. 

Suddenly a bugle was sounded, and a murderous fire of 
grape shot and musketry was opened upon the wretched 
passengers from both sides of the river. At the same time 
the thatching of many of the budgerows was found to be 
on fire, and the flames began to spread from boat to boat. 
Numbers were murdered in the river, but at last the firing 
ceased, A few escaped down the river, but only four men 
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survived to tell the story of the massacre.t A mass of fugi- 
tives were dragged ashore ; the women and children, to the 
number of a hundred and twenty-five, were carried off and 
lodged in a house near the head-quarters of the Nana. The 
men were ordered to Immediate execution. One of them 
had preserved a prayer-book, and was permitted to read a 
few sentences of the liturgy to his doomed companions. 
‘Then the fatal order was given; the sepoys poured in a 
volley of musketry, and all was over. 

On the ist of July Nana Sahib went off to his palace at 
Bithoor, and was proclaimed Peishwa. He took his seat 
upon the throne, and was installed with all the ceremonies 
of sovereignty, whilst the cannon roared out a salute in his 
honour. At mght the whole place was illuminated, and the 
hours of darkness were whiled away with feasting and fire- 
works. But lis tnumph was short-lived. The Muhamma- 
dans were plotting against him at Cawnpore. The people 
were leaving the city to escape the coming storm, and were 
taking refuge in the villages. English reinforcements were 
at last coming up from Allahabad, whilst the grecdy sepoys 
were clamouring for money and gold bangles. Accordingly 
the Nana hastened back to Cawnpore, and scattered wealth 
with a lavish hand; and sought to hide his fears by boast- 
ful proclamations, and to drown his anxieties in drink and 
debauchery. 

Within a few days more the number of helpless prisoners 
was Increased to two hundred. There had been a mutiny 
at Futtehgurh, higher up the river, and the fugitives had fled 
in boats to Cawnpore, a distance of eighty miles. They 
knew nothing of what had transpired, and were all taken 
prisoners by the rebels, and brought on shore. The men 
were all butchered in the presence of the Nana; the women 
and children, eighty im number, were sent to join the 
wretched sufferers in the house near the Nana. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill, commanding the Madras Fusi- 
liers,? was pushing up from Calcutta. He was bent on the 


1 The survivors were Lieutenants Mowbray-Thomson, and Delafosse ; 
and Privates Murphy and Sullivan. 

* The Madras Fusiliers was a European regiment which had been 
raised by the Last India Company for local serviee. It fought under 
Clive at Arcot and Plassy. At the amalgamation of the army of the 
Company with that of the Queen it became the so2nd Foot, 
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relief of Cawnpore and Lukhnow, but was delayed on the 
way by the mutinics at Benares an Allahabad. In July 
he was joined at Allahabad by a column under General 
Havelock, who was destined within a few short weeks to 
win a lasting name im history. 

General Havelock was a Queen's officer of forty years 
standing ; but he had seen more service in India than 
perhaps any other officer in Her Majesty’s army. He had 
fought in the first Burma war, the Kabul war, the Gwalior 
campaign of 1843, and the Punjab campaign of 1845-6. 
Fle was a pale, thin, thoughtful man; small wm stature, but 
burning with the aspirations of a puritan hero. Religion 
was the ruling principle of his life, and military glory was 
his master passion. He had just returned to India after 
commanding a division in the Persian war, Abstemious to 
a fault, he was able, in spite of his advancing years, to 
bear up against the heat and rain of Hindustan during the 
deadliest season of the year. 

On the 7th of July General Havelock left Allahabad for 
Cawnpore. ‘The force at his disposal did not exceed 2,000 
men, Europeans and Sikhs. He had heard of the massacre 
at Cawnpore on the 27th of June, and burned to avenge 1 
On the rath of July he defeated a large force of mutineers 
and Mahrattas at Futtehpore. On the 15th he inflicted two 
more defeats on the enemy. Havelock was now within 
twenty-two miles of Cawnpore, and he halted his men to 
rest for the mght. But news arrived that the women and 
children were still alive at Cawnpore, and that the Nana 
had taken the field with a large force to oppose his advance. 
Accordingly Havelock marched fourteen miles that same 
night, and on the following morning, within eight miles of 
Cawnpore, the troops bivouacked beneath some trees. 

On that same night, the 15th of July, the crowning atro- 
city was committed at Cawnpore. ‘The rebels, who had 
been defeated by Havelock, returned to the Nana with the 
tidings of their disaster. 1n revenge the Nana ordered the 
Slaughter of the two hundred women and children, The 
poor victims were literally hacked to death, or almost to 
death, with swords, bayonets, knives, and axes. Next 
morning the bleeding remains of dead and dying were 
dragged to a neighbouring well and thrown in, 

At two o’clock in the afternoon after the massacre, the 
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force under Havelock was again upon the march for Cawn- 
pore. The heat was fearful; many of the troops were 
struck down by the sun, and the cries for water were con- 
tinuous. Put for two miles the column toiled on, and 
then came in sight of the enemy, Havelock had only 1,000 
Jeuropeans and 3oo Sikhs; he had no cavalry, and his 
artillery was inferior, The enemy numbered 5,000 men, 
armed and trained by British officers, strongly entrenched, 
with two batteries of guns of heavy calibre. Tavelock’s 
artillery failect to silence the batteries, and he ordered the 
Iuropeans to charge with the bayonet. On they went in 
the face of a shower of grape, but the bayonet charge was 
as irresistible at Cawnpore as at Assaye. The enemy fought 
for a while ke men in a death strnggle. Nana Sahib was 
with them, but nothing 1s known of Ins exploits. At last 
they broke and fled, ancl there was no cavalry to pursue them, 
As yet nothing was known of the butchery of the women 
and children. Havelock halted for the mght, and next morn- 
ing marched his foree tnto the station at Cawnpore. ‘The men 
beheld the scene of the massacre, and saw the bleeding 
remains in the well, But the murderers had vanished, no 
one knew whither. Havelock advanced to DBithoor, andl 
destroyed the palace of the Mahratta. Subsequently he was 
joincd by General Neill, with remforcements from Alaha- 
bad; and on the 20th of July he set out for the relief of 
Lukhnow, leaving Cawnpore in charge of General Neill. 
The defence of Lukhnow against fifty thousand rebels 
was, next to the stege of Delhi, the greatest event in the 
mutiny. The whole province of Oude was in a blaze of 
insurrection. The alikdars were exasperated at the hard 
measnre clealt out to: them before the appointment of Sir 
Henry Lawrence as Chief Commissioner. Disbanded sepoys, 
returning to their homes in Oude, swelled the tide of dis- 
affection. Bandits that had been suppressed under British 
administration returned to thetr old work of robbery and 
brigandage. All classes took advantage of the anarchy to 
murder the money lenders.) Meanwhile the country was 
bristling with the fortresses of the ‘Talikdars; and the 


1 Money lenders in India are a special institution, The masses are 
ina normal state of debt. They are compelled by custom to incur 
large expenses at every marriage and festival, and in consequenee 
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cultivators, deprived of the protection of the English 
naturally flocked for refuge to the strongholds of their old 
masters, 

The English, who had been lords of Hindustan ever since 
the beginning of the century, had been closely besieveq i 
the Residency at Lukhnow ever since the final outbreak of 
the 30th of May. For nearly two months the garrison had 
held out with a dauntless intrepidity, whilst confidently 
waiting for reinforcements that secmed never to come 
“ Never surrender’? had been from the first the passionate 
conviction of Sir Henry Lawrence; and the massacre at 
Cawnpore on the 27th of June impressed every soldier in 
the garrison with a like resolution. On the 2nd of July the 
Muchi Bawun was abandoned, and the garrison ‘and 
stores removed to the Residency. On the gth of July Sir 
Henry Lawrence was killed by the bursting of a shell in a 
room where he lay wounded ; and his dying counsel to those 
around him was ‘ Never surrender!” 

On the zoth of July the rebel force round Lukhnow heard 
of the advance of General Havelock to Cawnpore, and 
attacked the Residency in overwhelming force. ‘They kept 
up a continual fire of musketry whilst pounding away with 
their heavy guns; but the garrison held their ground against 
shot and shell, and before the day was over the dense masses 
of assailants were forced to retire from the walls, 

Between the zoth and 25th of July General Havelock 


are driven to borrow of money lenders, An cnormons rate of inferest is 
charged, ancl a son becomes responsible for the debts of his father, 

Under native rule loans were regarded as debts of honour, or rather 
of picly. They might possibly be rccovered in a civil tribunal, but 
native courts were hopelessly corrupt, and the judge always appro- 
priated a fourth of the claim as his rightful fee. Accordingly the pay. 
ment was regarded not so munch a legal obligation as an act of piety, 
except in cases of forgery or chealing, 

The introduction of British administration put all such debts on a 
new footing, A money lender could enforce the payment of a decree 
in the civil court ; and lands and personal property were alike treated 
as available assets, Accordingly soon after the annexation of Oude the 
people became very bitter against the Inglish courts, When the eourts 
were closed in conscqnenee of the mutiny, the people wreaked their 
vengeance upon the money lenders. 

A law against usury would searcely remecy the evil, The people 
have been so long accustomed to high rates of interest, that they would 
continue to pay them in spite of the law, from a sense of religious 
obligation, 
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began to cross the Gangcs, and make his way into Oude = .p. 
territory; but he was unable to relieve Lukhnow, His pe 
small force was weakened by heat and fever, and reduced by yyayelook’s 
cholera and dysentery ; whilst the enemy occupied strong campaign 
jositions on both flanks. In the middle of August he fell in Oude : 
back upon Cawnpore. Meanwhile General Neill was threat- its failure. 
ened on his right by the Nana, who re-occupied Bithoor in 

creat strength ; and on his left by a large force of rebel 

sepoys ; and he could not attack either without leaving his 
entrenchment exposed to the other. 

On the 16th of August Havelock left a detachment at Victory at 

Cawnpore, and advanced towards Bithoor with 1,590 men, oe 
He found the enemy drawn up in a position which revealed eee . 
the handiwork of a born general, The infantry were posted petarn to 
jn front of an entrenched battery, which was nearly Cawnpore. 
miusked with sugar canes, and defended with thick ramparts 
ofinud. ‘This position was flanked on both sides by cn- 
trenched quadrangles filled with sepoys, and sheltered by 
plantations of sugar cane.’ Havelock brought up his guns 
and opened fire ; but the infantry had only been posted in 
front of the enemy’s entrencliment to draw the English on. 
‘The moment Havelock’s guns began to fire, the infantry 
retreated into their defences, whilst the batteries poured 
a storm of shot and shell upon the advancing line of the 
British army. Afier twenty minutes Havelock saw that his 
guns made no impression on the encmy’s fire, and ordered a 
charge with the bayonet. Again the English bayonets pre- 
vailed against native batteries, and the enemy fled in all 
directions, Ffavelock, however, had no cavalry for the pur- 
sult, and was compelled once more to fall back on Cawnpore. 
Thus cnded Lavelock’s first campaign for the relief of 
Lukhnow. 

All this while the Mahratta and Rajptt princes remained Rajputs 
loyal to the British government. ‘They had nothing to do ard 
with the sepoy mutiny, for they were evidently taken by ee 
surprise and could not understand it; and if some held yolkar, 
aloof, ancl appeared to awatt events, there were others who 
made common cause with the British government at the 


' The only rehel leader who showed a real genius for war throughout 
the nmtinies was a Mahratta Brahman, in the service of the Nana, 
known as Tantia Topi. No doubt it was Tantia Topt who drew tp 
the rebel army at Bithoor, 
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outset. But the sepoys in the subsidiary armies, who were 
commanded by British officers, were as much terrified and 
troubled by the greasecl cartridges as those in the Bengal 
regiments ; and the revolt at Delhi on the rith of May 
acted npon them in the same way as it acted upon the SCPOys 
in British territories. The Gwalior contingent, which wag 
largely composed of Oude soldiery, was more than once 
inclined to mutiny; but Mahdraja Sindia managed to tem- 
porise with them ; ancl they did not finally break away from 
Gwalior until the following October. At Indore the army of 
Holkar broke out in mutiny and attacked the British Resi. 
dency, and then went off through Gwahor territory to join 
the rebels near Agra; but at that time the Gwalior soldiery 
were tolerably staunch, and refused to accompany them.! 
During the four months that followed the revolt at Delhj 
on the rxth of May, all political interest was centred at the 
ancient capital of the sovereigns of Hindustan, The public 
mind was occasionally distracted by the current of events at 
Cawnpore and Lukhnow, as well as at other stations which 
need not be particularised ; but so long as Delhi remained 
in the hands of the rebels, the native princes were be- 
wildered and alarmed ; and ils prompt recapture was deemed 
of vital importance to the prestige of the British government, 
and the re-establishment of British sovereignty in Hindu. 
stan, The Great Moghul had been little better than a 
mummy for more than half a century; and Bahadur Shah 
was a mere tool and puppet in the hands of rebel SEPoys 3 
but nevertheless the British government had to deal with the 
astounding fact that the rebels were fighting uncer his name 
and standard, just as Afghans and Mahrattas had done in 
the days of Ahmad Shah Durant and Mahadaji Sindia. To 
make matters worse, the roads to Delhi were open from the 


1 Major, afterwards, General Sir [Tenry Durand, who had served for 
eight years as political avent at Bhopal, was residing at Indore at this 
crisis, as agent to the Governor-General in Central India. The Resi- 
dency at Indore held out until the safety of the ladies and their famities 
was secured ; and the subseqnent hospitable reception of the refuvees 
by the late Begum of Bhopal is a touching illustration of the loyalty 
of a native princess towards the British government, 

Sir john Kaye, in the first edition of his history of the sepoy revolt, 
was unfortunately led to give currency fo an untrue statement absut 
Major Durand’s conduet at Indore. It is gratifying to know that before 
he died he publicly retracted the insinuation, 
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south and east; and nearly every outbreak in Hindustan = 4.0, 
was followed by a stampede of mutineers to the old capital 1557 
_of the Moghuls. — 
Meanwhile, in the absence of railways, there were unfor- The 
tunate delays in bringing up troops and guns to stamp out Punjab 
- the fires of rebellion at the head centre.| The highway ise ct 
— from Calentta to Delhi was blocked up by mutiny and eee 

insurrection; and every European soldier sent up from tion of 
“aleutta was stopped for the relief of Benares, Allahabad, India, 
Cawnpore, or Lukhnow. But the possession of the Punjab 
at this crisis proved to be the salvation of the empire. Sir 
John Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner, was calle upon to 
perform almost superhuman work :—to maintain order in a 
newly conquered province; to suppress mutiny and dis- 
affection amongst the very sepoy regiments from Bengal who 
‘were supposed to garrison the country; and to send rein- 
forcements of troops and guns, and supplies of all descrip- 
tions, to the siege of Delhi. Fortunately the Sikhs had been 
only a few short years under British aclministration ; they 
had not forgotten the miseries that prevailed under the native 
government, and could appreciate the many blessings they 
enjoyed under British rule. They were staunch to the 
British government, and eager to be Jed against the rebels. 
' Jn some cases terrible punishment was meted out to 
. mutinous Bengal sepoys within the Punjab;? but the im- 
perial interests at stake were sufficient to justify every severity, 
although all must regret the painful necessity that called for 
such extreme measures, 

On the 8th of June, about a month after the revolt at Barnard’s 
Delhi, Sir Henry Barnard took the field at Alipore, about 24vance to 
‘ten miles from the rebel capital. He defeated an advance !)lhi, Sth 


Coane ce 6 fNRe. 
division of the enemy; and then marched to the Ridge, ° 
















1 The deaths of succesive Commanders-in-chief Icd to other delays, 
The news uf the revolt at Delhi brought General Anson down from - 
Simla to undertake the siege of Delhi; but he died at Kurnal on the 
ath of Moy. Sir Henry Barnard who suceeeded him as Commander- 
iu-chief, died on the sth July, General Reed sneceeded Barnard, but 
was compelléd by ill health to vesign the appointment on the 17th 
July. General Wilson of the Bengal artillery then took the command, 
whilst Colunel Baird Smith was chief engineer. : 

2 The wholesale executions in the 26th regiment of native infantry, 
which were carried out by the late Mr. Cooper, can only be justified by 
stern necessity, 
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and re-occupied the old cantonment which had been 
abandoned on the rth of May. So far it was clear that 
the rebels were unable to do anything in the open field, 
although they might fight bravely under cover, ‘They 
numbered about thirty thousand strong; they had a very 
powerful artillery, and ample stores of ammunition ; whilst 
there was an abundance of provisions within the city through: 
ont the siege. 

The defences of Delhi covered an area of three square 
miles. The walls consisted of a series of bastions, about 
sixteen feet high, connected by long curtains, with occasional 
martello towers to aid the flanking fire. Every bastion was 
mounted with eleven guns; namely, one on the salient, 
three on each face, and two on each flank. Both bastions 
and curtains were built of masonry about twelve feet thick, 
Running round the base of these bastions and curtains was 
a berm or terrace varying in width from fifteen to thirty feet, 
having on its exterior edge a wall loop-holed for musketry, 
The whole was surrounded by a ditch twenty feet deep and 
twenty-five feet wide On the eastern side of the city the 
river Jumna ran past the palace of the king and the old 
state prison of Selimgurn, The bridge of boats leading to 
Meerut was in front of Selimgurh. 

There were seven gates to the city, namely, Lahore gate, 
Ajmir gate, Turkoman gate, Delhi gate, Mori gate, Kabul 
gate, and Kashmir gate. The principal street was the 
Chandni Chouk, which ran in a direct line from the Delhi 
gate to the palace of the Moghuls. The great mosque, 
known as the Juma Musjid, stands on a rocky eminence 
at the back of the Chandni Chouk. 

~The British camp on the Ridge presented a picture at 
once varied and striking ;—long lines of European tents, 
thatched hovels of the native servants, rows of horses, parks 
of artillery, English soldiers in their grey linen coats and 
trousers, Sikhs with their red ancl blue turbans, Afghans with 
their gay head-dresses and coloured saddle-cloths, and the 
Ghorkas in Kilmarnock hats and woollen coats. ‘There 


1 Akeeting of the Bengal Army, Vondon, 1858, Bacon's Lerst Zn 
pressions of Hinaustan, London, 1837. The loop-holed wall was a 
continuation of the escarp or inner wall of the difch. The counter- 
scarp, or outer wall of the ditch, was not of masonry, but was a mere 
earthen slope of easy inchue. 
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were but few Hindu sepoysin the British ranks, but the .p. 
native servants were very numerous. In the rear were the 1% 

pooths of the native bazars; and further out in the plain 
were thousands of camels, bullocks and baggage horses. 
Still further to the rear was a small river crossed by two 
pridges ; but the bridges were subsequently biown up, On 
the extreme right of the camp, on a spot nearest the city 
walls, was a battery on an eminence, known as the Mound 
pattery, which faced the Mori gate. Ward by was Hindu 
Rao’s? house, the head-quarters of the army during the 
siege. From the summit of the Ridge was to be seen the 
river Jumna winding along to the left of the city ;—the 
pridge of boats, the towers of the palace, the minarets of 
the great mosque of the Juma Musjid, the house roofs and 
gardens of the doomed city, and the picturesque walls, with 
batteries here and there sending forth white clouds of smoke 
among the green foliage that clustered round the ramparts. 

To the right of the Mound battery was the old suburb Old 
known -as the Subzi Mundi. It was the vegetable bazar suburbs. 
which figures in the scandalous stories of the later Moghul | 
princes as the scene of their frolics and debaucheries. It 
was occupied by old houses, gardens with high walls, and 
narrow streets and lanes; and thus it furnished the very 
cover which makes Asiatics brave.2 Similar suburbs inter- 
vened between the actual defences of Delhi and the whole 
line of the English position. 

For many weeks the Brinsh army on the Ridge was Delay of 
unable to attempt siege operations. It was, in fact, the be- siege 
sieged, tather than the besiegers ; for although the bridges CPeraHons 
in the rear were blown up, the camp was exposed to 
continual assaults from all the other sides. 

? On the 23rd of June, the hundredth anniversary of the 
| battle of Plassy, the enemy made a greater effort than ever 


1 Hindu Rao is one of the forgotten celebrities who flourished 
about fifty years ago,” Ile was a brother of Baiza Bai, the ambitious 
widow of Daulat Rao Sindia, who worried Lord William Bentinck, 
Hindu Rao had a claim to the throne of Gwalior, but was out- 
witted by his strong-minded sister, and sent to live at Delhion a lakh of 
mpees per annum, 4¢, ten thousand pounds a year. Like the great 
Jaswant Rae Holkar, he was a victim to cherry brandy. 

2 The Subzi Mundi was subsequently cleared from all the rubbish 
and #érts, At the Imperial Assemblage at Delhi, on the fst of January, 
1877, it formed the site of part of the Vice-Regal encampment, 
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A.D, to carry the British position, The attack began on the right 
1357 from the Subzi Mundi, its object being to capture the 
General lound battery. Finding it impossible to carry the battery, 
assault the rebels confined themselves to a,hand to hand conflict 
~ on the in the Subzi Mundi. The deadly struggle continued for 
British many hours; and as the rebels came up in overwhelming 
aara yale numbers, it was fortunate that the two bridges in the rear 
é ‘had been blown up the night before, or the assault might 
have had a different termination, It was not until after 
sunset that the enemy was compelled to retire with the 
loss of a thousand men. Sinular actions were frequent 
during the month of August ; but meanwhile reinforcements 

were coming up, and the end was drawing nigh. 
Prepara- In the middle of August, Brigadier John Nicholson, one of 
tions for the most distinguished officers of the ime, came up from the 
storinmg = Punjab with a brigade and siege train. On the 4th of Septem- 
aaa ber a heavy train of artillery was brought in from Feroze- 
and pore. The British force on the Ridge now exceeded 8,000 
September. men. Hitherto the artillery had been too weak to attempt 
to breach the city walls; but now ffly-four heavy guns 
were brought into position and the siege began in earnest. 
Irom the 8th to the xzath of September four batteries 
poured in a constant storm of shot and shell; number one 
was directed against the Kashinir bastion, number two 
against the nght flank of the Kashmir bastion, number 
three against the Water bastion, and number four against 
the Kashmir and Water gates and bastions. On the 13th 
of September the breaches were declared to be practicable, 
and the following morning was fixed for the final assault 

upon the doomed city. 

Final At three o’clock in the morning of the 14th September, 
assault, three assaulting columns were formed im the trenches, whilst 
r4th Sep- g fourth was kept in reserve. The first column was led by 


tember. = Brigadier Nicholson; the second by Brigadier “Jones; the 
third by Colonel Campbell ; and the fourth, or reserve, by 
Brigadier Longfield. : 

Fighting The powder bags were laid at the Kashmir gate by 

inside Lieutenants Home and Salkeld. The explosion followed, 

Dethi, = and the third column rushed in, and pushed towards the 

te ‘0 Juma Musjid. Meanwhile the first column under Nicholson 


escaladed the breaches near the Kashmir gate, ancl pushed 
along the ramparts towards the Kabul gate, carrying the 
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several bastions in the way. Here it was met by the second = a., 
column under Brigadier Jones, who had escaladed the 1557 
breach at the Water bastion. The advancing columns were ~~ 
met by a ceaseless fire from terraced houses, mosques, and 

other buildings ; and John Nicholson, the hero of the day, 

whilst attempting to storm a narrow street near the Kabul 

gate, was struck down by a shot and mortally wounded, 

Then followed six days of desperate warfare. No quarter 

was given to men with arms in their hands; but women 

and children were spared, and only a few of the peaceable 
inhabitants were sacrificed during the storm, 

On the zoth of September the gates of the old fortified Capture of 
palace of the Moghuls: were broken open, but the royal the palace: 
inmates had fled. No one was left bnt a few wounded oe 
sepoys and fugitive fanatics. The old king, Bahadur Shah, Tepitee ° 
had gone off to the great mausoleum withont the city, known yun’s 
as the tomb of Humayun. Jt was a vast quadrangle raised tomb. 
on terraces and inclosed with walls. It contained towers, 
buildings, and monumental marbles, in memory of different 
members of the once distingui~hed family; as well as ex- 
tensive gardens, surrounded with cloistered cells for the 
accommodation of pilgrims. 

On the 21st of September Captain Hodson rode to the Hodson’s 
tomb, arrested the king, and brought him back to Delhi arrest of 
with other members of the family, and lodged them in the the king : 
palace. The next day he went again with a hundred horse- one 
men, and arrested two sens of the king in the midst of a princes. 
crowd of armed retatners, and brought them away in a 
native carriage. Near the city the carriage was surrounded 
by a tumultuous crowd ; and Hodson, who was afraid of a 
rescue, shot both princes with his pistol, and placed their 
bodies in a public place on the walls for all men to see. 

Thus fell the imperial city; captured by the army under Re. 
Brigadier Wilson before the arrival of any of the reinforcements occupation 
from England. The losses wereheavy. From the beginning oe relhi : 

: : Ss : USses, 
of the siege to the close the British army at Delhi had nearly 
4,000 killed and wounded. The casualties on the side of 
the rebels were never estimated. ‘Two bodies of sepoys 
broke away from the city, and fled down the valleys of the 
Jumna and Ganges, followed by two flying columns under 
Bngadiers Greathed and Showers. But the great mutiny 
and revolt at Delhi had been stamped out; and the flag 
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of England waved triumphantly over the capital of 


~ Hindustan. 


The capture of Delhi, in Septem ber 1857, was the turning 
point in the sepoy mutinics. ‘The revolt was crushed beyond 
redemption ; the rebels were deprived of their head centre ; 
and the Moghul king was a prisoner at the mercy of the 
power whom he had defied. But there were still troubles 
in India. Lukhnow was still beleagured by a rebel army, 
and insurrection still ran riot in Oude and Rohilkund, 

In the middle of August General Havelock had fallen 
back on Cawnpore, after the failure of his first campaign 
for the relief of Lukhnow. Five weeks afterwards Havelock 
made a second attempt under better auspices. Sir Colip 
Campbell had arrived at Calcutta as Commander-in-chief, 
Sir James Outram had come up to Allahabad. On the 16th 
of September, whilst the British troops were storming the 
streets of Delhi, Outram joined Havelock and Neill at 
Cawnpore with 1,400 men. As senior officer he might have 
assumed the command; but with generous chivalry, the 
“ Bayard of India” waived his rank in honour of Havelock, 

On the 2zoth of September General Havelock crossed the 
Ganges into Oude at the head of 2,500 men, ‘The next day 
he defeated a rebel army, and put it to flight, whilst four of 
the enemy’s guns were captured by Outram at the head of 
a body of volunteer cavalry. On the 23rd Havelock routed 
a still larger rebel force which was strongly posted at a 
garden in the suburbs of Lukhnow, known as the Alumbagh. 
He then halted to give his soldiers a day’s rest. On the 
25th he was cutting his way through the streets and lanes of 
the city of Lukhnow ;—running the gauntlet of a deadly 
and unremitting fire from the houses on both sides of the 
streets, and also from guns which commanded them. On 
the evening of the same day he entered the British en- 
trenchments ; but in the moment of victory a chance shot 
carried off the gallant Neill. 

The defence of the British Residency at Lukhnow is a 
glorious episode in the national annals. The fortitude of 


the beleaguered garrison was the admiration of the world. 


The ladies nursed the wounded, and_ performed every 


‘womanly duty, with self-sacrificing heroism ; and when the 
fight was over they received the well-merited thanks of 


4 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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During four long months the garrison had known nothing — avn, 

of what was going on in the outer world. They were = 1$57 

aware of ube advance and retreat of Havelock, and that . 

was all, At last, on the 23rd of September, they heard the oe 

booming of the guns at the Alumbagh, On the morning of Lukhnow, 

the 25th they could sce something of the growing excite- 

ment in the city; the people abandoning their houses and 

flying across the river, Still the guns of the rebels kept up 

a heavy cannonade upon the Residency, and volleys of 

musketry continucd to pour upon the besieged from the 

loopholes of the besiegers, But soon the firing was heard 

from the city; the welcome sounds came nearer and nearer. 

The excitement of the garrison grew beyond control. 

Presently the releving force was seen fighting its way 

towards the Residency. Then the pent up feelings of the 

garrison burst forth in deafening cheers; and wounded men 

in hospital crawled out to join in the chorus of welcotne. 

Then followed personal greetings as officers and men came 

pouring in. Hands were frantically shaken on all sides. 

Rough bearded soldiers took the children from their mothers’ 

arms, kissed them with tears rolling down their checks, and 

thanked God that they had come in time to save them 

from the fate that had befallen the sufferers at Cawnpore. 

Thus after a siege of nearly four months Havelock sue- Second 
ceeded in relieving Lukhnow. But it was a reinforcement relief by 
rather than a relief, and was confined to the British Resi- Sir Colin 

| ; eee ate pila ae Ves n Spell, 
dency. ‘The siege was not raised ; and the city of Lukhnow november 
remained two months longer in the hands of the rebels. " 
Sir James Outram assumed the command, but was com- 
pelled to keep on the defensive. Meanwhile reinforcements 
were arriving from England. In November Sir Colin Camp- 
bell reached Cawnpore at the head of a considerable army. 
He left General Windham with 2,000 men to take charge 
of the entrenchment at Cawnpore; and then advanced 
against Lukhnow with 5,000 men and thirty guns. He 
carried several of the enemy’s positions, cut his way to the 
Residency, and at last brought away the beleaguered garrison, 
with all the ladies and children. But not even then could 
he disperse the rebels and re-occupy the city, Accordingly 
he left Outram at the head of 4,000 men in the neighbour- 
hood of Lukhnow, and then returned to Cawnpore. 
On the 24th of November, the day after leaving Lukhnow, 
UU 2 
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General Havelock was carried off by dysentery, and burieil 
in the Alumbagh, His death spread a gloom over India, 
but by this time his name had become a household worl 
wherever the [english language was spoken, In the hour of 
surprise and panic, as successive stories of mutiny and 
rebellion reached England, and culminated in the revolt at 
Delhi and massacre at Cawnpore, the victories of Havelock 
revived the drooping spirits of the British nation, and stirred 
up all hearts to glorify the hero who had stemmed the tide 
of disaffection and disaster, ‘The death of Havelock, follow. 
ing the story of the capture of Delhi, and told with the same 
breath that proclaimed the deliverance at Lukhnow, was 
received in. England with a universal sorrow that will never 
be forgotten, so long as men are living who can recall the 
memory of the mutinies of Fifty-seven. 

Sir Colin Campbell was approaching Cawnpore, when he 
heard the roi of a distant cannonade, ‘There was another 
surprise, and unfortunately another disaster. Tantia Topt 
had come once more to the front. That wonderful Mah- 
yatta Brahman had made his way from the side of Nana 
Sahib to the capital of Sindia; and had persuaded the 
Gwalior contingent to break out tn open revolt, and march 
against Cawnpore. General Windham was an officer of 
distinction. Tle had earned his laurels in the Crimean 
campaign, but he was unfamiliar with Asiatic warfare. Te 
went out to meet the rebels, and routed the advanced body; 
but he was outwitted by the consummate genins of ‘Tanua 
Topi, He found himself outflanked, and took alarm, an! 
feil back upon the entrenchment ; leaving not only his camp 
equipage and stores, but the whole city of Cawnpore in the 
hands of the rebel sepoys.' To crown all, the bridge ef 
bouts over the Ganges, by which Sir Colin Campbell was 
expected to cross the river on his way to Cawnpore, was in 
imminent danger of being destroyed by the rebels. 

lortuunately the bridge escaped the vigilance of Tantia 

+ Major Adye of the Royal Artillery was present at the engagement 
and lo ttwo of his yuns, In sheer desperation he went out at night 
with a small party, and succeeded in finding his guns and bringing thea 
back in triumph. It thus appeared that not even Tantia ‘Topt evil 
persunde Asiatics to keep on guard against a night attack ; and ha! 
Windham beaten up the enemy’s quarters at midnight he might possiliy 
have retrieved hisdivaster, Major Adye is now General Sir John Adje, 
Governor of the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
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Topi, and Sir Colin Campbell reached the entrenchment in A.D. 
safety. His first act was to despatch the garrison from 1857 
Lukhnow, together with his sick and wounded, down the oi joy 
river to Allahabad. He then took the field and routed the Campbell 
Gwalior rebels that repulsed General Windham, and drove at Cawn- 
them out of Cawnpore. The naval brigade under Sir pore! 
William Peel gained great renown during these operations, ae 
handling their 24-pounders like playthings ; whilst Generals Gwalior 
Little and Mansfield and Brigadier H ope Grant distinguished rebels. 
themselves in the pursuit of the rebels. 

In January, 1858, the ex-king Bahadur Shah was tried by Triat and 
a military commission at Delhi, and found guilty of ordering transporta- 
the inassacre of Christians, and of waging war against the fon of the 

- ex-king of 
British government. Sentence of death was recorded 5.4; 
against him ; but ultimately he was sent to Rangoon, with 
his favourite wife and her son, and kept under surveillance 
as a state prisoner until his death five years afterwards, 

The subsequent history of the sepoy revolt is little more Lord 
than a detail of the military operations of British troops for ©ly¢e’s 
the dispersion of the rebels and restoration of order and law. = Gude 
Sir Colin Campbell, now Lord Clyde, undertook a general and Rohil- 
campaign against the rebels m Oude and Rohilkund, and kund: | 
restored order and law throughout those disaffected pro- Ovlram's é 
vinces ; whilst Sir James Outram drove the rebels out of eee 
Lukhnow, and re-established British sovereignty in the 
capital of Oude. 

At the same time a column from Bombay under Sir Hugh Brilliant 
Rose, and another from Madras under General Whitlock, campaign 
carried out a similar work in Central India and Bundelkund, ee h Rose 
History has scarcely done justice to the brilliant campaign of jn ea) 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India from the borders of the India, 
Bombay Presidency to the banks of the Jumna. The military 
operations of Lord Clyde, were on a far larger scale, but they 
were conducted in an open and well-peopled country. The 
campaign of Sir. Hugh Rose was carried out amidst the 
jungles, ravines, and broken ground of the Vindhya 
mountains, and the equally secluded region of Bundelkund, 
which for centuries had set the Muhammadan power at 


» defiance. With a small but well appointed force, a tithe of 


-. that under Lord Clyde's command, Sir Hugh Rose captured 
fortresses and walled towns, fought battles against enormous 
odds, and never for a moment gave the enemy time to 
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breathe. He besieged and captured the rebel fortross of 
Jhansi, where Tantia Topi had come to the help of the Ran} 
‘The bloody-minded Ranf fled to the jungles; and Tantiq 
Topi escaped to the north-east, and concentrated a rebel 
army of 20,000 men near Kalpf on the Jumna. After some 
desperate actions, Sir Hugh Rose utterly routed Tantia Topi 
and scattered his forces in all directions. Sir Hugh Rose 
considered that he had now brought his campaign in Central 
India to a glorious close ; and he congratulated the troops 
under his command at having marched a thousand miles and 
captured a hundred guns. 

But Sir Hugh Rose had reckoned without his host, At 
this very time the irrepressible Mahratta Brahman, Tantia 
Topi, had secretly proceeded to Gwalhor, the capital of 
Mahdraja Sindia. He had made Gwalior the rallying 
point for all the scattered troops of the rebel army ; ‘and 
organised a conspiracy against Sindia to be supported 
by the rebels as fast as they arnved. The plot was dis- 
covered in time by the Maharaja and his minister, Dinkur 
Rao; and it was plain that neither the one nor the other 
could have felt the slightest sympathy in a movement for 
upsetting the British government and restoring a dynasty 
of Peishwas, 

Dinkur Rao counselled the Mahdraja to adopt a defensive 
policy until a British force arrived from Agra. But Sindia 
was young and enthusiastic, and anxious to show his loyalty 
to the British government. Accordingly he marched out with . 
8.000 men and twenty-five guns to altack the rebel army, 
The result was one of those surprises and disasters which 
characterised different epochs of the mutiny. Sindia’s army 
deserted him, and cither joined the rebels or returned to 
Gwalior. Llis own body-guard remained with him, and 
fought against the rebels with the old Mahratta spirit, but 
they suffered heavily in the action. Sindia was thus com- 
pelled to fly to Dholepore on the road to Agra, where he 
was joined by Dinkur Rao. 

The city of Gwalior, with all its guns, stores, and treasure, 
was thus abandoned to the rebels. Nana Sahtb was pro- 
claimed Peishwa ; and a revolution was beginning of which 
no one at Gwalior could see the ending. In the beginning 
of June, 1858, in the height of the hot weather, a new rebel 
army, Numbering 18,000 men, had sprung into existence in 
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Central India under the command of Tantia Topia, with all a.p, 
the famous artillery of Sinaia at his disposal. . 1957 

‘This astounding state of affairs soon called Sir Hugh Rose pea y 
to the front. On the 16th of June he defeated a rebel force Sis ‘Tach? 
which was posted in the cantonment at Morar, The next Rose. ° 
day he was joined by a column under Brigadier Smith 5 and 
on the 18th all the rebel entrenchments and positions were 
stormed and captured. During these operations the Rant 
of Jhansi fought on the side of the rebels in male attire, 

She was killed by a trooper before her sex was discovercd ; 
and is said to have courted her fate to escape the punishment 
of her crimes. 

Tantia Topi, however, was a born general, and his genius Dashing 
never deserted him. We made good his retreat from charge of 
Gwalior with 6,o00 men, and carried away thirty  field- oe 
pieces. But his case was hopeless, Two days afterwards, a 
Brigadier Robert Napier, the present Lord Napier of 
Magdala, dashed amongst the retreating force with 600 
horsemen and six field guns, and put them to flight, whilst 
recovering nearly all the artillery they had carried away. 

This successful action was regarded as one of the most 
brilliant exploits in the campaign. 

In spite of these crushing defeats, Tantia Topi evaded all Pursuit of 
pursuit for ten months longer. Different columns strove to ‘fantia 
hem him in; but the active Mahratta, with all the spirit ae 
and pertinacity of his race, made his way to the banks reP 
of the Nerbudda with a large body of fugitives, mounted 
on the small hardy pomes of India, With all the per- 
tinacity of a Mahratta, he still ching to the wild hope 
of reaching the western Dekhan, and creating anew Mabhratta 
empire in the dominions of the ex-Peishwa, which had been 
British territory for more than forty years. Whether it was 
possible for hint to have raised a Mahratta insurrection 1s a 
problem he was never destined to solve. 

Tantia Topi was driven back by the Bombay troops, and Capture 
never crossed the Nerbudda. From that time Tantia ‘Topi and execu- 
and the British troops appeared to be playing at hunting "9" 
the hare all over Central India. He and his men rode 
incredible distances, and often appeared to be in several 
places at once. At last a cordon of hunters surrounded 
him. He was driven into the western deserts of Rajputana, 
but compelled, from want of supplies, to double back on 
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Bundelkund. In April, 1859, his hiding-place in the jungles 
wis betrayed by one of his own rebel generals ; and he 
was arrested by Major Meade, and tried, convicted, and 
hanged, to the general satisfaction of all concerned. 

Tantia Topi was a cruel and crafty villain, with a clever- 
ness that calls to mind the genius and audacity of the old 
Mahratta Peishwas. He was no doubt the originator of the 
rebellion of the Nana Sahib, and the prime mover in the 
massacres at Cawnpore; whilst the Nana was a mere tool 
and puppet in his hands, like Mahdraja Sahu in the hands of 
the Peishwas. Could the Nana have succecded in gaining 
a throne, he would most probably have been imprisoned or 
murdered by Tantia Topi; and Tantia Topi would have 
founded one of those dynasties of ministerial sovereigns 
which so often sprung into existence in the palmy days of 
Brahmanical rule.! 


l The death of Tantia Topi has carried the reader beyond the 
mu'inies into the year 1839. In the next chapter it will be necessary Lo 
revert to the cluse of the mutinies in 1858. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IMPEREAL RULE: CANNING: ELGIN: LAWRENCE: MAYO: 
NORTHBROOK AND LYTTON, 


1858 To 1880, 


On the rst of November 1858, the proclamation of Her avn. 
Majesty Queen Victoria brought the sepoy revolt to a close. 1555-1859 
It was the Magna Charta of India, and was translated into. ~ 
all the languages of the country. It announced the transfer Q,,cen's 
of the direct government of India from the Company to preclama- 
the Crown. It confirmed all existing dignities, rights, usages, ton, Ist 
and treaties.! It assured the people of India that the Novem- 
cs ee ber, 1858, 
British government had neither the nght nor the desire to 
tamper with their religion or caste. It granted a general 
amnesty to all mutineers and rebels, excepting only those 
who had been directly implicated in the murders. 
In January, 1859, Lord Canning: published a despatch Rebellion 
from Lord Clyde, declaring that rebellion no longer existed ended, 
in Oude.? The campaign was at an end, for no organised ‘°° 


1 The administrative results of the transfer of the government of India 
from the last India Company to the Crown may be summed up in a 
few words, The Governor-General became a Viceroy. Non-olheials, 
natives and Europeans, were introduced into the so-called levislative 
councils at the different Presidencies, and imto the legislative council of 
the Viccroy, The Company’s army was amalgamated with the Queen’s 
army, The Company’s Courts of Appeal at the different Presidencies, 
known as the Suddar Courts, in which the judges were selected from 
the Civil Service, were amalyamated with the Supreme Courts, in which 
the judges were sent out from England under the nomination of the 
Crown, The new Courts are now known as High Courts, 

> Oude was disarmed after the rebellion, just as the Punjab had been 
disarmed after the annexation, The number of arms collected was 
very large; there were 684 cannon, 186,000 fire-arms, 560,000 
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armies of rebels remained in the field ; but hordes of armed 
men, of whom Tantia Topi was a type, were still lighting as 
it were with halters round their necks. But brigades and 
detachments were in motion from the Nerbudda river tg 
the north-east frontier of Oude; and the work of tramplin 
out the last embers of the great conflagration was gradually 
brought to a close. 

During the cold weather of 1859 Lord Canning left Cal. 
cutta for a tour in the upper provinces. In November he 
held a grand durbar at Agra, at which his dignified presence 
created an impression amongst the native princes which wags 
never forgotten. He acknowledged the services rendered 
to the British government during the nutimes by Mahdraja 
Sindia, the Raja of Jaipur, and others. At the same time, as 
the representative of Her Majesty, he publicly announced 
the concession to native rulers of the night of adopting a 
son, who should succeed to the government of their several 
principalities in the event of a failure of natural heirs. 

In March, 1862, Lord Canning left India for ever. The 
leading event of his admimstration was the sepoy revolt ; 
but it was followed by measurcs of economy and reform 
which proved him to be one of the most conscientious and 
hard-working statesmen that ever governed India. Unfor- 
tunately his career was rapidly brought to a close. He died 
the following June, and was buricd in Westminster Abbey. 


Lord Elgin succeeded Lord Canning as Vicerey of India, 
Fis administration was short, but was marked by two events 
which will always find a place in history ; namely, a little 
mountain expedition on the north-west frontier which led to 
an expensive campaign, and a mission to Bhutan which led 
to a still more disastrous war. 

The frontier of British India westward of the river Indus, 
was formed in 1849 by a chain of mountains, which ran 
southward from the Hindu Kush into Sinde, and served as 
a natural wall between the Punjab and Afghanistan.) These 


swords, 50,000 spears, and more than 600,000 weapons of other 
descriptions ; whilst more than 1,500 fortresses, great and small, were 
demolished or dismantled, 

1 ‘The wall is notcontinuous, It is piereed by the Khaiber Pass which 
leads to Kabul, and the Bolan Pass which leads to Quetia and Kandahar, 
Other passes were discovered during the campaigns of 1878-79. 
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mountains are known as the Sulaiman range. They are 
inhabited hy tribes who are closely akin to the Afghans; 
equally bloodthirsty and treacherous, and still more ignorant 
and barbarous. They have no government, but each tribe 
has its own council of elders, known as the Jirgah, They are 
Muhammadans of the worst type; intolerant and_priest- 
ridden. ‘They always carry arms, such as matchlocks and 
short swords, whether grazing cattle, tilling the soil, or 
driving beasts of burden; for every tribe has its internecine 
war, every family its hereditary blood feud, and every man 
his personal enemy, At the same time, whenever they are 
exposed to the assaults of an invader, they forget all their 
feuds and quarrels, and make common cause against the 
foreigner.’ 

In the old days of Runjeet Singh and his successors, the 
mountain tribes were always ready to carry fire and sword 
into the bordering villages of Sikhs and Hindus, on the side 
of the Punjab. They plundered homesteads, slaughtered 
all who opposed them, and carried off women, children, and 
cattle, Since the British conquest of the Punjab there has 
heen a vast improvement in the state of affairs on the 
_ frontier ; and the mountain tribes have been kept out of the 
plains by the Punjab Irregular Force organised by Lord 
Dalhousie. 

The most important British district on the line of frontier 
is that of Peshawar, It is the key of the whole position, It 
extends from the fort of Attock, at the junction of the Kabul 
and Indus rivers, westward as far as the mouth of the 
Khaibar Pass, which leads to Kabul. Accordingly the 
British cantonment at Peshawar has always been held by 
a large force of the regular army, 

Torty miles to the north of Attock is a village, or group of 
villages, called Sitana. The settlement is situated outside the 
frontier, on the eastern face of a square mass of rock, eight 
thousand feet high, known as the Mahabun mountain.? It 


1 The data respecting the population of the Sulaiman range, is con- 
densed from a Report on the independent tribes of the north-west 
frontier, drawn wp many years ago by Sir Richard Temple. The 
orizinal extract will be found in page 27 of the Blue Book on 
Afghanistan, published in 1878. 

* The whole region is classic ground, the scene of Alexander's inva- 
sion of India, The Mahabun mountain has been identifed with the 
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had been occupied ever since 1831, or thereabouts, by a 
colony of Hindustani fanatics from Bengal. These men 
were a sect of Muhammadan puritans, known as Wahabis 
who affect a strict and ascetic way of life, such as prevailed 
in the time of the Prophet, and denounce ali commentaries 
on the Koran, and all such modern innovations as the 
worship of relics. The Hindustani fanatics at Sitana were 
dangerous neighbours, They were brigands as well as 
bigots, like the zealots described by Josephus. They com- 
mitted frequent raids on British territory, being inspired by 
religious hatred as well as love of plunder; and strange to 
say, they were recruited from time to time with men and 


money from disaffected Muhammacans in Patna and other 


localities in Bengal, at least twelve hundred miles off In 
1858 they were driven out of Sitana by General Sir 
Sydney Cotton, who commanded at Peshawar; but the 
only retired to Mulka, on the further slope of the Mahabun 
mountain; and in 1862 they returned to Sitana and renewed 
their depredations, 

In 1863 a British force of 5,000 men, under General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, was sent to root out the Hindustani 
fanatics from Mulka as well as Sitana. It would however 
have proved a dificult operation to march a column up the 
side of a steep mountain in the face of swarms of moun- 
taineers and fanatics ; and then after capturing Sitana, to 
march over a crest 8,000 feet high, in order to attack a 
strong force at Mulka on the further slope. Accordingly 
it was resolved to reach the slope in question by a narrow 
gorge that ran along the western face of the Mahabun moun- 
tain, and was known as the Umbeyla pass; and thus to 
take Mulka, as it were, in the rear.+ 


natural fortress of Aornos, which was captured by the Macedonians. 
Altock has been identified with Taxila, the first city entered by the 
great conqueror after the passage of the Indus, 

1 See Silane: @ Mountain Campaign on the Borders of Afghanistan. 
By Colonel John Adye, R.A. ‘The author is largely indebted to this 
valuable contribution to military history. Coloncl, now General Sir 
John Adye, maintains that the Flindu Kush and not the Sulaiman range 
is the true frontier of our British Indian empire. The author would add 
that if we accept the Hindu Kush as onr mountain fortress, then, to use 
a technical phrase, Afghan-Turkistan is our berm and the Oxus our 
ditch, Russia already holds the glacis as represented by Bokhara and 
Khiya, sake 
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Whilst however one side of the Umbeyla Pass was formed 
by the Mahabun mountain, the other side was formed by 
another steep height, known as the Guru mountain ; and 
beyond the Guru mountain were many strong tribes, known 
as Bonairs and Swatis; and above all there was a certain 
warrior priest, known as the Akhoond of Swat, who exercised 
a powerful influence as prince and pontiff over many of the 
tribes far and wide. Then again the Umbeyla Pass was 
oulsicle the British frontier, and really belonged to the 
Bonairs, It was, however, imagined that the Afghan 
mountaineers could have no sympathy with the Hindustani 
fanatics ; especially as the Akhoond of Swat had fulminated 
his spiritual thunder against the Hindustani fanatics at Mutka 
and Sitana, in a way which betokened a deadly sectarian 
hostility, Moreover, as the Umbeyla pass was only nine 
miles long, it was possible to reacn Mulka and destroy the 
village before Bonatrs or Swatis could know what was 
going on. 
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Unfortunately the Hindustani fanatics were too sharp for British 


the British authorities. They got an inkling of the coming 
expedition, and sent out letters to all the neighbouring tribes, 
They declared that the Inglish infidels were coming to 
devastate the monntains and subvert the religion of the 
tribes. It was cunningly added that in the first instance the 
infidels would say that they only came to destroy the Hindus- 
tanis ; but if once they got into the mountain, every one 
of the tribes would share the fate of the Hindustanis. 
Unconsciously General Chamberlain played into the hands 
of the Hindustanis. He told the neighbouring uribes that he 
was going to destroy Mulka, but that he had no intention what- 
ever of interfering with any one but the Hindustanis. He 
entered the Umbeyla pass before he could receive any reply ; 
but on getting three parts of the way, he was compelled to 
halt for the baggage, He senton a party to reconnaitre the 
Chumla valley, which intervened between the pass and 
Mulka, and then it was found that the Guru mountain 
was swarming with armed men, Accordingly the recon- 
noitring party had much difficulty in returning to the 
camp; and it was soon evident that the British force had 
been drawn into a defile; and that it would be impos- 
sible to advance withont reinforccments, and almost equally 
impossible to return to British terntory. : 
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The movements of the British force had excited the sus- 


picions of the tribes by confirming all that the Hindustanis 


had said. ‘The Bonairs were exasperated at the violation 


uprising of Of their territory, 1 without any previous reference to their 
the tribes: council of elders. Fear and alarm spread far and wide, 
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and the tribes flocked to the Guru mountain from all 
quarters, ‘The Akhoond of Swat came in person with 15,000 
men. The mount.in tribes on the Mahabun made common 
cause with the Hindustanis in resisting the invaders, In a 
word, General Chamberlain was threatened by swarms of 
matchlock men on his two flanks, whilst his rear was blocked 
up by mules, camels, and other impedimenta. Under such 
circumstances he was compelled to keep off the enemy as he 
best could, and wait for reinforcements, or for orders to retire, 
‘To make matters worse, he himself was wounded; whilst 
Lord Elgin was dying at Dhurmsala in the Himalayas. 

At this crisis Sir Hugh Rose, who had succeecled Lord 
Clyde as Commander-in-chief, solved the difficulty. He 
protested against any retirement, as it would only necessi- 
tate an expensive campaign in the following spring; and 
he ordered up reinforcements with all speed from Lahore. 

Lord Elgin died in November, 1863. Sir Wiliam Deni- 
son, Governor of Madras, came up to Calcutta to act as his 
successor until a Viceroy could be appointed by the home 
government ; and he at once sanctioned the steps taken by 
Sir Hugh Rose. General Garvock assumed the command in 
the room of General Chamberlain, and found himself at the 
head of nearly 9,o00 men all eager for the fray. ‘The mountain 
tribes were soon brought to reason ; and a brilliant campaian 
ended in a political triumph. T he Bonairs were so satisfied 
of the good taith of the British authorities, that they 
went themselves to Mulka, and burnt down the village; and 
for a while nothing more was heard of the Hindustanis. : 


The idea of a Muhammadan conspiracy, running along a 
line of 1,200 miles between Patna and Sitana, created undue 
alarm in Jangland. The result was that Sir John Lawrence, 
whose administration of the Punjab during the sepoy mutinies 


1 In 1868 an expedition under the command of General Wylde was 
sent against the Afghan tribes on the Black Mountain, tmmediately to 
the north of the Mahabun. The military operatians were succes ful, 
and sufficed for the suppression of disturbances and restoration of peace, 
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had excited general admiration, was appointed to succeed a. 
Lord Elgin as Viceroy of India, ‘The appointment wags 1864 
contrary to established usage, for it had becn ruled in the ~~ 
case of Sir Charles Metcalfe that no servant of the Com- 

pany could fill the substantive post of Governor-general. 

The elevation of Sir John Lawrence however was regarded 

with universal satisfaction. He arrived at Caleutta in 
January, 1864; but by this time the Sitana campaign had 

been brought to a close. 

Shortly after Sir John Lawrence had taken over the govern- Mission to 
ment of India, a mission which had been sent to Bhutan by Bhutan, 
Lord Elgin was brought to an unfortunate close.  TLefore, NOS: 
however, describing the progress of events, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at the country and people of Bhutan, and 
review the circumstances which led to the despatch of the 
mission, 

Bhutan is a mountain region in the Himalayas, having Deserip- 
Thibet on the north and Bengal and Assam on the south, von of 
It also lies between Nipal on the west and another portion Bh. 
of Thibet on the east.!. Like Nipal, it forms a fringe of 
mountain territory to the south of the great Thibetan table- 
land. Originally it belonged to Thibet, but became inde- 
pendent from the inability of the Thibetan government to 
keep the mountaineers in subjection, 

The people of Bhutan are rude, robust, and dirty ; with The 
flat faces of the Tartar type, and high cheek bones narrow- people. 
ing down to thechin, They have ruddy brown complexions ; 
black hair cut close to the head ; small black almond-shaped 
eyes; very thin cyelashes; and little or no eyebrows or 
beards. ‘They are coarse and filthy in their manners, and 
leave all the held work to the women, who are as coarse 
as the men. 

This repulsive barbarism is the outcome of a corrupt form Corrupt 
of Buddhism. Thousands of Buddhist monks lead lives of Buddhism. 
religion and laziness in their secluded monasteries ; leaving 
the laity to grovel away their existence in gross and 
undisguised debauchenes. 

The government of Bhutan is half clerical and half Dharma 
secular ; including a pontiff as well as a prince. The pontiif and Deva 
is known as the Dharma Raja; he is supposed to be an ~** 


1 Bhatan is separated from Nipal by the little principality of Sikhim 
and the hill station of Darjeeling. 
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incarnation, not of deity, but of that exalted virtue and 
goodness which are summed up by Buddhists in the sin le 
term—Dharma;+ and the Bhutanese believe that i 
Dharma Raja has the power of raising evil spirits, of 
demons, for the destruction of their enemies, ‘The temporal 
prince is known as the Deb or Deva Raja, and is subordi. 
nate to the Dharma Raja. He represents the hero Rajas — 
the Devas or Devatas of Hindu traditions,—who figured as 
heroes and were worshipped as gods until the old mythology 
was submerged in the metaphysical atheism of Buddhism? 

Bhutan is separated into three provinces, each of which 
is in charge of a governor knownasa Penlow. The governor 
of western Bhutan is called the Paro Penlow ; that of central 
Bhutan is the Daka Penlow; and that of eastern Bhutay 
is the Tongso Penlow. Subordinate to the three Pentlows 
are the commandants of fortresses, known as Jungpens, 
Below these is an inferior class of officials, who serve as 
messengers, and are known as Zingafts, 

There is, however, a constitutional element in the Bhntan 
government. The Dharma and Deva Rajas are assisted by 
a council composed of the chief secretary to the Dharma 
Raja, the prime minister, the chief justice, the three Penlows 
when present at the capital, and three of the principal 
Jungpens. 

The disputes between the British government and the 
tribes and states beyond the border are of the same mixed 
character along the whole line of frontier from Afghanistan 
to Arakan. Sometimes British villages are harried by 
mountain tribes; sometimes they have been silently and 
systematically annexed, as in the case of Nipal. Bhutan was 
guilty of both offences. Abortive attempts were made by 
the British government to kecp the peace by paying yearly 
rent for disputed tracts; but nothing would stop the raids 
and kidnapping ; and at last Lord Elgin sanctioned a propo- 
sition of the Bengal government to send an Inglish mission 
to Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, to lay the complaints of 
the British authoriues before the Bhutanese government, 


1 Dharma was the religion of the edicts of Asoka, See ant, 
page §2. 

2 Tn the ancient Sanskrit religion, Indra was the hero of the Aryan 
race and the Vaidik god of the firmament; as such he was worshipped 
as the king of the Devas or Devatas. See ante, pave 62, 
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The story of the mission to Bhutan is only historical so ap. 
far as it brings out the national characteristics of the 1864 
Bhutanese. In the first instance a native messenger was |. 
sent to the Deva Raja to announce the coming of the rience 
mission. The Deva Raja replied that the complaints were pie crac 
too trival to be referred to the Dharma Raja, and that the mission to 
British government ought not to have listened to them ; but Bhutan. 
he promised to send some of the lowest officials, known 
as Zingaffs, to settle all disputes. The Zingaffs never 
came, and at last the English mission left Darjeeling for 
Punakha.. 

At this very moment there was a revolution jn Bhutan. Civil war 
The Deva Raja lost his throne and retired to a monastery ; in Bhutan: 
but civil war was still at work in western Bhutan, the very pee 
country through which the mission was about to pass on Reja, 
its way to Punakha. The Paro’Penlowwas staunch totheex- ~~ 
Deva Raja; but his subordinate, the Jungpen of the frontier 
fortress of Dhalimkote, had joined the revolutionary party. 

The troops of the Paro Penlow were besieging the fortress 
of Dhalimkate, but retired on the approach of the English 
mission. a eo 

Under such cirumstances the Jungpen of Dhalimkote Low cun- 
welcomed the approach of the English mission with warm ning of the 
professions of attachment to the British government. But Jungpen = 
the selfish craft. of the Bhutanese barbarian was soon Foe ei 
manifest. He sent musicians and ponies to conduct the 
Envoy to Dhalimkote; but he charged exorbitant prices 
for every article he supplied; and paid long complimentary 
visits to the different members of the mission, during which 
he drank spirits until he was permitted to retire, or, properly 
speaking, was turned out. Meanwhile the Envoy received 
a letter from the new Deva Raja, telling him to acquaint 
the Jungpen with, the object of his mission. °’The Envoy 
replied that he could only negotiate with the head of the 
Bhutanese government. Accordingly, after many delays, he 
at last set out for Punakha. 

It was obviously unwise to send a mission into a bar- Error o 
barous country like ‘Bhutan without some knowledge of the et 
the state of parties. It was still more unwise for the eae 
British government to appear to side with either party. Yet ment at 
Sir William Denison, the provisional Governor-General from Calcutta, — 
Madras, ordered the mission to proceed on the ground that 
x X 
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as the revolutionary party had got the uppermost, it would 
be politic to secure the help of the Jungpen who had es- 
poused its cause. Thus a mission was sent to a new ruler, 
whose predecessor had only just been ousted from the throne, 
not with a formal recognition of lis usurpation, but to 
complain of cattle lifting and kidnapping, and to settle all 
disputes respecting. the border territory. 

In reality the Bhutanese authorities did not want to receive 
a mission at all; or to conclude a treaty which would only 
tie their hands. Accordingly they threw every obstacle in 
the way of the Envoy, and exhausted every possible means 
of inducing him to‘return short of main force. Of course 
it would have been more dignified to retire ; but the Envoy 
was naturally anxious to carry out the instructions of his own 
government, and to lose no opportunity which would enable 
him to realise the object of Ins mission; and‘he would 
probably have been open to as much blame for a prema- 
ture return to British territory as for a rash advance to 
the capital of Bhutan. 

After leaving Dhalimkote an incident occurred which 
brings out the peculiar temper of the Bhutanese. Some 
mlessengers appeared carrying two letters to the Jungpen 
of Dhalimkote. They took upon themselves to tell the 
Invoy that the letters contained the orders of the new Deva 
Raja for the return of the mission ; and then, as the envoy 
was the party concerned, they made over to him the letters 
which were intended for the Jungpen. Accordingly the 
letters were opened and read. In one the new Deva Raja 
expressed a warm attachment to the Bntish government, and 
directed the Jungpen to satisfy the Envoy on every point, and 
to settle every dispute. The other letter ought certainly to 
have been marked “private.” It threatened the Jungpen 
with death fér having permitted the mission to cross the 
frontier, and ordered him to make every effort to induce the 
Fenvoy to go back. Should, however, the Envoy still persist 
in going to Punakha, he was to be sent by another road, 
and to be furnished with all necessary supplies. 

Such were the unpromising circumstances under which the 
Kinvoy pushed on to the capital, At Punakha the barb darian 
government gave vent to its coarseness, ‘The Isnvoy was 
treated with rudeness and insult, and forced to sign a treaty 

‘under compulsion,” engaging to restore the territory in 
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dispute to Bhutan.) No redress was offered for the outrages 
committed on British subjects, and none of the kidnapped 
persons were surrendered. On the contrary, the Bhutanese 
authorities set the British government at defiance ; and the 
ereat Dharma Kaja, the living incarnation of yoodness, 
threatened to raise a score of demons of enormous 
magnitude for the destruction of the British empire, unless 
the territories signed away by the Envoy were prompuy 
made over. 

Under these circumstances the treaty was nullified by 
a declaration of war. A campaign was begun in a difficult 
country of passes and precipices, reeking with a deadly 
malaria, and defended by a contemptible enemy, armed 
with matchlocks and poisoned arrows, It is needless to 
dwell upon military operations which reflect no glory on 
British arms or diplomacy. In the end the Bhutanese were 
brought to their senses, and compelled to restore the British 
subjects that had been carried away into slavery, and to 
make other restitutions which were necessary to satisfy the 
insultcd honour of the British government. Arrangements 
were subsequently concluded as regards the disputed terri- 
tory, and the payment of a yearly rent, which have proved 
satisfactory. Since then the Bhutanese authorities have 
profited by the lessons of 1864-65, and have proved better 
neighbours than at any previous period, 
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Meanwhile the progress of events in Central Asta was forced Central 
upon the attention of the British government. Russia had 4s: 


reached the Jaxartes, and was supposed to be threatening the 


Russian 


advances 


Usbeg States betwcen the Jaxartes and the Oxus. Great ang ac. 
Britain stil mamtained the Sulaiman range as her frontier ghan dis- 
against Afghanistan; but could not shut her eyes to the tactions, 


approaches of Russia towards the Oxus. At this crisis Dost 
Muhammad Khan was gathered to his fathers, and Afchan- 
istan was distracted by a war between his sons for the 
succession to the throne. 

Dost Muhammad Khan died in June, 1863. Tver since 
the treaties of 1855 and 1857 he had proved staunch to the 

2 The real offender on this occasion was the Tongso Penlow, the 
governor of Eastern Bhutan, and prime head of the revolutionary party, 
who was trying to usurp the government. The Deva Raja, and other 
members of the council, attempted to apologise for the rudeness of the 
Tongso Penlow, by pretending that it was all done in the way of 
friendly jocularily, 

wm ke 
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English alliance. His anxiety to recover Peshawar was as 
strong as in the days of Runjeet Singh; but he held out 
against the temptations offered by the sepoy mutinies of 
1857-58, and continued to respect the British frontier, 
Meanwhile, however, he established his suzerainty over 
Afghan-Turkistan,! as well as over Kabul and Kandahar; 
and shortly before his death he wrested Herdt from the 
government of a disaffected son-in-law, and thus became the 
undisputed sovereign of a united Afghan empire. 

Dost Muhammad Khan had fallen into the patriarchal 
error of nominating Sher Ali Khan, a younger son by a 
favourite wife, to be his successor to the throne, to the ex- 
clusion of Muhammad Afzal Khan, his eldest son by a more 
elderly partner. Accordingly a fratricidal war seemed in- 
evitable, Afzal Khan was governor of Afghan-Turkistan ; 
a post which he had held for many years during the life- 
time of his father; and he began to prepare for a deadly 
struggle with his younger brother. Under such circum- 
stances Sher Ali Khan was anxious for the recognition 
of the British government to his succession to the throne; 
and after some delay this was formally granted in December, 
1863, by Sir William Denison, the provisional Viceroy. 

The bare recognition of Sher Ali Khan by the British 
government could not avert the fratricidal war. In June 
1864 there was an indecisive battle between Sher Ah Khan 
and his elder brother, which was followed by a sham recon- 
ciliation. Tach in turn swore on the Koran to abandon all 
designs against the other; and then, with the customary 
faithlessness of an Afghan, Sher Ali Khan suddenly ordered 
the arrest of Muhammad Afzal Khan, bound him with chains, 
and kept him in close confinement until the iron entered his 
soul. 

This act of treachery was followed by a fearful retribution 
in the Amfr’s own family, Sher Ali Khan was warmly attached 
to his eldest son, and had appointed him heir apparent. 
The son was killed by an uncle in a fit of jealousy ; and the 
uncle was in his turn cut to pieces by the soldiery, The mur- 
der of his eldest son drove Sher Ali Khan into a state of 


* Afghan-Turkistan is the gcographieal term for the region northward 
of Kabul, lying between the Hindu Kush and the river Oxus. It com- 
prises the districts of Maemana, Andkui, Saripul, Shibrghan, Balkh, 
Khulm, Kunduz and Badakhshan. 
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temporary insanity ; and to the end of his days he was often ap. 
morose, melancholy and mad, like another Saul. 1866-1867 

All this while Afzal Khan was in prison at Kébul; but pichs og 
his brother, Azim Khan, and his son, Abdul Rahman Khan, Sher Ali 
remained in possession of Afghan-Turkistan, and prepared to Kanda- 
for a renewal of the war. In May 1866 the uncle and har: Afzal 
nephew marched an army towards Kabul. A battle was aa 
fought in Afghan fashion. There was a brisk cannonade Ani 
which did no execution, and then the bulk of Sher Ali Khan’s 1866, 
troops suddenly deserted. him and went over to the rebel 
army. The result was that Sher Ali Khan fled with a few 
horsemen to Kandahar, whilst Muhammad Afzal Khan was 
released from prison and proclaimed Amir of Afghanistan 
amidst general illuminations and a salute of a hundred guns. 

In June, 1866, Afghanistan was distributed as follows: Partition 
Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan were in the possession of of Afghan- 
Muhammad Afzal Khan. Kandahar remained in the hands *!*" 
of Sher Ali Khan; whilst his son, Yakib Khan held the 


ae government of Herat, and retained it throughout the war. 





The British government was in a dilemma, It had re- Recog- 
cognised Sher Ali as Amir of Afghanistan, on the plea that nition of 
he was de facto Amir; but it was not prepared to give the ma 

. : . : an and 

Amfr material help in the contest with his eldest brother. she: Ajj 
The fortunes of war however had placed Muhammad Afzal Khan by 
Khan in the position of de facfo Amir. Sir John Lawrence Sir John 
tried to solve the problem by recognising Afzal Khan as t@wrence. 
ruler of Kdbul and Afghan-Turkistan, and Sher Ali Khan as 
~ ruler of Kandahar. | | 
Imprisonment however had exercised an evil influence Druinken- 
on Afzal Khan, and he was no longer fitted to rule. ness of 
He left the administration of affairs in the hands of his ee 
brother Azim Khan, and took to hard drinking. The Segoe 
government of Azim Khan was fearfully oppressive, owing of Azim 
to the pressing want of money. Caravans were stopped and Khan, 
plundered until all trade was at a standstill. Loans and © 
contributions were mercilessly exacted from the people. 
Every sign of disaffection was stamped out by murder and 
confiscation ; whilst the women and children of the offenders 
were condemned to beggary or starvation. 

In January, 1867, Sher Ali Khan made an effort for the 
recovery of his throne. He raised an army at Kandahar | 
and then marched towards Kabul, Azim Khan tempted 
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him to a premature advance by feigning to retreat; and 
then suddenly opened a fire from his guns, which cut up the 
army from Kandahar. Sher Ah Khan managed to escape 
with a small body of horsemen to his son, Vakub Khan, at 
Herdt ; but by so doing he left Kandahar in the hands of 
his brothers. ‘fo all appearance he had been deprived of 
his kingdom for ever, and was condemned to pass the 
remainder of his days in exile, 

In October, 1867, Muhammad Afzal Khan perished of 
intemperance and disease. His death was followed by a 
fierce contest between his brother Azim Khan and _ his son, 
Abdul Rahman Khan. But the widow of Afzal Khan forced 
Abdul Rahman Khan to submit to his utcle, by pointing 
out that any rivalry between them would only serve to 
strengthen the hands of Sher Ali Khan. 

Agim Khan reigned as Amir of Afghanistan from October, 
1867, until August, 1868, when another revolution drove 
him from the throne, Yaktb Khan marched an army from 
Herdt to Kandahar, and began an unexpected career of 
victory which ended in the restoration of his father, Sher 
Ali Khan, to the throne of Afghanistan. Azim Khan and 
his nephew, Abdul Rahman Khan, fled away to the north- 
ward, into Afghan-Turkistan; but were dmnven out the 
following year, and compelled to seek a refuge in Persian 
territory} 

During the fratricidal war in Afzhanistan, the advances of 
Russia towards the Usbeg states of Khokand and Bokhara 
continued to excite attention, Sir John Lawrence however 
was of opinion that all difficulties night be removed by a 
friendly understanding with Russia. Ide was averse to any 
change of frontier, or to any interference whatever in the 
affairs of Afghanistan, But Sher Ah Khan was complaining 
and with some show of reason, that whilst he had shown his 
attachment to the British government in a yanety of ways,, 
he had received but few tokens of friendship or kindness in 
return, Accordingly it was proposed to strengthen the: 


1 ‘The writer was of opinion at the time, and frecly ventilated it in 
an Indian journal, that the progress of the fratr cidal war ought to have 
heen stopped hy the partition of Afzhanistan between lwo or more 


chiefs; whilst the british government assumed the paramount power, 


and threatencd to interfere unless the rival parties kept the peace, 
Later events have not induced him to change that upinion, 
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friendship between Great Lritain and Atghanistan by a free | avn. 
gift of money and arms to the restored Amir! 1869-187 

Varly in 1869 Sir John Lawrence was succeeded by- Lords... = 
Mayo as Viceroy of India. He reiurned to England, and a 
was raised to the peerage ; and lived ten years longer, doing Sir Jot 
all the good work that fell in his way. He died in 1874 Lawrence, 
and wits buried in Westminster Abbey. Few men of modern 
times have approached him im energy and capacity, and none 
have rendered greater services to the empire of British India. 

Lord Mayo was a Viceroy of a different stamp from the Lord 
famous Indian civilian. He was naturally wanting in a Mayo, 
thorough famillarity with the details of Indian administration, Viceroy, 
but he had a wider knowledge of humanity, and a larger penis 
experience in European statesmanship, Courtly as well as 
dignified and imposing, there was a charm in his manner 
which ensured him a larger share of personal popularity 
than often falls to the lot of a Governor-General of India, 

Shortly after the arrival of Lord Mayo at Calcutta, pre- Confer- 
parations were made for a meeting between the new Viccroy cuce with 
and Sher Ali Khan. In March, 1869, the conference took oe a 
place at Umballa, about a hundred and twenty miles to the Canta 
north-west of Delhi. It was attended with the best possible a86y. 
results, Sher Ali Khan had been chilled by the icy friend- 
ship of Sir John Lawrence, but he threw off all reserve and 
suspicion in the presence of Lord Mayo, The English 
nobleman won the heart of the Afyhan, and established a 
personal influence which brightened for a while the political 
relations between the British government and the Amir. 

But difficulties always crop up between a civilised power Political 
like Great Britian and a semi-barbarous government like difheultics. 
that of Afghanistan, whenever attempts are made on etther 


1 The policy of recognising a de facto ruler, and refusing to help him in 
times of difficulty and danzer, may appear to be wise and prudent from 
an En-li bh point af view, but must seem cold and selfish to oriental eyes, 
When Sher Ali Khan was in danger of his throne and hfe, the English 
not only refused to help him, but recognised Muhammad Afzal Khan 
as Amir of Kabul and Afyhan-Turkistan, When, however, Sher Alt 
Khan recovered his lerritory and throne, the British government was 
willing to help him with money and arms. Such friendship, so easily 
transferred from one prince to another, (with perhaps for deceney’s sake 
an expression of pity for the prince who has been worsted,) may be the 
outcome of ma lerly inactivity, but it has the disadvantage of appearing 
hollow and insincere. 
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side to place political relations on a footing of equality. 
Sher Alt Khan naturally scrutinised the existing treaty 
with a jealous and jaundiced eye, It had been negotiated 
in 1855 by Sir John Lawrence with Dost Muhammad Khan. 
It bound the Amir to consider the friends and enemies of 
the British government as his friends and enemies; but it 
dicdl not bind the British government to like conditions as 
regards the friends ancl enemies of the Amir. Sher ‘Ali 
\Chan declared that this was a one-sided arrangement, and 
so in truth it was; but the British government was the pro- 
tectmg power, and had the right to insist on its conditions ; 
and this was still more emphatically the case when it 
appeared as the giver of arms andmoney. Moreover, if the 
British government committed itself to the obligations pro- 
posed, it might have found itself compelled to interfere in 
civil broils, or take a part in foreign wars, in which it had 
no concern, and in which Sher Ali Khan might have been 
obviously in the wrong. 

Accordingly Lord Mayo tried to reassure the Amir by 


tory policy telling him that the British government regarded him as the 


of Lord 
Mayo, 


rightful as well as the de facfo ruler of Afghanistan; and 
would view with severe displeasure any attempt on the part 
of his rivals to oust him from his throne. He added that 
the British government would not interfere with the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and would not, under any circum- 
stances, employ its troops beyond the frontier to quell civil 
dissensions or family broils. The home government sub- 
sequently directed that Sher Ali Khan should be further 
informed that the British government would still be free to 
withhold the promised help should his government become 
notoriously cruel and oppressive. This however never seems 
to have been done.* 

1 The subsequent treaty of 1857 was also concluded by Sir John 
Lawrence, but was confined to arrangements consequent on the war 
which had broken out between Great Britain and Persia, and in no 
way superseded the treaty of 1855. 

* All conditions as regards cruelty and oppression should be under- 
stood rather than expressed in dealing with foreign states. No diplo- 
matic language can prevent its being regarded as a direct insult by any 
ruler, European or Asiatic. Moreover, it is wholly unnecessary. It 
is always competent for a state to threaten to break off all political 
relations in the case of notorious cruelty and oppression, or to carry 
its threats into execution in the event of a persistence in such a line of 
conduct. Similar conditions are understood in all societics, whenever 
a grass outrage is committed by any one of its members. 
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Lord Mayo was the first Indian Viceroy since Lord ~ a.p. 
Dalhousie who took a special interest in the affairs of 1872-1880 
British Burma, In’ 1862 Sir Arthur Phayre had been, 
appointed Chief Commissivner of the united provinces of affirs, 
Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim; and had proceeded to 
Mandalay the same year, and concluded a friendly treaty 
with the King of Burma. In 1867 his successor, General 
Fytche, proceeded in like manner to Mandalay, and con- 
cluded a second treaty, which led to a large extension of 
trade with Upper Burma, and the establishment of a line 
of steamers to Mandalay and Bhamo. No Viceroy, however, 
had landed at Burma since the visit of Lord Dalhousie in 
1852. Accordingly when it was known in 1871 that Lord 
Mayo proposed making a trip to the province, the suscep- 
' tible Burmese population were thrown into excitement by his 
expected arrival. | 

The career of Lord Mayo was however destined to end Visit of 
in a tragedy. He landed at Rangoon in February 1872, Lord Mayo 
with his personal staff and a brilliant party of guests, See 
and was welcomed with the acclamations of thousands. Galanin 
Crowds of native ladies, a sight unknown in India, were assassina- 
present at the wharf to welcome Lord and Lady Mayo with Honat _ 
offerings of flowers. -Nearly an entire week was spent by ee 
Lord Mayo in receiving deputations from all classes of the 72. 
community, and in surveying the vast strides which western 
civilisation had made in that remote territory during the 
brief period of twenty years, From Rangoon he paid a 
flying visit to Maulmain, and then steamed to the Andaman 
Islands to inspect the penalsecttlement at Port Blair. There 
in the dusk of the evening he was suddenly stabbed ta 
death by an Afghan, who had been condemned to penal 
servitude for life on account of a murder he had committed 
on the British side of the north-west frontier, and who had 
taken the opportunity of wreaking his blind vengeance on 
the most popular of modern Viceroys. 
- With the death of Lord Mayo in 1872 the modern history Lord 
of India is brought to a.natural close. Lord Northbrook North- 
succeeded Lord Mayo as Viceroy, but resigned the post in panei 
1876, and was succeeded in his turn by Lord Lytton. roar 
The details of their respective administrations are as yet Lytton, 
~ too recent to be brought under review as matters of 1476-80, 
history. Two events however have occurred since 1872, 
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which may be mentioned in the present place as likcly to 
become landmarks in Indian annals. 

On the 1st of January 1877 Her Majesty Queen Victoria 
was proclaimed Empress of India in the old imperial capital 
at Delhi. The visit of His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh to India in 1869, and the subsequent visit of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales in 1875-76, had 
prepared the way for a closer association of the princes and 
people of India with the British Crown ; and the celebration 
of an Imperial Assemblage at Delhi for the proclamation of 
the Empress will prove to all future ages an epoch in the 
annals of British India. It swept away the memory of the 
sepoy revolt of 1857, and associated Delhi with the might and 
majesty of the sovereign of the British empire, At the same 
time it brought all the princes and chiefs of India into personal 
Intercourse in the same camp under the shadow of the 
British sovereignty. Old feuds were forgotten; new friendships 
were formed; and for the first time in history the Queen 
of the British Isles was publicly and formally installed in 
the presence of the princes and people as the Impress 
of India. 

Meanwhile, at the very moment that Delhi was the scene of 


festivity and rejoicing, black clouds were gathering beyond the 


north-western frontier, Sher Ali Khan had become estranged 
from the British government. He had placed his eldest 
son, Yakub Khan, in close confinement on charges of 
disloyalty and rebellion ; and he resented an attempt made 
by the British government to bring about a reconcilintion, 
He considered himself il-used in the settlement of his 
fronticr on the side of Scistan with the Persian government, 
Fe was also mortified at the refusal of the British goverm- 
ment to conclude a defensive alliance on equal terms, which 
had proved so disastrous in our dealings with Hyder Al 
a century before.’ In an evil hour he refused to receive a 
British mission at Kdbul; whilst he made overtures to 
Russia, and received a Russian mission at his capital, ata 
time when British relations with Russia were known to be 
unsatisfactory. 

Under such circumstances Sher Ali Khan was doomed 
to share the fate wlich befell his father, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, in 1839-40. In 1878 the British government made 

1 Sce ale, page 345. 
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a final effort to save him by sending a mission to A.o. 
his court; but it was driven back with threats and con- 1878-1880 
tumely. Accordingly the British government declared war, mio). 
and a British force entered Afghanistan. Sher Ali Khan and death 
made a futile attempt at resistance, and then fled northward of Sher 
into Rugsian territory, where he died shortly afterwards. Ali Khan, 
Yakub Khan came to terms with the British government. Te 10: 


He was accepted as successor to his deceased father on the Accesston 


throne of Afghanistan; and he agreed to receive a British ot ava 


Resident, who should permanently remain at his capital. murder, 
The treacherous attack on the Residency in September 1879, andBritish 
and massacre of Sir Louis Cavagnari and other officers, has 0¢¢UP@- 
led to the abdication of Yakub Khan and British occupa- 7°" 

tion of Afghanistan. What the result will be is one of the 

political problems of the day.’ 


1 The probable destiny of the Afghan people may possibly be gathered 
from an historical parallel in Jewish history, which the controverted ques- 
tion of Afghan ethnology renders none the less striking; The parallel 
is helped out by the fact which is beyond controversy ; namely, that 
in physical characteristics and national instincts the Afghans closely 
resemble, if they are not akin to, the Jews (See ex/e, page 121). The 
old Assyrian kings tried hard to maintain Palestine as a buffer against 
Egypt ; but they were ultimately compelled to transplant the Ten Tribes 
of Israel to the cities of the Medes ; whilst the only king of Judah who 
was actively loyal to the Crown of Assyria was the unfortunate Josiah, 
who was slain by Pharaoh Necho in the battle of Megiddo. Four 
centuries later the Greek kings of Syria endeavoured to convert Palestine 
into a similar. buffer ; but after trying in vain to crush out the spirit of 
the nation hy military despotism and massacre, they were compelled to 
succumb lo the revolt of the Maccabees. Two centuries later the 
Romans made every effort to maintain order and law amongst the tur- 

~ bulent populations of Palestine ; but after the death of Herod the Great, 
» —a Dost Muhammad in his way,—the princes of his family dared not 
govern mildly lest their subjects should rebel, nor severely lest they 
should be deposed by Czesar, Their régime proved a failure. No 
rulers, except Roman procurators of the stamp of Pilate and Festus, 
vould succeed in keeping the peace, In the end, the grinding tyranny 
and rapacity of procurators of the stamp of Florus drove the: nation 
frantic; and the struggle ended in the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Titus and final scattering of the Jewish nation. 
_. From the sixteenth century to the nineteenth the political situation 
of Afghanistan has tallied with that of Palestine, The Moghuls tried 
_ tomake Kabul a buffer against Persia, and Persia tried to make Kan- 
’ dahar a buffer against the Moghul. In the eighteenth century the 
. Afghans rose against their conquerors; those of Kandahar overran 
. Persia, and those of Kabul and Kandahar overran Hindusten, A new 
~ Afghan empire was subsequently founded by Ahmad Shah Diurani, 
- who bears a strange resemblance to king David; for in spite of his 
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AN predatory wars and conquests, he gave utterance to strains of psalmody 
1878-1880 of which the following lines are a specimen :— 
‘*T evy unto thee, O God! for I am of my sins and wickedness 
ashamed ; 
But hopeless of thy mercy, no one hath ever from thy threshold 
departed. 
Thy goodness and mercy are boundless, and I am of my evil acts 
ashamed 3 
"Tis hopeless that any good deeds of mine will avail, but thy name 
PH every refuge make, 
O Ahmad! seek thou help from the Almighty, but not from pomp 
and grandeur’s aid.” 


It will aleo be seen that the reign of his grandson Zeman Shah hears 
some resemblances to that of Rchoboam ; whilst the revolt of the 
Rarukzais, the viziers of the Duranfs, is not unlike the revolt of 
Jeroboam, the minister of Solomon. How far Afghanistan is likel 
to prove a buffer between British India and Russia, with or without 
British procurators, remains to be seen, 
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cutta council, 

General abolition of duties 


Great 


by Mir Kasim, 
Patna captured by the 
English, and recaptured 


by the Nawab’s troops. 
Capture of Cossimbazar by 
the Nawab’s troops. 
Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab. 
English capture Monghyr. 
Massacre of English at 
Patna. 
English storm Patna. 

Delhi threatened bythe Jats, 
The Nawab Vizier repulsed 
by the English at Patna. 
Hector Munro stops a senoy 

mutiny. 
Battle of Buxar. 
Rise of Shitab Rai. 
Surrender of the Nawab 
Vizier. 


Suraj Mal, the Jat hero, 


slain at Delhi. 
Death of Mir Jafir. 
Governor Spencer sells 
Bengal and Behar to 


Muhammad Reza Khan. 
Return of Clive to India; 
foundation of the double 
government. 
Baglieh treaty with Nizam 
Ll, 
Final departure of Clive. 
Verelst, governor of Bengal. 
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1767 A. D.--Rise of Hyder Ali of Mysore. 


1766 


1769 


1770 
1771 


1772 


4773 


1774 


1775 


1776 


os 


vy 


) 


3? 


vs 


Hyder Ali and Nizam Ali 
invade the Carnatic. 

Death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar ; accession of 
Ailah Bai (d. 1795), and 
Tukaji Holkar (d. 1797.) 

Last invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali. ; 

Ghorka conquest of Nipal: 
Prithi Narain, the Ghorka 
hex.o (d. 1771). ; 

Second English treaty with 
Nizam Ali, 

Hostile advance of Hyder 
Ali against the English. 

English treaty with Hyder 
Ali at Madras. 

Cartier, governor of Bengal. 


Mahratta aggressions in 
Hindustan. 

Famine in Bengal. 

Mahadaji Sindia restores 


Shah Alam to the throne 
of Delhi. 

Warren Hastings, governor of 
Bengal. 

Narain Rao, fifth Peishwa., . 


Warren LTlastings holds a 
secret conference with 
Shuja-ud-davla at Be- 
mares, 

Nerain Rao murdered, 
Rughonath Kao, © sixth 
Peishwa. 


Rughoji Bhonsla, Raja of 
Berar. e 
Tanjore made 
Muhammad Ali. 
Timntr Shah on the throne 
of Kandahar (d. 1793); 
Payendah Khan Barukzai. 

Rohilla war. 


over to 


Warren Hastings, first 
Governor-General, : 
The  Caleutta Council; 


Francis, Clavering, Mon- 
son, and Barwell. 
Creation of a Supreme Court 
of Judicature at Calcutta. 
Revolution at Poona. 
Asof-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier 
of Oude (d. 1797). 
Charge of corruption against 
Warren Hastings. 
Execution of Nund-komar. 
Treaty between the English 
at Bombay and Rugho- 


nath Rao, - ; 
Rebellion of Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares. 


-Run Bahadur, Mahfraja of 


- Nipal, 

Treaty of Purundhur. 

Tanjore restored to the Raja 
by Lord Pigot. 


1778 A.D.—Rumbeld, 


1779 


1780 


1781. 


1782 


1784 
1785 


1786 


1787 
1738 


1790 
1792 


1793 


1794 


1795 


1797 


overnor 
Madras. . e 
English capture of Pondi- 
cherry. 
Bombay expedition to Poona, 
1778. 
Convention of Wurgaum. 
First Mahratta war. 
Bhodau Phra, King of 
Burma (d. 181g). 
English capture of Gwalior. 


Whitehill, = governor of 
Madras. 
Hyder Ali invades the 
Carnatic. 


Battle of Porto Novo, 

Runjeet Singh, Viceroy of 

‘ ets 
or acartney, governor 
of Madras. z 

War between English and 
Dutch ; capture of Pulicat 
and Sadras, 

Close of the first Mahratta 
war. 

Nana Farnavese ratifies the 
Treaty of Salbai. 

Madhu Rao II., seventh 
Peishwa (d. 1795). 

Death of Hyder Ait, 

Treaty of Mangalore. 

Mr. Pitt’s Bill ; the Board of 
Control. 


Warren Hastings leaves 
India. 

Macpherson. Mr., pravisional 
Governor-General. 


Lord Cornwallis, Governor- 
General. 

Tippu Sultan attacks Tra- 
varicore, 


.Gholam Kadir at Delhi, 


Mysore war. 

Submission of Tippu Sultan, 

Mahadaji Sindia at Poona. 

Chinese invasion of Nipal. 

eye treaty with the Eing- 
ish. 

Permanent land settlement 
in Bengal, 


‘Sir John Shore (Lord 'Teign- 


mouth), Governor-General. 
Zeman Shah succeeds Timtir 
Shah at Kandahar. 
Mahadaji Sindia succeeded 
by Daulat Rao Sindia. 
Battle of Kurdla. 
Umdut-ul-Umra, Nawab of 
Arcot (d. 1801). 
we Rao [1., eighth Peishwa 


; d. 1853). 
Revolution at Khatmandu. 


Threatened invasion of Zeman 


Sheh. 
Saddnt Ali, Nawab Vizier of 
Oude. 
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1797 A.D.—Rise of Jaswant Rao ffolkar. 


1798 


1799 


1800 


r80L 


1802 


1803 


PP 


2 


44 


xBo4q 4, 





Lerd Mornington (Marjuis 
of Wellesley), Governor- 
General, 

English alliance with Nizam 
All against ‘lippu. 

Last Mysore war, 

storming of Seringapatam. 

Death of Tippu. 

Purnea, minster at Mysore 
(d. 2827). 

Buchanan's travels inMysore. 

Maleolin’s mission ta Persia. 

Denth of Nana Parnavese. 

Pandey con:piracy atc Khat- 
mandi: flight of Kua 
QYahadur. 

Mahmid, Shah of Afghan- 
istan (d. 1829). 

Assumption uf the govern- 
ment of the Carnatic. 

Risings of the Ghilzais in 
Kabul; suppressed by 
Futth Khan. 

Baji Rao and Sindia de- 
feated by Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 

Treaty of Bassein. 

Mission of Captain Knox to 
Khatmandu, 

Baji Rao restored to Poona. 

Second Mahratta war. 

Pattles of Assaye and 
Argauin. 

Battles of Alighur and 
Delhi, 

Revolution at Khatmandu. 

Moghul kings of Delhi he- 
come the pensioners of the 
British government. 

Shah Shuja, Shah of Af- 
ghanistan., 

War between the English and 
Jaswant Rav Lolkar, 

Col. Monsun’s retreat, 

Return of Run Bahadur to 
IKKhatmandn. 

Downfall of the Pandeys, 

Murder of Run Bahadur. 

Massacre at Khatinandu of 
the enenties of the Thapas, 

Ascendency of Bhim Sein 
‘hapa. 

Lake defeats Holkar and 
hesieges Bhurtpore. 

Lord Cornwallis, Governor- 
General a second time. 

Sir Gearge Barluw, Gover- 
nor-General. 


Submission of Jaswant Rao 


Holkar, 


- Mutiny at Vellore, 
Lord Minto, Governor. Gene- 


ral, 


~ Runjeet Singh’s aggressions 


ou the Cis-Sutley states. 
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108 a.D.—Metcalfe’s mission to Run- 


1809 


r8ra 


rrr 


2813 


rd314 


1815 


1816 


1817 


1838 


1820 


% 


a} 


jeet Singh.* 

Restoration of Mahmdd. 
Shuh ta the thrane of 
Kabul by the Barckzais, 

British occupation of the 
Mauritius and Java, 

Muthar Rao Helkar suc- 
ceeds tu the throne of 
Indore. 

Depr. dations of Amir Khan 
and of the P.ndharies. 

Lingaraja, ruler of Ccorg, 
(d. 1820). 

Krishnaraj assumes the go- 
vernment of Mysore. 

Lord Muira (Marquis cf 
Hastings), Governor-Gene- 
Te s 

Ghorka aggressions on Brit- 
ish territury. 

Nipalese occupation of Brit- 
ish districts. 

Ghorka slanghter of British 
police. 

Nipal war, 

The Gaekwar cf Bar-da 
sends Gungadhur shastri 
to Poona. 


Murder of |§Gungadhur 
Shastri. 

Imprisonment of Trimbukji 
Dainglia, 


Treaty of Segowlie. 

Pindhari raids on British ter- 
tories, 

Quarrels between Persia and 
Alghanistan respecting 
Fiera. 

Escape of Trimbukji Dain. 

glia, 

Treaty of Poona, 

Pindhari War. 

Baji Rao repulsed by the 
English at Khirki. 

Flight of the Peishwa from 
ouna, 

Battle of Situbuldi. 

Battle of Mehidpore. 

Defence of Kerygaum, 

Extinction of the Peishwa. 

Settlement of the Holkar 
state, 

Resuscitation of the Raj of 
Satara. 

Early Burmese history. 

Portuguese adventurers. 

Byeen-n ug conquers Pegu, 

Siege and capture of Marta- 
ban by Byeen-n.uug. 

Metcalfe, Resident ac Hyder- 
abad, condemns the bank 
of Palmerand Co. 

Chikka Vira Raja succeeds 
Lingaraja at Coorg. 
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1823 A.D.—Mr, 


* 


1824 


1825 
1626 


1627 


1828 


1833 


18.32 
1833 


18 34 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1849 


an 
aF 
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Adam, provisional 

Governor-General. 

Lord Amherst, Governor- 
General, os 
First Burmese war: British 
expedition to Rangoon. 
Phagyi-dau, King of Burma. 

British advance to Prome. 

Outbreak at Khurtpore. 

Treaty of Yandabo. 

cowie ee to Ava. 

Capture o urtpore, 

Deut Muhanmad Khan, 
Amir of Kabul. 

Daulat Rao Sindia succeeded 
by Jankoji Rao Sindia 
(d. 1843) 

Lord William Bentinck, 

Governor-General. 

Rebellion in Mysore: de- 

osition of  Krishnaraj 
y the British govern- 
nent, ; 

Disturbances in Jaipur. 

Civil wars stopped at Gwalior 
and Indore by British in- 
tervention. 

Hari Rao Holkar on the 
thrane of Indore. : 
Renewal of the East India 
Company'scharter, | 
The Mahfraja of Jaipur 

poisoned. 

British campaign in Coorg. 

Annexat:on of Coorg. ; 

Murder of Mr. Blake in 
Jaipur. 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, pro- 
visional Gavernor-General, 

Lord Auckland, Governor- 
General, 

The Shah of Persia marches 
against Herat. 

Siege uf Herat. 

Revolution at Ava, 

Tharawadi, king of Burma. 

Tali of Bhim Sein Thapa at 
Khatmandu. 

The Shah of Persia raises the 
siege of Herat. 

Lord Auckland declares war 
against Afghanistan, 

British advanee to Quetta. 

British capture of Kandahar, 
Ghazni, and Kabul. 

Russian expedition to Khiva. 

Death of Runjeet Singh. 

‘Tragedies at Khatinandn. 

Death of Bhim Sein Thapa. 

Kharak, Maldraja of Lahore, 
(d. 1840). . 

Dethronement of the Raja 
of Satara. 

British sccupation of Kabul. 

The British Residency ex- 
pelled from Ava, 


1840 a.D,—Lord Auckland remonstrates - 


1B41 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1848 


7? 


with the 
Nipal. 

Nao Nihal Singh, Maharaja 
of Lahore. 

Withdrawal of Major Todd, 
the British “Resident, 
from Herat. 

Insurrection at Kabul: 
murder of Sir Alexander 
Burnes, 

General reconciliation at 
Khatmandu. 

Dhan Singh places Sher 
Singh on the throne of 
Lahore. 

Destruction of the British 
army in the Khaiber Pass, 

Sale’s defence of Jellalabad. 

Lord Lllenborough, Gover- 
nor-General, 

Pollack’s advance to Jellala 
bad. - 

British advance on KAbul. 

Baitle of Tezeen, 

Murder of Stoddart 
Conolly at Bokhara. 

Disturbances at Khatmandu. 

Jyaji Rao Sindia, Mah4raja 
of Gwalior. 

Disturbances at Gwalior. 

Battles of Maharajpore and 
Punniar. 

Matabar Singh overthrows 
the Pandeys at Khat- 
mandu. 

Assassination of Dhian Singh 
and Sher Singh at Lahore ; 
Dhulip Singh, Maharaja. 

Settlement of Gwalior affairs. 

Irregular’ installation — of 
Tukaji Rao Holkar at 

ndore. : 

Lord Ilardinge, Governor. 
General. 

Crisis at Lahore. 

Pagan Meng, king of Burma, 

Murder of Matabar Singh. 

Sikh army of the Khalsa 
invades British territury: 
first Sikh war. 

Battles of Moodkee and 
Ierozeshahar. 

Massacre at Khatmandu, 

Jung Bahadur, prime 
minister, . 

Battle of Sobradn. 

Close of the first Sikh war. 

Jamu and Kashmir sold to 

‘Gholab Singh. 

Temporary British ocenpa- 

tion of the Punjab. 


Maharaja of 


and 


Lord Dalhousie, Governor 
General. : 
Disaffection of Mulraj, 


Viceroy of Maltan, 
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1By$ a o.—Treachery and murder at 

Miltan. 

Successes of Herbert Ed- 
wardes, 

Second Sikh war. 

Revolt of Sher Singh. 

The Sikhs joined by 
Afghans, 

Lapse of Satara to the 
Hritish government. 

1849 ,, Battle of Chillianwallah., 
Battle of Guzerat. 
Annexation of the Punjab, 

8st ,, Missian of Commodore 

Lambert to Rangceon. 
Second Burmese War. 
Meng-don Meng, king of 
Burma. 
Annexation of Pegu, 
1853 45 Sir Jchn Lawrence, Chief 
Commissioner of the 
Punjab. 
Annexation of Nagpore. 
Cession of Berar to the 
British government. 
r855 ,, Outbreak of hill-tribes, Koles 
and Santals. 
English alliance with Dost 
Muhammad Khan, 

r8st ,, Annexation of Oude, 

Lord Canning, Governar- 
General. 

Persian war. 

Capture of Bushive art 

7 battle of Mohamrz.r 

to ane epoy mutiny, 

: Mutiny at Barrackpore., 

March 29th Outbreak of Mungal Pandy, 

May ard I{xplosion at Lukhnow. 
» roth Mutiny at Meerut, 
», trth The rebels at Delhi. 
w goth Mutiny ac Lukhnow. 
June ath Mutiny at Jhansi. 
Mutiny ac Cawnporc. 
» Oth Siege of Cawnpore by Nana 
Sahib. 
». 27th The massacre on the Ganges. 
July rst Coronatinn of Nana Sahib 
as Peishwa, 
» «67th Advance of Havelock  to- 
wards Cawnpore. 
» sth Massacre of women and 
children at Cawapore. 
» » Battle of Cawnpare. 
» 17th Havelock’s advance te 
Bitheor, 
General insurrection in Oude. 
Defence of the Residency 
at Lukhnow: death of Si 
Henry Lawrence. 
Havelock’s victory at 
Bithoor. 
Barnard'’s advance to Delhi. 
Sept. 14th Storming of Delhi. 
ys 2rst Arrest of the king; the two 
princes shot, 


Sept. agth Relief of the Residency at 


Lukhnow by Havelock and 
\yatram. 


m 
Nov. 23rd Second relief by Sir Colin 


1858 


858 


t8s59 


1862 


ne57 


1B64 


1866 


1867 


1868 
1865 


Campbell. 


24th Death of Havelock, 


jy 


? 


a 


af 


Uefear of the Gwalior rekels. 

Tral and transpurtation of 
Bahadur Shah. 

Lord Clyde’s campaign in 
Oude and Rohilkund. 

Outram captures Lukhnow. 

Sir Hugh Rose’s campaign 
in Central India, 

Sindia_ defeared by the 
Gwalior rebels. 

Tantia Topi and the Gwaliar 
rebels routed by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 

The Queen’s pr clamat‘on. 

Hindustam fanatics dnven 
out of Sitana. 

Trial and execution of Taniia 
Topi. 

End of the Oude rebellion. 

Lord Canning'’s durbar ar 
Agra. 

Lord tlgin, Viceroy. 

Sir Arthur Phayre, Chief 
Comnussioner of British 
Burma, econchudes a treacy 
with the k.ng of Bursa. 

The Siranacampaign 

Sir Wilham Denison, pro- 
visional Viceroy. 

The Bhutan mission 

Death of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, 

Sher Ali Khan recognised 
by the Briush govern- 
ment, 

Sir John Lawrence, Viceroy. 

Bhutan war, 

Sher Ali treacherously im- 
prisons his brother, Afzal 
Khan. 

Flight of Sher Ali to Kan. 
dahar: Afzal Khan pro- 
claimed Amir. 

Partition of Afghanistan. 

Sir John Lawrence’s recogni- 
tion of Afzal Khan and 
Sher Ali Khan. 

Sher Ali defeated hy Azfm 
Khan; his flight from 
Kandahar to Herat. 

Death of Afzal Khan; 
accession of Azim Khai, 

General Fytche, Chief (om. 
missionerof British Burma, 
concludes a treaty with the 

. king of Burma 

Sher Ali recovers the throne 
of Afghanistan. 

Lord Mayo. Viceroy. 

The Umballa conference. 
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189 A.p.—Visit of H.R.H. the Duke of 


1672 


1975 


1F.-96 
18977 


tI 


itdinburgh to India. 

Tord Mavo visits Rangoon ; 
assassinated at Port Blair. 

Lord Northhrook, Viceroy, 

Visit of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to India. 

Lord Lytton, Viceroy. 

The Imperial Assemblage at 
Delhi on the rst of January 
1877: proclamanon — of 
Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria as Empress of India. 


| 1877 A.D.—Death of Jung Bahadur. 


18973 ,, 


187) 5 


sicr Ali's rejectian of a 
British micsian, 

Declaration of war against 
Afghanistan, 

Death of Sher Al. 

sAccussion of Yakub Khan. 

Attack on the Brith Resi- 
dency at Kabul; massacre 
of the English mission, 

British cecccupation of 
ghanistan, 


aAfe 





INDEX. 











INDEX. 


A 


A’AYENGARS, & Sect of worshippers of 
Vishnu in Southern India, atx}; their 
distinctive creed,. 72. 

Abdalis, the legitimate Afghans, as 
opposed to the Ghilzais, or illegitimate 
branch, 542. See also Ddranfs and 
Barukzais 

Abdulla Khan, the elder brother of 
the two Saiyids. who enthroned 
Farrukh Siyar at Delhi, 208; hostile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, 208, 209; 
revolution at Delhi, 2rz; assassination 
of his younger brother, 212; defeat 
and Fall,zd. See also Saiyids. 

Abdul Rehman Khan, son of Afzal 
Khan, helps to place his father on 
‘the throne of Kabul, 677; his rivalry 
with his uncle Azim Khan, 678; flight 

- to Persian territory, 73, 

Abul Fazl, the Favounte. and minister 
of Akbar, 135; engages Akbar in 
religious controversies, 24,3; destroys 
the authority and power of the Ulam, 
136; proclaims Akbar to be the ‘' Lerd 
of the period,’’ who is to bring about 
the Muhammadan millennium, 137; 
assassinated, 140. - 

Adam, Mr., provisional Governor-General 
of India, 498; sends an obnoxious 
editor of a public journal to England, 
74.; perished at sea, 499 

‘ Adham Khan, revolts against Akbar in 
Malwa, 129; stabs the minister to 

death at Agra, 74.; executed by Abkar, 

i 


Adoption, rjte of, its religious signi- 
flannce, 614; its political bearings, 615; 
restricted by Lord Dalhousie, 616+ 
conceded by Lord Canning, 666 

Adye, Major, at Cawnpore, 640, #ofe ; 
his narrative of the Sitana campaign, 
668, note 


Afghanistan, description of, 540; high . 


road to India, s4z 


‘Afghans, converted to Islam but rebel 
against the Arab domination, 75; 
found a dynasty at Ghor and drive the 
Turks out of the Punjab and Hindu- 
stan, 77; dynasty of the slave kings, 
79, 80; apparently of Jewish orig.n, 
121; known as Patans, 122; establish 
a dominion in Hindustan under the 
Lodi dynasty, 7%; bad name and 
passion for revenge, 123; conquered 
by Baber the Moghul, 124; drive 
Humdyun out of Bengal, 126; rule 
in Hindustan under Sher Khan, 127 ; 
obsolete claims to Hindustan, 7.; 
intermittent wars of Akbar, 128; 
treachery and disaffection of Afghan 
officers, 129; crushed by the re- 
suscitation of the Rajptits, 130; revolt 
under a supposed son cf Aurangzeb, 

1743 treacherously massacred at 

Peshawar, 175; throw off the Persian 
yoke and conquer Ispahan, 223: 
establish at: empire in Central Asia 
under Ahmad Shah Abdali, 228; 
treacherous mercenaries in the service 
of Alivardi Khan, 267: revenge, 2: 
invasion and plunder of Hindustan 
under Ahmad ghah Abdall, 280; found 
2 princtpality in Rohilkund, 722.; 
Supreme at Delhi, 289; massacre the 
Mahrattas at Paniput, 290, 338; 
threatened invasion of Hindustan 
under Zem4n Shah in the days of 
Lord Wellesley, 429; Elphinstone’s 
mission to JAbnl sent by Lord 
Minto, 454, ote; advance of Russia 

in Central Asia, 539; Afghan do- 
minion to the sotth of the Oxus, 
5403 character of the Afghan people, 
541; cld contentions between Abdalis 
and Ghilzais, sq2; later rivalries be- 
tween Ddranis and Barukzais, 7é.; 
modern history of the Afghans, 542; 
election and coronationof Ahmad Shah _ 
Diirani, ‘543; hereditary ministry .of 
the Barukzais, 74.; rise of the Kuzzil- 
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bashes, °.: foundation of an Afghan 
empire, 74.3 reign: f'Pimtir Shah. 5443 
disaffection in Balkh, 2é.; Zeman Shah 
placed on the throne by Puyendah 
Khan, chief of the Barukzais, 545; 
disaffection of the Sirdars, 76; transter 
of the Punjab to the rule of Runjeet 
Singh, 546; oppression of the Baruk- 
zais, #3 plots and omiassacrces at 
Kandahar, 1é.: rise of Futih Khan, 
the Barukzai Vizier, 5473; Zeman Shah 
dethroned and blinded, 78; quarrels 
between the Sunnis and Shiahs, 7¢.; 
slaughter of the Kuzzilbashes, 7.5 
Shah Shuja Dirani_ seizes the throne 
at Kabul, 548; dethroned by Futih 
Khan Barukzai and escapes to British 
territory, 2.5; rise of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, sq9; cruel death of futih 
Khan, 550; Wiran{ puppets and 
3arukzai rulers, #.; Dost Muhammad 
Khan Amfr of KAbul, 551; Persian 
sicge of Herat, 552; refusal of Lord 
Auckland to interfere between Dost 
Muhammad Khan and Runjeet Singh, 
553; Russian mission at Kabul, 12; 
frst Afghan war, 5543 British occupa- 
tion of Afphanistan, 1839-41, 555. 556; 
insurrection at KAbul and murder of 
Gir Alexander Burnes, 557; negotiations 
avith rebel leaders, 538 ; murder of Sir 
Willian Macnaghten, 559; destmiction 
of the British army in the Khatber, 
7b; advance of the avenging arm 
under Pallock, 560: murder of Shah 
Shuja, 561; siege ef Jellalabad raised 
by Akbar Khan, 14; Pollock’s victory 
at Tezeen, 562; re ccupation of Kabul, 
76; return of avenging army to Hindu- 
stan, 563; hostiluy of the Afghans 
during the second Sikh war, 603; 
treaties of 1855 and 1857 with Dost 
Muhaminad Khan, 627. 675: death of 
Dost Muhamovad and recognition of 
Sher Ali Khan, 676; fratricidal wars, 
676, 678; policy of Sir John Lawrence, 
678; Lord Mayo’s conference with 
Sher Ali Khan at Umballa, 679; 
political difficulties, 74.; conciliatory 
policy of Lord Mayo, 680; estrange- 
ment of Sher Ali han, 682; dealings 
with Russian, 74; mission of 1878 
repulsed, 633 ; massacre of Cavagnani’s 
missi-n and British occupation, 7; 
probable destiny of the Afghan people 
as foreshadowed by Jewish history, 
683, 2a%e 

Afghan-Turkistan, suzerainty established 
by Dost Muhammad Khan, 678; 
geographical meaning of the term, 
678, sole 

Afzal Khan, eldest son of Dost Mubam- 
mad Khan, 676; trenchersusly im- 
prisoned by Sher Ali Khan, 76. ; Amir 
of Kabul and Afghan Turkistan, 677; 
his death, 678 

Agnew, Mr. Vang, accompanies Khan 


INDEX, 


Singh to Milan, 60x; his murder, 
ih, 

Agni, god of fire, 40; subject ro Ravana, 
th; testifies W the purity of sita, 42, 
43; Waidik idea of, 61 

Agra, sacked by Shah Jehan, 1gr: 
imperial road to Lahore, 184; condition 
in 1785 described, 387; the strongheld 
af Sindia, 397; captured by Lake, 438 

Ahadis, Moghul officers, 133. 

Ahmad Shah Abdah, the Afghan 
conqueror, 228 ; interference in Delhi 
affairs, 28x; inurigues with the king of 
Delhi, 289; enters Delhi, zgo; last 
invasion of Hindustan, 347; clection 
and coronation as Ahmad Shah Dtrani, 
543; his gloricus reign, 543, 544) a 
cainposer of psalins, 683, rate 

Ahmadnagar, kingdom of, inthe Dekkan, 

3; conquered by Akhbar, 140; revolt 
of Malik Amher the Abyssinian, 144; 

suppressed by Jehangir, 149 

Ailah Bai, daughter-in-law of Mulhar 
Rao Holkar, 
Indore, 343, 43% 

Aix-la-Chapelle, treaty of, 244 

Ajmir, Roe’s journey to, 1453 imperial 
durbar at, 145, 146 

Aki4lis or Sikh zealots, 589 

Akhar, son of Humayun, 127; the real 
founder of the Moghul empire, 76.; 
contemporary of Queen Elizabeth, 74,, 
becomes Padishah, 128; defeat of the 
Afghans, 7.; refuses to'slay Hemu, 
#4, ; discards Bairain Khan, 7.% Wars 
and conquests, 128, x29; his policy of 
equality of race and religion, 130; his 
pulicy towards the Rajput princes, 130, 
131: intermarriages with Rajptts, 74,; 
employs Rajptits against the Afghans, 
132; personal characteristics of, 134; 
outwardly a Muhammadan, 134, 1353 
religious collisions and controversies, 
135, 1363 appears as a religious arbiter, 
130; his apostacy, ¢2.; professes Christ- 
ianity, 72.5 founds a new rel.gion known 
as the Divine Faith, 137; his ordi- 
nances, 72,; his cruelty, 74.; daily life, 
137, 138; division of lands, 138} con- 
quest of Kabul and Kashmir, 139; 
embassy to the Sultans ef the Dekhan, 
ib, conquest of Ahmadnagiur and Berar, 
1403 death, 76, 

Akbar, son of Aurangzeb, 178; his 
rebellion, 74.3; the forged Ictter, 179; 
flight, 179, 203 

Akbar Khan, eldest son of Dast 
Muhammad Khan, negotiates with 


her administration of 


Macnaghten, 558; his murderous 
treachery, 559; Massacre in the 


Khaiber Pass, 72.: forced to raise the 
siege of Jellalabad, 560; ruler of 
KAbul, 561; negotiations with Pollock, 
fé.; defeated at Tezeen, 562 

Akhoand of Swat, his religions character, 
66); his behaviour in the Sitana cam- 
paizn, 670 
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Alamghir, a puppet Padishah of Dethi, 
285, 281; intrigues with Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 280, 337; murdered, iA, 

Ala-ud-din, Sultan of Delhi, story of his 
early career, 80; governor of Karra, 
76. ; plunders the Buddhist temples at 
Bhilsa, 24. ; Viceroy of Oude, 2.3 ex- 
po against the Mahratta Raja of 

eoxhur. So, 82; march into the 
Dekhan, 81; capture of Deoghur. 78. ; 
assassination of his uncle, 82; pro- 
claimed Sultan of Delhi, 1.; whole- 
sale scattering of money, 74.3 conquest 
of Guzerat, 74.3 siege af Chitdr, 83; 
stern measures of suppression at Delhi, 
Ba i massacre of Moghuls, 74.3 first 
Muhammadan conqueror in the Dek- 
han and Peninsula, #3.; plunder of 
Hindu temples in the south, 8s; his 
death, 78. 

Albuquerque, Alfonso de, Portuguese 
Viceroy in India, founds Goa and 
Malacca, 104; death, 104, 105 

Alexander the Great, invades the Punjab, 
47; passage of the Jhelum and defeat 
of Porus the elder, 7d. : builds x flotilla 
onthe Jhelum, 48; dealings with Porus 
the younger, 75. ; compelled to retreat 
wiéthe Jhelum and Indus, 74; harassed 
by the Brahmans, #.; his yengeance, 
49; murder of Philip, his lieutenant, 
at Taxila, 7.; his death, 14; his 
denlings with Sandrokottos, the 
Hindu Chandra-gupta, soz 

Aji Bahadur, his mixed birth, Mahratta 
and Muhammadan, 391: sent by Nana 
Farnavese to help Sindiain Hindustan, 
7@, ; asseciated with Himmut Bahadur, 
7®, > his recall to Poona demanded by 
Sindia, 398 

Alighur, Lake's victory at, 437 

Alivardi: Khan, Nawab of _ Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, his early life, 264; 
his treachery, zé. ; story of the haskets 
of human heads, 265; proclaimed 
Nawab, 266; treacherous assassina= 
tion of Mahrattas, 267; pays tribute 
to Mahrattas, 268; character and 
pee life, 268, 269; alarm at the 

rence, 269 ; his death, 270; described 
by Colonel Mill as a usurper, 289 #oze 

Allahabad, the ancient Praydga, 33; the 
*““field of happiness,’’ 57; Clive’s 
negotiations at, with Shah Alam and 
the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 311, 312 

Allard, General, in the service of 
Runjeet Singh, 590 

Alompra the hunter, drives the Talain 
kings of Pegu out of Ava, 5193; con- 
quers Pegu and establishes a port at 
Rangoon, 24.; his real name, Alom 
Phra, #2. sofe 

Alumbagh, garden of, in the suburbs of 
Lukhnow, Havelock defeats the rebels, 
&6s8&; buried there, 660 

Alvarez Cabral, his expedition to India, 
103; violence towards the Moors, 72. ; 
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cannonades Calicut, 74; alliance with 
the Raja cf Cochin, 103. 104 

Alves, Major, his narrow escape at 
Jaipur, 529 

Amar Singh, of Nipal, deprecates a war 
with England, 4733 surrenders at 
Maloun, 475; advises a renewal of 
the war, 7d. 

Amar Singh, Raja of Tanjore, dethroned 
by Madras government, 422; sns- 
pected bribery of Tanjore pundirs, 
423; pensioned, 22 

Amarapura, a Burmese capital, 514, 572 

Amboor, defeat of Anwar-ud-din at, 246 

Amherst, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 498; forced into a war with 
Burma, 517: -countermands the pro- 
ceedings of Ochterlony at Bhurtpore, 
520, 521 ; retrieves his error, 521; ré« 
turns to England, zé,; founds the 
sanatarium at Simla, 7. 

Amildars, or governors of provinces, . 
corruption of, 413 

Amirs, Moghul nobles, 133 

Amir Jumla, rebel minister of Golkonda, 
his close alliance with Aurangzeb, 
158; defeats Shuja, the rebel son of 
Aurangzeb, 161 

Amir Khan, the Afghan freebooter, 
interference in Indore, 454; his early 
career, 455; aggressions in Nagpore, 
z).; interference in Rajpttana he- 
tween Jaipur and Jodhpur, 456; in- 
famous proposal for ending the quarrel, 
76.; attitude during the Pindhari war, 
482; his treaty with England, 484; 
founder of the Tonk dynasty, 2. 

Amyatt, Mr., his factiaus opposition to 
Vansittart, 297; sent on a mission to 
Monghyr, 298; treacherausly mur- 
dered, 300 

Ananda Bai, wife of Rughonath Rao, 
her part in the murder of Narain Rao 
Peishwa, 361 

Anandpal, son of Jaipal of Lahore, 75; 
league with the Rajpdit princes of 
Hindustan, 74. : defeated by Mahmtd 
of Ghazni at Peshawar, 76 

Anderson, Lieut., accompanies Chan 

- Singh to Miltan, Gor; his murder, 72. 

Anderson, Mr., sent as Resident to 
Mahadaji Sindia’s camp,. 385, 387 

Andhra, ancient Hindu empire, 55 

Angrias, pirates of Gheria, rise of, 259, 
376 ; surrender to Clive and Watson, 
24, ; escape from Gheria, 22, 

Anson, General, Commander-in-chief at 
the outbreak of the Sepoy mutinies, 
653, #08 

Anwar-ud-din appointed Nawab of the 
Carnatic by Nizam-ul-mulk, 242 ; for- 
bids the English to make war on the © 
French, 242; enraged at the duplicity 
of Dupleix, 74, ; defeat of his army by 
‘the French, 243; defeated and slain by 
the Mahrattas at Amboor, 246 

Appa Sahib succeeds Rughoji Bhonsla 
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as Raja of Nagpore, 489: his treachery 
towards che English, 24. ; appointed 
commander-in-chief by the Peishwa, 
489. 490; warned by Mr. Jenkins, 490; 
the hatrle of Sitabuldi, 4g0. 491 ; double 
dealings, 49x; arrested for murder, 
76.3 flight, 74.3 takes refuge with the 
aja of Jodhpur, ré.; correspondence 
with the Raja of Satara, 617 

Apsaras, celestial nymphs from Indra’s 
heaven in Swarga, 38 

Avabs conquer ull Asia up to the Indus 
and Oxus, 75; Persian, Turkish, and 
Afghan revolt against their domination, 
1. + Arab invasion of Sinde, 76. 

Arakan, geographical position, 500} 
conquered by Bhodau Phra, 5rq; 
ceded to the British government. 51 

Arcot, court and capital of the Nawabs 
of the Carnatic, 235; usurpadan of 
Mortiz Ali, 240; settlement of affairs 
by Nizam-ul-mulk, 7é.; capture and 
defence of Arcot by Clive, 253; visited 
by Buchanan, 4x2 ; titular Nawahsof, 
424. See also Carnatic 

Argaum, battle of, 437: defeat of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla Raja by Colonel 
Wellesley, 72. 

Arjuna, son of Pandu by Kunti, 4 ; his 
skill with the bow, 5; his splendid 
archery ac the exhibition of arnis, 7; 
triumph at the Swayamvara of Drau- 

adi, rx; leads away Draupadi as his 
pride, x2; his exile, x3; marries 
Subhadea and returns to Hastinipur, 
7o.: at the court of Virdta, 163; the 
dancing-master turned warrior, 18; 
discovered by the Kauravas, /é. ; slays 
Bhishma, 20; and Karna, 27 

Armenians in Madras, x91 

Aryan colonies in the neighbourhood of 
Hastinapur, 2; the Aryan immigrants 
from High Asia, 76 : treatment of the 
aborigines, 7: frontier near Allaha- 
bad, 8; two castes of, rx, #ofe; relics 
amonest the hill tribes, 6c ; worship of 
zenii or spirits, 61 

Asia, Central, history of, 53 

Asof Jah, see Neth lem 

Asof Khan, brother-in-law of Jehangir, 
142; plots with Shah Jehan to seize 
the imperial treasures at Agra, 151; 
instals Bulaéki on the throne at Delhi, 


152 

cal iderailiae Nawab-Vizier of Oude, 
357; claims his father’s treasures as 
state property, 358; negotiations with 
Warren Hastings, 376; tortures the 
servants of the two Begums, #2,;_ cor- 
rupt dealings with Warren Hastings, 
382, nefe; his death, 403 

Asoka, Maharaja of Mayadha, resernbles 
Sandrokottos, 51; his reign and cha- 
racter, 52; aconvert to Buddhisin, 74; 
edicts of, 72.3 sends Buddhist missions 
to foreign nations, 55 

Assam, conquered by the Burmese, §17; 


ceded to the British government after 
the first Burmese war, 519; tea culti- 
vation intraduced by Lord William 
Bentinck, 537 

Assaye, victory of General Wellesley at, 
436, 437 

Astrologers at Delhi, description of, 164 

Asuras and RAkshasas, demons and can- 
nihals to the south and east of Allaha- 
bad, 8 

Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice in henour 
of Indra and the Sun, 24, 26 

Aswatthd4ma, son of Drona, 5; his re- 
venge, 2x, 225 the omen of the crows, 
22: slaughters Dhrishta-dyumna and 
the sons of Draupadi, 74. 

Auckland, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, §38; refuses to interfere between 
Dost Muhammad Khan and Runje«t 
Singh, 553; declares war against Dost 
Muhammad Khan for the restoration 
of Shah Shuja. 5545 anmser at the 
w.thdrawal of Major ‘Todd from Herit, 
555; rupture of political relations with 
Ava, 572, 573} policy towards Nipal, 


5 

Ape nctbad. founded by Aurangzeb, 
156 

Alpacas scn of Shah Jehan, 157; a 
Sunn! fanatic, 1583 Viecroy of the 
Moghul Dekhan, 74, ; ambitious pro- 
jects, 46, ; hatte for Murad, 159 ; victory 
at Ujain. 74., 1G0 ; defeat f Dara, 2; 
captiv.ty of tis father, Shah Jehan, 
ys ruinof Munid, x61; installed as 
Padishah, 7.3; fears and anxieties, 
162; religious trimming, ?4.; unamiable 
character, 163} maligns his tutor, 72.3 
his capital at Delhi, 163-165 ; alliance 
with Sivaji the Mahratta, 167; appoints 
Shaista Khan te he Viceroy of the Mo- 
ghulDekhan, 163; suspicious of the Raja 
of Marwar, 7. ; suspected complicity 
in the death of Shah Jehan, 169; tn 
Kashmir, 72. : fails to forma navy, 74. ; 
threatened by Persia, 1705 return to 
Dethi, 72.; intrigues against Sivaji, 
¥5,; imposing durbar, 171; composure 
at the outbreak of Stvaji, 7.) reasons 
for his craft, 1723 war against Sivaji, 
ré.; the sham rebellion, 3172, 173; 
renders future rebellion impossible, 
173; prohibits history, f,; the Kéibul 
revolt, 174, 1753 treachery and nias- 
Sacre, 1753 projected conversion of 
the Hindus to Islam, 176; policy, 177; 
destruction of idolatry in’ Moghul 
India, 7. ; forced impost of the Jezya, 
1.3 operations in Rajptiana, 177, 173; 
compromise with Marwar, 178; de- 
mands on the Rana of Udaipur re- 
jected, 7,3 protracted wars, 7; 
rebellion of Akbar, 178, 179; retreat 
from Rajptitana, 179; resolves to live 
incainp, 180, desultory wars, 72.; in- 
trigues against Akbar foiled, 74. ; boot- 
less operations against the Mahrattas, 
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180, 381; conquest of Bijapur and 
Gulkonda, 143 revival cf Hindu na- 
tionality, 72.3 able administration, 
141, 182; punishment of heinous cri- 
minals, 182; collection of Jezya at 
Surat, 183; Hindu revolt in Bengal 
zgainst his religious persecutions, 199 ; 
excitement at his death, 202; his dying 
fears, 24.; his persecution of the Sikhs, 
204; execution of Guru Govind, 7. 

Ava, or Burma proper, 500; capital of 
the kingdom, 514; English advance 
on, during first Burmese war, 519: 
mission of Crawfurd, f.; ferment at 
during the first Afghan war, 5713 poli- 
tical relations with the British govern- 
ment under Phagyi-dau and ‘Ihara. 
wadi, 572; insurrection of Pagan Meng, 
573; second Burmese war, 611 ; settle- 
ment by Lord Dalhousie, 612 

Avitable, General, in the service of 
Runjeet Singh, 590, 592, #ore, 

Ayodhya, or Oude, Aryan kingdom of, 
2; Kaj of, 8; the seene of the RAma- 
yana, 28 ; known as Kosala, iJ. ; re- 
juic.ngs at the expected installation of 
Kama, 30; conquered by the Mahd- 
raja of Magadha, 46, 47; Raja of 
engages Nala as his chanoteer, 72 

Azam Shah, second son of Aurangzeh, 
178, 203; defeated and slain by his 
elder brother, 12, 

Azim Khan, son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, and brother of Afzal Khan, 
captures K4bul, 677; his oppressive 
government, ¢.; defeats Sher Ali, 
677, 678, succeeds Afzal Khan as 
Amir of Afghanistan, 678; deposed, 
th, ; his subsequent fate, 2d. 


B. 


BAner, his invasion of India, 88: the 
founder af the Moghul empire, 124; 
descent and early life, 7%. ; character, 
th.; conquers the Afghans of Delhi, 
26.; advances to Apra, 124, 125; de- 
feats the Rajptits under the Rana of 
Chitér, 125; his death, 2; a bad 
Muhammadan, 73. 

Rahadur Shah, eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
succeeds to the throne of Delhi, 203; 
letters to Mr. Thomas Pitt, governor 
of Madras, #4.: revolt of the Sikhs, 
204; settlement with the Mahrattas, 
205; death, 207. See also Shah Alam, 

Bahadur Shah, last titular king of Delhi, 
626; dealings with the British govern- 
ment, 626, 627; makes common cause 
with the rebel sepsys, 636, 637; held 
responsible for the massacre of Euro- 
peans at Ielhi, 638 ; flight t2 the tomb 
of Humayun, 657 3 arrested by Hodson, 
zo,; sent aS a state prisoner to Ran- 
goon, 661 ; his death, 24, 


Bahmani empire in the Dekhan, 97; 


dismembered into the five kingdoms of 
Ahmadnagar, Berar, Bider, Bfjapur, 
and Golkcnda, 93 


Bairam Khan, regent and minister of 


Akbar, 128; kills the Hindu Hemu, 
24, + discarded by Akbar, 22,; assassi- 
nated, 74. 


Baiza Bai, widow of Daulat Rao Sindia, 


her ambitious designs on the thrane of 
Gwalior, 527; refusal of Lord William 
Bentinck ta interfere, 74,3; forced to 
retire in favour of Jankoji Rao Sindia, 
528; her able administration, 566 


Baj-bal, curicus capture of, 273 xate 
Bajt Rao, second Peishwa, rules the 


Mahratta empire from 1720 to 1740, as 
minister of Maharaja Sahu, 217, 332, 
note; dealings with Niscaalcnulk 
and the Moghul Padishah of Delhi, 
219; extorts cesstons af territory and 
tribute from Muhammad Shah, 219, 
220; advances an Agra and Delhi, 
220; repulses by Saddut Ali Khan of 
(lude. 24.; his dealings with Nizam- 
ul-mulk, 221—223 ; his death, 228 


Baji Rao, son of Rughonath Rao, eighth 


and last Peishwa, his early struggles 
against Nana Farnavese, gor; intrigues 
with Daulat Rao Sindia, 402; permits 
Sindia to plunder Poona, ih.; trea 
cherous designs against Sindia, 403; 
forced reconciliation with Nana Farna- 
vesc, 405; refuses to engage in a suh- 
sidiary alliance with the British govern- 
ment, 427 } intrigues against Nana Far- 
havese, 431; cruelties at Poona, 4323 
defeated by Jaswant Rao Holkar, 74. 3 
flight into British territory, 432; signs 
the treaty of Bassein proposed hy Lord 
Wellesley, 433} reduced to the condi- 
tion of a feudatory of the British 
overnment, 74; restored by the 

ritish to the throne of Poona, 74.3 
his duplicity and treachery, 74. ; in- 
trigues against the British povernment 
during thé administration of Lord 
Hastings, 478; underhand breaches of 
treaty, 72.3; strange reception of Gun- 

adhur Shastri, the minister from the 

aekwar of Baroda, 479; murder of 
the minister, 7d. ; implication of Baji 
Rao and Trimbukji Dainglia, 480; 
imprisonment and escape of ‘lrimbukiji, 
2; fresh intrigues, 481; threats of 
Mr, Elphinstone, the British Resident, 
rd. ; treaty of Poona, 74; desperate 
designs, 486; duplicity, 7%.; outwits 
Sir John Maleolm, 487; treacherous 
movements, 488; repulsed by the 


* British at Khirkf, 488, 489; flight 


from Poona, 1%. ; appoints Appa Sahib 

of Nagpore his commander-in-chief, 

489; disgraceful repulse at Korygaam, 

493: flight, 494; final settlement, 49s ; 
eath, 620 


Bakhtiyar, 79; captures Bihar, 7.; and | 
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Nuddea, 79, 20; Viceroy of Bihar and 
Bengal, & 

Bala Hissar, the *f palace of kings’? at 
Kabul, surrcudered to Ahmad Shah 
Abdali by the Kuazzilbashes, 543; re- 
moval of the British garrison, 557 

Balaji Rao, third Mahratta Peishwa, 
1740-61, schemes to pain the sove- 
ralgnty, 228-332; ertel treatment of 
Sukwar Bai, widowcf Maharaja Sahu, 
3333 behaviour towards Tara Bai, 72.3 
removes the capital to Poona, 333, 
3343 Invasion of the Carnatic and 
Dekhan, 434; recalled to Satara, 7b. 5 
counterplots against Tara Bai, 335; 
ageressions and outrages in the 
Dekhan and Carnatic, 72.5 intrigues 
with the Moghul Court at Delhi, 22.; 
feneral reesneihation with the Gack- 
war and Tara Bat, 336; relations with 
Bombay, 74; the capture of Gheria, 
70,; his wrath against the English, 72, 3 
his admin.ctrati n, 337; death, 330 

Balaji Visvanath, first Mahratta Peishwa, 
332, vole 

Bah, Raja of monkeys, go; slain by 
Rina, 41 

Batkh, disaffection in, 544; its situation, 
zé., nale 

Bandu Guru leads the Sikhs to ven- 
yeance, 205; his martyrdom, 2t1 

Bangalore, captured by toed Cornwallis, 
304; vice by Buchanan, $12; its 
fuundatin and history, ar2, 413 

Banghel, Raja of, his marriage with the 
queen of Ulaza, 116 5 annexation of by 
Venk-tapa Naik, 116 

Banians, or Bnnniahs, corresponding to 
the Vaisyas, 53, uefa; ther attempt to 
ransom ‘Thugs, 182 

Bap-jt Sindia, a treacherous ally of the 
isnelish, 442 

Barace, the modern Baroche, an ancient 
Malabar port, 99, roo 

Bart Doab, construetion of the canal of, 
6c9, mole 

Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General, 
449; his character, 1.; his political 
apvstusy, 2; mistaken concessions, 
450; annulment of protective treaties 
with Rajptit states, 7.; vain remon- 
strunces with Nipal, 472 

Barnard, Sir Henry, advance to Delhi 
of, 653, 654; his death, 14, 

Baroche, a furtat the mouth cf Nerbudda 
river, the ancient Barace, 93, 109, 
note; ceded to the English by Rugho- 
nath Wao, 362; refusal of the Pounah 
council of regency to sanction the 
cession, 353; given back to Mahadaji 
Sindia by Warren Hastings with other 
cessions, 377, 435, wode; fears of Lord 
Wellesley respecting a French landing, 


435 

Baruda, the Gaekwar of, becomes a feu- 
dato'y 439. See Gaekwar 
wurack pure, or ''Chanuk,” early English 


settiement at, 199; panic at, feg, 630; 

incendiary fires, 632; mutiny, 74.; 
outbreak of Mungal Pandy, 632, 633; 
previous mutiny during the first Bur- 
mese war, 649 

Barukzais. an Afghan trihe, an offshoot 
of the Abdalis, 542; plot at Kandahar 
against Zeman Shah, 546; slaughter of 
the conspirators, 74,; vain attempls to 
setup a Dirani puppet as sovereign of 
Afghanistan, 550; struggles against 
the Diirants after the British retreat. 
from Kabul, sor. See also Dost 
Muhammad Khan 

Barwell, Mr., a Company’s civil servant 
appointed member of council, 356 3 sides 
with Warren Hastings against Claver- 
ing and francis, 367 3 BOes to Enehind, 
368; loses twenty thousand pounds at 
whist to Francis, 389 

Basalut Jung, son of Nizam-uleunulk 
315, aofes dealings with Guvernor 
Rumbold respecting Guntoor, 371, 372 

Bassein, near Bombay, Portuguese fort 
there, 1053 anxiously desired by the 
Kast India Company, 344, 3453 ceded 
to Bombay by Rughonath Rao, 362; 
rest.red to the Mahrattas, 363 

Bassein, treaty of, concluded with Baji 
Rao Peishwa, 433; objections to the 
treaty, 72. 

Bassein, in| Burma, captured by the 
English, 6x1 

Bayley, Mr. Butterworth, provisional 
Governor-General, 522, vote 

Behar or Bihar, 261, neée; invaded b 
the Nawab Vizier of Oude and Shah 
Alam, 303 

Begums, the Oude, 358; preposterous 
claims to the state treasures of Oude, 
7é.; torturing of their servants with the 
cognisanee Of Warren Hastings, 376 

Benares, Rajaof, conquered by Bhishina, 
3; old name of Attock, 76.; Bulwune 
Singh, Raja of, jos; acquisition of, 
carried out by Phihp Francis in oppo- 
sition to Warren Hastings, 358; Cheit 
Singh, Raja of, pressed for money 
by Warren Hastings, 374, 375 3 insur- 
rection at Benares against Warren 
Hastings, 74. See Cheit Singh 

Bentield, Paul, his fabricated claims 
on Muhammad Ali, Nuwab of the 
Carnatic, 369; his subsequent carcer, 
481, nofe ; denounced by Burke, 72.; 
appearance of his wife in Londen, 73. 

Bengal, conquered by Baktiyar in the 
reign of Kutub-ud-din, 793 flight of 
the Raja of Nuddea, 7é.; old capiral 
at Gour, do; Portuguese mission to, in 
the sixteenth century, 105; horrible 
succession of tyrants, 74.3; conquest of 
Sher Khan the Afghan, 127; English 
settlements in Bengal, 197; Mr. Job 
Charnock, governor, 72.; fortificaticns 
and cannon prohibited by the Moghuls, 
é.; Iknulish declare war against the 
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Moghul Nawab, 198; flight of the 
English to Madras, 199; foundation 
of Calcutta, 73.; memories of Job 
Charnock, 74,; Hindu rebellion against 
the persecutions of Aurangzeb, 74.; 
notices of Bengal by Captain Hamilton, 
goo; refractory Rajas. between Mur- 
shedabad and Patna, 200, 264 ; political 
isolation of the Nawabs of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, 216; up-counti 

factories, 262; rise of Murshed Kuli 
Khan, 24,; harsh treatment of Hindus, 
263; rise of Alivardi Khan, 264 ; story 
of the baskets of human heads, 265 ; 
the Seth family insulted by Nawab 
Sarfardz Khan, 74; destruction of 
Sarfardz .han,and proclamation of Ali- 
vardi Khan as Nawah, 266; Mahratta 
invasions, 266, 267 ; treacherous assas- 
sinations, 74.; Mahratta revenge, 74.; 
domestic life of the Nawab of Bengal, 
268; hostility of his son, Suraj-ud. 
daula, 269 ; the young Nawab marches 
an army against Calcutta, 270; tragedy 
of the Black Hole, 271; alartn of the 
Nawab, 273; vacillations, 274; plattings 
of Mir Jafir and the Seths against 
Suraj-ud-daula, 274 ; c nspiracy joined 
by Clive, 275; treachery of Omichund, 
-46.; battle of Plassy, 2,; Mir Jafir in. 
stalled Nawab, 276; cessions to the 
English, ¢4.; incapacity of Mir Jafir, 
277; general dependence on Clive, 72.; 
revolution of political ideas, 278; dis- 
affection of Hindu grandees, 74,; 
English blamed for non-interference, 
279; Mahrattas demand chout, 74,; 
territorial claims of the Shahzada, 73; 
his defeat and flight, 282; Clive ap- 
pointed Governor of the English scttle- 
ments, 287; succeeded by Holwell 
and Vansittart, 74.; necessity for a per- 
manent European force, 288; Clive’s 
scheme fur the acqu.sitivn of Bengal by 
the British nation. 7é.; similar proposals 
of Colonel James Mill, 288, wore ; offer 
of the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa to Clive, 74.; objections of Mr. 
Pitt, 289; dealings of Vansittart with 
Mir Jafr, 2gr ; treaty with Mir Kasim, 
ag2; Vansittart ee a bribe, 24,; 
peaceful change of Nawahs, 293; in- 
stallation of Shah Alam at Patna as the 
Great Moghul, #4,; offer of the Dewani 
to Vansittart, 294; suspicions of Mir 
Kasim, 74.; secret preparations for war, 
295}; quarrel about private trade, 22.; 
collision between the English and the 
Nawab’s officers, 296; violence of 
the English ac the up-country fac- 
tories, 298: capture of Patna, 299: 
recovery of Patna by the Nawih’s 
people, 74.; flight and. surrender of 
the English, 724.; elation of the 
Nawab, 300; murder of Amyntt, ¢4,; 
Mir Jafir proclaimed Nawab, 301; 
advance of an English army to Mun- 


ghyr, 13,; massacre of the English at 
Patna, 302; Right of Mir Kasim ino 
Oude. 74.; battle of Buxar, 304; death 
of Mir Jafir, 306; corrupt sale of 
Bengal and Behar to his illegitimate 
son, 307; return of Lord Clive to Cal- 
cutta, 308; his wrath at the sale, 309; 
introduces a system of double govern- 
ment, 24.; English sovereignty veiled 
by Moghul forms, 74.; office of Dewan 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa vested in 
the East India Company, 317 ; political 
results, 312; golden prospects, 72.; Clive 
succeeded by Verelst, 315 ; financial 
crisis, 318 ; evils of the double govern- 
ment, 319} protection of a_ vicious 
system of native guvernment, #4,; char- 
acter of the Zemindars, 320 ; oppressive 
treatment of the Ryots, 74.; deputy 
Nawabs, 7; aggravation of evils 
under the double government, 321; 
mock pageantry at Murshedabad, 322; 
Bengal drained of silver, 74.; Verelst’s 
experiences of native administration, 
#6,; appointment of English supra- 
visors ana committees, 323; closer 
relation between the English and 
natives, 74.; native administration of 
justice, 73; Mr. George Vansittart 
gulled by Raja Shitab Rai at Patna, 
3243 results of the collision between 
Europeans and Hindus, 325; general 
corruption in Bengal, 327; native 
opinion turned against the English, 72; 
horrible famine, 328 ; Warren Hastings 
appointed Governor, 74.3 refurms in the 
revenue administration, 349; judicial 
reforms, 350; charges agvinst ‘the 
deputy Nawabs, 7.; cransfer of the 
capital from Murshedabad to Calcutta, 
35%; Ne of Shah Alam to Delhi 
severs the English from the Great 
Moghul, 74.3 tribute for Bengal and 
Behar withheld by the English, 352; 
question of equity, 74.3 reorganisation 
of Bengal under a Governor-General, 
55; creation of a Supreme Court at 
Calcutta. 356; Philip Francis member 
of council, 74.; factisus opposition to 
Hastings, 357; trial and execution of 
Nund-komar, 3593. quarrel between 
Bengal and Bombay respecting the 
Mahratta war, 363; struggle between 
Hastings and Clavering for the post of 
Goveruor-General, 367; failure of the 
land settlement by four years leases in 
Bengal, 24; return of Philip Francis 
to Europe, 368 ; interference tn Madras 
atfauws, 372; spirited proceedings of 
Hastings, 374; empty treasury, /2.; 
return of Hastings to Taurope, 38r ; 
permanent land settlement by Lord 
Cornwallis, 389 
Bentinck, Lord William, Governor of 
Madras. recalled in consequence of 
the mutiny at Vellore, 452; tardy 
redress, 453; appointed Governors 
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General, 522; his successful domestic 
administration, 522; 5333 ee rela- 
tions with Mahrattasand Kajptts, 523; 
his political administrat! n, 5263 lus 
forced interference in Gwalior -affairs, 
527, 528; his interference in Indore 
affairs, 528; declines to interfere in 
Bundelkund affairs, 529 ; or In Jaipur 
affairs, 70.; threatens the king of Oude, 
530; annexes Coorg, 534; his vacilla- 
hons with regard to Mysore, 536; 
embarks for England, 5373 successful 
adniinistration, 537) 53 ; 

Berar, Muhammadan kmgdom of in the 
northern Dekhan, 93; conquered by 
Akbar, 140; Berar and Nagpore formed 
into a feudatory Mahratta kingdom by 
the Bhonsla Raja, pt ; plundered by 
the Mahratta Peishwa, 341; ceded to 
the english, 439; made over to Nizam 
Ali, 7.3 restoration demanded by 
Rugheji Bhonsla, 451; ceded to the 
British government by the Nizam fur 
the support of the Nizam’s contingent, 
622, Sze Bhonsla and Nagpore 

Berhampore, sepoy mutiny at, cre 

Bernier, account of a false astrologer at 
Dethi, 164 : 

Bharadars, the Ghorka, 464 ; council of, 
at Khatmandu, 473, 474 3 582 : 

Bharadwaja, his hermitage at Praydga, 
34; entertains Rama, 74.; wonderful 
miracle, 38, stof¢ 

Bharata, hero ancestor of Santanu, 2; 
all India called the land of Bharata, 
t.; the Maha Bharata, 2d. 

Bharata, son of Dasaratha by Kaikeyf, 
ag; sent to Giri-vraja, 74, ; possible 
representative of a Buddhist faction, 
té, vote; installed as Yuva-raja, 30; 
returns to Ayodhy4, 35; celebrates 
funera) of Dasaratha, 35,353; performs 
the Srdddha, 36; refuses the Raj of 
Ayodhyi, 39 ; marches to Chitra-kita 
to seek Rama, 57; passage of the 
Ganges, 74,; meet.ng with Rama, 38; 
second retirn, 39 

Bharata, son of Dushyanta and Saktin- 
tala, 69, 70 

Bhils or Bheels,' Ee the hills and 
jungles to the south, 2; an existing 
type of so-called aborigines, 60; their 

' superstition. 6; legend of the Bhil 
prince and Drona, 74,; Sivaji’s alliance 
with them, 169 

' Bhilsa, Buddhist temples plundered by 

| Ald-ud-din, 80, 

Bhiina, son of Kunti, 4; the second of 
the Pandavas, 5; jealousy of Dury- 
odhana, 7&3; his rivalry with Dury- 
odhana at the exhibition of arms, 7; 
slays Hidimba and marries Hidinbe 
9g ;} Slavs the cannibal Vaka. 7d, ; vows 
revenge against Duryodhana and 
Duhsdsana, rs 5 serves as cook at the 
court of Virdta, 16-17; slays Jimdta and 
Kichaka, 74.; slays Durycdhana hy a 
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foul bliw, 21; Slays Duhsdsana and 
fulfils his vow, 21 

Bhim Sein Thapa of Nipal accompanies | 
Run VBahadur to Benares, 468; his 
return to Nipal, 4703 the prime minister 
of Run Bahadur, 72.; orders a 
massacre at Khatmandu, 471; his 
relations with Run Bahadur's chief 
queen, 72.; summons a council of 
Bharadars at Khatmandu, 473; ad« 
vises war, 473, 4743; sues for peace, 
475; renewal of war, 73; concludes 
the treaty of Segowlie, 475, 4763 
‘Premier and paramour, 575; provokes 
the elder queen, 2,3; dealings with 
the Resident, 576} his fall, 74,; released 
from prison, 577; penstoned, 74. ; his 
condemnation, 578; his doom, 578, 579 

Bhishma, son of Santanu, resigns all 
claim to the Raj of Hastinapur, 2; the 
dreadful yow, 3; the faithful guardian, 
74,; proposes the division of the Raj 
of Flastindpur between the Pandavas 
and Kauravas, r2; slain by Arjuna, 
20; reappears in the Ganges, 27 

Bhodau Phra. king of Burma, reign of, 
513, 514} conquests and cruelties, 
514 3 pride and ignorance, 517 

Bhonsla family, rise of, 218, ate 

Bhonsla, Rughoji, founds the feudatory 
kingdom of Berar and Nagpore under 
the suzerainty of Maharaja Sahu and 
the Peishwas, 331; his kinship to 
Sivaji, 333 } suspicious of the designs of 
Balaji Rao Peishwa and the legitimacy 
of Raja Ram, 74.; his death, 340 

Bhansla, Janoji, succeeds Rughoji, claims 
chout for Bengal and Behar from Mir 
Jafir, 279; Clive inclined to yield, 
313, 344; refusal of the Court of 
Directors, 7.; negotiations with Nizam 
Ali for getting the regency at Poona, 
aQ4I; engages to desert Nizam Ali, 
24.; treacherous slaughter of half the 
Nizam’s army, 342; strange récon- 
ciliation, 76.; his death, 361, s0#e 

Bhonsla, Mudaji, brother of Janoji, 
usurps the throne of Berar, 361, #ote ; 
betrays the hostile confederacy of 
Hyder Ali, Nizam Ali, and. the 
Mahrattas to Warren Hastings, and 
renews the demand for chout, 373; his 
neutrality secured, 374; his death, 433 
4ote 

Bhonsla, Rughoji, the Second, succeeds 
to the throne of Berar, 433, uote ; joins 
in the war against Nizam Ali, gor; 
stnpefaction at the treaty of Bassein, 
434; anxious for the help of Jaswant 

ao F[alkar, 74.; feeble operations 

in the field against Colonel Wellesley, 
496; defeated at Assaye, 7d. ; his flight, 
437: cedes Cuttack and Berar to the 
British government, 439; demands their 
restoration, 431; his death, 489 

Bhonsla, Appa Sahib. See Appa Salzib, 
and Nagpore 
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Bhopal, Pindhari chiefs settled in, 485 ; 
loyalty of the Begum during the sepoy 
mutiny, 652, wate 

Bhowani, the goddess, 166, soe 

Bhurtpore, Jat principality at, 345, 3463 
feudatory to the British government, 
439; the Raja throws off his allegi- 
ance, 443; the fortress besieged by 
Lake, 76.; the Raja frightened into 
subniission, 444; outbreak in, szo}3 
growing danger, 521; capture of the 
fortress by Lord Combermere, #2. 

Bhutan, 461; mission to, 6713 country 
described, 76.; the people, i,; comupt 
Buddhism, ##%.; Dharma and Deva 
Rajas, 672; Penlows, Jungpens, and 
Zingalls, £4.; constitutional element, 
10.: border aggressions, 12. } historical 
importance of the mission, 673; civil 
war, 76.3 dealings with England, 673, 
674; failure of the mission, 674, 675; 
war With England, 675 

Bider, the ancient Vidarbha, 70, »o¢e; 
one of the five Muhammadan (redone 
of the Dekhan, 93 

Bihar, or Vib4éra, the land of Buddhist 
monasteries, ancently called Magad- 
ha, 47; captured by Bakhtiydr, 79, 80. 
Sce Behar 

Bijapur, one of the five Muhammadan 
kingdoms of the Dekhan, 93; alliance 
of the Sulian of with Ram Rai, 96; 
flight of the Bijapur army 167 ; con- 
qucred by Aurangzeb, 181 

Bithoor, Nana Salub, Raja of, 643. See 
Nana Sahib 

Blackburne, Major, Resident at Tanjore, 
q21, sole; investigation cf dispute 
between the ‘Londiman and Sivaganga 
Rajas, ro. 

Black Hole, tragedy of at Calcutta, 271, 
a7n 

Blake, Mr., murdered at Jaipur, 529 

Board of Control, creared in 1784, 380; 
its constitution, #@. zefe; its orders 
with reference to the Carnatic, 381 

Bobili Raja, feud with the Raja of 
Vizianagram, 283; self-sacrifice of 
Rajputs, 7. 

Bogle, his mission to Thibet, 465, ofe 


Bokhara, an Usheg kingdom, 539 ; fate of 


Stoddart and Conolly at, 563, s64; 
Russian advance to, 678 

Bombay, Portuguese firt at. 105, sefe; 
ceded to the English by the Portuguese, 
193} gardens and terraces turned into 
ramparts, ré3 its situation, 330; 
relations with Poona, 3603 negotia- 
tions with Rughonath Rao for the 
cession of Snalsette and Bassein, 362; 
condemned by the Bengal goyein- 
ment, 363; sends an exped.tion to 
Poona, 365; convention of Wurganm, 


T . 
Bonairs, their behaviour tm the Sitana 
campaign, 669, 670. . 
Boscawen, Admiral, 243; raises the sicge 


of Pondicherry, 7é.; his returnto Linz. 
land, 251. . 

Bowring, Sir Lewin, Chief Commissioner 
of Mysore, his account of the Coorg 
Raja, 532, #ofe 

Brahma, worship of, 63 

Brahmans, priests and sages, 113 sur- 
prise at seeing a Brahman contend at 
a Swayanivara, 74., note; hatred of 
Buddhists, 9; the first of the four great 
castes, x3, 59; Brahman envoy at the 
court of THastinApur, 19} persecuted by 
the Rakshasas, 39; excite the wrath af 
Alexander the Great, 48, 49; rise and 
growth of their power, 65 ; Purchitas, 
Gurus and Swamis, 74; modern Lrah- 
manisin, 68, go; Brahman element in 
Rishratta constitution, 206; thetr sects 
in Southern india, gog; distinction 
between spiritual and secular, Vaidikas 
and Lokikas, 411, 412; officials of 
Lippu, 4133 corrupt and oppressive, 
414; satires against, 417; Dubos’ story 
of the four Brahmans, 417-419 

Britjurries or_ carriers (see Manaris) 
engaged by Cornwallis, 395 

Bristow, Mr., stipersedes Middleton as 
Resident at Lukhnow, 367: linp ltie 
interference in the question af the 
Oude treasures, 358; supported hy 
Francis, 74. 

Brodie, Serjeant, his herofsm during the 
Vellore mutiny, 452 

Brydon, Dr., his eseape from the mas- 
sacre in the Nhatber Pass, 559 

Buchanan, Dr,, sent by Lord Wellesley 
from Madras ta Malabar, 407, 408; 
journey through Mysore, 408; sights 
and experiences, 403-415 

Buddhism, Kanishka, a liberal parron of, 
53; missionaries sent out by Asoka, 
5s; Dsuddhist pilgrims from China, 
é.; Guddhsin, 2 revolr agamnse the 
Brahmanical system of Manu, 67, 68 ; 
doctrine of deliverance in ann. hiiation, 
68; transplanted) from Hindustan 
into Vibe, 461, 462 ; rival seets of the 
red and yellow, 462, mofe; cheerful 
form of Buddhism in Burma, sor, 502 ; 
corrupt form prevailing ia Bhutan, 671 

Budpe-budge. Sve Baj-laj 

Giihler’s, Professor, (véroduetion to the 
Vikramndnukakdvya, 69, 70, nates 

Bulaki, son of Khuaru, 151: declared 
suceessor to the throne hy Jehanztr, 
ro.: bis short reign, 1523 his fate, 153 

Bulwunt Singh, Raja of Benares, de- 
tached from the cause of Shuja-ud- 
daula, Nawab Vizier of Oude, 305} 
father of Cheit Singh, 375 

Bundetkund, ceded by le Peishiwa to 
the British government, 453; turiulence 
and anarchy suppressed by L rd Minto, 
ro.:; evils cf non-intervention, case of 
Sumpthur, 528 

Bundtla, the Burmese general, inyades 
the countries between Burma and 
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Bengal, 517; repulsed at Rangoon, 
gr8; his earthworks at Donabew, £4. ; 
death, 7. 

Burdwan, ceded tothe English by Mir 
Kasim, 292. 294 

Burhanpur, Sir ‘Thomas Roe at, r44, 145 

Burke's denunciatian of Benfield an 
Dundas, 381, #ofe; his charges against 
Hastings, 382 

Burma, geography of, soo; its inhabitants 
described, sor; their life and manners, 
£0.; Gud [hist institutions, 501, 502; mar- 
rig instiutions. 503; devastating wats, 
7é.; Portuguese adventurers, 503, 504 5 
a Burmese hero, 504; his career, so4- 
511; public Lfe of the kings, ¢14; the 
adininistration a network of officialism, 
515; orign «ef the war with England, 
5x6 ; pride and ignorance of the ¢ urt, 
24: violence and insi:tence of officials, 
76. hestile incursions, 51273 flight of 
the s:idiery at the approach of the 
English, 7; the army repulsed at 
Rangoon, 5x8; the panic at Donabew, 
#4. ; the treaty of Yandab», srg; second 
war with lingland, 6113 capture of 
Rangeon, Hasssin, and Prome, 74; 
annexation of Pegu,.6x2 

Burma, British, formation of, 612; its 
prasperity, 2&.; visitof Lord Mayo. 682 

Burnes, Sir Alexander, at Kabul, 557; 
his defence against the Afghan cut- 
break at Kabul, 24. ; his murder, 558 

Burney, C lonel, Resident at Ava, §72; 
withdrawal, 74. 

Bushire captured hy the English, 627 

Bussy, M. captures Jinji, 248; accom. 
panies Muzaffir Jung, 250; proctains 
Salébut Jung N.zam of the Dekhan, 
251; his rupture with Salibut Jung, 
259; marches to Hyderahad, agg, 260 ; 
letter to Alivardi Khan, 269; his wars 
against the Hindu P ligars, 282; sides 
with the Raja of Vizianagram against 
the Bobili Raja, 283; his successes 
against the Fnylish 284; contrast with 
Clive, 7.; recalled hy Lally, 285; 

_ reluctant ohedcience, 22, 
Buxar, battle of, jaq 

Byzdeit, or privy council of the Burmese, 
515 

Byeen-noung. a Burmese hero, 504 ; 
conquest of Pegu, 22. 3 siege of Marta- 
ban, so4, 505: plunder and sack 
of Maraban, 507. 508; his terrible 
vengeance on the ladies of Martaban, 
507-509; be invades Siam, sto; re- 
called to Pegu, 4. ; assassinated, 512; 
career of his foster-brocher, s10-512; 
himself a type of Burmese conquerors, 
533 : 


C 


Cacnar, English acquisition of, 537 
Cesar Frederic, his visit to Vijayanagar, 
a7 
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Calcutta, foundation of the Enzli-h 
settlement at, 199; fortifications rund 
the factory, 200; sncial life of the nz. 
lish in the beginning of the eigh'er mh 
century, 72,3 garris .n of Fort Williain, 
7é,.; Enghsh mission to Delhi. aro; 
government, 261; French and Dich 
neighbuurs oat Chandernagore atid 
Chinsura, 72.3; up-country factories, 
2fe; experiences of Muhammadan 
tule, 284; the Mahratta ditch, 247; 
hostility cf the young Nawsh, Suraj- 
ud-daula, 269; attack an Calcu'tt, 
270; inefficient defence ef the Enghish, 
271; surrender of Fort William, #4; 
trngedy «f the Black Hole, xé.; in- 
difference of Asiatics, 272; recapture 
of Calcutta by Clive and Watson, i4.: 
decisive battle of Plassy, 275; wild 
joy fche inhabitants of Caleutta, 12. ; 
collision with Mir Kasim, 295; stormy 
councils, 296; deputation of Amvnstt 
and Hay to Monghyr, 298; murder 
of Amyatt, 300; Mir Jafir proclaimed 
Nawab at Calcutta, jor; massacre 
of n hundred and fifty Englishmen at 
Patna, 302: corrupt proceedings of the 
Calcutta council at Murshedabad., 306, 
307; Lord Clve apponted g>vernor, 
308; introduces a double g yernment, 
grr} political outlock of Calcutta in 
the eighteenth century. 329. 330; re- 
lati«ns with Delhi, 347; transfer of the 
camial of Bengal fram Murshedabad to 
Calcutta, 351 

Calicut, court of the Zamorin, or 
suzerain «f Malabar, ror; audience 
of Vasco de Gama in the palace, 
toz; hostilty ¢f the Muhammadan 
merchants. zé,: massacre of Portugucse 
by the Nairs. 103; Pu ortuguese mission 
to the Zam. rin, 117; description -f the 
city and hazars. 1:8; Della Vatlle’s 
audience wi hte Zamarin, 119; senty 
costume of Jad.esand courtiers, 119, 120 

Calliand, General, expeditien to the 
N«rthern Circars, 315; treaty with 
Nizam Ahi. 78, 

Campbell, Sir C Tin (Iunrd Clyde), Com. 
mander-in-Chief, 658; his reLef of 
Lukhnow. 659; defeats the Gwalior 
rebels at Cawnp>re, 661; his campaign 
in Oude and Rohilkund, 24 

Cannanore, nort.f, roa 

Camning, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 625; dealings with the Delhi 
family, 6265; undisturbed by the 
rumours forerunning the mutiny, 628 ; 
svmpathies with the sepoys, &393 
vigorous measures, 72; his durhar at 
Apra, 666; departure and death, zd. 

Canning, Cavt., his missien ta Ava, 51f 

Caravanserais in Moghul India, 185 

Carnac, Maj r. defeats the army of Shah 
Alam and the Nawab Vizier, 293; in- 
stals Shah Alam as the Great Moghul 
in the English factory at Patna, 7, 
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Carnac, Sir James, his dealings with the 


WRaja of Satara, 61 

C*rarnatic, governed ie a Nawah nomin- 
meted by the Nizam of the Dekhan, 
subject to the confirmation of che 
Great Moghul, 93 3 reocraphical 
boundaries, 233; politically divided by 
the river Koteroon, 72.3 Moghul Car- 
matic and Hindu Carnatic. 7. ; Rajas 
_ wand Polgurs, 14,; Moghul rule more 
oppressive than the Hindu, 2d.; 
ravages of the Mahrattas in the 
Upper Carnatic, 234; succession of 
TWawahs, 235; revolution in the [lindu 
Carnatic, 2.; old wars between 
"Trichinopoly and Tanjore, #4. ; ‘Lrichi- 
mopoly seized by Chunder Sahib, 236; 
TMahratta invasion, 76.; takes posses- 
sion of Trichinopoly, 237; succes- 
sion of Subder Alias Nawab, 72.3 
avrath of the Nizam, 72 3; perplexities 
of the Nawab,’ 238; assassination of 
Subdder Ali, 239; settlemenr of affairs 
by Nizam-ul-mulk, 2403 murder of the 
boy Nawab at a wedding-feast, 241; 
A.nwar-ud-din appointed Nawab, 24935 
wrar between iingland and France, 2é.; 
ciefeat of the Nawab's army by the 
French, 243: peace between England 
and France, 7.; restoration of Madras 
to the English, 7é. 3 struggle between 
two rival Nawabs, 245 3 “english and 
French take opposite sides, #6, ; defeat 
sand death of Anwar-ud-din at Amboor, 
246; contest hetween Muhammad Ah 
and Chunder Sahib, 74,; interference of 
Wasir Jung, Nizam of the Dekhan, 
248; brilliant success of the French, 
aso; bewilderment of the lnglish, 
251; crisis at Trichinopoly, 252; 
Clive's defence of Arcot. 253; triumph 
of the English and Muhammad Ali, 
255; peace between the English and 
Bienc 1. 2583 invasion of Hyder Ali 
and Nizam Ali, 317; invasion of Balaji 
Rao Peishwa, 334; later invasions of 
Hyder Al, 372; disasters of the ["ng- 
lish, 373. 374; corrupt dealings of the 
Einglish at Madras with the Nawab, 
Muhammad Ali. 368; claims of Paul 
Benfield, 369; Macartney’s assump- 
tion of the revenue, 378 ; misceUancous 
adventurers, 380, wofe: revenues re- 
stored to the Nagal: 4y81z; settlement 
ef the Nawab’s debts, 7).; invarion 
of Tippu, 394; Carnatic brought under 
British administration by Lord Wel- 
lesley, 420 { necessity for the transfer, 
423; treacherous c rrespondence of 
the Nawab with Tipnpu of Mysore, 
424; final settlement by Lord Dal. 
housie, 620 


Cartier, governor of Bengal, 318 
Carumnassa river, 262, #2f¢; boundary 


of British territory in Bengal laud down 
yy Lord Clive. 314 


Tastes, division into four 13, 59 
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Catherine IJ. of Russia, Russian aggres- 
sion in Persia during the reign of, 
430, 2ole ' 

Catholic missionaries, denunciations of 
cruehties of Hindu Rajas, 234, sere 

Cawnpore, its history, 6425 its garrison, 
#0. ; the pluce of refuge, 6433 mutiny 
at, S443; besieged by Nana Sahib, 
645; massacre in the beats, 646; im- 
Prisoninent «f women and children, 
647; massacre of women and children, 
648; defeat of Nana Sahib. Gag; entry 
of Haveluck, 74; cecupice by the 
Gwalior rebels, 660; their defeat, 
661 

Chakrantikam, ceremony of, 415, 476 

Chambal river, 160, 203; boundary be- 
tween Malwa and Rajptitana, 264, 


38 

Go aborts General Sir Neville, his 
conduct of the Sitana campaign, 
6€8-670 

Chandernagore, founded by the French, 
200, 261; captured by Clive and 
Watson, 274; restored to France, 309, 
note 

Chandra-gupta. Sze Sandrokottos 

Chandu Lal at the head of the Nizam’s 
administration, 496; the sham loan, 
497; resigns affice, 622 ; 

Chartoteers, exercised political influence 
in ancient Hindu courts, 19, #0¢e 

Chasnock, Job, governor of English set- - 
tlements in Bengal, 1973 arrested and 
scourged, rg3; return to Calcutta, 
199; the patriarch of Bengal, 72. 

Cheit Singh, Raja of Benares, 374; his 
political status, 375; heavy demands 
of Hastings, 72.; submission and re- 
bellion, 73. ; flight and deposition, 72. ; 
one .f the charges against Hastings, 
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Chetu, a Pindhari leader, 458; killed by 
a tiger, 485 

Chilianwallah, the battle of, 603 

Chaent founded by the Dutch, 200, 
261 

Chitér, old Rajptit kingdom under the 
Rana, or Rajptic suzerain. conjuered 
by AlA-nd-din.83; self-sacrifice of the 
Rajpiits at, 7é.; hostility of the Rana 
to Baber, 124; defeated, 22. ; invaded 
by the Sultan of Guzerat, 126; head- 
ship of the Kajptt league. 130, 131} 
obstinate resistance to Akbar, 1323 
destruction of the city, 7; Sir 
Thomas Roe’s visit to the ruins, 145 

Chittagong, Portuguese missin to, 1053 
ceded to the I’nglish by Mir Kasim, 
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Choaultries, descripticn’of, 408 

Chout collected by Sivaji, 3x75. See 
Mahrattas ~ 

Chunder Sahib. son-in-law of Dost Ali, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 235; gulls the. 
Rani of Trichinop. ly, 236 ; imprisoned 
elght years at Satara by the Mah- 
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rattas, 237, 238; liberated by the help 
of Dupleix, 244; proclumed Nawab 
of the Carnatic, 2453 joins Muzaffir 
Jung, a clumant tor the throne of 
Hyderabad, 246; delays at ‘Tanjore, 
2373; flight to Pondicherry, 248; un- 
expected success, 2503 surrender and 
murder, 254. 255 

Clavering, General, a member of council 
at Calcutta, 356; contest with Warren 
Hastings for the post of Governor- 
General, 367; his death, 7é, 

Clive, Robert, wins his first laurels at 
Pondicherry, 244; his early career, 
16.3 realizes the situation at Trichi- 
nopoly, 252; his plans, 252, 253; his 
expedition to Arcot, 253; defence at 
Arcot, 253, 254; hiscarcerof conquest, 
es4; leaves for England, 25754 return 
to Bombay, 259; captures Gheriah 
with Watson, 76. ; goesto Madnis, 14.; 
recaptures Caleutia with Watson, 272, 
273; his anxiety for peace, 274; joins 
the conspiracy against Suraj-ud-daula, 
275; deceives Omichund with a sham 
treaty, 74.3 wins the battle of Plassy, 
th.; creates Mir Jafir Nawab, 276; 
his jagbir, 74; his *‘jackass,’’ 277, 
278; his reletions with the Moghul 
court at Delhi, 281, 282; contrast to 
Bussy, 234; sends Colnnel Forde to 
the Northern Circars, 285 ; appointed 
governor of Bengal, 287 ; his depar- 
ture for England, 7. 3 convinced of 
the necessity of garrisoning Bengal. 
288; hisscheme for the acquisition of 
Bengal, rejected by William itt, 
th.; his retusn to India, 306, 308; 
contemplated policy, 308. 309; his 
wrath with Governor Spencer at 
Calcutta, 3c9; his negotiations at 
Murshedabad and Patna, 309; his 
policy as regards the Great Moghul, 
3x0: his restoration of Qude to the 
Nawab Vizier, #2. ; his settlement with 
Shah Alam at Allahabad, 310, 3113 
his office of Dewan, 311; results of 
his policy, 311, 312; his external pone ys 
313; his misgivings about the Mah- 
rattas, 76.3 his breach with Nizam Ah, 
314; obtains a firinsin from Shah Alam 
for the Northern Cirears, 7.3 a Mo- 
ghul Peishwa, 375; thwarted by 
Madras, 7.3; leaves India for Eng- 
land, 315; failure of his political 
system, 318, 3193 his double govern- 
ment and its results, 319-322 

Clyde, Lord. See (enbell: Sir Colin 

Cochin, «ancient Cothinava, famous for 
pepper, 109, #e¢e; alhance with Par- 
tuguese, 103, 104; feud with the 
Zaimorin of Calicut, 118, 120 

Combermere, Lord, captures Bhurtpore, 
G2 

Company. See Enst India 

Conjeveran, or Kanchi-puram, visited by 
Buchanan, 4cg; its strects and houses, 
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id, ; the temple, 7. ; head-quarters of 
Ramanuja Acharya, qr, stole 

Conolly, Captain, his fate at Bukhara, 
563, 564, 

Cooper, Mr., military executions carricd 
out by, 653. ware 

Coorg, description ofthe country, 530; its 
isolation, 530; warlike population, £4; 
religious origin of the Raj, 531 ; 
argressions of Hyder Ah, ths and 
of ‘Tippu, 72.3 non-intervention of the 
British, 2; mistaken interferencein the 
succession, §323; madness of the Vira 
Raja, 7; Cinkka Vira Raja declares 
war against Iingland, 533:. valuur of 
the Coorgs, 74; their preference for 
British rule, 533, 5343 “mnexation, 
534; stipulation concerning cows, 7%., 
note 

Coote, Gencral Sir Eyre, defeats Lally 
at Wandiwash, 286; siege and capture 
of Pondicherry, 286, 287 

Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General of 
India, 388; introduces social reforms 
in Caleutta, 389; permanent land 
settlement with the Bengal Zemindars, 
76.; judicial and adimimistrative _ re- 
forms, 390; War against ‘Lippu, Sultan 
of Mysore, 393; dealings with Nizam 
Ali and the Muahrattas, 394; rehu(fed 
by Mahadaji Sindia, 24.:; capture of 
Seringapatam, 395; attempts to csta- 
blish a balance of power in India, 496, 
397; departure for Iéngland, 399: 
treaty with the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
4°33 returns to Indta as Governor- 
General in succession to Lord Welles- 
ley, 44435 bis extreme views, 448; his 
death, 448, 449 

Coryat, Tom, his meeting with Roe at 
Chitér, 145; his travels, 74. 

Cotton, General Sir Sydney, drives 
Hindustani fanaties out of Sitana, 668 

Cox, Captain, his mission to Ava, 516 

Crawfurd, Mr. John, his mission to Ava, 


519 . : 
Currie, Sir Frederic, Resident at Lahore, 
600; accepts the resignation of Mulraj, 


Gox 
Cuttack ceded to the English, 439 
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DABuL, Portugnese fort at, ro5 

Dada Khasji, aspires to be premier of 
Gwalior, 567; his elevation by Tara 
Bai, 568; submission to the British 
government, £6, 

Dacca, inland English factory at, 262, 
court of appeal at, 490 

Dalhousie, Lord, Governor-General, 600; 
resolyes on the conquest of the Sikhs, 
Go2, 603; annexes the Punjab, Gos; 
his yenius, 606: administrative culture, 
vé.; creation of a government in the 
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-.h, €06, 603; defence of the 
En westward of the Indus, 608, 
Gog, reduces the land revenue, €c9 ; 
dealings with Burma, 610, 6113) an- 
nexes Pegu, 612; general energy and 
capacity, 612, 613; suppression of 
barbarous usages im Native states, 
6133 political dictum that no right- 
ful opportunity should be lost of ac- 
quiring native territory, 614; refuses 
to allow the right of adoption to cover 
a claim to the heirship of a principality 
in the case of dependent states, 616 5 
éqee of, the Raja of Satara, G17; 
recognition of the adopted sen of the 
Kerault Raja, 618) annexation af 
Nagpore, 419, 620 5 dealings with the 
Carnatic and ‘lanjore families, 620; 
dealings with Hyderabad and acquisi- 
tion of Berar, Gor, 622 5 annexation of 
Oude, 623; deals with the Santals 
as Bentinck dealt with the Koles, 624; 
succeeded by Lord Canning, 625; 
agreement with the Moghul family 
at Delhi, 626 

Damaji Gaekwar, dynasty of, 331; es- 
pouses the cause of Tara Bia, 334: 
imprisoned by Balajt Rao, 345, 3303 
jeaus Rughonath Rao, 341 

Damayanu. See Nala 

Dandaka, wilderness of, 34 — | 

Dara, cldest son of Shah Jehan, 157; 
thwarts the projects of Aurangzeb, 
158 3 defeated by Aurangzeb and 
MurAd, 160; cscape to the Punjah, 
16+ his second defeat, r61  assussina- 

_ tion, 7é. ; : 

Dasaratha, Malifraja of Ayodhyd, 29 ; 
his four sons cajoled by Kaikeyi, 
go; his death, 34; funeral rites af, 
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Dind Khinn, 166; besieges Madras, 72. ; 
Viceroy of Guzerat, 2c9 ; colliston with 
Husain Ali Khan, 74; death, 72. 

De Boigne, General, in the service’ of 
Mahadaji Sindia, 386, 397; his return 
to Europe, 434 

De Gingen, Captain, 251 

Dekhan, conquests of Ald-ud-din, 81, 84; 
Sultans of (see Bahmani Sultans), 91; 
division af the Bahmani enipire into 
five Muhammadan kingdoms, 93; Ak- 
bar’s embassy to, 139; its failure, 14.; 
state of affairs inthe time of Aurang- 
zeb, 165; struggle for the throne of 
the Nizam, 245; acquisition by the 
French of the Northern Circars, 282; 
dealings of Bussy with Bobih and 
Vizianagram, 283; Lord Clive obtains 
the Northern Circars, 285, 286, 314; 
Mahrattn invasions, 334. Ser Mahrat- 
tas aud Nizam 

Delhi, the Raja of, present at the 
Swayamvara of the _ princess of 
Kan>uj, 78; capture of the city by 
the Afehans, 25 rise of the Sultans 
of, 793 fatal removal of the capital 
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to Deoghur in the Dekhan, &4; 
revalutions at the death of Jebangir, 
152; sack of, by Nadir Shah’s suldiery, 
225; distractions hetween 1748 and 
1734, history of, 279; strusples between 
the Afghans and Muhratras at, 289; 
recovery of Delhi by the Mahrattas, 
337; sceret negotiations of Ahmad 
Siinh Ahdali with Alamghir, 338; 
expulsion of the Mahrattas under 
Rughonath Rao and re-estuhlsdiment 
of Afghan supreinacy, 725 progress of 
affairs during the reweney of Najibeud. 
daukt, 345, 346;  relatiins with 
Calcutta, 3473 pluts and assassinati-ns 
under the Amir of Amfrs, 3355 ascend- 
ency of Mahadaji Sind.a, 73.: horriple 
excesses of Gholam Kadir, qur; 
General Lake’s victory at, 437: 
audience with Shah Alam, ¢é.:  trest- 
ment af the Moaghnl family by Lord 
Dalhousie, 626; tidings of the Seray 
mutiny at Meerut, 636; approach of 
the mutineers, 72, us defence by 
arigadier Graves, 637; explosion cf 
the magazine, 5 trapedies ino the 
palace, 638; Myght of Luropeans, 7%; 
the head-centre of revolt, 652; de. 
scription af the defences, G54: the 
gates, 1.5; the Ridge, 654, G55; the 
old suburbs, 6553 preparaticns for 
assault, 656; final assault, 72.5 fighting 
inside the town, 656,657; re-accupation, 
657; the Imperial Assemblage, 682 

Della Valle, his travels in India, 109; 
his account of the festival in hom .ur 
of [anumian, 41, wefe 3 his description 
cf the war danees in the Dekhan, 
2+ description of Goa, 10g, 110; 
gecompanics the Portuguese mission 
to Venk-utpa Naik, king of Tkkeri, 10, 
114; goes to Mangalore, rr5 ; meeung 
with the queen of Olaza, r1g, x16; 
visits the king of the Yopis, x17; 
visits Uie city and bazar of Calicut, 
118, 119; audience with the Zamorin 
and the Malabar princesses, 11g, 120} 
departnre from Calicut, 120 

Denisou, Sir William, provisional Viceroy 
after the death of Lord Llgin, 670; 
orders the advance of the Bhutan 
mission, 673; his recognition of Sher 
Ali Khan, 676 

Deohur, capital of a Mahratta kingdom: 
in the Dekhan, captured by Alt-ud- 
din, 81; removal of the Muhammadan 
capital from Delhi hy Muhammed 
Tughlak, 86; identified with the 
ancient Tagara, to, #ofe 

Deva Rat, assassination of his son, g2; 
submits to the Sultan of the Dekhan, 
ri. Tmarringe of his daughter, 93; 
unprepitious parting with the Sultan of 
the Dekhan, 4; defeats the Sultan, 
76., his death, 94 

Deva or Deb Rajas in Bhutan, historical 
significance of the term, 672 
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Davicotta in Tanjore, 244; ceded to 
the Einedish, 7. 

Dewal Devi, the Rajptit: princess of 
Guaerat, her strange adventures, $2, 83 

Dewan, or ace -untant-general, 21g, 215 ¢ 
explinad n oof the term in reference 
ta the Dewant of Bengal, 288, 294, 
311 

Dhalimkote, Jungpen cf, his conduct 
towards the Bhutan mission, 673, 
674 a 

Dharma Rajas in’ Bhutan, religious 
senificance ef the term, 671, 672 

Doin singh, br ther of Gh dab Singh 
af Jame, prime nunster at Lahore, 
591; disassecd] by Khaiak Singh and 
murders ls successir, 74,5 suspected 
of murdering the young Mahiraja 
by the full of an archway, sor} cleek- 
mated by the queun-repent, 7.7 places 
Sher Singh on the throne, s92; 
murdered. 7b. 

Dhrehts-dyuana, the brother of Driau- 
padi, rt; slays Drona, 21; slain by 
Asowit.hama, v2; reappears in the 
Ganges, 27 

Dhritarashtra, the blind grandson of 
Santinn, married t. Gandhari, 3; sup- 
phinted by his braher Péadu on 
nee unt of Ins blindness, 4; becomes 
Malhsirajs of Hastinsy ur, 26.5 his sons 
called the Kauravas, 7.5 upp ints 
Yudtishthira. eldest son of Priudu, to 
be Yuva-raja. 8: his vac.tatnons, 44; 
sends the Piindavas to Varundvata, 
and avp-ints h.s son Duryoudhant to 
be Yuva-raja. 2%.; sends his charicteer 
on a nies! no to the Piindavas, x9; 
affecting submwsien to the Pandavas, 
23; retires With Gaudhari to the banks 
if the Ganges. 74. 

Dhulip Si.gh, infant son of Runject 
singh, Maharaja of Lahsre, 593; 
hecomes a pensioner of the British 
gavernment, Gos 

Dhunadu Pont. See Nana Sahih 

Diego Snarez, his extraordinary career 
in Burma. 512; murdered by the mub 
of Pegu, 513 

Diparchi, seat of the Teshu Lama, 462; 
temples of, plindered by the Ghurkas, 
465 

Dinkur Rao, minister of Sindia, his 
conduct during the Sepay mutiny, 662 

Diu, Portuguese for: at, 1053 repulse of 
the ‘Turks at. by the Portuguese, 106 , 

Dab, grant of the revenue to Mahadaji 
Sindia, 397: its position, 7d. 

Donabew, on the river Irawadi, Bun- 
dila’s stand at, 518; panic of the Bur- 
mese, 7, 

Dost Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic. 235 : 
withholds the tribute to the Nizain, 
74.; appoints Chunder Sahib Dewan, 
., nole; interferes in Trinchinopoly, 
236; defeated and slain by the Nal 
rattas, 237 
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Dost Muhammad Khan, first appearance 
of, 549; plunders the Indices cf their 
jewels in the genana at Hert, th, ? 
takes possession of KAbul, 550: pro- 
clatmed Amir, 551 ; his critical position, 
76. ; his anxiety to rec ver Peshawar, 
553; applies for help to England and 

ussin, 1.) flight into Bokliara, sca; 
Surrender, 555; an Jinglish prisoner, 
ro.; joins the Sikhs during the second 
Sikh war, 6493 takes Peshawar and 
besivges Attock, 7.1: driven out of 
Peshawar, 605; contends with Persia 
for Herat, 627; helped by England, 
rb. ; his death, 675; a fatuhful ally and 
successful ruler. 6763 his treaty with 
Sir John Lawrence, 680; objections 
of Sher Ali Khan, 74. 

Douglas, Captain, conmandant of the 
palace guards at Delhi, killed in the 
Sep sy mutiny, 638 

Doveton, Major, his futile mission ty 
Tipp, 406 

Drake, Mr. governor of Calcutta, 270; 
demands of Suraj-uddaula, #.; escape 
from Calentta, 27¢ 

Draupadi, daughter of the Raja of 
Panchala, 10; her Swayamvara, Yo, 
rr, rebuffs Karna, 11; won by Arjuna, 
1,3; her marriage, 125 gambled away 
by Yudhishthira, 14; her viw, 7b; 
becomes a lady’s maid in the palace at 
Virata, 17: her Gandharva lovers, f4.; 
saved from burning by Bhima, 13: 
her peril in the camp of the Kanravus, 
22; her gricf at the slaughter of her 
sons, 273 the funeral rites, 73, ‘ 

Drona, the tutor of the Kauravas and 
the Pandavas, 43 his feud with the 
Raja of Panchali, §; marries a daugh- 
ter of the liouse and educates the 
youn princes at Hastinapur, 1 ; his 
fine as a teacher of archery, 74.: re- 
fuses to instruct the Bhil prince, ¢. ; 
worship of his tmage, 76.; his treat- 
ment of the Bhil prince, 6; stops the 
coubat between Duryodhana and 
Bhima at the exhibition of arms, a 
divides the Raj of Pancliila with 
Drupada, 8; slays Drupada in the 
war: fthe Maha Bhirata, 21: slain lye 
Dlirishia-dyumna, #3; re-appears in 
the Ganges, 26; difference of his exile 
fram that of Rama, 32, vo¢e 

Drupada, Raja of Panchdla, s3 his feud 
with Drona, £4. 3 defeated by Drona, 
8; celebrates the Swayamvara of his 
daughter Draupadi, rc; sends an 
cnvoy in behalf of the Pdéndavas to 
Hastinapur, 19; slain hy Drona, 20 

Dubois, Abbé, his description of a feud 
between the right and left hands, 

15, wole ; reproduces the story of the 
our Brahmans, 417 

Duhsfsana, treatment of Draupadi, 15 ; 
slain hy Bhima, a1 

Dundas (Lord Melville) first president of 
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_ the Board of Control, 380, note; de- 
nounced by Burke, 381, #o¢e 
upleix, governor of Pondicherry, 242; 
his alarm at the English fleet, 24. ; 
deceives the Nawab of the Carnatic as 
regards Madras, 74.3 secures the 
release of Chunder Sahib from the 
Mahrattas, 245; schemes to make 
Chunder Sahib Nawab of the Carnatic 
in order to drive out the English, 74. ; 
larger scheine regarding the Dekhan, 
246; reception of Chunder Sahib and 
~Muzaffir Jung at Pondicherry, 74.; 
worried by the delay at ‘Tanj re, 247 > 
checkimated by the invasion of Nasir 
Jung, 248; successful campaigns, 72. ; 
cleverness of his wife, 249; sudden 
revolution at the death of Nasir Jung, 
250; rejoicings at Pondicherry, 7.; 
appointed governor for the Great 
Moghul of all the countries to the 
south of the Kistna, 2.3 sudden 
establishment of I’rench ascendency 
in India, 25x; misrepresentations as 
regards the linglish, 256; arrogates 
all the powers of a Nawab of the 
Carnatic, 257; refuses peace unless 
the lunglish recognise his claims, 2d. ; 
sacrificed by the French government 
in Kurope, 258; despair and death, 7. 

Dupleix, Madame. her mixed parentage, 
249; her knowledge of native languages 
and correspondence with native courts, 
10.3; known as Jan Begum, zd., note 

Durand, Sir Ilenry, at the storming of 
Ghazni, 554, #o¢e; political agent at 
Bhepal during the mutiny, 652, s0f¢ 

+ Déranf, modern name for the Abdalis, 

842, wote; dynasty of, founded by 
Ahmad Shah Abdalt, 543 

BDiarant Shahs, and Barukzai Viziers, 
548; expulsion of Shah Shuja, the 
Diirani, 550; elevation of Dost Mu- 
hammad Khan, the Barukzai, 551 ; 
restorati:-n of Shah Shtja carried out 
by the Lnglish, 5543 its failure, 558; 
murder of Shah Sbuja, s60 3 civil war 
at Kabul between Larukzais and 
Diranls, 561 

Durbar, council of elders under the Raja; 
z; hall of audience of Akbar, 138; 
Roe’s audience with Jehangir at’ 
Ajmir, r45, 146; wine-drinkers flagged 
at, 148; description of, at Delhi, 165; 
Sivaji at the durbar of Aurangzeb, 
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Darga. See KAlt 
Diirjan Sal, of Bhurtpore, usurps the 
throne, 520; kept asa state prisoner, 
 §Rr 
Duryodhana, the eldest of the Kauravas, 
5; tivalry with Bhima at the exhih.ti n 
of arms, 7; appointed Yuva-raja, 8; 
challenges Yudhishtbira to a gamblin 
match, r4; wins the Raj and wife o 
the Pandavas, 74; mortally wounded 
by a foul blaw from Bhima, 21; his 
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death, 23; re-appears in the Ganges, 
2 

Duchyerita marries Sakdintala in Iali- 
disa’s drama 69; mythical father of 
Bharata, 70; his body-guard of 
‘Tartar women, 161, 20¢e : 

Dustuck, or ‘‘ permits” of the East India 
Company, 295; sale of dustucks by 
the Company’s servants, 296 ° 

Dutch at Pulicat and Sadcras, 231, 232; 
war with the English, 378, ove 
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Last Inpia ComPAny, formation of, 142} 
checked by 2 Board «f Control, 380; 
churter renewed in 1833, its results, 
537; government of India uansferred 
to the Crown, 666 

Edinburgh, visit to India of H.R... 
the Duke of, 682 

Edwardes, Lieutenant Herbert. success~ 
fu] Gperat.ons against Miiltan, Goz; 
deserted by Sher Singh, 7é.; left in 
charge of Nitltan, G04 

Egypt, Sultan of, interference with the 
Purtugnese, 104 

Ekachakra, the modern Arrah, resting- 
place of the Pandavas, g 

Elgin, Lord, Viceroy of India, 666; 
sanctiuns a mission ta Bhutan, 672; 
his death, 670 

Ellenbsrough, Lord, Governor-General 
of India, 559; hesitates whether the 
Engh-h armies in Afghanistan sh-tild 
retreat or advance, 561, 5623 hoinbast 
and parade, 563; c.nquest of Sinde, 
565; changeol policy respect.ng S.ndia - 
and Elulkar, 566; causes a regent of 
Gwalior to be apponted, 567. 568; 
wrath at the action of ‘Jara Hai, 568 ; 
reduces Gwalior to tranjuillity, 568, 
569 ; his contemplated measures against 
Indore, 569; his recall, zd. 

Ellis, Mr., cluef of the Patna factory, 
298 ; violent conduct in connectian with 
the private trade controversy, 72.; pert- 
lous p-sition at Patna, 299; capture of 
Patna, 72.3 flight and surrender, 299, 
300} perishes in the massacre, 302 

Elphinstone, Mr., his missi.n to Kabul, 
454, 548; British Kesident, at Poona, 
80; investigates the murder of Gunga- 
dine Shastri, 2.; discsvers the mtrigues 
of che Pcishwa and b.s minister, ‘l'rim- 
bukj: Dainglia, 481; rebukes and 
threatens Baj. Ruo Peishwa, #6,; con- 
cludes the treaty of P.ona, 26.; his _ 
scepticism of the professions uf Baji 
Rao to Sir John Maleulm, 487; con- * 
firmed, 488; preparations f.r defence 
against the Peishwea. 74; removes from 
the Residency 10 Khirki, 4.; descruc- 
tion of his library, 489 ; 

Elphinstone, General, succeeds Sir Jolin 
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Keane in command of the army at 
Kabul, 557; his vacillation, 558 

Eudemos, appointed by Alexander the 
Great in theruom of Philip ac Taxila, 
493; murders Porus, 16.3 driven out of 
the Punjab by Sandrokottos, 50 
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Fan Hay, pilgrimage of, 55; residence 
at Pataliputra, 7d, 

Faiz-ullah Khan, of Rohilkund, son of 
Hafiz Khan, 355; treaty with the 
Nawab Vizier of Oude, 74, 

Fakirs among the Sikhs, 589 

Faria y Sousa, the Portuguese historian, 
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Farrukh Siyar placed by the two Satyids 
em the throne of Delhi, 2073 incessant 
intrigues against the Saiyids, 208, 209; 
duplicity respecting the Vice-royalty of 
the Dekhan, 209; connection with Dr, 
Hannlton, 2103 tragic death, erx 

Ferozesbahar, the assanlt of, 556 

Firuz Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 87,; burns a 
Brahaian alive, 72, 

Firuz, governor of Herat, 549; sends 
for aid to Kabul, 7é.; taken prisoner, 
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Fitzgerald, Captain, his brilliant charge 
at Sitabuldi, 490, 491 

Foot-posts in India, 188 

Forbes, Mr., his primitive administration 
in Guzerat, 366, 367; his regret at the 
restoration cf Guzerat districts to Mah- 
ratte rule, 377 

Forde, alonel defeats the Frenchunder 
Conflans and recovers the lnehsh 
factories, 285; neyutiations with Sala- 
but Jung, 286; drives the French out 
of the Northern Circars, 7d. 

Fort St. David, English sertlement at, 
232, 243; caplured by Lally, 285 

Fort St. George, origin of, 191; streers 
and houses, rg2; Engl.sh merchants of, 
propitiate Sivaji, 1763; unsnecessful 
siege by Lally, 286. See Mudras. 

Fort William, garriscn at, 200, See Cal- 
cutta 

Foujdars of districts, 190 ; their authority, 
76.3; at Hughli, 261 

Ira Joan, the pirate priest in Burma, 


504 
Francis, Philip, appointed a member of 
the council at Caleutta, 356 3 auther of 
the Letters of Jnnins, 7.; his sus- 
picions of the integrity of Warren 
Hastings, 357}; hostile measures, £0.: 
ahihity, 14.; factions opposition, 7%, ; 
interference, 72.3 acquisition of Be- 
nares, 358 ; sancticns the interference of 
Bristow in Oude affairs, 76,; his charges 
against Hastings, 359; cutwitted b 
“Hastmgs, 359, 360; the crisis at Cab. 
jcutta, 367; plan of permanent land 
‘settlement in Bengal, 76; duel with 
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Hastings, 368; departure from India, 
(6, excites national indignation 
against Hastings, 382; end, 383 

Fraser, Mr., Commissioner cf Delhi, 
killed ac the outbreak of the munny, 
6238 

French, their setulement at Pondicherry, 
232: caplure Madras, 242; defeat the 
Nawab’s army, 243; war with the 
Linglish, 76. ; ascendency in India of, 
2513 besiege Arcot, 253, 254; capitu- 
late at Trichinopoly, 255; acquire the 
Northern Circars, 2573 provistonal 
treaty with the English, 258; loss of 
Chandernagore, 2743 helpless condition 
in Elindustan, 282 ; desperate conditiun 
under Lally, 285 (See Lally); clisasters 
in the Carnutic, 286} loss of military 
power in the Carnatic, 287; intrigues 
at Poona, 364; agent at Puona, 387; 
French batraliun In the service of 
Nizam Ali, 400; their condnet at the 
hattle of Kurdla, gor; national hatred 
of the English, 404; Tippu an ally, 
to.; Nizam Ali’s Ifrench battalions 
disbanded, qos; Freneh suceesses in 
the eastern writers, 457 (See Perron 
and De Buigne) 

kryer, Dr., 190; his description of 
Masuhpatam, 76.; of Madras, rz, 
192; crossing the surf, 192: Fort Se, 
George, (6.5; description of Bombay, 
13; of Surat, 193, 194; return to 
Bombay, rog; adventures at Joonere, 
i. 3 visit to Karwar, 195; leaves India, 
196 

Iucih Khan, Barukzai, son of Payendah 
Khan, of Kahul, 546; dethrones Ze- 
nid Shah; 5473 the real sovereign of 
Afghanistan, 72} puts down the Ghil- 
Zain, 76.3 dismissed by Shah Shuja, 
548 ; deposes Shah Shuja and sets up 
Mahimid Shah, 74; seizes Heriit, 
549 3 blinded, rd. ; cruelly murdered at 
Ghazni. 550 

Futtehgurh, mutiny at, 647; massacre 
of the fugitives at Cawnpare, 7. 

Futtelipore, Iaveluck’s defeat of muti- 
neers and Mahrattas at, 648 

Fytche, General, Chief-Commissicner of 
British Burina, his work on Burma, 
519, wore; his treaty with the king of 
Burma, 68x 


G. 


GarKkwak or Barona, rise of the family 
of, 218, 331; interference at Satara in 
behalf of Tara Bai, 334; treacherously 
imprisoned at Poona, 335; released, 
330; dealings with Baji Rao, 478; 
murder of his minister, Gungadhur, 
Shastri, 479 . 

Gakkars, hill tribe of, desperate slaughter 
in the army of Mahmeid of Ghazni, 76; 
assassinate Muhammad Ghori, 79 

Gandhdra country, 3, zofe; Gandarians 
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mentioned by Herodotus, ré.; GAndhart 
mitrnes the blind prince of Hastinapur, 
» her cunduct towards her blind hus- 

and, 74.3 attends the exhibition of 
arms, G3 retires with her husband, 
Dhritarashtra, to the banks of the 
Ganges, 23 

Gandharvas, or ghosts, Draupadi’s lovers, 
17; present at the feastof Bharadwaja, 
38; a hill trabe famous for its beautiful 
woinen, 39, ede 

Gasesh, god of good luck, 64; worship 
of, 74. 

Ganges, worship of by Sita, 33 

Garvock, General, his eanipsign against 
the tribes of the Mahabun inountains, 
670 : 

Gayntri, or invocation of the sun, 416, 
aotle 

George IT., Balji Rao Peishwa sends 
angry letters to, 336 

Georgia, Russian agression in, 430, sole 

Gliits, the western, 100 

Ghazi-nd-din, a representative of the 
Sunnis, 279: appointed Vizier at 
Delhi, 7%. ; dethrunes Ahinad Shah, 
280; places Alamghir an the throne, 
ri, ; removed hy Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
zi; subverts the Afghan power, 281, 
335; a hereditary Sunni, 74, xeée; in- 
tngues with Balaji Ra», 345} proceed- 
inus at Delhi, 337: puts Alainghir to 
death, 338; flight and perpetual caule, 
rb 


qi. 

Ghaznf, the court of Mahmad, 75. See 
Mahiiid 

Gheriah, capital of the piratical Angrias, 
25g; expedition against, under Clive 
and Watson, 336; cunduct of the Mah- 
rattas, £0. 

Ghilzais, children ofa concubine, opposed 
to the Abdalis, 542; driven to the 
Inountains, 76; risings ¢hecked by 
Futuh Khan, 5473 massacre the 
English in the Khaiber Pass, 559 

Ghor, Afghan fortress of, 77 ; re-appear- 
auce of the name in Gour, 540, rele 

Ghorkas. See Nipal 

Gholab Singh, the Jamu Raja, sor; his 
neputiatians with Sir Henry Hardinge, 
507; buys Kashinfir and famu, 598 ; 
recognised as Maharaja, 76,3 his re- 
bellious subjects, 599 

Gholam Tlusain Ali, his description of 
Shitab Rai, 324, 325 

Ghulam Kadir, horrible outrages com} 
mitted at Delhi by, 391; his flight, 
capture, and death, 392 

Gillespic, General, prompt action at the 
Vellore mutiny, 452; death in the 
first Ghorka campiign, 474 

Giri-vraja, identical wath Kajagriha, 29, 
mole 

Goa, founded by Albuquerque, 04; 
Viceroy of, sends a mission to Hengal, 
105; In the sixteenth century, 106-11; 
th: exchange, 167; social life at, 7.; 


mrt 
f'o 


great commercial wealth, 103 ; expendi- 
ture inGoa, 3 government, civil and 
ecclesiastical, 168-93 visat uf Della 
Ville, 10g; inhabitants, 14, ; rel.zions 
shows, 309, 110; ecclesiastical jn- 
fluences in, 110, 121 

Goddard, Colonel, sent hy Warren 
Hastings from = Calcutta’ through 
Central India tu the Mahriia 
country, 365; his movements after 
the convention at Wureaurn, 3. 5 
operations inthe first Mahratta war, 
366 

Gudwin, General, his expedition to Ran- 
goon in the second Burmese war, 611 

Golkonda, a Muhammadin kingdom in 
the Dekhan, 93 ; alhance of the Sultan 
with Ram Rat of Vijayanugar, 96; 
conquered hy Aurangzeb, 18¢ 5 yearly 
rent to, paid by the kenghsh at Madras, 
I9T, 192 

Goinastas, or native agents, outrageous 
proceedngs in Bengal, 256 

Gough, Sir Hugh, takes the field against 
Gwalior, 5683; wins the battle of 
Maharajpore, 569; battle of Moodkce, 
§99; pustpones operations avainst the 
rebellion of Miilraj in Malan, Goa: 
commands the Enelsh army at Ram- 
muiggur and Clahanwallah, Go3z, Goy ; 
wins the batde of Guzerat, Goy 

Gour, Afghan capital of Bengal, &0; 
perhaps named from the Atyhan 
stronghold of Ghor, ra2, xofe 

Grako-Buktrian kings in Central Asia, 
52 

Graves, Brigadier, at Delht during the 
mutiny, 636, 637; forced flight, 633 

Greathed, Brigadier, pursues the rebel 
sepoys from Dellu, 657 

Gugeun Singh, paramcear of the queen 
of Nipal, reported prime mover in the 
murder of Mat&har Swngh, 545; a 
member of the Chountria ministry, 
16.5 Uireatened hy the heir-apparent, 
586 ; murdered, 72, 

Guha, the Bhil Raja, entertains R4ma, 
33; his entertainment of Bharata, 47 
Gundlacama river, the real northern 
boundary of the Carnatic, 233, sate 
Gungadhur Shastri, Brahinan minister of 
the Gackwar of Baroda, his misstun 
to Poona, 479; his strange reception, 

7é.; his murder, fd. 

Guntoor Cirear, 315, vefe 7 rented to the 
Iinghsh by Basslut Jung, 371 j and to 
Muhammad Ah by the iinglish, 472; 
restored to the Nizam by Warren 
Hastings, 374 

Guptis, succeed to the dynasty of Ka- 
nishka, 533 possibly children of the 
Gruko-Baktrians, 76; join the Rujpiits 
against the Indo-Scythians 54 3 victury 
at Kahror 7é,.; their disappearance, £4, 

Guru Govind, or Tugh Bahadur, 2043 
his work among the Sikhs, 587; lus 
execution, 72, 
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Gurus, religious teachers among the 
Brahmans, 63; Hindu saints, 187; 
their ceremonies of initiation and con- 
firnation, 415, 4163 their money de- 
mands, 414; and visitations, té.5 satires 
niainst them, 4173 Gurus among the 
Sikhs, 588 

Guzerat, ¢ nquered by Al4-nd-din, 92; 
Sultan of, calls in the Turks UA NSE 
the Portuguese, rc6; defeat of the 
Turks, 7é.; Sultan of, invades Chitér, 
125; driven out by Humiyun, £2; 
Jehangir’s description of.149; Gaekwar 
of, a Mahratta feudatory, 331; primi- 
tive adaimestration of Mr. lorbes, 356, 
367; districts made over to Mahadaji 
Sindia, 37 

Guzerat, defeat of the Sikhs at the battle 
of, G4 

Gwalior, the capital of Sindia, 364, 
quote? captured by Captain Popham, 
3653 non-atervention pvlicy of Lurd 
Willian Bentinek, 5273 ctvil war 
stopped by intervention, 528; the go 
vernment reniodelled hy Lord tllen- 
borough, 72.; appoinunent of a council 


of regency, 569 ; reduction of the army 
and formatiun of a Gwaiior contingent, 
they orev Ic of the contingent, G60; 
defeat of the rchels, 661. See Sindia 
and ‘Tantia ‘lopt 

Gymnosoplists, or naked philosophers, 


49 


Hi. 


Wariz Kuan, the Reohilla Afghan ruler, 
his dealings with the Mahrattas, 452 5 
demands of Shuja-ud-daula, the Naw- 
ah Vizier of Qude, 353; interference 
of Warren Hastngs, 354; defeat and 
death of. 355 

Waileybury, establishment of the College 
at, 445 

Haji Ahmad, the favourite of Shuja 
Khan, 264; jealousy of Mustafa Khan 
the Afghan, 267; horrible death at 
Paina, 20. 

Hanilt n, Captain, his description of 
Caleutta, 200 ; somal lice of the English, 
6. refsactory Rajas in Bengal, 7, 

Hamilt mn, Dr., ace mpanies the ienglish 
mi sion frou Calcutta ta Delhi, 210; 
heals the disease of !arrokh Siyar, 
the Moghul king at Delhi, #.; lis 
death at Calcucia, 1. sate. 

Hanuman, the monkey fiero, 413 helps 
Rima against Ravana, 4. ; mission to 
Sité, 74.; worshipped as a god, 74, sole ; 
his burning tail, 4%, 423 draniatic 
represen‘aton of, 42, #0f¢; his temple 
onthe western G)iits, 112 

Hardinge, Sir Henry, Governor-General 
of India, 570; unprepared for the sikh 
‘invasion, 595; present at the battle of 
Moodkee, 596; his negotiations with 


Gholab Singh, Raja of Jamu, 5q7; 
raised to the peerage, 598: sells Kashmir 
to Gholap Singh, 74. 5 refuses to-ereate 
a subsidiary force, or to keep British 
troops in the Punjab, 74; his com- 
promise with the Lahore durbar, 599; 
appointment of a British Resident att 
Lahore and council of regency, 74, + 
miscellaneous measures, 600} returns 
to England, 7é. 

Hari Pant, conunander of the Mahratta 
contingent, 395; lis grasping demands 
upon Lerd Cornwallis, 74. 

Hartley, Captain, accompanies — the 
Bamhay expedition ty Pcona, 365; 
repulses the Mahrattis, 72. ; protests 
against the cunventien of Wurgaum, 
70. 

Warris, General, commands the British 
army in the Jast wir against ‘lippn 
Sultan of Mysvre, 405 , 

Hastinipur, cy of, where situated, 1; 
extent of Raj unknown, 2; occupied 
hy Rojpiis, 76.3 to all appearance an 
Aryan eal ny, 7é 5 reign of Maharaja 
Santanu, 72. ; succession of Piindu the 
pale, 4; of Dhritaréshtra the bhnd, 74,; 

~ of Yudhishthira, 23; mychical presence 
of Krishna, 25 

Hastings, Warren, his simplicity and 
moderation, 284 were; sides with 
Vansittare in condenming the clatm of 
the Company’s servants to trade in 
Bengal duty free, 296; duel with a 
member of the Culeutta council, 293; 
appuinted governor of Bengal, 328; 
confused listory of his government, 
349; his previous carver, £%,; his Te- 
forms in the revenue adnmunistration, 
349; in the judicial, 350: refuses to 
restore Muhammad Reza Khan to the 
post uf deputy Nawab, 7é.; his dealings 
with the Nawah Vizier of Oude, 353, 
as43 lays hansclf open to the charge 
cf corrapii. n. 3543 not to blame for the 
Rohilla atrocities, #%.; appuints Mr. 
Middleton Resident at Luklnow, 455; 
appointed Governor-General «f India, 
355.350; three new members of council 
sent out from ngland, 356: vi lent 
and vindictive opposition of Philip 
rancis. 3573; outevoted 74,; condemns 
the interference of Bristow, the suc- 
cessor of Middleton at Lukhn w, 358; 
accused hy Nund-komar, 359; declines 
to meet the charges, 76.3 ac lon against 
Nund-k omar, 76... arrest and execution 
of Nund-k amar for furgery, 360; war 
with the Mahrattas, 3635; secures a 
majority in the Calcutta connetl, 72; 
sends CGroddard across India frum Cal- 
entia to the Mahratta cuuntry, 365; 
resigns the post of Governor-General 
and withdraws his resignate n, 367; 
duel with Francis, 363; discovers the 
hostile confederacy of Hyder Ali, the 
Nizam, and the Mahrattas against the 
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Lritish government in India, 373; his 
spirited proncedings, 3743 cimply trea- 
sury, 6; dealings with Cheit Singh, 
Raja of Benares, 375: narrow escape 
at Henares, 7é.; suspicions negoviations 
with A-of-ud-danla, Nawab Vizier of 
Oude, 3763 his return to Europe, 3833 
tnpeachment and acquittal, 1.5 review 
of the charges, 74, and zefe; sends 
Missions lo “§ hibec, 4G5, zofe 

Hevtings, Marquis of, Guverner-General 
of India under the utle of Lurd Mota, 
459; lus cnversion from a policy of 
nun-intervention as lad down by the 
home autherities to that cf a para- 
mount power as laid down by Lord 
Wellesley, 73.; remonstrances with the 
Gh rka rulers of Nipal, 472; recovers 
British districts from the Nipalese, 
473; plans a campaign against Nipal. 
474; receives the tthe of Marquis of 
Hastings, 4753 treaty of Seg owlie, 
476; resolves on the extinction of the 
Pindharics, 477; provoked at the in- 
trigues of Baji Ray Peishwa, 481; his 
preparati-ns against the Pindharies, 
482; resolves on disarming the predat «ry 
powers—S.ndia, Holkar, and Amir 
Khan, 483; neg tialions with Sindia, 
roy ignores Sandia’s treachery, 484; 
breaks up the Pindhari system, 435 5 
thwarted hy Baji Rao Peishwa, the 
Raja of Berar, and the army of Holkar, 
436; constrncts a new imperil system, 
492, 493; resulves on the extinction of 
the d.ininion of the Peishwas, 4943 
inal decision, 495; his settlement of 
Tiolkar’s state, 2.3 success of his 
pulicy, 495, 496; educaton of the 
natives, 494; dealings with the Nizan, 
ro. sanctions the proceedings of Palmer 
nod Co, 497; his error, qgS; leaves 
India, 6; reproached by the Directurs, 
7o.; resuscitation of the Raja of Satara 
as a feudatory but not as a sovereign, 
495, O16 

Havelock, General, joins Colonel Neill 
at Allahabad, 648; his early career 
and characteristics, 76; his advance 
on Cawnpure, 7/.; defeats Nana Saliib 
at Cawnpore, 6yo; enters the sta- 
tion, 74.3 departure for Lukhnow, £2.; 
fails to relieve Lucknow, 45r: his 
victory at Bathaor, 28.5 return to Cawn- 
pore, 74,; jotned by Sir James Outrain, 
658; advances to Lukhnow, 7é,; relieves 
oe garrison, 659; his death and burial, 

, 


Hawkins, Captain, his mission to 
Jehangfr, 143; forced return from 
Agra, 1. 

Hay's and <Amyatt’s deputation to 


Monghyr, 298; kept as a hostage, 
299 ; perishes in the massacre at Patna, 
jo2 

Hearsey, General, expcstulates with the 
sepoys at Barrackpore respecting tlre 


greased cartridges, 632; suppresses the 
mutny of Mungal Pandy, 623 

Heath, commander of an fenghsh fleet 
in India, 198; his ill-judged naval 
operations against the Mughuls, 199, 


1 

Heber, Bishop, his tran-latiun of a 
Mahratta ballad, 420 

Hemu, Hindu minister of an Afghan 
sovereign, 127; killed by Bairam 
Khan, 128 

Herft conquered by Alonad Shah 
Durant, 549; «a bone of contentivn 
between Alishanistan and Per-ia, 549 
and vote; seized by Futuh Khan, 4; 
a bone of contention between Great 
Britan and Ruesia, 552; dexcriptucn 
of the Furtress, 1., vete s besieged by 
Persian, 552; complications at, 555; 
withdrawal of the lnglsh Envoy, 
76.3 difliculiies between England and 
Persia respecting, 627; Yukub Whian 
governor, 677 

Herbert. Captain, defends Attock against 
the Af@hans, €03 

Hidiinba, a canidbal Asura, slain by 
Bhima, 9; his sister, Thidanbi, marries 
Bhima, @4.—an allegorical fiction ex- 
pressing hostility against the Buddhists, 
th, uote 

Hill-tribes, non-Hindus, 60 

Himinut Bahadur, a military Guru, 49r, 
gwofes assoudated with Ah Lahacur, 
fo. deserts to the IEnghsh, £4, 

Hirtus, thetr religion, 54; 
deities, 64 

Hindu fiterature, 68-73; its constituents 
(non-historical), 68, 69; Tindu revole 
at Dethi against Islam, 85, 86; rchel- 
hon in Bengal against the perseculisns 
of Aurangzeb, 199 

Hindu Rao, house of, at Delhi, 6553 a 
furgotten celebnty, £4., aele 

Hiouen-Thsang, a Buddhist monk from 
China, 56; his pilerinage to India, 
fo; his descripti.n cof the people of 
India, 76: memries of the Mahd- 
Bharata, 76.5 present at the great 
festival of imperial alinsgiving at Alla- 
habad, 57; residence in the huge 
monastery at Nalanda, 74, 

Hira Singh sneceeds his father Dhian 
Singh as minister at Lahore, 593; places 
Dhulip Singh, infant sun of Runject 
Singh, on the throne cf Lahore, 593; 
murdered, 7, 

Hi-l.p, Sir Thomas, commands the 
Madras army in the Pindhari war, 
482; pursuitcf the Pindharies, 492 

Hi.t-dau, or supreme council of the 
Burmese, 515 

Hodgsun, Mr., Resident at Khatmandu, 
576; lis entanglement, id. 

Hodson, Captain, arrests the Moghul 
king of Delhi, Bahadur Shah, 657; 
shoots the two princes, 74. 

Holcombe, Captain, voyage to Paina, 
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264; the baskets of human heads, 


205 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao the First, founder 
of the family 218, 311, 3433; his death, 
343; his widow, Aulah Bai, 76. 

Wolkar, Tukaji Rao the First, commands 
the army of Ailah Bai, 343; sent to 
Sindin by Nana Farnavese, 391; 
Sindia demands his recall, 398; de- 
feated by De Boigne, 399; lus death, 
431 

Hoikar, Jaswant Rao, an illegitimate 
son of ‘Tnkaji Rao the First, 4915. his 
early predatory exploits, £2.; defeats 
Sindia and the Peishwa in the battle 
of Poona, 4323 sets up another Peish- 


wa, 433; Invited by Diuku Rao 
Sindta and the Bhonsla Raja of 


Nagpore to join them in a war agsunst 
the English, 4343 craftiness of his 
proceedings, 74; his posttion outside 
the pale of Welleslcy’s _ political 
system, 439; objections of the Lng- 
lish to 2 protective alliance, 439, 
4403 his predatury instincts, 440; his 
lundering ravigres in) Mabkva = and 
2aj pitana, f4,; his alarm atthe victories 
of the English, #2.; rebuffed by General 
Lake, 440; arrogant demands and 
threats, 4403; campaign of Lake in 
Rajpitana, f%.; retreat of Monson, 
aiz) Wolkar’s advance to Muttra, 
Delhi, and Bhurtpore, 443; defented 
by General Lake, 443. 444; unfortunate 
policy of Sir George Barlow, 449; 
wuTogant pretensions af Jaswant Rao 
Holkar, 449, 450; driven mad by 
brandy, 454; Interference of Amir 
Khan, the Afghan, 455; his death, 457 

Holkar, Mulhar Rao the Second, 
adopted by the widow of Jaswant 
Rao, 4573 regency of the widow, 2. ; 
sympathises with the Pindharics, 482 5 
the government at the mercy of the 
army, 485; beginning of hostilides, 
486; murder of the qucen-mother by 
the saldicry. 492; defeat of the army 
of Holkar by Sir John Malcolm at 
Mehidpore, 76.3; settlement ofthe 
government of Indore by Lord Hast- 
ings, 495; death of Mulhar Rao 
Holkar the Second, 528 

Holkar, Hari Rao, claims to succeed 
Mulhar Rao on the throne of Indore, 
528; recognised by Lord William 
Bentinek, 76. ; his death, 569 

Holkar, ‘ukaji Rao the Second, ir 
regular installstion of, 569 ; the present 
Mahdraja of Indore, 76. so¢e 

Holwell, Mr. J.. Z., voyage co Patna, 
264; the baskets of human heads, 265; 
present at Calcutta during the sieze, 
2713 summoned before Suraj-ud-daula, 
id, ? survives the tragedy of the Black 
Hole, 272 | succeeds Clive as governor 
of the English settlements in Bengal, 
237 
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Home, Lieutenant, blows up the Kashmir 
pate at Delhi, 656 

Honahwar. See Onore 

THaghh, Inglish factory at, 1973 re- 
moved to Calcutta, 1993 headquarters 
of the Moghul Poujdar; 262; cuptured 
by Clive and Watson, 272; Curious 
detail in the capture of, 273, sole 

Humayun, son of Baber, succeeds to 
the throne of Hindustan, 125; a had 
Muhammadian, 7. ; guiled by Sher 
Khan the Afghan, re5, 126; inter- 
ference in Rajprit affa.rs, 126; gift of 
the bracelet, 72.; defeated by Sher 
Khan and flies into Persia, 72; filleen 
years’ exile, 1275 retura to Delhi, 76.; 
death, 7d, 

YWusain Ali Khan, the younger Saiyid, 
helps to place larrukh Siyar on the 
throne of Delhi, 208; exposed to 
hostile intrigues of Farrukh Siyar, 7.5 
expedition to Jaipur, 209; appointed 
Viceroy of the Dekhan, 7. ; defeats 
Datid Khan, 7.3 marches to Delht 
with an army of Mahrattas, 211; 
assassinated, 212 

Hyderahad. See Nizam 

Hyder Afi, a Naik in the service of the 
Raja of Mysore, 2543 excites the 
jealousy of the English by his leanings 
towards the French, 315; his rise to 
power, 316; becomes master of the 
Raj of Mysore, 7. ; joined by Nizam 
Ali, 327 ; invasion of the Carnatic, 72; 
the confederates defeated, #4,, plot 
ancl counterplot, fa uoée 5 successes, 
418; treaty at Madras, 76; a naturel 
enemy of the Mahrattas, 340—342, 
noles awkward diplomatic relations 
with the ISnglish, 3453; becomes the 
most formidable power in the penin- 
sula, 370; his wrath against the Inng- 
lish, 370, 3713 reception of Swartz, 
the nussionary, 7; invades the Car- 
natic, 372, 373; hostile confederacy 
with the Muahrattas and Nizam Ah, 
373; his army, 1, sofe ; defeated by 
Sir Eyre Coote, 374; death of, 377; 
character and home hfe, 7d. ; fall of 
his dynasty, 407; alive to the value 
of Pariabs, 4x1, 20fe; the founder of 
Bangalore, 412 ; aggressions du Coorg, 
531 


I 


IKKERTI, capital of Venk-tapa Naik, riz, 
1123 visited by Della Valle, rr2-114 
Impey, Sir Elijah, Chef Justice in Ben- 
gal, asg; trial and condemnation of 
Nund-komar, 74.3 a judicial murder, 
iy 

India under the Rajas, 1; Greck and 
Romiun knowledge of, 54, 553 con- 
dition in the seventh century, 583 
rclixious revolutions, 72. 
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Indore, the capital of Holkar, 364, uode ; 
foundation of, 431; mutiny at, 652; 
contemplated annexntion by Lord 
Vlenborough, 566. See Holkar 

Indo-Scythian kings in India, sa, 53; 
defeated by the Kajptits and Guptas, 


54 

Indra, Vaidik personification of the 
firmament, 62 

Indra-prastha (Delhi), founded by the 
Pandavas, 13 

Indus, river, corssed by Alexander the 
Great, 47 } invoked as Saraswati in the 
Vaidik hymns, 64 : 

Irawadi, the river and valley of, soo 


J- 


Jacat Sern, the great banker of Mur- 
shedabad, 263; his family insulted by 
Sarfaraéz Khan, 266; joinsin a Hindu 
and Moghul plot for the destruction 
of Sarfaraz Khan and elevation of 
Alivardi Khan, 2.3; joins with Mfr 
Jafir at Plassy in the conspiracy 
against Suraj-ud-daula, 274, 275 

Jaghir, an estnte given in lieu of a@ 
salary, 198, 139 

Jains, religion of, 89, 903 conversion of 
Jain Rajas to Brahmanism, 70. 

Jaipal, Raja of the Punjab, 73; de. 
feated by Mahmiid of Ghazni, 7.; 
death and suicide, 76, 

Jaipur, Jai Singh, Raja of, his sub- 
mission to Akbar, 131; vacillates 

_during the wars between the sons 

> “of Shah Jehan, rg9; deceived by 
Aurangzeb, 170; his son a hostage at 
Delhi, 172 ; plans the escape of Sivaji, 
t 


Jaipur, Aurangzeb collects Jezya in, 178 ; 
submission to Farrukh Siyar, zog ; con- 
tributions levied by Jaswant Rao Hol- 
kar, 450; the protective treaty with Eng- 
land annulled, #4. ; quarrels with Jodh- 
pur, 455, 456; war and anarchy under 
the policy of non-intervention, 525} 
type of a dissolute Hindu Rani, 2é,.; 
forced interference of the British 
government, 72.; council of Thakuirs, 
a failure, 526; infatuation of Bentinck, 
death of the Rani, and poisoning of 
the Mahfraja, 529; murder of Mr. 
Blake, 76. 

Jamu Rajas at the court of Lahore, sgo, 
s91; Jamu and Kashmir bought iy 
Gholab Singh, 598 

Janoji Bhonsla, See Bhonsla 

Jaswant Singh, Raja of Marvwar, 

_ marries a daughter of Shah Jehan, 
159; fury of his queen on his flight 
from the battle of Ujain, 160; accom- 

anies Shaista Khan in the war against 

ivaji the Mahratta, 168 ; suspected of 
treacherous dealings with Sivaji, 74. 

Jats, Hinduised Scythians, threaten 


Delhi, 345; found a principality at 
Bhurlpsre in Hindustan, 24; Sura 
Mal, the Jat hero of the eighteent 
century, 346; wars amongst his sons, 
#é.; contributions levied by the Mah- 
rattas, 347 

Java, Lord Minto’s expedition to, 457; 
captured by the English and restored 
to the Dutch, 74, : 

Jehanayad, the new city of Delhi built 
by Shah Jehan, 155 

Jehandar Shah succeeds to the throne of 
Delhi, 207 ; a low drunkard under the 
tutelage of Zulfikar Khan, 24.; de- 
feated and slain by Farrukh Siyar and 
the two Saiyids, :2¢8 

Jehangir, or Selim, son of Akhar, r4o3 
rebels against his father, 74. ;implicated 
in the assassination of Abul Fazl, and 
poisoning of his father, 2d.; his vices, 
t4r; revenge on Is son Khuzru, 72.3 
horrible execution of the followers 
of Khuzrut, 142; infatuated by Nir 
Mahal, the ‘‘light of the harem,’’ 
76.3 his reception of Captain Haw- 
kins, 1433 of Sit Thomas Roe, 
r45, 146; becomes suspicious of the 
Khan Khandn, 146; shameless at- 
tempts at poisoning, 147; drinking 
bout. on his birthday, 7.; punishment 
of wine-drinkers, 148 ; imperial progress 
from Ajmir towards the Dekhan, 24.; 
wondars of his eamp, 149; return to 
Guzerat and Delhi, i.: description of 
Guzerat, &c., 149, 150; head-quarters 
at Lahore, 150; his four sons, 7d.; re- 
ported death, zsz; defeat of Shah 
Jchan at Delhi, 152; capture of fe- 
hangir by the Rajpdts, 2; sudden 
death, 24.; nominates Bulaki, son of 
hur to succeed him as Padishah, 


zZ27. 

Jews, parallelism betiveen their ‘history 
and that of the Afghans, 683,' nafe 

jexpors. See Jaipur 

ezya, a religious capitation tax imposed 
by Aurangzeb, 177; attempts to cellect 
it in Rajpiitana, t78; collected by 
Aurangzeb at Surat, 194 

Jhansi lapses to the British covernment, 
620, zofe ; mutiny at, 641, 642; treach- 
erous massacre of Europeans by the 
Rani, 642; death of the Rani in male 
attire, 663 

Jharokha, or public window of Akbar, 
138; at Delhi, 165 

Jhota Ram, the Jain banker at Jaipur, 
the paramour of the Rant, 525; de- 
ludes Lord William Bentinck, 529; 
suspected of poisoning the Maharaja, 

- #é.5 forced to resign the post of mims- 
ter, 22.; implicated in the murder of 
Mr. Blake, 76. 

Jinjeera, Abyssinians of, 330; their 
hereditary chiefs, or Seedees, protect 
Mecca pilgrims against pirates, 74, 

Jinjior Gingee, fortress of, in the Carnatic, 
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a bone of contention between Zulfikar 
Khan and Ram Raja, 196; captured 
by Bussy, 248, and wofe ; surrendered 
by the French, 287 

Jirgah, orc. uncil of elders amongst the 
mountain tribes of the Sulaiman moun- 
tains, 667 

Jodhpore, Rajpiit kingdom of, See Mar. 
war 

Johur, Rajpfit rite of, performed at 
Chitdr, 83, 126 

Joonere, a Mahratta fortress, the birth- 
place of Sivaji, 165, 166; visited by 
Dr. Fryer, 194. 195 

Jullunder D ab. in the Punjab, taken 
over by the Britsh guvernment after 
the first Sikh war. 598 

Jung Bahadur, the faincus Ghorka chief 
at Khatmandu, exc.tes the spite of the 
heir-apparent of Nipal, 581; beasts 
of the murder of Maiabar Singh, 385; 
becomes nulitary mumster at Khat- 
mandu, 7, zofe; all-powerful in Ni- 
pal, 586 ; subsequent career, 1. 

Jungpens of Bhutan, 672 


K, 


KAbut, conquered by Akbar, 139 ; mas- 
sacre ¢fa Meghul army inthe Khaiber 
Pass, 174; Mysteri us wutbreak undecr 
the missing brother of Aurangzeb, ¢.; 
captured by Nadir Shah, 293; its sur- 
render by the Kuzz.liashes ts» Ahmiud 
Shah Abdali, 543 ; taken by Dost Mu- 
hainmad Khan, sso; invaded by the 
English in the first Afghan war, 5543 
British occupati:. n« f, 555; insurrection 
at, 557, 558; distracions in, 560; 
second British occupation under Pol- 
lack, 562; reception ofa British missi.n 
refused by Sher Ali Khan, 682; and 
repulsed. 683; treacherous attack on 
the Brikish Residency, 72. 

Fahror, battle of, 54 

Eaikeyl, youngest queen of Dasaratha, 
29; her wrath at the installation of 
Rama as Yuva-raja, 30; cajules 
Dasaratha, 76, 

Kajar, reign.ng dynasty of Shahs of 
Persia, quarrels with the Zend party, 
429; triumphof. 429, 430 

Ealars, the caste ot, 60; included in the 
people of Marawar, 421, sole 

Kalf (Parvati). her place in the worship 
of the Turanians, 60; worshipped by 
the Brahmans as a divine mother, 65 ; 
the mythical founder of the right and 
left ‘‘ hands,"" 414 

Kalidasa, author of Sakankt4la, 69 

Kana, Hindu god uf love, 64 

Kain Baksh, youngest son of Aurangzeb, 
a Christian Sultan, 203 ; death in battle, 


1, 
XAmpilya, the city of Drupada, ro ; the 
modern Kampil, d., zofe 
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Kamran Mirza, son of Mahmiid Shah, 
Amir of Kabul, his jealousy of the 
minister, Futh Khan, 5493 blinds 
Tutth Kban with hot needles, 5:0; 
murder of Futih Khan, 24; flight af 
Kamran to Her4', 74.; becomes ruler 
of Herdt, s52; his treacherous plets, 
id; his ingratitude towards the English, 


S| 

Kanara, kingdom of, too: the country of 
Venk-tapa Naik, rir; a type of a 
Hindu Raj in Sonthern India, 112; 
Raja of, see Venk-tapa. 

Kandahar captured by Nadir Shah, 222 ; 
plots of the Barukzais at, 5463 mus 
sacre, 78.3 captured by the singhih, 
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Kauishka, or Kanerke, founder of tlie 
latest dynasty of Indo-Scythian kings, 
53; brought Persian w.rship cof the 
Sun inte India, 74. ; liberal patron of 
Buddhists, 76. . 

Kanonj on the Ganges, Aryan king- 
dom of, 2; the ancent Panchala, 
5; empire of. 56; Mahdraja of, lord 

aramount of the Rajpits, 773 cele- 
rates the Swayamvara of his daughter, 

77, 78; invites the Afghans t> capture 
Tethi, 78; overthrown by Muhammiad 
Ghori, #2. ; rebellion in, 150 

Kanda, Raj. f, ass ciated with the early 
life of Saikya Mum, 45 ’ 

Karna, a friend of Duryodhana, 7; his 
ign ble birth as the ron..f a charioteer, 
i#,; challenges Arjunaat the exhibit n 
of arms, 76. ; is made a Raja by Dury- 
odhana, 74, ; rebuffed by the Pandavas, 
ib.; bends the b.w at the Swayamvara ° 
of Draupadi, 11; rebuffed by Draupadi, 
7.; killed ty Arjuna, 21; re-appears 
in the Ganges, 27 

Karnata, old empire of, 176, nore 

Karra, Ald-ud-din governor of, 80; as- 
sassination of Jelal-ud-din, 82 

Kartakeia, god of war, 64 

Karwar, an wnelish factory to the south 
of Goa, 195; vist ed by Fryer, 1. ; 
Sivaji’s gove:nment at, 195 

Kashnur, c nyuered by Akhbar, r39; 
attempts uf Aurangzeb to form a navy 
cn the lake, 169 ; conjuered by Ahnnil 
Shah Dirani 543; hought from tie 
English by Guolab Singh, 598; re- 
bell-on, 599 

Kassimbazar, intand English factory at, 
262; captured by Nawab uraj-ud- 
daula, 270; by Mir Kasi.n, 300 

Katbzt, revole against .Alexander, 485 
customs of, 49 , 

Kauravas, rival kinsmen of the Panda 
vas, 13 jealousy of the Pandavas, 5; 
instructed inarms by Drona, 24. ; cam- 
pass the destructivn of the Pandavas 
at Vdrandyata, 9g; plot against the 
Pandavas w.ta Sikunl, 14; the gamb- 
ling match, 7.; invade Virdca, 18; 
discover Arjuna, 26.3; slaughtered by 


x 





the Pandavas in the war of the Maha 
Bhfrata, ar 

Kausalyd, eldest wife of Dasaratha and 
mother of Rama, 29; her anger at the 
exile of her son, gz; her vain re- 
monstrances, 1, 

KAveri river, kept asunder from the 
Koleroon by an emhankment, 235; 
delta of the two rivers in Tanjore, 24, 

Kazi, or Muhammadan judge appointed 
to aid the Nawab, 189 

Keane, Sir John, c:-mmands the army 
for the uceupati: n of Kabul. 55 

Kerauli, a Kajpiit principality, notices of, 
617; question of adoption, 618; con- 
ceded hy che Court of Directors, 73. 

Khaiher Pass, massacre of the Moghul 
arnyin, 174; destruction of the British 
army in. 559 

Khalifs, the successors of Muhammad, 
74; Khalifs of Damascus and Bagdad, 
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Khalsa, or holy brotherhood of the Sikhs, 
587. and sede; condit.on under Run- 
jeet Singh. 589, 590; growing dis- 
orders. 592; governed by councils of 
five, id. ; final overthrow of the Khalsa 
army, 604; its soldiers under British 
command, 605. See aé/so Sikhs 

Khandava-prastha, an uncleared jungle 
raund Delhi, rz: occupied by Nagas, 
133; Raj of underibe Pandavas, 7. 

Khan Jehan, the Afghan. general of 
Shah Jehan, 154 

Khan Khanan, his intrigues in the reign 
ot Jahangir, 144; suspicions respect- 
ing. 146; atleinpts of Jehangir to 

et P son him, 147 

Kharak Singh, eldest son of Runjeet 
Singh, succeeds his father as Ma- 
héraja at Lahore, sgr; takes fright at 
the murder cf h.s minister, #4; his 
death, 24. 

Khatmandu, revolution at, 466, 467; 
-mission of Kirkpatrick, 466; miss.on 
of Knox, 469; revulurion at, 4703 
massacre, 4713 ferment during the 
Kabul war, .: ¢ uneil of Bharadars 
at, 473 474; frequent revolu.ions at, 
574, 5733 min ster.al complicaticns at, 
576, 577; political compromise, 577; 
tragedies, 5793 a new ministry, 585; 
horrible massacre. 586 

Khirki, assaults af Baji Rao Peishwa, 
repulsed by the lenglish, 488, 489 

Khiva, an Usheg kingdoin, 539; Russian 
expedi ion to, 554. 555 

Khokand on the Jaxurtes inherited by 
Baher, 124; an Usbeg kingdom, 539; 
Russian advance to, 678 

Khurim, a Pindhari leacler, 458; throws 
himself on the mercy of the English, 


485 

Khueru, eldest son of Jehangir, 147; 
favoured by his grandfather, Akbar, 
#5,; excites the jeal usy of his futher, 
Jehangir, 23.; breaks out in revolt, 
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ié.; its failure, 33.; horrible revenge 
of Jehangir, 142; his reconciliation 
with Jehangir, 149; his assassination 
by Shah Jehan, 151 

Kichdka, brother of the queen of Virita, 
17; falls in love with Draupadt, 76. ; 
slain by Bhima, 76.; his brothers try 
] burn Draupadi with his remains, 
: ; 

Kinloch, Captain, futile expedition 
against the Ghorkas of Nipal. 464 

Kinnaras, singers in the heaven of Indra, 

resent at the feas of Bharadwiija, 38 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, his inission to 
Nipal, 466 

Knox, Captain, his mission to 
mandu, 469 ;1t8 falure, 470 

Kolhapore, a Mahratta principality, 
331; family of the Rajas of, 74, wote ; 
intrigues of Nizam Afi, 341 

Koler.on river, dividing the Moghul 
Carnatic fram the Hindu, 233 

Koh-i-Baba, mountain system in Af- 
ghanistan, 5403; includes the rock 

_ fortress of Zohak, the demon king, 
10., snle 

na of Bengal, outbreak suppressed, 

2 

yaa: kingdom of, 100; Mahrattas of, 
4s, 

Korygaum, glorious defence of, 493 

Kosala, Raj of, 28, raze 

K.utwal, office of, in towns, 145, 189; 

criminal jurisdiction, 189, 190; office 
at Calcutta, 261 

Krishnaraj, Raja of Mysure. See 
Mysore 

Krories, revenue officials, introduced by 
Tadar Mal, 139; their rapacity and 
oppres-ion, 78, 

Kshatriyas, the military caste in India, 
tx, 133; all who die in batile gto the 
heaven of Indra at Swarga, 27, ole; 
one f£ the four great ca-tes. 5y 

Krishna, tbe incarnation of Vishnu. 24, 
62; part played by him inthe Maha 
Bharata, 7 ; supernaturalappearance, 
Zé.; expounds to Arjuna the docirine 
of metempsychosis, 25 

Krishna Rai, Muhdraja of Naringa, 
g1; vengeance against the Sultau of 
the Oekhan, or, 92 

Kubraj Pandey, in favourat Khatmandu, 
681; his false step, 582, 582; h.s fall, 

8a 

Kulharga, cap.tal city of the Babmani 
Sultans, gt 

Kunti, one uf the wives of Pandu, 4; 
her c ntest with Madri as to Saf, 74.; 
hersns, 7 | 

Kurdla, battle of, qo1 

Kusa, son of Rama and Sid, 45 

Kiatub-ud-din, Viceroy of Muhammad 

- Ghori. 79; Sultan. f Del, first f the 
slave-kings, 7é., builds the, Kituub 
Minar, rb.; his death. 80 

Kuru-kshetra, the plain of, the <cene of 


Khat- 
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the war of the Mahé Bhfrata, 20; 
exaggeration and grandeur in the de- 
scription of the batde, 25, 26 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 64 

Kuzzilbashes, or Persian — colonists, 
placed by Nadir Shah as a gurrison 
in Kabul, 543; surrender the Bala 
Hissar to Ahinnd Shah Abdali, 7. ; 
pratect ‘Timadr Shah, 544: slaughtered 
ut Kabul by the Afghan Sunnis, 547 


L. 


LAROURDONNAIS, commander ofa French 
squadron, enptures Madras from the 
English, 242; his subsequent fate, 74., 
nole 

Lahore, Jehangfr’s  head-quarters at, 
150; miassacre of princes al, 153; 
imperial road to Agr, 184; ferment 
during the Kabul war, 570, 5725 the 
court and capital of Runjeet Singh, 
sgo; Sikh and Rajprit. factions at, 
590, 591; settlement of the govern- 
ment by Lord Hnardinge, 598, 599; 
compromise with Lord Hardinge, 599, 
foo 

Lake, General, Lord Wellesley’s instruc- 
tions to, 4353 his campaign in Hindus- 
tan, 437; 1s conchision, 438; rebufls 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, 440; preparations 
against Holkar, 4423 in Rajpftana, 
7é.: defeats Tiolkar and besiepes 
Bhurtpore, 4433 reduces Tulkar to 
submission, 449; disgust at Holkar's 
pretensions, 449, 4503 indignant at the 
annulment of the protective treaty 
with Jaipur, 450 

Lakshmana, second son of Dasaratha, 
29} accompanies Rima on his exile, 
gz; drives Sita to Chitra-kiita, 43 

Lakslonf, the poudess of prosperity, G4 ; 
worship of, 20, 

Lally, Count de, arrival at Pondicherry, 
2684; capture of Fort St. David, 
and recallof Bussy, 285 3 suspicions 
of Kiussy, 76.3 desperate sitnation at 
Pondicherry, 74; siege of Fort St. 
George, 285, 286; retreat, 286; defeat 
at Wandiwish, f.35 capitulation at 
Pondicherry, #87 3 melancholy end, £4. 

Lal Singh, paramour of the queen, and 
minister at Lahore, 5933 his trenchery 
io the Sikh army, 5953 moves to 
Ferozeshahar, (0.; flight at Moodkee, 
596; flight fr m Ferazeshahar, 12.; 
recognised as prime minister by T,ord 
Hardinye, 599; his treachery in Kash- 
mir, 76.5 his downfall, &. 

Lamas, or Buddhist abbots of Lhassa 
and Digarchi, 462 

Lamhert, Comma«dore, his mission. to 
Rangoon, 610; deceived and insulted 
by the Burmese officials, 610; begins 
the second Burmese war, 611 
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Landour built on territory ceded hy 


Ntpal, 476 

Langhorn, Sir William, 
Madras, 192 

Lanka, the inadern Ceylon, the abode 
of Riivana, the demon Raja of the 
Rakshasas, 4o 

eras General Lake's victory at, 
43 

Lava, son of Rama and Sita, 43 

Law, M,, ex-governor of the French set. 
tlement at Chandernagore, supports the 
Shahzada and Nawab Vizier of Oude 
279; his helpless condition, 282 " 

Lawrence, George, an hostage in the 
first Afghan war, $99, #o¢e ; carried 
off prisoner at Peshawar by Afghans 
and Sikhs, 603 

Lawrence, Henry, Major of the Benpal 
Artillery, afterwards General Sir 
Henry, 581, sete. 607, note; Resident 
at Khatmandu, 584; prevents a mas- 
snere, %.; Resident at Lahore, sgg;: 
suppresses a rebellion in Jamu and 
Kashinfr, #6. ; proceeds to Ineland 
Goa; President of the Board of Ad- 
ministration at Lahore, 607; his sym- 
pathies for the Sikh Surdars, 74 : retires 
from the Board, Ge8 5; appointed Chief 
Commissioner of Oude, 626; prompt 
suppression of the outbreak at Lukh. 
now, 633, 6943 Preparations fur the 
defence of the British Residency at 
Lukhnow, Gar; his death, 650 

Lawrence, Sir John, afterwards Lord 
Lawrence, Comuinissioner of the Jul- 
lundar Doah, 599, #efe; civil member 
of the Board of Administration 2 
Lahore, 607; first Chief Commissioner 
of the Punjab, 608; the saviour of 
India during the sepoy mutiny, 654; 
Viceray of India in) suecession to 
Lord klgin, 670; policy in Afghanistan 
during the fratricidal war, 677, 678; 
dealings with Sher Al Khan, 74. ; re- 
tirement and death, 679; his treaties 
with Dost Muhammad Khan, 680 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, takes the 
command of the Iast India Com- 
pany's forces in India during the war 
against France, 243; goes to England, 
251; returns to Madras, 254; opera- 
tions at ‘lrichinopoly, 74, ; worried by 
the duplicity of Nawab Muliammad 
Ali, 255, 256 

Lhassa, the residence of the Teshu 
Lima, 462; temples at, plundered by 
the Ghorkas, 4645 

Littler, General Sir John, his position xt 
Ferozepore at the breaking out of the 
first Sikh war, 595 

Lukhnow tn 1857, sepoy mutiny of the 
qrd af May, 633; stppressed by Sir 
Tenry Tawrence, 634; preparations 
for defence, 649; the city and cantun- 
ment, 4413 Jeuropean and native forces, 
rh, ; outbreak of the 3oth of May, 7. ; 


Eovernor of 


+ 
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flight to Delhi. 74,: defence against 
miutineers and rebels, 649; death of 
Henry Lawrence on the gth of July, 
6s0; assault of the zothof July, 22.; 
failure of Havelock in August, 651; 


heroism of the besieged, 658; first 


relief by Havelock, 659 ; second relief 
by Sir Colin Campbell, 7.; death of 
Havelock in November, 660; burial 
in the Alumbagh, 74.; capture of 
Lukhnow by Outram, 66 


Lushington, Mr., perished in the mas- 


Sacre at Patna, 302 


Lytton, Lord, Vicervy of India, 682 


M, 


Macartnty, Lord, governor of Mad- 


ras, 378; treaty with ‘Tippu, Sultan 
of Mysore, 7é.; capture of Puleat 
and Sadras, 7),., vole; assumption of 
the revenues of the Carnatic, 378; 
proposed’ reduction af the Nawab of 
the Carnatic to a pageant pensioner, its 
dubious equity, 379; zeal of the 
Nawnab’s creditors, 380; restoration 
of the Carnatic ordered by the Board 
of Contrel, 381; his retirement, 7, ; 
declines the post of Governor-General, 
88 


3 ee . 
Me Lord, his imperfect story of 


Mir Jafir’s jackuss, 278; acquits 


Hastings of money corruption, 4382, 
HOLE zy ; 
Macnaghten, Sir William, appointed 


™ GP 


Macpherson, Sir 


Eienghsh minister and envoy at KAbul, 
5543 excites the disaffection of the 
Afghans by the abolition or redtiction 


of subsidies, 556; imprudent removal 


of the British troops from the Jala 
Hissar, 5573 vecillation during the 
insurrection at. Kabul. 5583; negotia- 
tions with the rebel leaders, 7J., 559; 
attacked and murdered by Akbar 


Khan, 559 

John, provisional 
Governor-General in succession to 
Warren Hastings, 388 


Madhu Rao, fourth Peishwa, succeeds 


his father Balaji Rao on the throne 
at Poona, 339; regency of his uncle, 
Rughonath ‘Xao0, 7: farce of in- 
vestiture at Satara, 72.; disaffection 
of the Mahratta feudatories, 340; 
quarrels with his uncle, 26; imprisoned, 


' 26.3 reconciliation, 342; invades the 


territories of Hyder Ali, 342; fresh 
quarrels with his uncle inflamed by his 
mother and aunt, 343; joins Nizam Ali 
in his invasion of Berar, 24.; his 
religious vagaries, 7d. ;° friendly ad- 
vances of the Jinglish at Bombay, 
3443 refusal to part with Salsette or 
Bassein, 74.3 awkward alliance 
between the linglish at Madras and 


_ Hyder Ali of Mysore, 345; death by 


of Zulfikar Khan, 72.; 
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consumption, 348, 360; succeeded by 
his brother, Narain Rao, #2. 


Madhu Rao Narain, seventh Peishwa, 


infant son of Narain Rao, 362, 377; 
his suicide, 40x 


Madras, visit of Fryer to, x92 ; origin of 


thetown, 74.3 yearly rent to Golkonda, 
rg, 192; surf-buats, x92; Fort St. 
George, 74, ; Sir William Langhorn 
governor, 76,; populathn, | 76.3 
threatened by Moghuls, 196; bihery 
besieged by 
Moghuls ander Datid Khan, 2, ; peace 
at Madras, 197; growing commercial 
importunce, 230; commercial esta- 
bHshment, 230. 231%; Governor in 


~ Council and Mayor’s Court, 231; 


justices of peace and Pedda Naik, #2. ; 
jealousy cf the Dutch, 7d. ; **inter- 
lopers,”’ 232; flourishing trade in 
cotten piece goods, 234; isolation of 
traders, 234, 235; captured by the 
French under Labourdonnais, 242 ; re- 
stored to the English, 243 ; interference 
in Tanjore. 244 5 wars with the French 
at Pondicherry, 245; treaty with 
Hyder Ali, 318; situation on the 
Caromandel coast, 329; its individue 
ality, 72.; dehts and difficulties of the 
Nawab uf the Carnatic, 368; ag- 
gression of the Nawab on Tanjore, 
369; Lord Pigot and Paul Benfield, 
#2. ; imprisonment and death of Lord 
Piget, 370; Sir Thomas Rumbold 
governor, 76 ; formidable power of 
Hyder Ali, 7d.; mission of Swartz to 
Seringapatam, 371; troubles with the 
Nizam about Guntoor, 7.3; Mr. 
Whitehill, governor, 372; invasion 
of Hyder Ali of Mysore, 73.3; White- 
hill deposed by Warren Hastings, 
374; victories of Sir Eyre Coote, 74. ; 
Lord Macartney, governor, 378; 
troubles about the Nawab’s debts, 
380; orders of the Board of Control, 
381; corruption and inaction under 
governor Holland, 393; setilement 
of ‘Tanjore, 420, 620; settlement of 
the Carnatic, 424, 620 


Madri, one of wives of PAndu, 4; con- 


test with Kunti, 2. ; performs Sati, 
70, + her two sons, 72. 


Maduals, the sect of, in Southern India, 


4og, 412; their distinctions and creed, 


at, 
Magadha, the modern Behar, the 


crndle of Buddhism, corresponding 
with the country of RAkshasas and 
Asuras, 8, zoe 


Mahébat Khan, 152; captures Jehanegtr, 


‘26.3 sham burial of Shah Jehan, 153 


Maha Bharata, war of, told in an ancient 


Hindu epic written in Sanskrit, x; 
prohable date of the war, 2: character 
of the war, 20; composition of the 
pocm, 24; religious teaching of, 74, ; 
grandeur and exaggerations of, 25, 26; 
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concluding scene at the Ganges, 26, 27 ; 
memories of, in the time of Flouecn- 
Thsang, 56 

Miuhabun mountain, inhabited by Hindu- 
stant funatics, 667; English expedi- 
tion uuder Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
668 

Mahadaji Sindta. Sez Sindia, 

Mahadeva, See Siva 

Mahiraja, ar ‘great Raja,”’ 2 

Mahé, captured by the Enulish, 370-1 

Mabmiid of Ghazni, invades [mita, 76 } 
twelve expeditions into Hindustan, 
1, ; defeats the Rigptits at Sommith, 
rb. 7G; destroys the idol pillar in the 
temple, 77; returns to Ghiuanl, 7.3 
his death, 76. 

Mahomet, See Muhammad 

Meahrattas, empire at Deoghur conquered 
by Ali-ud-din, 80-1; rise in’ the 
Konkan auniler Sivaji, 1655 carcer 
of Sivaji, 166; organises a system of 
black mail or chout, 175; bootless 
operations of Aurangzeb against, 191 5 
wars between Zulfikar Khan and Ram 
Raja, 196; setdement with Sahu Rao, 


the grandson of Sivajt, 205; his 
cupitel at Satara, 74.; indefinite 
clainis to chout, 74.3; mse of the 


Brahman ministers or Peishwas, £06; 
their power and policy, 217; import- 
ance of Mahratta history, 913; 
military leaders subject to the Brahman 
Peishwas, 219; dealings with the Mit- 
hammadan powers, 14,.; helplessness 
of the Moghul court at Delhi, 74; 
secret relanions between the Mahratca 
Peishwas andthe Moghul Padishahs, 
220; extensive ravages after the in- 
vasion of Nadir Shah, 228; invasion 
of the Carnatic, 236; dealings with 
the Nawab, 237; take Trichinopoly 
by surprise. 7.: imprison Chunder 
Sahib at Satara, 74.3 merciless inva- 
sions of Bengal for the ec llection of 
chout, 2665 treacherous massacre af 
Mahrattas by Nawab Alivardt Khan, 
267; quieted by the promise of the 
Nawab to pay yeurly chont, 268; 
demand arrears of chout from Mir 
Jahr, 279; contest with the Afghans 
for the Moghul empire, 28, 335; 
horrible defeat and massacre at Pani- 
put, 290, 329; demand chout for 
Bengal and Behar from the 'Sne'ish, 
313; Clive inclincd to pay chout in 
return for Orissa, 74.3; general view of 
the Mahratta empire and its feuda- 
tories, 330; three seats of home 
government — Poona, Satara, and 
Kolhapore, 331: four Tearing feuda- 
tories—the Gaekwar, Holkar. Sindia, 
ant the Bhon la Raja of Berar, 74, : 
transfer of power, after the death of 
Sahu, fromthe Raja of Satara to the 
Peishwa of Po na, 332-3) ad:ainistra- 
tion of Balaji Rao, the third Peishwa, 
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334: Mahratta wars from Mysore to 
tie Punjab, 3373 crushing defear at 
Paniput, 339; Mahdu Kao, fourth 
Peishwa, 7,3; internal distractions, 
340; Wars against Hyder All and 
Nizam Ali, 74. ; condnet Shah Alam 
io Delhi under Mahadaji Sindia, and 
establish the Mahratta ascendancy in 
Hindustan, 347-8: wrath with the 
English at their refusal to pay tribute 
for Bengal, 352; threaten to march 
through the Rehilla country into 
Oude, 4.; death of Mahdu Rao 
Peisiiwa, 3603 accession and murder 
of Narain Rao, fifth Peishwa, 72. ; 
suecession of Rughonath Rao, sixth 
Peishwa, 361: Mahdu Rae Narain, 
seventh Peishwa, 362, 3773 nevo- 
tintions with the English at Bombay, 
362; condenined by the Bengal govern- 
ment, 363 3 treaty of Purundhur, 1776, 
rb.; French intrigues at Poona, 964; 
Bombay invited to restore Rughonath 
Rao, 76.; Bunbay expedition to Poona, 
365; convention of Wurgaium, 72. } first 
Mahratta war, 366 3 contedcracy with 
Hyder Aliand Nizam Ah, 373; close 
of che first Mahratta war by the treaty 
of Salbai, 3773 regarded as the most 
formidable power in India, 384) new 
Moahratta kingdom hetween the Junina 
and Ganges founded by Mahadaji 
Sindin, 386; English Resident ap- 
pointed at Poona, 387) war between 
the Peishwa aud Tippu Sultan, 388; 
rivalry between Nana Farnavese and 
Mahadaji Sindia, 391; dealings with 
Lord Cornwallis during the first war? * 
against ‘Tippu, 394; grasping de- 
mands, 3953 their treachery, 396; 
mstullation of che Peishwa as the 
deputy of the Great Moghul, 307; 
death of Mahadaji Sindia, 398; crush- 
ing demands onthe Nizam for arrears 
of chout, 399; Mahratta envoy insulted 
at Flyderabad, goo; defeat of the 
Nizam ato Kurdla, gor; suicide of 
Mahdn Rao Narain, 74.; Baji Rao, 
eighth Peishwa, 74, 3 intrizues peices 
Baji Rao, Daulat Rao Sindia, and 
Nana Farnavese, 402; reject Lard 
Morninzton’s offers of an Knglish alli- 
ance, qos; their rule in Tanjore de- 


‘scribed by Swartz, ger; replies of the 


Peishwa to the offers of Lord Welles- 
ley. 427; Muabratta affairs, 430, $31; 
defeat of Baji Rao at Poona by Jas- 
wint Rao Holkar, 4323 flight t+ the 
Bomhay presidency, 433; conclusion 
of the treaty of Bassein, 74.3 second 
Mahratta war, 16.; hosuhty of Sindia 
and the Bhonsla, 434; campaign of! 
Wellesley and Stevenson in the Dck- 
han, 495; English victorics at Assaye 
and Argaum, 436; Lake’s campaign in 
Hindustan, 437; English vielories at 
Alighur and Delhi, 7.; Laswari, 433; 
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Sindia and the Bhonsla become feuda- 
tories of the British government, 72. ; 
difficulties with Jaswant Rao Holkar, 
439; reduced to submission, 444, 
449; Teactionary policy of Cornwallis 
and Barlow, 448, 9; brief interval of 
peace, 451; rise of the Pindharies, 
457; conquest of the Pindharies 
by Lord Hastings, 476; intrigues of 
Baji Rao Peishwa, 478; murdey of the 
Brahman ininister of the Gaekwar, 


479; imprisonment and escape of Trim. — 


bukji Dainglia, 480; remonstrances of 
the British Resident at Poona, 48r; 
attitude of Sindia and Holkar, 482; 
submission of Sindia, 483; difficulties 
with Holkar, 485; duplicity of Baji 
Rao, 486; treachery, 487 ; hostilities 
begun by the Peishwa, 488; flight of 
the Peishwa, 489; treachery of the 
Bhonsla of Nagpore, 490; battle of 
Sitabuldi, 72. ; My. Jenkins supreme, 
49r, defeat of the army of Holkar at 
Mehidpore, 492; extinction af the 
Peishwas, 494; settlement with Hol- 
kar, 495; success af Lord Hastings’ 
policy, 76.; political relations during 
the administration of Lord Amherst 
and Lord William Bentinck, 523. 
See aéso Holkar and Sindia 

Malabar, Rajas of, 89 ; on western coast 
of india, 99; Malabar proper, roo ; 
twelve kings of, 74, 5 pepper and pil- 
grims, tor; suzerainty of the Zamorin, 
102; Malabar pirates, 104; visit of 
Della Valle to the court at Calicut, 
t1g; Rajas sacred in battle, reo 


““F Malacca founded by Albuquerque, 


104 
Malcolm, Captain John, his mission to 
Pers.a, 430; his early career, 24., sofe ; 


negotiations with Daulat Rao SGindia, | 


438; story of “Old Brag,’ 74., note; 
Ins half-hearted treaty with Holkar, 
44g; sent by Lord Minto on a inission 
to Persia. 454, mote; meets Baji Rao 
at Maholi, 487; outwitted, 74,.; negotia- 
tions with ‘Puls! Bal, 492; defeats the 
army of H. Ikarat Mehidpore, 2é.; final 
settlement of Bajt Rao, 49 

Malik Amber, the Abyssinian minister 
of Ahmadiagar, 144; defeated by the 
Moghul ariny, 149 

Malk Kaftir, general of Ald-ud-din, 
85; plunders Hindu temples in the 


south. z2.; notably th se of Madura - 


and Mysore, 74.; a Hindu converted 
to Islam, 78. 

‘Malwa, region of, 713 relative pos.tion 
of, towards Rajpiitana, r3r, #oefe; 
divided between Sindia and Holkar, 
264, Hote ; 

Manaris, ur hereditary axen-drivers, 187 3 
division into four tribes with caste 
marks, 187-8; women talooed with 
flowers, 188; identified wiih Brinjar- 
ries, 395 


Mandalay, present capital of Burma, 
515 

Manel, residence of the queen of Olaza, 
II5 

Mangalore, Portuguese fort at, 105; 
treaty at, between Lord Macartney 
and.’Lippu Sultan, 378 

Manipura, ancieut kingdom of, the 
modern Mlunipore, 13 

Manouchi, the Venetian physician, his 
memoirs of the reign of Aurangzeb, 
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Mansel, Mr., member of the Punjab 
Board of Administration, 607 

Man Singh, Raja of Jodhpur. claims 
the daughter of the Rana of Udaipur, 
455; quarrels with Jaipur, q5s-6. See 
Marwar 

Mansubdars, rank of, in the Moghul 
court, 143 

Manu, impersonality, faws of, 677 ; based 
on the transmigratious of the soul, 66; 
merits and demerits, 7,; heaven and 
hell, 24.; the divine spirit, 67; deliver- 
ance of the soul in absorption, 70. 3 
four stages of life, 74.; Brahman pre- 
judice concerning, 162 
arawar country, ev relic of Hindu an- 
tiquity associated with the legends of 
Rama, gar, sole 

Marco Polo, his description of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar Rajas, 89 

Mariamma, the Malabar goddess, wor 
shipped by the Portuguese ambassa- 
dors by mistake for the Virgin Mary, 
102 

Martaban, in Burma, besieged by 
Byeen-noung, 504-53 surrendered, 
505; plundered and sacked, 507; 
revolting execution of the queen and 
her ladies, 508, 510 

Maruts, Vaidik, personification of the 
winds, 62; followers of Indra, 24, 

Marwar, Jaswant Singh, Raja af, 
marries a daughter of Shah Jehan, 
159; wrath of his wife at his fight from 
the battle of Ujain, 160; won over 
by Aurangzeb, 162; employed in the 
war against Sivaji, 168; suspected of 
treachery, 72.3 his widow resists the 
collecti n cf Jezya,178; Man S.ngh 
claims the daugiiter of the Rana‘ of 
Udaipur, 455: cunfliets wiih refrac- 
try | hakirs, 525 

Masulipatam, Muhammadan port on the 
coast of Co o'nande)], visited by Fryer, 
1g0; descr.ption of, ig0, 1; ceded 
to the French, 257; captured by the 
Enetish, 286 


. Ma abar Singh, of Nipal, nephew of 


Bhiin Sein Thapa, thrown into prison, 
576; released and pardoned, 577; his 
mission to Lahore, 5793 invited to 
return ta Nipal, 583; wreaks his ven- 
geance on the Pandeysat Khatmandu, 
584: anpointed prem er, 2d. ; his rash 
and overbeariug conduct, 7.3; plots 
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against the Mah4raja, 7d.; appointed 

ioaier for life, 585; horribly murdered, 
tb. 

Mathura, temple at, converted into a 
mosque by Aurangzeb, 177 : plundered 
by the Afghans under Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, 280 

Mauritius taken from France by the 
British, 457 

Mayo, Lord, Viceroy of India, 679 ; his 
conference with Sher Ali at Umballa, 
7é.; his conciliatory policy, 68 ; his 
interest in Burma affnirs, 681; visit to 
Rangoon, 72. 5 assassination, 72, 

Max-Miller, Professor, his edition of 
‘the Rik Vaidha, and translations of 
Vaidik hymns, 62 

Meade, Major, arrests Tantia Topi, 664 

Meanee, in Sinde, battle of, won by Sir 
Charles Napier, 565 

Mecca, Sherif of, repulses the envays of 
Aurangzeb, 162 

Medows, General, his futile campaign 
against Tippu, 394 . 

Meerut, mutiny of the sepoys at, 
634, 5; terrible rising on Sunday, the 
tothof May, 635; fatal delays, 636 ; 
flight of the mutineers to Delhi and 
beginning of the revolt of the Bengal 
army, 10, 

Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador at 
the court of Sandrokottos, 50; his 
description of the city of Pali-bothra, 
the modern Patna, 72.; of the people 
of India, sz 

Mehidpore, battle of, 492 

Merivale, Mr. Herman, editor of the 
correspondence and journals of Philip 
Francis, 356 

Metcalfe, itir., afterwards Lord, his 
mission to Runjeet Singh, 454; con- 
ducts the negotiations with Amir 
Khan, 484; appointed Resident at 
Hyderabad, 496; condemns the bank 
of Palmer and Co., 497; convenes a 
council of Thakirs at Jaipur, 526; 
Governor-General of India, 538; 

_ grants liberty to the press, 7¢, 

Meteimpsychosis, the dogma of, the 
transmigrations of the soul, 45; doc- 
trine of deliverance frum, taught by 
Buddha, 46; doctrine of ments and 
deliverance taught by Manu, 66, 67 

‘Meywar. See Udaipore 

Middleton, Mr., superseded as Resident 
at Lukhnow by Mr. Bristow, 357 

“‘Midnapore, ceded by Mir Kasim to the 

~ English, 292 

Mill, Mr. James, his groundless charges 

_ against Vansittart, 292, wofe, his 
opinion of Muhammad Reza Khan 
and Shitab Rai, 350, so¢e 

Mill, C-lonel James, prop sed the 
conquest of Bengal long before Clive, 
283, 280, #0¢e 

Millennium, the Muhammadan, expected 
in the reign of Akbar, 137 
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Minto, Lord, Gevernor-General of 
India, 453; his active policy, 22, ; 
despatches missions to Runjeet Singh, 
Persia, and Kabul, 454 and  #ofe; 
interferes to prevent the aggressions of 
Amir Khan on Nagpore, 455; active 
operations against the French and 
Dutch, 457; leaves India, 459; his 
remonstrances with Nipal, 460, 472; 
his ultimatum, 473 : 

Misls, or Sikh fraternities, 588; their 
decay, 589 

Misr Guru at Khatmandu, 576; forced 
to go on pilgrimage, 579; recalled 
from Benares, 581 ; 

Mitchell, Colonel, his proceedings in the 
sepoy mutiny at Berhampore, 632 

Mithila, Raj of, the modern ‘Lirhtt, 
29, sto¢e 

Mithra, or the Sun, worship of, imported 
into India by Kanishka, 53; corre- 
sponds with the Vaidik Stirya, 62 

Mir Jafir, posted at Plassy by Nawab 
Suraj-ud-daula, 274; joins Jagat Seth 
in his conspiracy against Suraj-ud- 
daula, 274, 275; his dubious conduct 
at Plassy, 275; installed as Nawab by 
Colonel Clive, 276; his money presents 
and cessions of territory, #¢.; confers 
the quit rent of the Company’s terri- 
tory on Clive, 73,; origin of Clive’s 
jaghir, 72.; his incapacity as a ruler, 
277; atrocities of his son Miran, 70; 
nicknamed ‘‘ Colonel Clive’s jackass,’’ 
278; replaces Hindu commanders by 
Muhamnmadans, 72.; Mahratta de- 
mands for chont, 279; relations with, | 
the Shahzada, 281 ; becomes insuffer- ~ 
able, 292; deposed by Vansittart in 
favour of his son-in-law, Mir Kasim, 
292; restored to the throne by the 
Calcutta council, 30r; his death, 
306. 

Mir Kasim, son-in-law of Mir Jaf, his 
dealings with Mr. Vansittart for the 
Nawabship of Bengal and Behar, 292; 

' the preliminary treaty, 70.; his offer of 
twenty lakhs refused by Vans.ttart, 
7é.; proclaimed Nawab, 293; defeats 
the Moghul army under Shah Alam, 
22.; secures letters of investiture fromm 
Shah Alam, 293; refuses to join in an 
English expedition to Delhi, 294; 
suspicions of the linglish, 294, 295; 


secret preparations for war, 295; 
quarrel about private trade, 295, 
297; his sudden abolitin of all 


duties, 70.3; violence of the Inglish 
council at Calcutta, 74; reception of 
Amyatt and Hay at Menghyr, 208; 
Stoppage of a boat-load of arms for 
the English factory at Patna, 299; 
puffed up with the recapture of Patna, 
300; murder of Amyatt, 7d.; flight to 
Patna, 307; mas-acre of 150 wiuglish- 
men at Patna, 302; escape into Oude, 
70.5 perishes in obscurity, 304 
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Micclihas, or barbarians, Hindu name 
for Guptres, 53 

Moghuls, their early invasions of India, 
Bo; described as ugly memades, 1.5 
piassacred hy Ald-ud-din, 845 invade 
the Punjeub, 86; bribed by Muhammad 
Vughlak to go away, 76; invasion of 
‘Viniy, r2a5 ‘Vartar origin of, 12g; a 
ruling tribe, possibly representatives of 
the Royal Scythians described by 
Iferodotus, 74.3; religions toleration, 
?/; approximate to the Persian type, 
1243 early lite of Baber, 72.3 invasion 
of India, 2.; defeat of the Kana of 
Chudr, 125; Ins dearh, 7é.; reign of 
Humayun, @%; recovery of Ilindu- 
stan by the Afghans, 1263 exile of 
Humayun, 2273; 1¢turns to Delhi and 
dies, 7. 

Moghul empire, founded hy Akbar, 127 ; 
wars arainse the Afghans, re8; decay 
of the Muhamnmadan religion, 130% 
establishinent of political and religious 
equality, 76.3 efferts ta ainalgamate 
Moghuls and Rajpiits, 132 5 introduc- 
tion of astrong Kajpdt element, 132 ; 
Moghularistocracy without hereditary 
rights, 143; hereditary aristocracy of 
the Rajptits, 723 antagonism of re- 
gion, a political gain, t43 religion 
of Akbar, 3137; pubhe lie of the 
Moghuls, 74; land-tenure, 133; reign 
of Jehangir, 142; lenglish appear at 
Surat, 1q@} Mission of Captain [Taw- 
kins to Agra, 1433 miss.on of Sir 
Thomius Roe to Jehanetr, 2.5 audience 
at Ajmir, 145; polsonings at the 
Moghul court, 47; festivals, f%.; 
camp of the Great Moghul, 149; 
massacres of brigands and rebels, 76.5 
Rajptit wars, t50; death of Jehangir, 
rsa: massacre of princes and ic. 
cession of Shah Jehan, 154; increasing 
antagonsms between Moghuls and 
Rajptits, 154.3 disaffection of wibutary 
Rajas, 155; fratricidal wars between 
the four sons of Shah Jehan, 157 ; early 
eareer of Aurangzeb, 158; deceives 
his brother Murad, r59 } succession of 
Aurangzeb to the Moghul throne, 161; 
deseription of Delhi, 163; early al- 
liance with Sivajiand the Mahrattas, 
166: conflicts with the Mahrattas, 168 5 
suspiciaus death of Shah chee 149 ; 
feigned rebellion, 172; history for- 
bidden by publ.c edict, 173 ; mysterious 
rebellion in Kribul, 1743 treacherous 
massacre of Afyhans, 175) persecution 
of Hindus and destruction of idolatry, 
176. 177; imposition of the religious 

oll-tax, known as the Jezyn, 70.5 re- 
face wars in Rajpttana, 178 ; splen- 
did march of the Mahal army, 179; 
camp hfe of Aurangzeb, 180; conquest 
of Bijapur and Gelkonda, 1&1; revival 
of Hindu nationality, 72. 
Moghul empire, civilisation of, 183; 
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condition of the masses ignored, 76.; 
superior roads, 1843 carriages, 185; 
caravanseriis, 72; dangers and tncon- 
veniences of travelling, 72.3 guards of 
horsemen, 186; ‘Uhugs or stranglers, 
ii; absence of roads in Hindu king- 
doms, 187; hereditary oxen-drivers, 
id foot-posts in Tndia, 188; adminis- 
tration of justice, 189; Fryer’s travels 
in India, 1g0; deseviption of Muasult- 
patam, 70; old Madras, 19t; Bombay, 
1933 Surat, 7; Joonere, 1943 Kurwnr, 
1953 ienglish settlements in Bengal, 
1973 refractory Rajas in Bengal and 
beliur, zoo 

Moghul empire, story of its decline and 
fall, 2023 fratricidal wars of the sons 
of Aurangzeb, 203; pereculions of 
the Sikhs, go. 5 growing independence 
of the Vicersys, of provinces, 205; 
Mahyratta claimsto chout, 4,.; reign of 
Jehandar Shah, 207; rebelli not 
‘ayrukh Styar and the two Sayids, 
fd. constimt plols and intrigues, 2c3 ; 
Linghsh mission from Calcutta to Delhi, 
goog: Mahrattas at Delhi, arr; as- 
sussination and revolution, 7é.; decay 
of the empire, 2633 cessation of the 
imperial progresses, 26.; latent furee of 
court routine, 78.: successsions to local 
governinents, 2143 the Padishah, the 
sole fountain of honour, rank, and 
title, 72; pruvincial Dewans or Ac- 
countant-Generals, 74.; general cer- 
ruption, 215 ; OsLemtntious reverence to 
the orders of the Padishah, 12; grow- 
ing power of the Mahrattas, 217; 
secret relations between the Mahrattas 
andthe Moghul court at Delhi, 2er; 
invasion of Nadir Shah, 223; sack af 
Delhi, ge5; horrible carnage, 74; fall 
of the empire amidst the contests 
between Mahrattasand Afghans, 228 

Mouson, Colonel, his advance mito 
Central India in pursnic of Jaswant 
Rao Ealkar, 4425 disastrous retreat, 
442) 443 

Montgomery, Sir Robert, memher of 
the Punjab Board of Administration, 


€o 

Mog aeus: Hardinge and Gough’s victory 
al, 3¢6 

Moors, Arab Muhammadan traders so 
called, 201} intrigues against Portu- 
guese, 102, 193 

Morari Kao, a Mahratta general at ‘Tri- 
chinopoly, 238; declares against Morliz 
Ali, 240 } joins the regent of Mysore, 
254+ pretended mediation between 
Major Lawrence and Muhammad Ali, 
a56 

Mornington, Lord, succeeds Sir Jolin 
Shore as Governor-General of India, 
4o3; lands at Culkeutia, qog 5 alarmed 
atthe power of the Irench, 7.3 aban- 
dons the iden of ahalance of power, 
4o4, 405; alliance with Nizam Ali 
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against Tippu, gos ; futile negotiations 
with the IMahratias, 7; demands ex- 
planations from ‘lippu, 406; downfall 
of “lippu and settlement of Mysore, 
407; created Marquis of Wellesley, 
2h, Sce Wellesley 
MMortiz Ali, brother-in-law of Nawab 
Subder Ah, commands Vellore, 233; 
resists demands of contribution, 239; 
implicated in the inassacre of Subder 
Ali, #6.; proclaimed Nawab, 239, 240 ; 
flicht from Arcot, 240; implicuted in 
the inurder of the boy Nawab, 241 
Mostyn, Mr., “nelish Residentat Poona, 
365, nate 
Mucdaji Bhonsla. See Bhonsla 
Muhammad, the prophet of Arabin, hts 
teaching and death, 74: succeeded by 
the fuur Khahfs, 74.; Arab conquest of 
Asia to the Indus and Oxus, 75 
ubamnmadans, their conquest of Hin- 
Maustan, 73-77: of Bengal, 79; of the 
Dekhan and Peninsula, 84; declining 
power, 87, 1303 horrible rule in| Ben- 
val before the Moghul conquest, 105 ; 
antagonism towards Rajptits, 152-154 
Muhaimmadan Sultans of the Dekhan, 
91; Bahmani dynasty of Kulbarga, 
i, > wars against the Hindu empire of 
Vijayanagar, 91-93; dismemberment 
inte the five kingdoms of Ahniadnayar, 
Berar, Lider, Biysipur, and Golkenda, 
93; interference in the city of Vijay- 
anagar, 95; bribed to retire, GG; nn- 
holy alhance with Rain Rit, 74; 
lenzue of the Sultans against the Ma- 
harajn, 72.3 decisive victory at ‘Tali. 
kota, 973 conquest of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar by Akbar, 139, 1405 wvasion 
of Jehangir, 148, 1qg; designs of 
Aurangzeb, ts8 3 conquest of Bijapur 
ami Golkonda, 181 
Muhammad Afzal Khan, See Afzal 
Muhammad Ah, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
appointed by the Nizam, 251; assisted 
by the English at ‘lmchinopoly, #4,; 
intrigues with Mysore, 254; bis 
duplicity, 255; helped by the Eng- 
lish in the reduction of rebelhous 
Pol gars, 258; his debrs, 363 ; efforts to 
hribe the poyerner of Madras, 349; 
Enghsh adventurers ut lis court, 380; 
his death, 423; treachery of his son 
and successor, 74; introduction of 
British adniimstration inte the Carnatic, 
ge4; extinction of the titwar Nawab- 
ship by T.ord Dalhousie, 620 
Muhammad Azim Khan. See Azim 
Muhammad Ghori, his conquest of Hin- 
du-tan, 77; stabbed to death by the 
Gakkars, 79 
Muhammad Reza Khan, bargaining with 
four imenibers of the Caleuttn council 
at Murshedahad, 306 ; becomes deputy 
Nawah of Bengal, 307; wrath of 
Lord Clive, 309; corrupt collusion with 
English officials, 326; alleged miscon- 
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328 ; arrested 
350 ;_ his res- 
Tlasiungs, 


duct during the famine, 
and brought to Calcutta, 
toration refused, by Warren 


td. 
Muhammad Shah, succceds to the throne 
of Delhi, 2x2; decline of the Moghul 
empire, 213; compelled fo subnut to 
Nadir Shah, 224; nominalsovereigoty, 
227; hisdeath, 228 ; 
Muhammad ‘Lughlak, his disastrous reign, 
86; bribes the Moghuls, 72.5 excessive 
taxation, #8,; fatal removal of capnal 
from Delhi to Deoghur, 72.; introcuces 
copper counters for gold money, 47 | 
financial anarchy, 72. ; rebellions and 
revolutions, 7; his death, 20. 
Muthar Rai Holkar, See Hollear 
Muilraj, Viecroy of Moditan | under Sikh 
rule, 600; his feigned resignation, £2; 
murder of Mr. Vans Agnew and Tien- 
tenant Anderson, Gor; defuented by 
Herbert Edwardes, Go2; suspicious of 
Sher Singh, G03; surrenders Niiiltan, 
6o4; imprisoned for life, 605 . 
Manco, Hector, his punishment of mutiny 
at Patna, 303; gains the battle of 
Buxar, 304; disaster during Hyder 
Ali’s invasion of the Carnatte, 373, 374 
Murshedabad, capital of Bengal, moved 
fron) Dacea, 262; expenditure of the 
old Nawubs, 322; deoline, 351 
Murshed Kuli Khan, becomes Nawab 
of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 262 ; re- 
moves his capital from Dacea to Mur- 
shedabad, 7; harsh treatment of 
Ilindus, 263; hates his son-in-law, 
Shuja Khan, é2; his death, 264 
Muzalfr Junge, See Nizam 
Mysore, Hindu government of, 254; 
cession of ‘Lrichinopoly to the }lindu 
regent, 28s; Hindu regent joins the 
French, 256; nse of Hyder Ali, 316; 
his invasion of the Carnatic, $17; 
offensive and defensive treaby swith the 
English, 318; his formidable power, 
370; mission of Swartz, 371 7 Usvieion 
of the Carnatic, 373; denth of tyder 
All, 377; palace life at Serinetapatam, 
#6.; succession of ‘Fippu, son of LTyder, 
378 ; trealy of Manpalore, 7%; mpres- 
sions of ‘Tippion the lines of ‘Priavan- 
core, 393; campaigns of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 394. 395; submission of “lippu, 
395; hostile nezotintions of ‘Tippu 
with the Freneh, gog, go6; Inst war 
against Mysore, 406; downtidl and 
death of ‘Lippu, 4073 resuscitation of 
a Hindn dynasty by Lord Wellesley, 
7.; travels of Buchanan in Mysore, 74.; 
description of Banenlore, 412; povern- 
ment of Purnea, 414, 534; mspires to 
be a Peishwa, 535; enthronement cf 
Krishnaraj, 16.; ruinous profligacy, 74; 
frnidess wamines, 536; rebelijen in 
Mysore, 74; deposition of the Raja, 
#2,; prosperity under LGritish rule, 
§37 


™ 
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Wapir SHAH, or Nadir Kuli Khan, his 


rise in Persia, 222; assists Shah ‘lah. 
masp, 74.; usurps the throne of Persia, 
7é.; unsuccessful embassies to the 
Moghul, #2; captures Kandahar and 
Kabul, 7d.; reported intercourse with 
Saddut Ali Khan and Nizam-ul-mulk, 
223 ; intrigues, 2.; march through the 
Punjab, 74; defeats the Moghiuls at 
Kurnal, #2; submission of Muhammad 
Shah, 2243; negotiations with the 
Nizam, 72: march to Delhi, 72; 
gloomy entry into Delhi, 72.; massacre 
of Nadir Shah's soldiery, 224, 223; 
his revenge, 225; Nadir Shah in the 
mosque, 225, 226; collection of the 
subsidy, 226; spoils, 72.; intermarriage 
and ceded terrirary, 227 ; resuscizarion 
of the Moghul, 20.; return ta Persia, 
#,; declaration of the Sunnf faith, 74; 
assassination, 74.3 effects of his in 
vasion, 227, 228; his death the come 
mencement of Afghan histary, 542 


Nagas, orsnake-worzhippers, 2; a Scythic 


tribe occupying Khandhava-prastha, 
13; an existing type of the so-called 
aborigines, 6o 


Nagpore, Raja of,demands the restoration 


of Cuttack and Berar, 451; Amir 
Khan’s aggressions on, 455; treachery 
of Raja Appa Sahib, 489; espouses 
the cause of Baji Raa Peishwa, id; 
defeat and flight of Appa Sahib, 4gt; 
successicn of a boy Raja, 7.; mixed 
administration of Mr. Jenkins, 523, 
618; deterioration under native rule, 
619; annexation of Nagpore, 22, 


Na:ks, or depury Hindu rulers, 98 
whi 


rs, the military caste in Malabar, 
zoo: massacre of the Portuguese at 
Calicut, 103 


Najaf Khan, career of, 386, xete; his 


son, Afrasiah Khan, 72. 


Najib-ud-daula, appointed by Ahmad 


Shah Abdali to be guardian of the 
Moghul king at Delhi, 289; a Rohilla 
Afghan, 281; driven out by Ghazi-ud- 
din, 72; regent guardian at Delhi 
under the tile of Amir of Amirs, 
338, 345; dealings with Suraj Mal, 
the Jat Raja, 344; intrigues with the 
English at Calcutta, 346, 347; be- 
haviour towards Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
347% overtures to the Mahrattas, 20.; 
us death, 347, 357 


Nala and Damayanti, the poem af, 70, 


72; Swayainvara of Damayanti, 71; 
the royal gambler, 7.; exile in the 
jungle, 7; flight of Nala, and agony 
of Damayanti, 24.; reconcthation, 72 ; 
characteristics of the poem, 72 


Nalanda, the Buddhist university of, 


visited by the Chinese pilgrims, 57, 58 


Nana Farnavese, the Brahman minister 


at the court of Poona, 360; favours St. 
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Lubin, the French adventurer at 
Poona, 364; plots and intrigues, 7é.; 
ongin of influence, d., rreée s supporied 
by Mahadaji Sindin, 365; his action 
in the convention of Wurgaum. 365; 
dread of Hyder Alt, 376; raudfies the 
treaty of Salbai, 377; becumes the real 
head of affairs at Poona, 384; schemes 
for checking Sindia, ggr; plays a 
double game with Tippu and Corn. 
wallis, 394; attempts to prevent the 
installation of the Peishwa as deputy 

_ of the Great Moghul, 397; antagonism 
towards Mahadaji Sindia, 397, 398; 
calls upon Sindia lor the revenues of 
the conquered provinces in Hindustan, 
498; the rivalry closed by the death 
of Mahadaji Sindia, 399; height of 
prosperity, got; distractions arising 
from the suicide of the Pewhwa, gor ; 
discovers the intrigues of Baji Kao, 
and declares him to be Peishwa, 402; 
flies ta Satarn, 24,; retum and im- 
prisonment, 72,.: forced reconciliation 
with Baji Raa, sos; evades an alliance 
with the Lritish gavernment, 406; 
grounds of his refusal, 427; his death, 


a 

Naan Sahih, the adopted heir of Baji 
Rao Peishwa, 62a; claims ta inherit 
the pension granted to Baji Rao, 621; 
residence at Bithoor, 643; his deceit. 
ful professions, 644; his wild dreams 
of restoring the extinct Mahratta em- 
pire of the Peishwa, 43.; jains the mu- 
-tineers, 24; his threatening: letter to 
General Wheeler, 6453 besieges Cawn- 
pore, 72.5 his treachefous proposals, 
645; negotiations, 644; massacre on 
the river Ganges, 74.; installation as 
Peishwa, 647; defeated hy Havelock, 
648; orders the massacre of women 
and children at Cawnpore, 72.3 flight 
from Cawnpure, 649; rececupics Bi- 
thoor, 6517; defeated” by Havelock, #8. 

Nanuk Guru, founder of the Sikh bro. 
therhood, or cammonwealth, in the 
Punjab, soa, 58 

Wao Nihal Singh, grandson of Run- 
ject Singh, Mahdraja at Lahore, 591; 
his death at his father’s funeral, 72. 

Napier, Sir Charles, his campaign in 
Sinde, 565; wins the batles of Me- 
anee and Hyderabad, 7%; contraversy 
with (utram, 565. 566 ; appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Bengal army in 
succession to Tord Gough, 604 

Napier, Colonel Robert (Lord Napier of 
Magdala), his engincering work in the 
Punjab, 609, zofe; his dashing charge 
on the retreating army of Tantia ‘Tupi, 
663 


‘Napoleon Buonoparte, his supposed de- 


signs on India, 404, 435 = 

Nasain Rno Peishwa, succeeds his father, 
Mahdu Rao, onthe throne of Poana, 
360; his murder, 360, 36 
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Niaréyana, or Para Bratina, the supreme 
god of the Smartals, 410 

Narsingh Acharya, successor of San- 
khara Acharya, 410, wot 

Narsinga. or ViJayanayu, Hindu empire 
of, go. See V jjtyaringar 

Nasir Jung, .See Nizam 

Nusik, visited by Rama, 39, note 

Nathsand Swamis, worshipped as gods, 
G5, 469 

Nawab, or governor, a Moghul officer, 
189; civil adiministrath: n, 24. 

Nawabs of Bengal and_ the Carnatic. 
See Bengal and Carnatic 

Nawab of Joonere, the birthplace of Siv. 
aji, 1943 discourses with Dr. Fryer, 
194, 195 } a type of a Moghul fortress, 
1953 4 converted Brahinan app inted 
to the conunand by Aurangzeb, iO. 

Nawab Nazim, duties of, 310, vole ; dis- 

“tinenished from the Dewan, iO.5 4114 
reducer) lo a pageant, 312; reduction 
of allowances, 7, vole 

Neerais, lnglsh factory at, 5135 nits- 
sacre of English by the Burmese under 
Alompra, 1. 

Neill, Colonel, higadvance from Caleutta 
to Lukhnow, 6473 delayed at Betares 
and Allahabad, 648 ;joined by ac -lumn 
under Havelock, 74.5 proceeds to Cuwn- 
pore, 6493 difficulties at Cawnpore, 
6sr3 killed ac the velief of Liklinow, 


Newars, Buddhist Rajas of Nipal, 463; 
con juered hy the Gh orkas, ib, 

Nicholson, Brigadier John, arrival at 
the siege of Delhi, 656; commands an 
aysuulling column, 22; his death, 657 

Niebuhy Karsten, hts prophecy respect- 
ing the Linglish Kast India Company, 
Gas, Hole 

Nipal, history of, 461; description of the 
Nipal valley, 4623 oeccupted by the 
Newars, or Hindu Bueldhists, 463 5 con- 
quered by the Ghorkas, #2.) atrocities 
of Pritht’ Narain, 4643; Gherka con- 
stitution, 72.3 military organisation, 70.5 
early Ghorka Maharajas, 4653 plunder 
of the temples of Lhassa and Digarchi, 
ié.; Chinese invasion, rb.; Ghorkas cun- 
chide a treaty with the Linglish, ia. 
apply for help against China. 466; re- 
fused by Lord Cornwallis, 2.) defeat 
and huiniliation of the Ghorkas hy the 
Chinese, 725; mission of Kirkpatrick, 
its fnilore, 2.3 rev.-lution at Khietman- 
du, 2.5 Run Bahadur, the Nero of 
Nipal, 467; his madness, 7b,; con- 
spiracy of the Pandcys, 4oS 5 flight of 
Run Bahadur to Benares, fa.5; deal- 
nus of Lord Wellesley with Run Ba- 
hadur, 2. ¢ mission of Captain Knox, 
469; revolution headed by the chief 
queen, f.; fealure of Knox’s mission, 
yo; return of Run Bahadur to Nipal, 
ib.; downfall of the Pandeys, rd. | 
counter conspiracy, 78: } murder of Run 
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Bahadur, 471 5 massacre at Khatman- 
du, 72.3 trhnmuph of Bhim Sein “Lhapa 
and the chicf queen, 72, ) ageyess.ons 
on Dvitish tervitory, 4723 ultumatum 
of Lerd Minto, 473; of Lerd Moira 
(Hastings), 7.5; council of Bharadara 
at Khatmandu, 7.3; Ghorka debates, 
penee or war, 7.5 slaughter of Dritish 
police, 474i disastrous campaign ef 
1214, 70; retrieved by Creneral Ochter- 
Tony, 76. ; fall of Maloun, 4753 vacil- 
latien of the Ghorkas, 2.) treaty of 
Segowlie, 2.; differences about the 
Torai, 4763 subsequent history of Mi- 
pal, s74. 5753 infant Mahtrajas, 7 ; 
Bhim Sein ‘Lhapa thwarted by an am- 
hitious qucen, 575) entanglement of 
the British Resident, 576 ; fall of Bhi 
Sem es 76% ministerial compli- 
cations, 74.3 political compremise, 5775 
yuarrel between the Gro qitcens, ie 
great temple of Pusput Nath, 74.5 
tragedies at Khatmandu, 5785 cou- 
demnation and suicide of Bhim Sein 
Shapa, 579; threatening attivide (o- 
witrds the Linglish, 74; acuon of Lord 
Auckland, 4.3. violence of the elder 
queen, 78.3 her death, 580; wrath of 
the Mabdraja at fnglish newspapers, 
7é.+ mad freaks of the heir-apparent, 
76.: dangerous treatment of Jung Ba- 
lade and others, 381 $ reaction against 
the British government, 7é.; great sie 
trial of the Pandeys, 582; national 
movement against the heir-apparent, 
7h, > Maharaja faces the revohitionary 
party, 72. ; petition of advice and re- 
Menustramce, 3833 attempted arrest of~ > 
revolutionary leaders, #8. 5 regency of 
the queen, 74; rewnn of Maribar Singh, 
a nephew of Bhin Singh ‘Chapa, to 
Khatmandn, 7&5 revenge of the Tha- 
pas on the Panleys, 5845 threatened 
massacre prevented hy Henry Law- 
rence, 72.3 murder of Matabar Singh, 
585; new ministry at Khatmandu, 74, 5 
terrihle massacre, 580; rise of Jung 
Bahadur, 586; installation of heir- 
apparent, 70. 


Njrvina, eternal sleep or annthilation, 


Buddhist dogma of, 46, 68 


Nizins of Hyderabad, rise of Chin 


Kulich Khan, afterwards known as 
Nizan-nlenalk, 2c6; incurs the wrath 
of Jehandar Shah, 76.; saved by Zul- 
fikar Khan, ar7; appointed Subahdar 
of the Dekhan, 76; wars with the 
Mahrattas, 219, ¢@ seq.; negotiations 
with Nadir Shah, 224; implores him 
to stop the massacre at Delhi, 226; 
anger at the growing indepenclence of 
the Nawuhs of the Carnatic, 235; 
demands arrears of tribute fram Dost 
Ali, 2383 advances an overwhelming 
army to Areot, a4o ; settles the Nawal 
ship, 241; receives an nglish deputa- 
tion at ‘Trichinupoly, 7; returns to 


aa 


- 283; recall of Bussy by Lally, ao 
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Hyderabad, 7.; his death, 2433 dis- 
tractions in his family, 245 


Nizam Nazir Jung, the second son of 


Nizam-tl-mulk, seizes the throne, 246; 
claims of Muzaffir Jung, the grandson, 
24,; cause of the grandson espoused by 
Dupleix, 247; Nazir Jung at Arcot, 
248; alarm at the capture of Jinji by 


the French, 249 ; sudden murder, 250 
Nizam 


iza Muzaffr Jung, grandson of 
‘Nizam-ul-mulk, succeeds to the throne, 
250; appoints Dupleix to be governor 
of the Peninsula for the Great 
Moghul, 23, ; murdered, 72. 


Nizam Salfbut Jung, placed on the 


throne by M. Bussy, 251; cedes the 
Northern Circars to the French, 257; 


‘Tupture, 259; conquests of Bussy in 


the Northern Circars, 282; story of 
the Polignrs of Bobiliand Vizianayram, 


conquests of Colonel Forde in the 
Northern Circars, 285; imprisunment 
and death of Salabue Jung, 286; cedes 
the Northern Circars to the French 
and then to the “english, 314, wofe.* 


Nizam Ali succeeds to the throne of 
_ Hyderakad, 286 : invades the Carnatic, 


308; eee alliance by Clive, re- 
jected by the Court of Directors, 313; 
Clive claimsthe Northern Cirears by 
right of a firméin from Shah Alam, 


314; couciusion of a separate treaty . 


with Nizam Ali by the Madras povern- 
ment, 315; promised yearly tribute for 
the Northern Circars, 72.; joint expedi- 
tion of Nizam Ali and the English 
against Hyder Ali, id; treachery of 
Nizam Ali, 317; secret intrigues with 
Hyder Ali, 24; deserts Hyder and 
makes peace with the English. 24,; 
English obtain from Shah Alam a 
blank firman for all the dominions of 
the Nizam, zé.; intermittent wars and 
intrigues with the Mahrattas, 341; 
plunders Poona, 28.; strange recon- 
ciliation with Rughonath Rao, the sixth 
Peishwa, 342; further dealings, 362; 
exasperated at the English occupaticn 
of Guntoor, 371; confederates with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas against 
the English, 373; allies with Lord 
Cornwallis against Tippu, 393; in- 
action, 394, 395; Mahratta claims for 
arrears of chout, 397, 399; Iuglish 


‘decline to interfere, 399; seeks the 


aid of the French, gco; insults the 
Mahratta envoy at Hyderabad, £4.; 
utterly defeated by the Malirattas at 
Kurdla, 401 ; submits to every demand, 
70.; allies with Lord Momington against 
Tippu, 405; disbandment of the 


French battalions at Hyderabad, 12.; 


becoines a feudatory under the sub- 
sidiary system of Lord Wellesley, 
27: his dominions threatened by 
aulat Reo Sindia and Rughoji 
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Bhonsla, 436; receives Berar as a pure 
gift from Lord Wellesley, 439 |. 
Nizams (modern history), territurtes 

ravaged by the Pindharies, 458} seerct 
negotiations of Baji Rao Peishwa, 
78; Charles Metcalfe Resident at 
i yderabad, 496; affairsof Pahner and 
Co,, 497; debts defrayed out of the » 
tribute for the Northern Circars, 4983 
negotiations respecting the Nizam’s 
contingent, 621; cession of Berar, 
624 
Por nnro ers Lord, Viceroy of India, 
68x ; 
Northern Cirears, cession of, to the 
Trench, 257; Bussy’s conquests of 
the Poligars, 282, 283; cessicn to the 
English, 314, #efe; granted to the 
English by the firmén of Shah Alan, 
a14: Madras government agree. to 
pay a yearly tribute, 3153 meney ap- 
propriated to the payment of the 
ae debts to Palmer and Ca., 
Nove, General, commands the English 
foree at Kandahar, 554; his wrath at 
the order to retreat, 56x; marches to 
Kabul with the gates of Somnath, 
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Nuddea, the old capital of Bengal, 79; 
surprised by Bakhtiyar and his horse- 
men, 72.; flight of the Raja to Jayga- 
nath, 80 

Nir Mahal, or the “Light of the 
Harem,” the fvourite wile of Jehangir, 
story of, 142; her intrigues respecing 
her daughter, 150; bailed by the 
Rajptits and her brothcr, Asof Khan, 
152 

Nimd-komar, his charges against Warren 
Hastings, 359; his infamvus chnracter, 
70; tried and executed ona charge of 
forgery, 72; a judicial murder, #4; its 
results, 360 

Nynee Tal, hill station of, built on 
territory ceded by Nipal, 476 
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OcHTERLONY, CoLonfty, afterwards 
General Sir David, placed in charge 
of Deltti by General Lake, 438; his 
successful defence of Delhi against 
Jaswant Rao Holkar, 442: his vie- 
torious campaign against Nipal, 474; 
capture of Maloun, 475} active pro- 
ceedings at Bhurtpore on the ourbreak 
of Dirjan Sal, 520; condemned by 
‘Lord Amherst, 7@.: his mortification 
and death, 521 

Olaza, the Kanarese queen of, rz5; her 
interview with Della Valle, 7.; her 
strange behaviour, 116 


_Omichund, threatens to divulge the con- 


spiracy of Jagat Seth, Mir Jafir, aud 
olonel Clive, to Nawab Suraj-ud- 
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daula, 275; duped by Clive with a 
sham treaty. 2J.; the chief blot on the 
character of Clive, 78., note 
Omrahs, answering to the Amirs at 
the Moghul court, 133, soz 
Onore, the type of a Portuguese settle- 
ment and fortress, 111 
Oude, the ancient Ayadhyd, the principal 
scene of the RamAyana, 28, ef sey,; 
the frontier at Sungroor, 33, 37; re- 
turn of Rama and Sita, 43; Alé-ud- 
din appointed Viceroy by his uncle, 
the Sultan of Delhi, 80; murder of 
the Sultan on the Ganges, 82; Nawab 
Viziers of, see Saddut Alt Khan, Shuja- 
ud-daula, and Asof-ud-daula; con- 
Quered and occupied by the English, 
gos; restured to the Nawab Vizier by 
Lard Clive, 310; reasons for the re- 
Storation, #2.; satisfaction of Shuja- 
aud-daula, arr; payment of tribute 
refused to Shah Alam at Delhi, 352; 
threatened by the Mahrattas, ¢2.; 
hostile claims on the Rohillas, 353; 
obtains the services of a brigade from 
Warren Hastings, 7#4.; conquest of 
the Rohillas, 355; cession of the 
suzerainty of Benares to the British 
government, 357; claim af the two 
Begums to the state treasures, 358; 
Warren Hastings declines to interfere, 
24,; Philip Francis interferes in behalf 
of the Bepums, 12.; settlement by 
Hastings, 3276; ecrucl usage of the 
servants of the Begums by the Nawab 
Vizier, 23,; charges against Warren 
Hastings, 382; threatened invasion of 
the Afghaus under Zemin Shah, 428; 
alarm of Lord Wellesley, 22.; his de- 
mands on the Nawab Vizier, 429; 
territorial cessions to the British 
overnment, 72.; threata of Lord Am- 
erst, 622; of Lord William Bentinck, 
530, 622; of Lord Hardinge, 623; 
Sleeman’s report, #3; tenderness of 
Lord Dalhousie towards the king of 
Oude, 623; annexation ordered hy the 
Court of Directors, 7J.; English ad- 
Ministration, early mistakes, 625; ap- 
pomnement of Sir Henry Lawrence to 
¢ Chief Commissioner, 626; general 
Insurrection, 649; Lord Clyde’s cam- 
paign, 661; eud of the rebellion, 66s, 


Outram, Major, afterwards General Sir 
James, his controversy with General 
Sir Charles Napier respecting Sinde, 
565, 566; commands an expedition 
against Persia, 627; joins Havelock at 
Cawnpore, 658; waives his riglit to 
command in favour of Havelock, 7, ; 
advance on Lukhnow, 658; assumes 
the commanl, 659; left at Lukhnow 
by Campbell, 74.; drives the rebels 
out of Lukhnow, 661 

Oxus river, the natural houndary between 
the Usbegs and Afghans, 539, 540 


P, 


Paptsua, Moghul, equivalent for em- 


peror, 128, ete; fountain head of ' 


Moghul aristocracy, 133 ; ostentatious 
reverence to, 215 

Pagan Meng, king of Burma, 573; his 

_ low character, 573, 574, 612 

Paget, Sir Edward, suppresses a sepoy 
mutiny at Barrack pore with grape-shot, 
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Pali taught in Burma, 502 

Palmer and Co., bankers of Hydernbad, 
497; their proceedings condemned by 
Metcalfe, 497, 499; their insolvency, 


498 3 ; 
Panchdla, kingdom of, mentioned in the 

Maha Bharata, 5; its frontiers, 2d,, 

note s identifred by Manu with Kanouj, 


70. 
Pandavas, rival kinsmen of the Kau- 
ravas, 1 ; thesous of Pindu, 4; jerlousy 
ofthe Kauravas, 5; the instructions of 
Drona, 73. ; narrow escape at Virand- 


vata, 9; adventures in the disguise af- 


‘Brahmans among the RAkshasas and 
Asuras, 74.3; journey to Ekachakra, 
ié.; attend the Swayamvara of Drau- 
padi, 103 alliance with Drupada, 12; 
obtain the Raj of KhAndava-prastha, 
7é.; found Indra-prastha, 13; celebrate 
the Raja-siya, 14; gambling-match 
with the Kauravas, 7, ; become the 
Slaves of Duryodhana, 15; second 
exile, 15, 16; at Virdta in disguise, 
x6} send an envoy to Hastindpur, 19 } 
triumph over the Kauravas, 21-23; 
celebration of the Aswamedha, 26 
Pandey, a leading Ghorka family, its 
rise to power in Nipal, 468 ; Damodur 
Pandey, premier, 74.3; flight of Run 
Bahadur and Bhim Sein Thapa to 
Benares, 76,; downfall of the family, 
470; imprisonment and execution of 
amodur Pandey, 470; rise of Run- 
jung Pandey, son of Damodur, 574; 
Supported by the clder queen, 7b, $ 
appointed premier, 72. ; removed from 
office, §77; Altes with the elder queen 


to the temple of Pusput Nath, 72.;° 


restoration to power, 578; intrigues 
against the British government, 579 ; 
dismissed from office, 72. ; return from 
exile, 581; revives old charges that the 
elder queen had been poisoned, 72. ; 
state trial at Khatmandu, 582; con- 
viction and punishment of Kubraj 
Pandey, 73.3; execution of members 
of the family, 584 ~~ 

Pandu, the pale-complexioned grandson 
of Santanu, 33 marries Kuntl and 
Madri, 4; installed on the throne of 
Hastinapur, 23, ; reigns as Mabéraja, 
i.; retires to the jungle, 7d. ; death 
and Sati, 2.: his sons known as the 
fiye PAndavas, 74, 

Pandya or Pandion, identified with 
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Madura, 55; king of, sends an em- 
bassy to Augustus Carsar, 14, note 
Paniput, battle of, horrible slaughter of 
Mahratias by the Afghans under 
Alwad Shah Abdali, 20, 339 

Panjani, annual Ghorka festival in 
Nipal, 464; yearly redistribution of all 
offices and commands, 72. 

Para Brahma. See Narayana 

Pariahs, or auteasts, 54, 60, 411, ade ; the 
right and left ** hunds,”’ 414, 415, 
aote 

Parwiz, son of Jehangir, his command 
inthe Dekhan, 144; hus reception of 
Sir Lhomas Kuve, the Lnylish ambase 
sader, 145; recalled by Jehangir, 
146 

Patali-putrn, the modern Patna, 50, §1 ; 
eentre of buddhism in the time ec 
Fah Hian, 55 

Patan kings of Delhi, 122 

Patell, cr head-man of a village, 398 

Patna, Pali-boihra, or  datal-putra, 
captured by Sandrokottos, 50; de- 
scription of, §0, 51; magistrates, 51; 
capital of Asoka, s1, #ofe; LEnyhsh 
setilement at, 197; inland English 
factory fur saltpetre, raw sulk and 
opium, 262; installation of the Great 
Moghul (Shah Atam) at, 293; captured 
by the English under Mr. Llhs, 299 } 
recaptured by the troops of Nawab 
Mir Kasim, 2y9, joo; massnere of 150 
Ienglishmen at, joz; utken by the 
Lnglish, 74. ; court of appeal at, 390 

Paul, the Emperor, recalls the Russian 
army from Georgia, 430, #efe 


#®@ Payendah Khan, hereditary chief of the 


Barukzais, 544; procures the succes- 
sion of Zeman Shah to the throne of 
Afghanistan, 545; removed from his 
posts, 22.; slaughtered in the presence 
of ZemAn Shah, 546 

Pegu, distinguished from Ava, 5co; deso- 
lating wars between the Talains of Pegu 
and the Burmese of Ava, 503; conquer- 
ed by Byeen-noung, a Burmese warricr 
of the sixteenth century, 504 ; revolt of 
the royal monk, sro ; massacre of Bur- 
mans, 72; assassination of Byeen- 
noung, 5rxr3 recovery of Pegu by a 
fosjer-brother of Byeen-noung, 14. ; 
execution of the. royal monk, 512; 
Tego Suarez appointed guvernur of 
Pegu, 76. ; outrage on a marriuge pro- 
cession, 76,3; stened to death by the 
mob of Pegn, 513; Talain conquest of 
Ava in the eighteenth century, 7. ; 
conquest of Pegu by Alompra, 7.5 
British conquest of Pegu, 6r1; admin- 

peer changes, 612; glorious future, 
tb. 

Peishwas, hereditary Brahman ministers 
of the Mahrattas, their rise to power, 
206; important element m Mahratta 
history, 218; Balaji Visvanath, first 
Peishwe, 217; bis pohey, 74.; Baji 


Raa, second Peishwa, 7%; his deal- 
ings with the Nizam and Padishah, 
2193 Balaji Rao, chird Peishwa, 228, 
332; schemes for the sovereignty of 
the Mahracta empire, 333; leaves a 
puppet Maharaja at Satara, and re- 
moves the capitalta Poona, #4; Madhu 
Rao, fourth )eishwa, 439; Narain Rao, 
fifth Peishwa. 348, 9603 murdered, 361 ; 
Rughonath Rao, sixth Peishwa, 12.5 
birth of Madhu Rao Narain, seventh 
Peishwa, 362} Raghonath Rao applies 
to the t.nylish for help, 24.; beginning 
of the first Mahratta war, 363, 366 ; sul- 
cide of Madhu Rao Narain, gor; Raji 
Rag, eighth Veishwa, 74. ; flies to Bom- 
hay presidency, 433; conchides the 
treaty of Bassein with the British gu- 
vernment, #4.; second Mahratta war, 
445; extinction of the Peishwas, 494. 
Sec aédso Mahrattas, 
Penlowe, or gavernors, in Bhutan, 672 
Pennakonda, caturt of the Narsinga Ra- 
jes at, removed from Vijayanagar, 98 
Perron, sueceeds De Boigne in the cum- 
mand of Sindia'’s French battaltens, 
434; collects the revenues ef the Doak, 
76. 5 excites the alarin of Lord Welles. 
ley, 435; defeat of his cavalry hy Gene- 
rl Lake at Alighur, 437 ; retives into 
British territory with his private fur- 
tune, 4 8 

Persia, ohah of, refuses to give up Bue 
Maki to Shah Jehan, 153; wars with 
the Moghul about Kandahar, 156; 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170; modern 
histury of, 2ar; dynasty of Sifi 
Shiahs, 73, ; usurpation of Nadir Shah, 
2223 Persian invasion of Hindustan, 
223; Persian affairs after the death 
of Nadir Shah, 429, 430; threatens 
HerAt, 551; siege of Herat, 5525 war 
with Englund, 627, 628 

Peshawar, defeat of the Rajpiit league 
by Mahmtid of Ghazni, 76; massacre 
of Afghans at, 175; revult against 

* ‘Timiir Shah, 544, 545; Gceupied by 
Runjeet Singh, 551; anxieties .f Dost 
Muhammad for its restoration, 557, 
553; the key of the British frontier, 
Z 


Phagyi-dau, king of Burma, successor 
of Bhodau Phra, reigning during the 
first Hurmese war, 514; dethroned in 
favour of Tharawadi, 527 

Phayre, Sir Arthur, Commissioner of 
Pegu, 612; Chief Comunissioner of’ 
British Burma, 7.;: his treaty with 
the king of Burma, 681 

Philip, lieutenant of Alexander at Taxila, 
49: murdered by Hindu mercenaries, 
q0.; succeeded by Eudemos, 72, - 

Pigot, Lord, governor of Madras, 369 ; 
restores ‘fanjore tothe Raja, £4, ; re- 
fuses a bribe from Muhammad Aly, 
Nawab of the Carnatic, 72.; resists the | 
claims of Paul Benfield, #2.; arrested 
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by the cppasition members of the Ma- 
dras council, 370; dies in confinement, 
ié.3 his inconvenient pledge to the 
Vanjore Raja, 422 

Pindharies, low freehooters attached to 
the Mahrattaarmies durig the wars of 
the eighteenth century, 457 5 present at 
Panipnt, 73. } dependent on Sindia and 
Holkar, 4583 supported by grants of 
land to different leaders, 22. ; Chetu 
and Khurim, 76. ; depredations in Raj- 
pttana and Malwa, fis in the Dek- 
han, 743 their periodical incursions 
described by Captain Sydenham, Resi- 
dent at Hyderabad, 458, 459; induce 
Lord Maira (Hastings) to adopt the 
policy of Lerd Wellesley, 459; oppo- 
sition of the Home authorities out of 
dread of the Mahrattas, 460; extend 
their raids to British territories, 4773 
resolutian of Lord Hastings to exter- 
minate them, 74.5 revulsi.n of public 
opimon in fengland on account of 
Pindhari atrocities, /. 5 British cabinet 
authorise hostilities against any native 
power that protects the Pindhuaries, 
478; attitude of Sindia, Holkar, and 
Amir Khan, 482; preparations of Lord 
Tiastings, 482, 4933 destruction of 
the Pindharies and extinction of the 
preditory system, 485 

Pinto, Fernnm Mendez, present at the 
siege of Martalan by Byeen-noung, 
coq, 5053 his veracity as remards what 
he saw, 505, #afe ; his description of 
the surrender of the king, queen, and 
ladies of Martaban, 596 3 snck of Mar- 
tuban, yo7 3 execution of a hundred 
and forty ladies, 505, 5695 drowning 
of the king and sixty male captives, 
sro; story of rebellions tn Pecu, 510, 
sir; execution of a royal monk, 5123 
stoning to death of Diego Suarez in 
the market-place of Pegu, 513 

Pit, Thomas, grandfather of the Earl of 
Chatham, governor of Madras, 196 } 
Lesieged for three months by Diitid 
Khan, Nawab of the Moghul con- 
quests in_ Southern India, #4. 3 pays a 
demand for ten thousand pagedas, 7; 
his relations with Bahadur Shah, son 
and successor of Aurangzeb, 203 

Pit, William, proposal of Clive that the 
British nation, and not the Itast India 
Company, should take possession of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 285 ; re- 
jected on the gruund that it would 
vender the British Crown tao powerful, 
289; creates a Board af Control, 380 3 
refuses to recommend Warren Hastings 
fur a peerage, or for empluyment under 
the Crawn, 362; justified, 72. 

Place, Mr, a Madras civilian, his mes- 
sures in the Company’s Jaghir, 408, 
goy 

Ptassy, decisive battle on the 23rd June, 
1757, won by Clive, 275} its Iminediate 
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results, 2763 its remarkable effect on 
Balaji Rao, Peishwa of tue Mahrattts, 
330 

Pliny, his accaunts of the cusst of Mala- 
bar, and the voyages of Roman mer- 
chants Uther, 99 

Poligars, miner chiefs of the Carnatic, 
held their lands by military tenure, 
2333 of the Northern Circars, con- 
quered by Bussy, 282 5 martal feud be- 
tween Lobili and Vijianagram, 285 

Pollock, General Sir George, commands 
the force fur the relief of General make 
at Jellalabad, 560; victorious march 
through the Khaiber piss, 16.5 nego- 
Hates with Akbar Khan for the hhber- 
ation of the prisoners in Natbul, 541 } 
incensed at the orders to retvedt. (O05 
defeats Akbar Khan at ‘Vezeen, 562 ; 
return of the avenging army to India, 
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Pondicherry, a hundred miles to the 
south of Madras, French settlement 
at, 232) Dupleix, the governor, pet- 
suades the Nawab of the Carnatic to 
prohibit the Jénglish from all hustili- 
ties, 242} insists on keeping possession 
of Madras, #3 wnsuccesstul siege 
under Admiral Boscawen, 2433 inect- 
ing at, beeen Dupleix, Chunder Sa- 
hib, and Muzaffir Jung, 246; reverses, 
248 rejoicings at the death of Nasir 
Jung, uso: treaty of 1755 at Pondi- 
cherry, 2585 arrival of a french force 
in 1758 under Count de Lally, 284 5 re- 
joieings of the French at the retreat of 
Lally from Madras, 286; sjege and 
capture of Pondicherry by Colonel 
Myre Coote, 287; restored to the 
French under the rreaty of Paris, 39935 
note ; recaptured by the inglish, 379 ; 
third English occupation, 399 

Pouna, old Mahrata fortress of, 1653 
descripti om of, 33r 5 becomes the capt- 
tel of the Mahretta  Peishwas, 333, 
334; plundered by Nizam Ahi and the 
Bhonsla,y4x; revolution against Rugho- 
nath Rao, 362; Bambuy expedition 
to, frustrated by another revolution, 
365; plundered by Daulat Rao Sin- 
dia, qo2; cruelties of Baji Rao Peish-~ 
wa, 4723 defeat of Baji Rao by Jas- 
want Rao Holkar, 76. 3 flight of Baji 
Rao to Bassein, 433 3 restared to Poona 
by the English, 7. ; treaty of, between 
Mr, Elphinstone and Baji Rao, OX | 
final extinction of the Peishwas, 494 

Port Blair, assassiuation of Lord Mayo 
at, 681 

Porto Novo, victory of Sir Eyre Coote 
against Hyder All, 374 

Portuguese, early appearance off the 
coast of Malabar, gg; fleet under 
Vasco de Gama, ror; andience with 
the Zamomn of Cahent, 26.; worship 
the goddess Mariamma by mistake for 
the Virgin Mury, 102; expedition under 
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Alvarez Cabral, ro3; violent proceed: 
Ings, 72.: niasacre of Portuguese by 
the Nairs, fé.: cannonade Calicut, 74: 
treaty with the Raja of Cuchin, 1o4; 
hostilities and atrocities committed on 
Muhammadan ships, 72; anger of the 
Sultan of Egypt, 7; foundation of 
Goa and Malacca by Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, 76: build forts tm- 
prernable to native powers, 105; 
mis-ton to Bengal, 72.3 repel the Turks 
at Din, 106; conquered like Christians 
but triumphed Ike Pagans, 74; de- 
scription of Goa, 72; sacial life, 107; 
wealth, rc8; government, civil and 
ecclesiastical, 76.: visit of Della Valle, 
109; pepper dealings with Venk-tapa, 
Raja of Kanara, 11; mission to 
Ikkeri, 72; typical Portuguese fort 
at Onore, 72; court of Ikkeri, 112; 
embassy to the Zamorin of Calicur, 
117; hostility towards the early 
Ienglish traders, 1q2; settlement at 
Hughhi captured by Shah Jehan, 154; 
doom of the inhabitanrs, 7é,: adventurers 
in Burma, 503, 509 

Porus the elder, suzerain of the Punjab, 
47; defeated hy Alexander, 48; 
murdered by Mudemos, 49 

Porus the younger, vassal of Porns the 
elder, 47; ‘lies at the approach of 
Alexander, 48 

Patt.nger, Lieutenant, his gallant conduct 
at thesiege of ITeritt, ss2 

Prayaga, the modern Alluhahad, sacred 
gronnd, 33; Raima entertained there, 
34; the field of happiness, 57 

Prithi Narain, Maharaja of Nipal, the 
Ghorka hero, 464; his hloodthirsty 
atracitics, 76.; his death, 465 

Prome, conquercd Ly Kycen-noung, $10; 
Lrittsh advance to, 518; captured by 
the inglish, 6rr 

Prolemy,mention of Plithana and Tagara, 
Ica, #ofe 

Piticat, Dutch settlement at, 2391; 
captured by Lord Macartney, 378, 
note 

Punakha, the capital of Bhutan, 672 

Punchayei, or jury of five, 67; yovern 
the Sikh urmy of the Khidlsa, se 

Punjab, invaded by Alexander, 47; 
distributed among Rajas, 76.; flourish- 
ing state in time of Alexander, 49; 
Tartar and Moghul invasions of, &7, 
88; Sikh revole in, 204; tempcrary 
supremacy of the Mahrattas, 337; 
Mahrattas driven out by Afghans, 
338; conguered by Ahmad Shah 
Diirani, 543; revolts against Zemin 
Shah, 545: its pacification, 74; a 
political voleano after the death of 
Runjcet Singh, 567; rise of the Sikh 
commonwealth (see Sikhs), 587 ; career 
of Runjeet Singh, 589; history of his 
successors, sg1; dangerous power of 
the Sikh army of the Khiilsa, s92; 


history af the first Sikh war under 
Lord Hardinge, 595 ; settlement of the 
government, 598; rebellion of Miilraj 
at Addltan, Gor: second Sikh war, 
603; Bntish admimstration, 607; con- 
trasted with native administration, 608 ; 
military defence of the frontier, 74,: 
its possession the salvation of the 
empire during the Sepoy mutinies, 
653 

Pardhans, or ministers in the Mahratta 
constitution, 334 

Puornea, the Brahman Dewan 9 of 
Tippu of Mysore, 413; proposed con- 
versian to Iskun, 7; his admints- 
tration in Mysore, 414; its character, 
5343; aspires to be a Peishwa, 12.; his 
death, 1, 

Purnndhur, treaty at, with the council 
of regency at Poona, 363; condenined 
by the Court of Directors, 74, 

Puspne Nath, the great temple at 
Khatmandn, 577, 578 
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Rayas of Malabar, the twelve, roo: 
stcred in battle, rs0 

Rajagnha, or Giri-vraja, the captral of 
Magadha, 46 

Raja Stamm, his claims to suceced Sahu 
ao as Raja of Satara, 228; supported 
by Tara Bat, 332; deserted and im- 
prisoned by ‘Tara Bal, 334, 335; his 
subsequent life as a state prisoner, 
336, 339 

Rajasthan, See Rajpiitana 

Rajastiya, or royal sacrifice, celebrated 
by the Pandavas, r4 

Ragas, Rajptit, 133, wede 

Raymihal, hill-ranges of, inhabited by 
the Santals, 624 

Rajptitana, funcreal pomp in the exile of 
princes, 32; founded by Rajptis, 73; 
invasion of, by Ali-tud-din, 84; wars 
of Akbar, rqr; of Aurangzcb, 1773 
Moghul retreat from, 3179; Hindu 
revolt In, 204; quarrels hetween Jodh- 
pur and Jaipur, 455, 456; shattered 
condition of, 524; distractions in, 529 

Rajptits, claim to be Kshatriyas, zyx, 
note; defeat the Indo-Scythians, 543 
descended from Siirya or the sun, 62: 
league against the Turks, 75 ; cdlefeated 
by Mahmtid at Peshawar, 76! aller- 
wards at Somnith, 76, 77 5 perform the 
Johurvor solemn self-sacrifice, atChitér, 
$3; divided into children of the sun 
and children of the moun, 70., s#0fe; 
defeated by Raber. 125 

Rajptt political system, lsague of princes 
under the suzerainty of Chitér co 
mented hy interuarriages, 139; policy 
of Akhar, 131} incorporation of the 
Rajprit leagae with the Moghul ent 
pire, 72, ; gruwing antagonism between 
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Rajptts and Muhammadans during 
the reign of Jehangicand Shah Jehan, 
rez, rsg: Climax in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, 077, 170 2 

Rakshasas, a term cf reproach applied 
to the aborigines of India, 3 sofe; 
represented as Asuras. demons and 
cannibals to the south and east of 
Allahahad, 8; inhabit Magadha, the 
modern Behar, 7d. nefes connection 
with Suddhism, 9, s#tofe; persecute the 
Brahmans at Chitra-kiita, 39% wars 
with Rama, 2d. ; pictures of Rakshasas, 
39) 49; identified with Buddlusts, qo, 
44 

Rima, approximate date of, 28, note ; 
the son of Dasaratha, by Kausaly4, 
29; marries Sita. #4 + preparation for 
his instalment as ¥uva-raja, 7: ap- 
pears as the champion of the Brah- 
mans, £., “of4; condemned to exile, 
ar: his obedience to his father, 72.; 
difference between his exile and that 
of Drona, 32, wofe; historical signifi- 
cance of the story of his exile, 32; 
contradictions in the story, 2. ; a poli- 
tical exile, not a religious devotee, 32; 
journeys to Sringavera, 33; meeting 
with Bharata, 38; performs the 
Srédiha, #6; refuses the Raj, 39; 
wars with the Rakshasas. 29, 40; re- 
presented as an incarnation of Vishnu, 
40; prepares for war against Ravana, 
40; helps Sugriva againse Bali, whom 
he slays, 41; helped by Hanuman. the 
hero of the monkeys, 78: his miracu- 
lous hridge built by monkeys, 42, 2efe ; 
slays Ravana, 7.: tlumphant return 
to Ayodhy4, 43; performs the Aswam- 
edha, 76.; his cruelty to Sits, 74.3 dis- 
covery of Si: and hee two bens, £0.3 
reconciliation, 4.3; wild distortion of 
his character in order to serve a 
relivinns purpose, 44; an incarnation 
of ¥.shnu, 62 

Raimfnand, a disciple of RAmAnuja 
Achirya, g11, #efe; his teaching. 24. 

RAmanuja Acharya, the apostle of the 
Vaishnavas and A’ayngars, 411, and 
note 

Rimidyiana reveals a higher stage of 
civil sation than the Mohd Bhiirata, 
28; its c nclusion, a religious parable, 
40; relisious siguificance of, 43. 44 

Ramisserun, the modern Manaar, 42; 
1S axsuehiion with Raima’s miraculous 
bridize. procession ti, 18 

Ramnwi estate of, granted to the ances- 
toms «f the great Marawar for the 
proveian of the pilgrims to Ramis- 
seram, 421, wolfe 

Rawmusgur, Gough's indecisive action 
at, Gq 

Ramp era. captured hy the English, 
440; restoredt: Jaswant Rao Holkur, 


450 
Rampore, Nawabs of, 335 
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Ram Rai, son of Timma the minister, 


becomes Maharaja of Vijayanagar, . 


94; his pride and insolence,. 7.3 de- 


throned by the revolt of Termai Rai, 
95 ; deceives Termal Rai by pretended 


submission, 72.; recovers the throne, 
ié.; alliance with the Mubammadan 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golkonda, 76.; 


sacrilege of his Hindu soldiery in. 


Muhammadan territory, 7. ; defeated 
and slain in the decisive battle of 
Talikota, 97; breaking up of the 
empire, 98 

Ram Raja. See Raja Ram 

Ram Shastri ang) Meaoy Rao, story of, 

3; the upright Brahman, 3443 1In- 
peeeates the murder of Narain Raa, 

- 61 ; retires from Poona, 72. 

Rangoon, maritime capital of Burma, 
founded by Alompra, 533; British ex- 
pedition to, 517; repulse of Bundila, 
5t8; advance of Tharawadi, 573; 
casting of the big bell, 74.; petty. op- 
‘pressions of European and American 
Strangers, 574; oppression of British 
merchants, 6xo; captured by British 
trosps, 611; visit of Lord Mayo, 
68r ‘ 

RAnf, orqueen,:x ; influence over a Raja, 


Ranjit Singh, the Jat: 346).°\See also 
Runjeet Singh. : 
Ranujt Sindia, dynasty of, 33x ; menial 

duty performed by, 347,; tise to rank 
and wealth, 448, See Sindia 
Ravana, Rajaof Rékshasas. 40 5 oppress- 
or of the gods, 74; carries off Sita, 
76. + vlain by Rama, 42 
Rawlinson, Sir H. at Kandahar, 554; the 
question of retreat ar advance, 561, 
562; his opinion of che gates of 
Somnath, 562, sale 
Raymond, the French general im_ the 
service of Nizam Ali, 4oo ; his conduct 
at the battle of Kurdia, gor 
Reed, General, Commander-in-chief in 
1857, his resignation, 653, #efe 
Reinhardt, aZfias Somers, Sombre,. and 
SUM, 302 : me 
Rituparna, Raja of Ayodhya, 28, #efe | 
Roads of the Moghul empire, 184 . 


Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy from 


James the First to the Great Moghul, © 


143; landing at Surat, 143, 144 3 Visit to 


Pawviz at Burhanpur, 145; journey to- 


Ajmir, 74.; visit to Chitér, £.; -meet- 
ing with Coryat, 7.: audience with 
Jehangir, 145, 146; failure of mission, 
1463 Moghul 
to the Company, 148 © | 

Rohilkund, Lord Clyde’s campaign in, 


66 : . 
Rehilla, Afghans, political situntion of, 
353; negotiations of Warren Hastings 
with the Nawab Vizier of Oude, 354: 
unfortunate association of the E:ngtish 
in the Rohilla war, 355; Rohillas 


nh 
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festivals, 147; Warnings 
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defeated by the Mnglish, 7; con- 
deninution of the war by Chivering, 
Monson, and Francis, 357; charges 
against Warren Hastings, 382 

Rose, Sir Hugh, defeats Tantia Topi, 
663; his brilliant canpaign in Central 
India, 661, 662; his en: rgetic action in 
the Strana campaign, 670 

Ruzhoji Bhonsla, Raja of Berar, 3a; 
family of, 362, sofe; his help im- 
plored bby Baji Rao, 1433} his ae 
faction at the treaty of Bassein, 43. 
his conlition with Daulat Rao Sidi 
434, 4963 defeated at Assaye and 
Argaum, 437; shes for peace, £4.53 
hecomes a fendatory of the British 
government, 438, 439; demands the 
restoration of Cuttack’and Rerar, 4513 
his death, 489. See also Bheonsla. 

Rughonath Pundit, leader of the mode- 
rate party at Khatmandn, 576; mace 
prime minister, 9773; his retirement, 
578 

ecnanath Rao, afterwards sixth Peish- 
wa, cammander af the Maliratta army, 
337; supports Ghazi-ud-din at Delhi, 
76; advance to Luhore 74.; driven out 
of the Punjab by che Afghans, 338: 
quarrels with Madhu Rao, 340; violent 
conduct of, 72.; plunders > Nira und 
Tyderabad, 340; secret correspondence 
with Janojit Bhonsla, 9473 treacherous 
slaughter of half the Nizam’s army, 
342; reconciliation with Nizam Ahi, 
76,; fresh quarrels with Madhu Rao, 
3 33 imprisonment, r2.3 oppases Mah- 
adaji Sindia, 348; release of, 360; 
suppurted hy Sakaram Bapn, 0. 5 
second imprisonment, 76.: murder of 
Narain Kao. 360, 461; implication, 

61; sixth Peishwa, 73, and note; 
fooled by Nizam Ali, 362; the 
revoludion at Poona, #4.; applies for 
help io Bombay, 74; treaty with the 
Engtish at Surat, 1b. : ; intrigues and 
pice for his restoration to 
oona, 394, 365; throws himsclf on 
the protection of Sindia, 365; set 
aside and pensioned under the treaty of 
Salbai, 377 

Rumbold, Sir Thamas, 
Madras, 370; refuses to recall the 
expedition to Mahe, 371; sends Swartz 
on a mission of peace to Hyder Ali, 
ii.; dealings with Balasut Jung re- 
specting Gunto: iT, 37%. 9723 Inoppor- 
tune demands upon Nizam Ali, 372; 
return to Bneland, 74. 

Run Bahadur, Mahiraja of Nipal, 
grandson of Pritht Narain, 465; over- 
throws his regent unele, 466, 467; the 
Nero of Nipal, 467; his madness, 
té.: feigned abdication, 468; flight 
to Benares. ib,; his dealings with the 
English, 469; pledges himself to be- 
cume a Swami, f4.; his return to Nipal, 
470; his murder, 471 


governor of 
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Runject Singh, rise of, 453; aggressions 
on the Cis -Sutlej states, 4545 mission 
of Charles Metcalfe, rhs cajuled by 
Zemin Shah, 546; accuptes Peshawar, 
551; reftises to allow the I nglish army 
to pass through the Punjab, 554; his 
administration of the Punjab, 608 

Russian aggression in Persia and Georgia, 
430 and wofe; extension of power and 
influence in Central Asia, 539; ad- 

vances towards the Usbegs, 539; de- 
sizns on HlerAt, 551; expedition to 
Khiva, 554, 5555 advances in Central 
Asia, 6733; dealings with Sher Ah, 682 
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Sadnur Att Kaan, Subahdur of Oude, 
a16:3 a Persian Shiah, *6,; drives back 
the Mahrattas, 220 ; joins the Moghul 
impertal army, 7 ; growing power, £4. 
tivalry with Nizam-ul-mulk, 223; re- 
ported secret correspondence with 
Nadir Shah, 74,; captured at Kurnal, 
the; ; treachery and suicide, 224 

Sadadut Ali, enthroned by Sir John Shore 
as Nawab Vizier of Onde, 4oy ; hoard- 
ing of money, £4. 

Sadras, Duin settlement at, 232; cap- 
tured by Lord Macartney, 378. note 

Sahu Rao, Maldraja of the Mahrattas, 
20g} vassal of the Moglil, 7é.: his 
effeminate fain, 206 | death of, 
228, 243, 331; his imbecility, 432 

Saiyids, the two, conspire forthe elevation 
of Farrukh Styarto the throne of Delhi, 
207} stiocesdtal rebellion, 208 ; hostile 
intrigues of Farrukh Siyér, the their 
Supremacy at Delhi, 21a; their fall, 
ré,; their jealousy of Nizam-ul- nuulk, 

Saka, ern of, 54 

Sakaram Bapu, supports Rughonath Rao 
at Poona, 360; intrigues for the return 
of Rnghonath Rao, 364; ultimate fate 
af, 36 

SAkuni, brother of Gandhdrf and unete 
of the Kauravas, 14; a gambler, the 
thrower of false diee, r6.; throws the 
dice for Duryodhana, 74.; re-appears in 
the Ganges, 27 

Saktintala, the drama of, written by K4li- 
disa, 69; marriage of a Raja with 
a Brahmin’s daughter, fb, ; super- 
natural incidents, 70; ch: aracteristics, tb, 

Sikya Muni, or Gétama Buddha, 45; 
his parentage and domestic circum- 
stances, 76.; his v'sion, 76.; old age, 
disease, and death, £6; his era, ib. 
note; sees the. religious mendiennt, 6: 
becomes a mendieant, a recluse, ancl a 
Buddha. ii.; his teaching, 74. 

Salabut Jung, Nizam of Hyderabad, 
251; cedes the Northern Cirears to 
the French, 257; rupture with Bussy, 
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259; implores the help of the Eng] ‘sh, 
200; critical position in the Deklan, 
286; dethroned and conftned, 22.; sub- 
sequent fate, 74., 0¢e 

Salbai, the treaty of, 377; Mahadaji 
Sindia’s attempted violation of, 387 

Sale, General Sir Robert. at Jellalabad, 
557; relieved by Pollack, 560 

Salivahana, era of, 54 

Salkeld, Licutenant, at the siege of 

. Delhi, 656 

Salsette, island of, coveted by the English, 
344. 3453 ceded to Bombay by Ruho- 
nath Rao, 362, 363; and by the Mah- 
ratta council of revency, 363; retained 
by Bombay in accordance with the 
treaty of Salbai, 377 

Sambhaji the First, son of Sivaji, 181; 
betrayed to Aurangzeb, 74.; succeeds to 
the kingdom of Konkan, 196 ore 

Sambhaji the Second, Rajaof Kolhapore, 
331, role 

Sandrokottos, drives Eudemos out of 
Taxila, 50: identified with Chandra- 
gupta, 22.; his adventures, z4.; ascends 
the throne of Magadha and drives the 
Greeks out of India, 24.; alliance with 
Selenkos, 14; marriage with the 
daughter of Seleukos, 74.3 his palace, 
50; body-guard of Tartar women, ro, 
HOLE « 

Sangermano, Father, authentic details 
of the atrocities of Bhodan Phra in 
Burma, 514 

Sanjaya, minister and charioteer, his 
mission to the Pandavas, 19; his 
position, 726, #dfe; failure of the 
mission, zo : 


Sankhara Acharya, the apostle of the 


Smartals, 410, and uore 
Santals, revalt of, 624; suppression, 72. 


Santanu, Mahdraja of Hastindpur, 2; . 


claimed descent from Bharata, 74; 
mamage with a young damsel, 74.; the 
. dreadtul vow of his son, Bhishma, 


2,3 

Sarfaraz chan, son of Shuja Khan, 263; 
favourite grandson of Murshed Kuli 
Khan, 263, 264; ovutwitted by his father, 
264; succeeds to the thr.ne of Mur- 
shedabad, 265; insolent tyranny, 72. 3 
insulis the family of Jagat Seth, 24.; 
destruction, 266 

Saraswati, goddess of leaming and 
mythical wife of Brahma, 64; con- 
ception and worship of, 7.; identified 

with the Indus river, 2., zoze 

Sarayu, river, the modern Gogra, 28, 


a3 

Satara, the capital of Sahu, the grandson 
of Sivaji, 331; Tara Bait’s intrigues at, 
334 ; invested by Balaji Rao’s troops, 
235, 336; the pageant Raja «f, brought 
to Buji Rao’s camp, 493; his proposed 
elevation by the British government, 
4943 partially resuscitated, 626; his 
extravagant prétensions,, 416, 617; 
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dethroned, G17 ; adoption refused to 
his successor, 74, ; lapse of the Raj, 72, 

Sau, or Suttee, absence of, in the war of 
the Maha Bharata, 23, nore 

Satrughna, third son of Dasaratha, 29 

Sawant Waree, 3491, 22%e 

Se ymibrumbapim, the great water-tank 
of, 40: 

Sevthians. the Royal, 123, sede} pro- 

_ bably the Moghuls, 7d, 

Seedees or Sidis of Jinjeera and Surat, 
330, and vate 

Sepuwlie, the treaty cf, 475, 476 

Seistan, her Ali’s grievances respect- 
ing, 692 

Seleukos, ailiance with Sandrokottos, 50; 
matriage of his daughter, 7. 

Selim, Prince, son of Akbar. See Jehan- 
gir 

Selimghur, 
211, G54 

Serais, 185 ; 

Serfoji, adopted son of the Raja of 

_ Tanjore, his claims to the throne of, 

422; imprisoued by Amar Singh, 74. ; 
suspected bribery of Maciras pundits, 
td, ; acypher Raja, 423 

Seringapatam, Hyder Ali's life at, 377; 
captured by Cornwallis, 395; stormed 
by General Harris, 407 

Se peau versiip aniongst the Manaris, 
I 

Sethipati, title of, granted to the an- 
cestors of the great Marawar, 421, 
2w0tE 

Shah Abbas the Second, of Persia, 
threatens Aurangzeb, 170 

Shah Alam, eldest son of Aurangzeb, 
172 ; commander of the Muhammadan 
army against Sivaji, 7. ; the sham re- 


the state prison at Delhi, 


bellion, 172, 173; takes a part in the 


war in Rajptitana, 178 ; struggles with 
Azam Shah, 203; ascends the throne 
under the name of Bahadur Shah, 7d. : 
relations with Madras, 72.; reign, 203, 
204; Operations against the Sikhs, 

' 205; death, 72. 

Shah Alam, eldest son of Ahmad Shah, 
and known as the Shahzada, 279; 
threatens Bengal, 7d.; Clive’s dealings 
with, 282; proclaimed Padishah under 
the name of Shah Alam, 291; threatens 
Patna, 72.; defeated by Mir Kasim, 
293 } Negotiations with Carnac, 24,; in- 
stallation at Patna, 7d.; letters of inves- 
titre, 293, 294; secret negotiations with 
Vansittart, 294; aceompanies Shuja- 
ud-daula into Behar, 303; joins the 

- English, 304; converted by Clive into 
an imperial idol for the resuscitation of 
the Moghul empire, 310; dealings with 
Clive at Allahabad, 312; becomes a 
puppet Padishah, 314 3 his firmén. to 
Chive, 7.; the second firm4n, 3175 
dealings with Hyder Ali, 72., note; 
throws himself into the hands of tue 
Mahrattas and returns to Delhi, 328; 
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Mahadaji Sindia’s ambitious designs 
on, 348; political results of Iis Miyhe 
from Allahabad to Delhi, 351} Sever- 
ance of all political ties with the 
English, 7. ; forfeiture of his claim 
to tribute, 952; weak dependence on 
the Amir of Amirs, 3855 invites Ma- 
hadaji Sindia to Delhi, 73.; disavows 
Sindia’s demands for chout, 387; a state 
prisoner at Muttra, 72; interviews 
with Mr, Charles Malet, 388; his 
fallen state, 76.5 leaves Muttra for 
Delhi, 390 ; blinded by Gholam Kadir, 
391; taken by General Lake under the 
protection of the British government, 


a 

Shak Jehan, son of Jehangifr, reported 
intrigues againse his elder brother, 
Khuzrn, 148; his character, 72. : as- 
Pirations for the throne, 150; takes 
charge of Khuzru, 151; implicated in 
the murder of lis brother, 24. ; excites 
the wrath of Jehangir, #4,; plots with 
Asof Khan for seizing the imperial 
treasures at Agra, 151 3; sack of Agra, 
76,; defeat at Delhi, 152: ravages in 
Bengal, 7.; flight to the south, 74. : 
sham death and burial, 3153;  pro- 
claimed Padishah, 76.; sends an em- 
bassy to Persia to demand Buldkt, 72. : 
obscurity of his reign, 7é.: his love of 
flattery, 12, ; spite against the Portu- 
guese, 1539; wreaks his vengeance on 
Hiighli, 154; builds the new city of 
Jehanabad, near old Delhi, 155; builds 
the Taj Mahal, 74.3 zenana influences, 
156, 157; his four sons, 157: his 
rumoured death, 158; his caprivity at 
Agra, 160; imprisoned for life by his 
son Aurangzch, 161; his mysterious 
death, 169 

Shah Shuja, Ainir of Afghanistan, his 
reception of Islphinstone’s mission at 
Peshawar, 454, “e/e: previously ap- 
pointed povernor of Peshawar bh 
Zeman Shah, 546; supplants his 
brother Mahmtd on the throne of 
Kabul, 548; driven out by Mahmitd 
and the Barukzais, 7é.: becomes a 
pensioner of the British government 
at Tatdhiana, 7; refuses to bea puppet 
king in the hands of the Barukzais, 
550; supplanted on the throne of 
Kabul by Dost Muhammad, s51; 
British government dethrone the Dost 
and restore Shah Shuja to Kabul, 
553, 5543 his unpopular rule, 556; 
monopolises the Bala Hissar, 557; his 
perilous position, 560; murdered by 
the Barukzais, 56x 

Shahe of Persia, their rule, 221 

Shahryar, youngest son of Jehangir, 
150; intrigues of Nir Mahal, 2.: his 
expedition to Persia, 151; captured 
and blinded, 153 

Shahzada, his claims to Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, 279; flight from Delhi, 
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281; correspondence with Clive, 12.; 
defeat and flight, 282; generosity of 
Clive, 72.5 becomes Padishah, "Sve 
Shah Alam 

Shaista Khan, uncle of Aurangzch, 
appointed Viceroy of the Dekhan, 
168 ; captures Poona, 74.; atracked by 
Sivaji, 76; his suspicions of Jaswant 
Sinvh, 74. 

Shastri, Head, his importance in the 
Mahratta constitution, 334 and xofe 
Shelton, Brigadier, in Afehamistan, 557; 

fuils to enter Kabul, 558 

Sher Khan the Afghan, 125; pulls 
Humiiyun, 125, 126; defeats Humiyun, 
126; hisrule in Hindustan, 127 

Sher Ali Khan, Amir of Afghanistan, 
Jewish features of, rar, note: his 
rivalry with Afzal Khan, 676: his re- 
counition by the British government, 
7#.; treacherous imprisonment of Afzal 
Khan, #2: madness at the murder of 
his first-born, 676, 677; flight to Kan- 
dahar, 677; recognised by Sir John 
Lawrence as rul-r of Kandahar, 74. : 
his futile effort to recover his throne, 
677, 678; flight to Hertt, 678; his 
sudden restoration to the throne at 
Kabul, 74.; dealings with Sir John 
Liwrence, 678, 679; conference at 
Umballa with Lord Mayo, 679; his 
gricvances, 679, 680; estrangement, 
682 ; dealings with Russia, 76.; war 
with England, 683; death, 72. 

Sher Singh, reputed son of Runjeet Singh, 
becomes Mahdraja of Lahore, 592; 
begs Knglish help against the army of 
the Khiilsa, 74.5; his viulent death, 74. 

Sher Singh, an influential Sikh Sirdar, 
sent to co-opernte with JEdwardes 
against Muilraj at Mahan, Goz; de- 
serts the lénglish, 72.; his cold recep- 
tion by Miilraj, Go3; gous to Lahore, 
76.; doubtful battle of Chilianwallah, 
603, Goy; the final defeat at Guzerat, 
104 

Shiahs, antagonism with Sunnfs, 157; 
their tenets, 76; in Persia, 221 

Shitab Rai, rise of, 305; his proceedings 
in Oude, f4.; negotiations hetween the 
Nawab Vizter, Shouja-ud-daula, and 
the English, 305, 306; becomes deputy 
Nawab at Patna, 39, 919, 3213 alarm 
at the coming of Mr. George Van- 
sittart, 324; artful behaviour, 324, 
325: fale 425; origin and rise, 
325, 326 ; labours to alleviate the famine 
in Bengal, 328 ; charges against, 350; 
acquittal, 74.; death, 24.3; Mill’s ac- 
ceptance of the acquittal, £4., mote 

Shore, Sir John (Lord Teignmouth), 
works out the permanent land settle- 
ment, 389; Governor-General, 399; 
his capacity, 76.3 refuses to help Nizam 
Ali against the Mahrattas, 399, 4vc; 

his weakness, 403; turns attention to: 
Oude, #4; embarks for Europe, 76.; 
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return to the policy of, 449; gives up 
Burmese political refugees, 516 

Showers, Brigadier, pursuit of the rebels 
by, 651 

Shuja, son of Shah Jehan, 157 ; Viceroy 
of Bengal, 2.3 a Shiah, 74; defented 
by Sulaiman and Jai Singh, rs33 by 
Amir Jumla, 1613; flight to Arakan, 
16; his alleged death, 76.3 supposed 
re-rppearance in Afphanistan, 174 

Shuja Khan, profligated son-in-law of 
Murshed Kuli Khan, 263 ; outwits his 
son at Murshedabad, 264; casy reign, 
6.. death, 265 

Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab Vizier of Oude, 
son and successor of Sufdar Jung, 280, 
notes harbours the Shahzada, 261 ; his 
ambitious views, 7é.; schemes tu secure 
the Bengal provinees, 302, 3033 re- 
pitlsed at Patna, 303; further schemes 
and return to ude, %.; defeated at 
Buxwur by Hector Munro, oq; flight 
to the Ruhilla country, 1.5 neg..tia- 
tions with the isnglish, 4; final defeat 
and surrender, 305, 306; the restora- 
tion of Oude to, 309, 310; converted 
by Lord Chve into an ally of the Eng- 
lish, 312 5 threatened by the Mahrattas, 
352; claimsagainst the Rehillas, 3533 
applies for an English brigade, 12.3 
negotiations with Warren Hastings 
at Benares, 354; his cowardice and 
crucity in the Rohilla war, 355 + treaty 
with Fajz-ullah Khan, the RKehilla, £4.5 
his death, 357; his apparent bribe of 
ten lakhs to Warren Hastings, 382 

Siah Koh,mountains of Afghanistan, 540, 
and sere. 

Siam, invaded by the king of Burma, 
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Sikhs, foundation of a brotherhood, 204 5 
religious tenets, 72.3 vengeance ngrinst 
persecution, 205 ; operations of Baha- 
dur Shah, £,3 defeat and wholesale 
executions, 211; invasion of Hindustan, 
585 ; dangerous power of the army of 
the Khalsa, 552; invade British terri- 
tory, 593, 5943 cross the Suelej in 
force, 593; Weacherous generals, 72.5 
defeated at M:odkee, 595; usted 
from Ferozeshahar, 74.; flight to the 
Sutlej, #65 hostilities renewed, 76; 
defeated at Aliwal, 7é.; defeated at 
Sobradn, 597, 598; closa of the first 
war with England, 598; growing dis- 
affection, 600; general outbreak, 602 3 
joined by Afghans, Go4; defeated at 
Guzerat, 604; fight the battle of Chili- 
anwallah, 603, 604. See Punjab and 
Runjeet Singh 

Sikri, defeat of Rajpiits by Baber, 125 

Sildditya, empire af, 56; ‘* Maharaja 
Adhiraj,” 24.; his tolerance in religion, 

tO the field of Nappies: at ee 

56, 57; imperial almsgiving, ré. 

sil, built ei teritary ceded by Nipal, 
47 


Sinde, Arab invasion of, 


5; conquered 
by Ahmad Shah rant 5437 its hise 
tory previous ta the English conquest, 
565 } cause and conduct of the war, 16.5 
conquest of, by Sir Charles Napier, 
16.3 annexation, £A, 


Sindias of Gwalior, rise of the family, 


218, 341 


Sindia, Ranuji, founder of the family, 


onginally keeper of the Peishwa’s 
slippers, 347 


Sindia, Mahadaji, an illegitimate son of 


Ranuji, his tise to power, 347; con- 
ducts Shah Alam from Allnhabad to 
Delhi, 348; places him on the throne 
of Delhi, 351; calls on the English to 
pay tribute for Bengal, 352; refused, 
2; interferes in Poona affairs, 364; 
capture of Gwalior by Captain Popham, 
366; negotiates the treaty of Salhai, 
376, 3773; rewarded with the cessicn of 
Knglish conquests in Guacrat, 3773 
guarantee for the treaty of Salbat, 
485; his designs on Delhi and Poona, 
#5 invited to Delhi, 7: founds a new 
Mahratta kingdom in the Doab, 386; 
his French battalions under De Boigne, 
vo.; murder of Afrasiab, 72.: demands 
chout fur Bengal and Behar, 387; re- 
buffed by the English, 4.; hurt by the 
app otnieent of a Resident at Poona, 
76,5 compelled to retreat fran Muttra to 
Gwalior, 388 ; refuses to juin Cornwallis 
against ‘lippu, 394; his commanding 
pero 397; installation of the 
Peishwa at Poona as deputy of the 
Great Moghul, 397, 398; persists in 
holding the Peishwa’s slippers, 398 3 
mock humility, ©. ; his deanands on the 
Peishwa, 76,; counter demandsof Nana 
Farnavese, 74; his death, 399 


Sindia, Daulat Rao, succeeds Mahadajt 


Sindia as Mahdraja of Gwalior, 399; 
hts intrigues with Baji Rao Peishwa, 
goz; plunders Poona, 72,3; narrow 
escape from assassination, 403; pre- 
vents Baji Rao from forminganalhance 
with Lord Wellesley, 4o5; stubborn! 

resisty all overtures from the English 
to join in the defence of India against 
the Afghans under Zem4n Shah, 428; 
helps Baji Rao against Holkar, 4323 
decisive defeat of the united armies at 
Poona, 74.3 stupefied at the treaty of 
Bassein, 434; forms a junction with 
the Bhansla Raja af Berar, 76.; fails 
to induce Jaswant Rao Holkar to join 
them, #.; excites the alarm of Lord 
Wellesley hy his French battalons, 
yé.; vacillating dealings with Colonel 
Arthur Wellesley, 436; defeated at 
Assaye and Argauin, 4373 negotiations 
with Wellesley and Malcolm, 433; story 
of his minister, ‘‘ Old Brag,’’ £6., srate ; 
offers to co-operate with the Jinglish 
against Jaswant Rao Holkar, 4413 
treachery of his officers, 442; brought 
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to his senses, 4443 difficulty with his 
overgrown army, 4505 Mivages Udai- 
pur, 456; entertains Pindharies, 4583 
dreaded by the Court of Directors, 
460; his evasive attitude, 482; out- 
witted hy Lord Hastings, 483; ultma- 
tum of the British government, 7.5 
unlucky discovery of lis treacherous 
negotiadens with Nipal, 4843 con- 
cludes a new treaty with the British 
government, #4.; dies without heirs, 


52 

Sinda, Jankoji Rao, adopted by Baiza 
Bal, the widow of Daulat Rao, 527; 
Baiza Bal bent on being queen regent 
for life, 4.; civil war, .; Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck refuses to interfere, 7.; 
recogmtion of Jankoji Rao by the 
British government, 528; settlement 
of Gwalior affairs, 76.; weak and dis- 
tracted government, 566; overgrown 
army, 567; dies without heirs, 7. 

Sindia, Tyaji Rao, adopted by Yara Bal, 
the sidan of Jankoji Rao, 567; dis- 
“utes about the regency, 568; Lord 
‘lenborough outwitted by Tara Bai, 
1; defeat of the army af Gwalior at 
Maharajpore and Punniar, 569 ; scttle- 
ment of Gwalior affairs, 76.; loyalty 
of Jyaji Rao during the sepoy mutiny, 
622 

Singhs, the Sikh lion-warriors of Guru 
Govind, 537 . 

Sirdars, the Afghan; in the service of 
Nadir Shah, 542; leave the Persian 
army and return to Kandahar, £.; 
elect Ahmad Abdali to be their Shah, 
5433; prosperity under Aliumad Shah 
dotirani, 543, 5443 starved and im- 
risoned hy Payendah Shah, 545; the 
baie of the Sikh Misls, s893 Puri- 
tunand Pindhari types of, 588, 5&9. 
See afso Timtr Sbah and Zeman 
Shah 

Siti, wife of Rama, 29; accompanies 
Rama on his exile, 32; worships the 
Ganges, 333 worships the Jumna, 34; 
her abduetion by Ravana, 40; her 
ordeal of purity, 42; cruelly aban- 
doned by Rima, 43; residence at 
Chitra-ktita, 7.; her two sons, 78.5 
reconciliation with RAéma, £2. 

Sitabuldf, battle of, 490, 491. 

sitana, the villages of, 667, 668; inha- 
bited by Hindu fanatics, 668; the 
British campaign under Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, 668-670 

Siva, or Mahadeva, his place in the 
religion of the Turanians, 60; in 
modern Hindu belief, 63; resolved by 
the Brahmans into the Supreme 
Being, 65 ;, idol pillar of, at Somnath, 
76; destroyed by Mahinid, 77; wor- 
ship of at Conjeveram, 409; wor- 
shipped by the Smartals, gro ; and by 
the Maduals, 4x13; abhorred by the 
Vaishnavas and A’ayngars, #4, 


Sivaganga Raja, or little Marawar, 421, 

» totes teud with the Tondiman, 7/. 

Sivaji the Mabhratta, his appearance 
as a rebel and a freebooter in the 
mountains of the Konkan, 145; his 
carly career in the neighbourhood of 
Poona, 166; Rapjit origin, 7; a 
worshipper of Siva and Bhowant, 73.; 
reverence for Brahmans, 76.: genius 
for creating an army, 12,3 exploit with 
the tiger's claws, 167; alliance with 
Aurangzeb, £4. 5 compromise with 
ijapur, 168; ageressions on the 
Moghuls, 1.5 night attack on 
Shasta. Khan, 73 capture and 
plunder of Surat, 169; calls Surat his 
treasury, 4.3; scheme of Aurangzeb 
for entrapping the mountain rat, 770; 
Sivaji flattered and duped, 7.3 
audience with Aurangzeb at Delhi, 
17x; wrath at his reception, 7: 
strange escape from Delhi, 172; 
attacked by w force of Maghuls and 
Rajpits under Shah Alam, 74.; a 
sham rebellion, 74, ; wariness of Sivaji, 
173 organises a system of black 
mail, or chout, 1753 Installed as Ma- 
haraja of the Konkan, fr 5 conquests 
in the Lower Carnatic, 1763 his 
death, 7d, 

Slave-kings, Afghan dynasty of, 79, 80 

eae Colonel, his report on Oude, 
23 

Smartal Brahmans, the sect of, 409. 410 3 
creed and distinctions, 4103 not-prac- 
ce of the Chakrantikam, q15, sd¢e 

Smith, General, commanding the Poona 
Subsidiary Force, 488; his appearance 
at Poona, 489} sets out in pursuit of 
Raji Rao, 76,; defeats the army of 
Biyji Rao at Ashti, 494 

Smith, Sir Harry, defeats the Sikhs at 
Aliwal, 596 

Smith, Colonel Baird, Chief Engineer at 
the siege of Delhi, 653, xo¢e 

Sobraén, the battle ef, 597, 598 

Somnith, 76; the great temple at, 74, + 
battle of, 12. ; recovery of the sandal- 
wood gates captured by Muhmiid, 562 

Spencer, Mr, succeeds Vansittart as 
governor at Calcutta, 306; his corrupt 
bargaining with Muhammad Reza 
Khan respecting the succession of the 
Nawabship of Bengat and Behar, #2., 
and #ofe; Clive’s anger at, 309 

Sraddha, performed by Bharata, 36: 
description of, 72., nole 

Sringavera, the modem Sungroor, &c., 
33; the Aryan barrier, 74, 

Staunton, Captain, his brilliant defence 
of Koryganm, 493 

Stevenson, Colonel, moves up the Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Force towards 
Poona, 433; co-operates with Colonel 
Wellesley against Sindia and Rughoji 
Bhonsla, 434, 435 

St.Lubin, arnves at Poona as ambassadoy 
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from the King of France, 3643 atten- 
tions of Nana Farnavese, 74, 

St. Thomeé, Portuguese settlement at, 
125 captured by the generals cf the 
zuitan of Gatkonda, £6; by the French, 


rb. 

Stoddart, Colonel, his public execution 
at Bokhara, 563, 564 

Subahdar, 181; the common name for 
Viceroy of a pravince, 189, wale 

Subder Ali, son of Dost Ali, Nawab of 
the Carnatic, 236; outwitted by Chun- 
der Sahib, 76.3 alarmatthe Mahrattas, 
2373 agreement with the Mahrattas, 
74,3 proclaimed Nawab, 74. : threat- 
ened by Nizain-ul-mulk, 74,;  per- 
plexity, 238, 239; levies centributions 
for the Mahrattas, 239; assassinaticn, 


iv. 

Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna, marries 
Arjuna, 13 

Subzi Mandi, or vegetable market, an 
old suburb at Delhi, 6355 

Sudder, or Company’s judicial courts, 
356, note 

Stidras, or cultivators, one of the four 
great castes, 5g; not ‘* wearers of the 
thread,” 72.3; probably of Turanian 
origin, 74.5; contemned by the Smar- 
tals, 4103 separate quarters in towns, 
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Sufdar Jung, Nawab of Oude, 279, 
sho, wales 

Sugriva, the monkey Raja, his alliance 
with Rama, 4t 

Sukwar Lal, wife of Mabdraja Sahu, her 
intrigues and yow, 332: cruel death 
by Sati, 333 

Sulaiman, mountains of, the north-west 
frontier adopted by Lord Dalhousie, 
66 

Sula Rat: son of Dara, 159; escapes to 
Kashmir, 161; betrayal, 7. 

Sumru, his massacre of the English at 
Patna, 3023 his flight into Oude, 74, 3 
his surrender demanded fron the 

. Nawab Vizier, 304, 305; subsequent 
career, 204, 305, wefres 

Sumpthur, death of the Raja of, 528; civil 
wars, 72; refusal of Lord William 
Bentinck to interfere, 529; terrible 
catastrophe, 74. 

Sunnis, their tenets, 157: Antagonism 
with the Shiahs, 74.; flerce contest 
with Shias at Kabul, 547; slaughter 
of Kuxzilbashes, 72. 

Supreme Courts of Judieature created 

_at the three Presidency capitals, 356, 
and atofle 

Suraj Mal, the Jit hero, 346; his dealings 
with the Moghuls, 74.; surrounded and 
slain, 7. 

Suraj-ud-daula, grandson of Alivardi 
Khan, 269; evil charaeter, 14.; bitter- 
ness against the English, 72.; succeeds 
his grandfather as Nawab at Mur- 

,shedabad, 270; marches against Cal. 


entta, 7. ;entry into the captured town, 
o713 auther of the tragedy of the 
Wack Hole, 271, 2725 alarm at the 
advance of the English, 273, 2743 
vacillations, 72,3 hostility towards the 
Enghsh, 274; general conspiracy 
against the Nawab, 74,; defeat at 
Plassy, 275; taken prisoner and mur- 
dered, 277 

Surat, appearance of English at, 142, 
143; landing of Sir Thomas Roe, 143, 
I44¢ captured by Muahrattas, 3149; 
called the treasury of Sivaji, #4; de- 
scribed :by Dr, Fryer in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, 193, 194; factory at; re- 
moved to Bombay, 198: successful 
war operations of the Iinelish against 
the Moeghuls, 74.: Abyssinian admirals, 
or Seedees, of, 3303 treaty at, between 
Rughonath Rao and the English at 
Bombay, 362, 363 

Stirya, the sun-god, Vaidik warship of, 
62; ancestor af the Rajptits, 

Suttee, abolition of, by Lord William 
Bentinek, 537 . 

Swamis, worshipped as gods by Brah- 
mins, 65 ; their ceremonies of initiation 
and confirmation, 415. 416 

SNES the heaven of Indra, 27, sofe, 
52 

Swartz, the missionary in Tanjore, his 
mission to Hyder Ali, 371 ; his descrip. 
tion of liyder Ali’s palace life and 
administration at Seringapatam, 377, 
378; his description of Mahratta rule 
in Tanjore, 421, 422 

Swatis, their hehavionr in tha Sitana 
campaign, 669, 670; interference of the 
Akhoond, 76. 

Swayamvara, or “ self-choice,’ anancient 
marriage festival, ro ; that of Draupadi, 
a Rajptit romance, 16, 11; that of 
Damayant, 70, 71; that of the princess 
of Kanouj, 78 ; modern relic of, rqx 

Sydenham, Captain, Resident at Hyder- 
abad, his description of the Pindharies, 


45 - 3 
Symes, Colonel, his nussion to Ava, 
5x6 


T. 


TacaRA, the modern Deoghur, roo, 
nole 

Taj Mahal at Agra, description of, 155; 
built by Shah Jehan as the mausoleum 
of Iris favourite wife, 156; occupied by 
Nr. Malet, 387 

Talains, people of the lower TIrawadi, 
Set Peru 

Talikdars of Oude, 403 and aote; their 
oppressive rule in Onde, 623; harshly 
trented after the annexation, 625; 
general insurrection during the Sepoy 
mutiny, 649 ; 

Talikota, decisive battle o between the 


Tara Bal, widow of Jankyi 


Taxes, 
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Muhammadan Sultans of the Dekhan 
and the Hindu Raja of Vijayanagar, 


97 * + 
Tamil country, 85; Janguage, 74., rove 
‘Tanjore, kingdom af, south of the Kele- 


Toon, 233} Rajasof, originally Naiks or 
vieeroys, under the Mabfrajas of Vi- 
jayanigar, @%. 7 water supply depen 
dent on ey a35. 4205 cons 
quered by the Mahrattas un the seven 
keenth century, 42a; English aggres- 
sions on, 2443 hostile demands of 
Chunder Salih aml Muzallir Jung, 
ag7; delays of the Raja, 8. 5 njyyress 
signs of Nawab Mubianniul AW, 94g 
restored to the Raju by Lord Picot, 
46,3 brought under British rale, geo} 
death of the Maja, 422 5 disputed suc- 
cession, 2) Raja reduced to a piyreane, 
4ay; extinctivn of the dymuty, de 


Tanga ‘opi, the Mahratea Braliman in 


the service of Nana Sahib, 6513 dis 
military prenius, 70, ote; defeats 
General Windham at Cawapore, fie ; 
routed hy Sir Hugh Rose, (6a; in- 
tries ae Gwalior, 4. raises a mew 
rehiel army, 662, G63; defvaced, 4. j 
purstied, captured, and executed, 613, 
Gigs atype af the old Peishwis, fey 


Tantras, mystic litersture of the ‘Ture 


niiuei, fio 


Tara Hat, widow of Raja Ram, her in- 


trigues at Satira, 33a and ote; her 
career, 14.3 befuoled by Balaji Rao, 
3335 the ordeal of Kaja Ram, 72. ; her 
obstinacy, 335. 336; feneral recin- 
cifiation, 3305 death af, asp and nage 

tao Studia, 
567: adopts Jyaji Rao. fA ¢ assumes 
the regency, 568; excites the wrath of 
Tord Iienhorough, 74,3 war oguiust 
the army of Gwalior, 56) 5 the reganey 
Aneste to a council uf six nobiles, 
ia. 


Tartar invasions, Bo: ‘Tartars under Ti 


unvir Sth, 68; ruling tribe kuuwn as 
the Moghuts, 129 


Tartar women, iniperial bady-guared af, 


140, 161, and ware 


Tavernier, his description of Indian tra- 


vel, 18s iBz ; 

is kingdom inthe Panjab, 473 
his subiissien co Alexander, #6. 5 his 
ciry of Taxila identified with Attock, 
G69, nate 


Tej Singh, commanier of the army of 


the Kbdlsa, 5933 his Creachery, gs 
left ta wotelr General Littler at Peruze- 
pare, sgs, sg%s flight fram Keraaee 
Shahar, 9965 flight at Sobradn, 997 


Telinga catunery, supated in the eaten 


Dekhan, &4) conquered by ALLuds 
din, 8g; seatof the Telugu language, 
Bs, Hote. 


Tenasiorin, province of British Turma, 


its poaition, 500, seve; ceded to the 
Tenglish, §1g 


Terai, the forest at the base of the lower 
Himalayan sbopes, 4Ga¢ cause of dii- 
pite in the negotiations tietween Fins 
Jans and Napal, 475, 476 

Termal Ratt, the mad Mahdraja of Vijuy- 

gmat, as3 calls inthe Muha 
dans, 74.5 sloes homacse wo the Sultan 
of Wijagpur, 7; betrayed by Kam Rai, 
The} alttrageana progeadings in tle 
palace, yf} his suicide, 1. > 

Thakers, or feadacry nalles af Rajpil- 
tana, their refractory character, aq 
Uteir conflicting conncils, 925. 96} 
contest with Jhota Rain at Saipan, qeg 

Thapa family of Nipal Ave Bhinedcin- 
"bhapa 

Tharawsult, brother of the king of Burma, 
his alisare bowstiogg in the frit Harsiesie 
war, $03 becennes king of Burns, 9733 
expels cha British Residency, a7 hed 

Suply threats, 1.3 dite dinappecatamee, 
fh, 

Thibet, peagraghical position of, 4fer3 
cued by thes Ghorkas, 465 2 Vingle’s 
mirision ta, (A. note; “Purner’s mitesitn, 


ais 
Vhigss, or aitriangders, execution af, ia; 
ditcale: suid fetnade, FO, 2s 
"Tinie Marga, Shalt Atghanistan, S443 
his rehedhous sudijeci, aa bis venge- 
ATCO, S453 remioroe, miaditss, tal 
death, 12. 
Timmir Shah, invades the Panjab and 
Hindustan, 87, 633 inves Indian, 123 
Tippa, Sultan, son of VWyder Ali, 375; 
treaty with Lord Macarmey, #4. ¢ war 
with the Peishwa, 385 dangerous 
power Of, 3ua; enmity against the 
Linglish, f.¢ dealings with Nizaw Ali, 
the French and Mahratias, 2. > actek 
on Travancire, qe, 3g; decokites the 
Carnatic, 3943 bewihtenuent and sulie 
mission t Lord Cornwallis, gust en 
ally of France, 4045 a hostile alliance, 
5} displays open lestility, sufis ree 
cece exphinanoni, 24, overwhelmed! 
ro refases husadkaien, mos chesarh an 
character, 4075 hia palace aud adminis- 
trawon deserihed by Muchanan, 4033 
_ his aggressions in Crocrs, §4¢ 
Todar Mal, employed by Akbar to carry 
out the reverie sewlement, 249 
Tad, Captain, afterword: Cotonel, his 
active titerlerence in Kijplinana, 524 5 
his elasceds and clatijurtics ef Ralar- 
than, ib. note 
Tadd, Major D'Arcy, his withdrawa 
from Herity 56g 4 his fate, 556 
Tondiman, Poliyar delpt bCajur Lawsenes 
wid Nawab Aldvarnicul Ali during 
the siege of “Trighinepoly by ihe 
Frenih, og43 his weath atthe Sawalits 
dealings with the Myre regent ost; 
his fcuct with the Sivaganga Raja, 424, 
ye HES 
Tonges Peniow, or governar af casrern 
Blaustan, tra, 678 
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Tonk, principality of, founded by Amir 
Khan, 455, 484 

Tonk Rampoora, See Rampoora 

‘Tounges, its position in the interior of 
Burma, 504, nofe 

Yoy-cart, the Sanskrit drama of, 723 
story of, 7d: unsatisfactory ddénoue- 
ment, 73 ‘4 

Travancore, Raja of, attacked by Tippu 
Suhan, 392, 393 

Trichinopoly, kingdom of, 2335 war of 

_ the succession, #353 interference cf the 

_ Nawab of the Carnatic, 2365 treacher- 
ously seized by Chunder Sahib, 72.; 
cecupied by Muhanunad Ali, 251; 
closely besieged by Chunder Sahih 
and the French, 4; relieved by Clive’s 
occupation of Arcot, 252, 253; english 

* triumphant, 255 ; importance of, as the 
key to the Hindu Carnatic, #4, 

Trimbukji Daingha, the minister of Bajt 


Rav, 478; implication in the murder . 


_of Gungadhur Shastri, 479, 480; sur- 
rendered. to the english and confined, 
ro.; his romantic escape, 76; his army 
of rebels, 4813 captured and confined, 
495 
Trivadi, victory of Dupleix at, 248 
Turhlakabad, capital of the Tughlak 
Sultans, 86 
Tughlak, ‘Turkish governor cf Punjab, 
&6; captures Delhi, 72.; founder of the 
dynasty of ‘Tughkik Sultans, 1. See 
Rhalcainiad “‘Lughlak 
Tukaji. Holkar, See Holkar ; 
‘Tulsi Baf assumes the government o 
Indore, 454; declares for the Peishwa, 
+492; barbarously murdered, 1é,- 
‘Turanians, relics of, Go; their religion 
turning .on the mysteries of life and 
death, 72. 
‘Turkey, Sultan of, makes war on the 
Portuguese in India, 106 
Turks aud Afghans, 74 ¢¢ seq. 
‘Turner, his mission to ‘Lhibet, 46s, 
‘note 


1 


Uz. 


Upatrror, or.Qodeypore, foundation of, 
142; Rana of, maintains his independ- 
ence,173: rejects the insolent demands 

-cf Aurangzeb, 1783‘ quarre! between 
Jaipur and Jodhpore respecting the 
Rana’s daughter, 455, 4563 unstccess- 
ful appealy.of the Rana for British 
‘interference, 456; murder of the prin- 
CCS, 457 | ™ 

Udai Singh, Rana of Chité6r, 132; founds 
Udaipur, 74; his vow, 74. . : 

Ujain, ‘kingdom of,. sa; scene of the 
‘Toy-cart, 72; victory of Aurangzeb 
at, 1§9, 160. ; 

Ulama, the collective body of Muham- 
madan lawyers and . divines, 135; 
hated by Abul Fagl, 14; their autho- 


INDEX. 


rity derided and usurped by Akhbar, 
ry6 ; 

Uniballa, conference between Lord Mayo 
nid Sher Ah at, 679 

Umbeyla Ties, posttion of the Lritish 
army during the Sitann, campaign, 

Uinra Singh, prince of Jodhpur, his 
refractory conduct at the court uf 
Shah Jehan, 194, 155 

Unmritsir, the reliaeus centre of the 
Sikhs, 588 

Upadiisa imparted by Gurus, 415, 416, 
and sade 

Upton, Colonel, sent to Poona as apent 
of the Renal vavernine nt, 463 

Usbegs, drive Lather out ef Bokhara, 
teq; the foes cf Persia, e214} serve in 
the army of Nadir Shah, aaq; sites 
ef Khiva, Boklara, and Khokand, 
5393; Russian advances, sé. 


V. 


Vaibik hymns and Vieldik gods, Gr, 63; 
> moral influence, G3 
Vaidka Brahmans, 411, 412 
Vaishnavas, the seet of, gag, 4rrs their 
creed) and distinctions, 
Vaisyas, or merchants, Gne of the four 
erent cactes, 13. vee, 
Vaka, a cannilid Astiura slain by Bhima, 
g; the stury apparently an allegurical 
fiction, Fo, nefe, 


-Vallabhi Rajas snpplant the Guptas, 54 


Valmiki, lis hermitage, 34: the mythi- 
cal author of the Riiméyana, 34, 43 

Vansttlast, Mr, suceceds Totwell as 
governur of Bengal, 287, . 2973 
vacillating propesals fur a deput 
Nawah, 2o1, 292; his relations with 
Mir Jafirand Mfr asim, <g2; re- 
fusal of a brnbe, ff; the prapcsed 
advance of the nglish to Delhr, 294; 
secret negotintions, f@.5 the debates. 
about private trade, 296, 297 ; failure 
as an arbitrater, 297; factions «pposi- 
‘tion, %.: proposes to muke terms 
with the Nawab, goo; returns to Eng, 
land, 306 ; 

Vansittart, George, sent to overlook the 
Mative administration at Patna, 323; 
gulled by Raja Shitab Rai, 323 : 

Varandvata, the ancient Praydga-and 
modern Allahahad, 8. ; 

Varuna, the Vaidik god of the sea, 62 

Vasey de Gama, leaves TLisbon with a 
fleet, tor; anchorage off Calicut, 7. ; 
nud:ence with the Zamorin, 102: fails 
to establish a tracle in Calicut, 14,3 
returns to Portugal, raz, 203 

Vayu, Vaidik god of wind, 403 subject 
t: Kivana, 1; personification, 62 

Vellore, fortress of, twelve miles fram 
Arcot, 2397) assassination of Subder 
Ali at, 238, 2393 visited by Buchanan, 
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